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~ TuxotocicaL Seminary, Bangor, March 5th, 1841. 
* . Rev. Dr. Ponp, 4 - 


Dear Sir,—At a general meeting of the Students, held this morning, the 
.« = Lundemizned were appointed a Committee to express to you their thanks : the 


; a very able and interesting Discourse, on the subject of Christian Pe ction, ~ 
pre hed in the Chapel last evening, and to request a Copy for publication. ¢ ; 

-s bi Respectfully yours, 

oy « JAMES DRUMMOND, 


ALPHA MORTON, Commitrzr. 
STEPHEN H. HAYES, ike 


TuroLoaicat Seminary, Bangor, March 5th, 1841. Ps 


Messrs. James Drummonv, Atpua Morton, and Sreruen H. Hayes. 
Beloved Friends and Pupils,—Please express to the potadents) the satisfaction 

* 1 feel, in their approbation. of my Discourse, delivered last evening, on the 
subject of Christian Perfection. J have no objection to complying with the 

s request, presented in your Note, and will prepare a copy for publication, as soon 
: as my other engagements will permit. As the Discourse was extempore, I can- 
not promise that the copy shall be precisely like the original. I hope, however, 

that the written performance may not be less Worthy of your appromaaes 


tha 
the delivered one, ; Very respectfully, your Friend and i 
ENOCH PON 
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- DISCOURSE. 


Erpuesians V. 1, 2. 


“ Be ye, therefore, followers of God, as dear children, and 
walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us and hath given 
himself for us.” # 


To be “ followers of God” is to be—in proportion to the extent 
of our capacities and powers—like God. Itis to have our thoughts 
and affections like those of God. It is to have our entire moral 

"Character like that of the Supreme Being. As no taint of sin 

attaches to the Divine character, so—if we fully comply with the 
exhortation in the text—no taint of sin will attach to our charac- 
ters. We shall be, in our measure, holy, as God is holy; and 
perfect, as our Father who is in heaven is perfect. 
- The text naturally leads me to speak of christzan perfection ; in 8 
doing which, I propose, 
' I. To describe christian perfection ; and, 
II. ‘To inquire whether any of our fallen race have ever been; 
or are likely to be, perfect, in the present life. ; 
Some pretenders to perfection speak of an imputed perfect 
They are perfect, not in their own righteousness, but in the imput- 
ed righteousness of Christ. By an act of faith, they become so © 
united to Christ, that all his righteousness is put over to them, and 
becomes theirs. Consequently, they are perfectly asia ae 
righteous as the Saviour. 

It is objection enough to this theory of perfection, that it in- 
~ volves an absolute impossibility. This supposed transfer of moral 
character—this putting over of Christ’s righteousness to the believer, 

as to make it his righteousness, is what never was, and never 
‘ean be done. Moral character, whether holy or unholy, is not 
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fionsienble property. It adheres to its possessor, and to him alone, 
and can never become the character of any other being. 

Some ground their claim to perfection on the fact that the moral 
law is no longer in force, especially in relation to the believer. 
The Divine law, they say, has been annulled under the present 
dispensation, and the demands of faith—the milder and less rigor- 
ous requisitions of the gospel, have taken its place. It is these 
milder requisitions that the perfectionist, of which I now speak, 
professes to fulfil, and not the strict demands of the law. 

To this theory it is sufficient to reply, that the moral law has not 
been superseded or annulled, but is in full force now, throughout 
the universe. The Saviour came to vindicate and honor the law, | 
but not to annul it. The dispensation of mercy is based upon it, 
but does not supersede or abate one iota of its claims. We may 
frame to ourselves some other standard of character, if we please ; 
and try to live up to it; and call this course of life perfection ;— 
but the Bible knows nought of such perfection. It is of no value 
ain the sight of God. ¥ 

Some there are who profess to obey the law, as at present enact- 
ed, but not what they call the Adamic law. They think themselves 
perfect, but not in the sense that Adam was before he fell.* But 
I see no ground for the distinction here insisted on. The Divine 

law, as to the spirit and substance of it, has undergone no change, 
from the creation to the present hour. We are required to love 
God with all the heart, soul, mind, and strength, and our neighbour 
as asounselves:; ; and Adam was under obligation to do no more. 
are differences of capacity among the creatures of God; 

our capacities may not be the same that they would have been, 
had neither we nor our progenitors ever sinned. But the law 
reaches to all moral beings, whether high or low, holy or sinful. 
It binds all, to the full extent of their several capacities, and no 
farther... A child, to be perfect, must fulfil the law, as binding on 
him. A man, to be perfect, must fulfil the same law, as binding on 
him. Our first parents in Paradise fulfilled the same law, as bind- 
ing on them. And the same may be said of the angels in heaven. 
The Divine law—the great law of love—is immutably the same 
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*See Appendix, Note A. 


every where; and must every where be observed, to the full extent 
of the capacities of moral beings, or there is no perfection. 
Some claim to be perfect, but not sinlessly perfect.. They 
refrain from known acts of sin, but do not profess to be exempt 
from mistakes and errors, and consequent transgressions. They 
may be chargeable with many sins, committed in ignorance, and 
of which they are not conscious.*—Supposing these persons to be 
as good as they think they are, I see no propriety in calling them — 
perfect, except as the same term may be applied to all sincere, up- 
right, conscientious Christians.t Such Christians do not allow 
themselves in sin. ‘They do not commit wilful transgressions. 
‘They are often in a state, for hours and perhaps days together, in 
"which they are not conscious of breaking any Divine command. 
Still, they do not regard themselves as perfect; nor can the term 
perfection, in the stricter and more usual sense, be applied to them. 
A perfection not sinless is properly no perfection. At least, it is 
not the perfection about which we are to inquire in this discourse. 

To be perfect, in the sense in which we here use the term, is 

perfectly to obey the moral law. It is fully to comply with the 
ee in the text, and become a perfect follower of Giod. 
It is to have all our thoughts and affections, in kind, like those of 
God. It is to have our whole characters as truly sinless, as 9 
is the character of the Supreme Being. In other words, it is to _ 
love God with all our heart, soul, mind, and strength, and our 
neighbour as ourselves. It is to serve God to the full extent of our 
capacities and powers. It is to glorify him perfectly, in our bodies, 
and in our spirits, which are his, 

Nor is it enough to come into this state of mind for a little: 
and then fall away. Some excellent ministers, among whom was 


the late venerable Dr. Emmons, have represented the Christian 
warfare as consisting in the alternate indulgence of perfectly holy 
affections, and perfectly sinful ones, each occupying, for the time, 
the whole ground of the heart.{ Still, Dr. Emmons did not regard 


himself as, in any sense of the term, a perfectionist ; nor can he 
#: 


* See Appendix, Note B. 
t The term is often used in this larger, looser sense, in the Bible. . 
$See Emmons’ Sermons, Vol. 1. Serm. 18 and 19.. 
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properly be so regarded. A person who should come suddenly ; 
into a state of perfect love, and then soon fall away into a state of 
partial or total sin, and thus alternate between the one and the 
other, could not be regarded as a perfect man. So far from this, 
he would be very imperfect, and would need a much more thorough 
sanctification, before he could be prepared for heaven. In the 
language of President Mahan, perfection “implies the entire 
absence of all selfishness, and the perpetual presence and all pervad- 
ing influence of pure and perfect love.” It is “a confirmed state 
of perfect holiness, such as is. required by the moral law; the per- 
petual fruition of the Divine presence and favor.’”* 

A state such as this is certainly a very desirable one. What 
Christian would not wish to come at once into “a confirmed state 
of perfect holiness,” and to enjoy henceforth, as long as he lives, 
the “all pervading influence of pure and perfect love’? 

It is moreover a state altogether within the scope of our natural 
ability, and to which we are directed by many of the commands 
and ewhortations of Scripture. ‘‘ Be ye, therefore, followers of 
God, as dear children, and walk in love.” “Let us cleanse -our- 
selves from all filthiness of the flesh and Spirit, perfecting holiness 
in the fear of God.” “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 

. Father who is in heaven is perfect.” 
7a I will further add, that this is a state, for the attainment of which 
complete and ample provision is made in the gospel. The blood 
of Christ is sufficient to cleanse from all sin. 'The motives and 
influences of the gospel are sufficient, if duly regarded and receiy- 
1;to bring us at once into a state of perfect and unending holiness. 
, to bring us into this state at once—the next moment ; so that 
we are culpable, and alone culpable, for all our present imper- 
fections. 

. But an important question here arises. It is that to which I 
proposed, secondly, to direct your attention: Have any of our 
fallen race attained, in this world, to that holy, happy state which 
has been described? Have any ever been, or are they likely to 
be, perfect, in the present life?—After much careful and prayerful 
attention to the inquiry here stated, I feel constrained to answer it 


* Discourses on Perfection, pp. 7,80. Sec A ppendix, Note ©. 
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in the negative. Whatever may be our duties, privileges, and 
obligations, there is, 1 am sagefed, no perfection here. 

Before proceeding to assign reasons for the opinion here express- 
ed, it will be necessary to examine, carefully, the more prominent 
reasons which have been urged for the opposite opinion. And, 

1. The testimony of intelligent, competent witnesses, both to 
the perfection of others, and to their own perfection. 

The testimony of witnesses to the perfection of others is entitled 
to but little weight; since they have no means of locking into the 
hearts of others. Persons sometimes appear much better exter- 
nally, than they are internally. ‘They draw nigh to God with the 
mouth, and honor him with the lips, while their heart is far from 
him. Partial friends may see no palpable imperfections in one 
another, while God may see great imperfections in them all. 

And the testimony of individuals to their own perfection is far 
from being satisfactory evidence m the case. Persons often judge 
of themselves too favorably. ‘They think of themselves more 

; highly than they ought to think. The young man in the gospel 
thought that he had kept all the commandments from his youth ; 
whereas, in their proper, spiritual import, he had not kept any of 
them. 

And not only is the testimony of the self-righteous and Phari- & 
saical, with regard to their own attainments, to be suspected, but 
the same is true of Christians, and of professedly perfect Chris- 
tians. ‘There were some in the church at Laodicea, who professed 
to be “rich, and increased in goods, and in need of nothing.” 
They seem to have been a class of Perfectionists. But our Saviour 
told them that they were “ wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked.” In the year 1763, between three and four 
hundred, in the Methodist Society in London, professed to be 
«perfected in love.” But Mr. Wesley says that many among 

hem “were manifestly wanting in the frut.” Some, says he, 

“ wanting in long suffering and Christian resignation’; “some 

wanting in gentleness”; some “in goodness”; some “ in fidel- 

and godly sincerity”; some “in meekness and quietness of 


“alg 


; some “in temperance.””* 


* See Christian Perfection pp. 111—114. 
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But it is said that when spiritual, devoted Christians declare 
that they are perfectly sanctified—that they are entirely free from 
sin—and when there is nothing in their visible deportment to con- 
tradict such a declaration, they certainly are entitled to credit. 
Their testimony ought to be received. But the evidence, even in 
their case, is to me unsatisfactory ; and for the followmg reasons. 

(1.) The individuals here supposed assume to know more than, 
from the nature of the case, they can know. ‘They profess to love 
God to the full extent of their capacities—with all thew hearts ; 
but how can they know this? certainly not by consciousness ; be- 
cause it is no part of the office of consciousness to make persons 
acquainted with the extent of their capacities, or to show them the 
largeness of their hearts. ‘They may be conscious of loving God 
some—of loving him much; but whether they love him with all 
the heart is a point on which consciousness bears no testimony. 

Again; these individuals profess to be entirely free from sin; 
but how can they know as much as this? The most they can say: 
is, that they are not conscious of sin; but this does not prove that 
they are thoroughly cleansed from it. Are they sure that they 
have penetrated to the deep recesses of the heart, and searched 

_ out all its hidden wickedness? Persons often are unable to see sin 

=" themselves, when to the eye of God, and even to the eyes of 

their fellow creatures, they are far from being delivered from its 
polluting power. But, 

(2.) The testimony of the individuals of whom we speak is not 
to be received, because they profess to know what the Bible ex- 
pressly assures us they cannot know. The inspired Psalmist 
inquires, “Who can understand his errors’??? Which is as much 
as to say, that no one can understand them. But these persons 
profess fully to understand their errors. They have searched them 
all out, and brought them out, and slain them before the Lord. 
Again; God says by Jeremiah, “'The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked ; who can know it??? As muc 
to say, and say with peculiar emphasis, No one can know it. 
these persons profess perfectly to know their deceitful hearts, 
to know that there is no evil thing remaining in them. T 
know that they are perfectly pure and holy. Again, 

(3.) The testimony of the individuals in question is not t 
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received, because they assume to know what the Bible. asserts that 
none but God can know. ‘Thou only,” says Solomon, address- 
ing the Most ee Thou only knowest the hearts of. the 
children of men.” 2 Chronicles 6 : 30. In the verse imme- 
diately following that above quoted, in which God says, “the heart 
is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked; who can 
know it”? He adds, “ I, the Lord, search the heart; I try the 
rems ; to give to every man according to his ways.” Jer. 17: 9, 
10. It has with much propriety been adduced, among the eviden- 
ces of our Saviour’s Divinity, that he says, in the Revelation, “and 
all the churches shall know that I am he which searcheth the reins 
and the heart.” -Chap.-2: 23. It belongs to God, then, and. to 
him alone, perfectly to know the human heart. But the individu- 
als, whose testimony we are considering, profess to know, at. least, 
their own hearts. They have searched them to the bottom ; have 
penetrated all their secret chambers ;- and know that there is no sin 
there. 
The inspired Psalmist on a certain occasion, although he seems 
to have had no present consciousness of sin, was yet fearful that he 


was not altogether free from’sin. Accordingly he prays that God’ 


would search him. ‘Search me, O God, and know my heart ; 


try me, and know my thoughts; and see if there be any wicked # 


way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” Ps. 189: 28, 


24. But the persons of whom we speak have no occasion to . 


offer any such prayer. They have fully searched and known their 


hearts, and are ready to testify, from their own consciousness, that. 


there is no wicked way in them—that they are thoroughly cleansed 
- from sin.—They may be very sincere and honest in this testimony ; 
yet I cannot but think them presumptuous in it. For the reasons 
here assigned, they ought not to expect that their testimony will be 
admitted.* 

2. Another argument, or rather series of arguments, in support 
of perfection in the prea life, has been derived from the Scrip- 
tures. And, 

o). (le): From the commands “gs exhortations of Scripture.—That 
men are commanded and exhorted, in the Scriptures, to be perfect, 
bay Lal * See Appendix, Note B. D. 
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I do not doubt. This is true of all men; and true of all, not only 
in the present life, but the neat moment. God commands all men, 
every where, to cease from their rebellion at once, and come in- 
stantly into a state of sinless perfection. But does it follow from 
such commands, that all men wll be instantly perfect; or that any 
will be, in the present world? Do men, in this life, yield obedi- 
ently to all the exhortations, and obey all the injunctions, of God? 
If not, then who can prove, from the Divine commands and exhor- 
tations, that any actually are perfect here? But, 

(2.) An appeal has been made to the promises of Scripture. 
God, it is said, has absolutely promised to deliver, at least, some of 
his children from their sins, and bring them into a state of perfec- 
tion, in the present world. But after a careful consideration of all 
the promises that have been adduced, I am not satisfied that this 
is the case.—Without undertaking here an extended examination 
of these oft cited promises—a labor which my limits forbid me to 
attempt—suflice it to say, that I think they may all be classed 
under one of the four following heads. ‘They relate, either to the 
state of the Jews after their return from captivity ;—or to the state 
of the church in general, under the gospel dispensation ;—or to the 
state of the church and world, durmg the Millennium ;—or to the 
heavenly state. ‘The following passages come, obviously, under 
the first of these heads, and relate to the Jews after their return 
from captivity. ‘It shall come to pass, when all these things are 
come upon thee, and thou shalt call them to mind among all the 
nations whither the Lord thy God hath driven thee, and shalt re- 
turn unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey his voice, according to 
all that 1 command thee this day, thou and thy children, with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, that then the Lord thy God will 
turn thy captivity, and have compassion upon thee, and will return 
and gather thee from all the nations whither the Lord thy God hath 
scattered thee; and the Lord thy God will bring thee into the land 
which thy fathers possessed, and thou shalt possess it; and he will 
do thee good, and multiply thee above thy fathers; and the Lord 
thy God will circumcise thine heart and the heart of thy seed, to 
love the Lord thy God, with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
that thou- mayest live.” Deut. 30: 1—6. The promise here 
quoted, considered in its connexion, is one which hardly needs 
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comment. ‘The whole passage relates to the return of the Jews 
or Israelites from their captivity, which is conditioned on their 
repentance and reformation. ‘‘ When thou shalt return unto the 
Lord thy God, and shalt obey his voice, according to all that I 
command thee this day, thou and thy children, with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul; then the Lord thy God will turn thy cap- 
tivity, and will circumcise thine heart,’ &c. How this passage 
can be regarded as a promise of perfection in holiness to Gentile 
believers under the Gospel dispensation, I am utterly at a loss to 
conceive. 

Promises to be classed under the same general head are found 
in the prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. “Israel is a scattered 
sheep; the lions have driven him away: first, the king of Assyria 
hath devoured him; and last, this Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
lon, hath broken his bones. Therefore, thus saith the Lord of 
hosts, the God of Israel, Behold I will punish the king of Babylon, 
and his land, as I have punished the king of Assyria. And I will 
bring Israel again to his habitation, and he shall feed on Carmel 
and Bashan, and his soul shall be satisfied upon mount Ephraim 
and Gilead. In those days, and at that time, saith the Lord, the 
iniquity of Israel shall be sought for, and there shall be none ; and 
the sins of Judah, and they shall not be found ; for I will pardon 
them whom I reserve.” Jer. 50: 17—20. ‘The prophet Eze- 
kiel, after having spoken of the captivity of Judah and Israel, and 
‘the causes of it, proceeds to say, ‘I will take you from among the 
heathen, and gather you out of all countries, and will bring you 
into your own land. Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean; from all your filthiness, and from all your 
ddols will I cleanse you. A new heart will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you; and I will take away the stony heart 
out of your flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh.” Chap. 
36: 24—26. In the following chapter, the prophet speaks, under 
different images, of the captivity and return of Judah and Israel ; 
after which he says, ‘“ Neither shall they defile themselves any 
more with their idols, nor with their detestable things, nor with any 
of their transgressions ; but I will save them out of all their dwell- 
ing places wherein they have sinned, and will cleanse them. So 
shall they be my people, and I will be their God.” Chap. 37: 


be 


93. There certainly ought to be no dispute, among intelligent com- 
mentators, in regard to the application and meaning of passages 
such as these. ‘They expressly refer to the return of the Jews and 
Israelites from captivity, and to their repentance and reformation.* 
They were, from this time, thoroughly reclaimed from the sin of 
idolatry. ~ Agreeably to the prediction, from all their filthiness, and 
and from all their idols, they were cleansed ; neither did they defile 
themselves with their idols, nor withtheir detestable things, any more. 
We have here, certainly, the primary fulfilment of these passages ; 
and if they are to have any ultimate fulfilment, this will be realized, 
not in the Gentile Church, but in the final ingathering of the Jews 
and Israelites, in the Millennium.—It is evident from the manner in 
which these predictions or promises have been fulfilled, that: they 
are to be understood in a comparative, and not in an absolute sense. 
Indeed, this is the sense in which such language is most commonly 
to be understood in the Bible. The returned Jews were a greatly 
reformed people; though far from being a perfect people. 

Under the second class of promises, namely, those relating to 
believers in general under the new dispensation, I shall have oc- 
casion to notice but a single passage. “Behold the days come, 
saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel, and with the house of Judah; not according to the covenant 
that I made with their fathers, in the day that I took them by the 
hand, to bring them out of the land of Egypt (which covenant 
they brake, although I was an husband unto them, saith the Lord ;) 
but this shall be the covenant that I will make with the house of 
Israel: after those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts, and will be their God, 
and they shall be my people. And they shall teach no more every 
man his neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, Know the 
Lord ; for they shall all know me, from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord; for I will forgive their iniquity, 
and I will remember their sin no more.” Jer, 31: 31—34. -We 


have no need to go into a critical interpretation of this interesting 


_ * It is now generally understood, that the Israelites, or those of them who did 
not become lost among the nations, returned with the Jews, at the time of their 


restoration, or subsequent to it, and became one people with them in the land of 
their fathers. 
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portion of Scripture. It is interpreted for us, so far as we have 
occasion to use it, by the apostle Paul. He describes the “new 
covenant” here spoken of, as that of which Christ is the Mediator. 
Heb. 8: 6—13. Of course it is that in which all true believers 
in Christ are interested. They are all alike interested in it. They 
have complied with its conditions, and become interested in its 
~ promises, whatever they may be. Unless, then, all. true believers 
are perfect, it is certain that this covenant does not secure to them 
perfection in the present life. 

The promises relating to that long season of rest and peace 
which the church is yet to enjoy on the earth, and-which is com- 
monly called the Millennium, are very numerous. ‘They are replete 
with the boldest imagery, and are expressed in the strong and 
glowing language peculiar to the prophets. ‘The wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; 
and the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together, and a 
little.child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear shall feed ; 
their young ones shall lie down together; and the lion shall. eat 
straw like the ox; and the sucking child shall play on the hole of 
the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice- 
den. ‘They shall not hurt, nor destroy, in all. my holy mountain ; 
for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.” Is. 11: 6—9. “In that day shall there 
be upon the bells of the horses, holiness unto the Lord; and the 
pots in the Lord’s house shall be like the bowls before the altar. 
Yea, every pot in Jerusalem and in Judah shall be holiness unto 
the Lord of hosts.” Zech. 14:20. These and the like passa- 
ges, which frequently occur in the writings of the prophets, repre- 
sent the coming day of the church’s prosperity as one of pre-emt- 
nent, though not, I think, of perfect holiness.. ‘There will be wick- 
edness on earth, but it will be overcome and restrained. 'There 
will be wolves, and leopards, and lions, and bears, and asps, and 
cockatrices ; but they will be comparatively harmless. They will 
have lost their power to waste and destroy the church. Men will 
be born, as they now are, in a state of sin; but they will be early 
and generally converted. They will possess great attainments in 
knowledge and holiness, so that the spirit of the martyrs may be 
said to be revived; (Rev. 20: 4.) but even the martyrs were not 
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without their imperfections. In short, this world, during all that 
happy period, will still be earth, and not heaven—a state of imper- 
fection and trial, and not one of confirmed and spotless holiness. 
On any other supposition, 1 know not how to account for that 
great and terrible apostasy which is to take place at the close of 
the Millennium, when the nations are to be gathered together in 
opposition to the church, in number as the sand-of the sea. Rev. 
20 ¢: 8. 

It may be said of many of the promises relied on to prove. per- 
fection in this life, that there is nothing, either in thei connexion 
or sense, to limit their application to the present world. ‘They 
may be, and doubtless will be, fulfilled in heaven. At least, they 
are to have their complete and final accomplishment there. ‘Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall save his people from their 
sins.’ Matt. 1: 21. He shall commence the salvation in the 
present world, but shall complete it in heaven. The new covenant, 
or covenant of grace, secures the perfect deliverance of all those 
who become interested in it from their sins ; but not till they arrive 
at heaven. “ He shall redeem Israel from all his miquities.” Ps. 
130 : 8. I see nothing connected with this promise to limit its 
application to the present life. God will redeem his people from 
all their iniquities. He will commence the redemption in this life, 
and complete it in glory. “I pray God that your whole spirit, 
and soul, and body may be preserved blameless, unto the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful is he that calleth you, who 
also will do it.” 1 Thess. 5: 24. But when will he do it? 
The Thessalonians were not from this tame perfectly sanctified ; for 
we find their errors and corruptions reproved, in the succeeding 
Epistle. When did their entire sanctification commence? And 
how does it appear that it did commence, till they arrived at heaven? 

(3.) Not only the promises of Scripture, but its declarations, 
have been adduced, in proof of perfection in the present life. But 
a slight attention to these passages will show, that they utterly fail 
of establishing the point for which they are quoted. Some of them 
merely prove, that Christians should be perfect, or that it is their 
duty to be so. “These things write I unto you, that ye sin not” — 
or that by Ante notsm. 1 John 2: 1. “He died for all, that 
they which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
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him which died for them, and rose again.”’ 2Cor.5:15. “The 
grace of God which bringeth salvation hath appeared unto all men, 
teaching us, that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this: present world. Tit. 2 : 
11,12. These passages clearly set forth how Christians should 
live. But that any on earth actually do live after this manner, must 
be proved from other sources, or not at. all. 

Other passages are adduced which, if they prove any thing, 
prove too much. ‘They are spoken with reference to all true be- 
lievers ; and as much prove that all are perfect, as that any are. 
* God, sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for 
sin, condemned $in in the flesh, that the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us (Christians) who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spit.” Rom. 8 : 4. “ Who his own self bare our 
sins in his own body on the tree, that we, being dead to sin, should 
live unto righteousness.” 1 Pet. 2 : 24. “God is love; and he 
that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him. Herein. 
(i.e) by dwelling in love) is our love made perfect, that we may 
have boldness in the day of judgment; because as he is, so are we: 
in this world.” 1 John 4:16,17. These passages obviously: 
have reference to all true believers, and must be interpreted in a 
sense which is justly applicable to all. Every such person is com-- 
paratively “deadto sin.’ ‘“ The righteousness of the law” is: 
partially, and will ere long be perfectly, fulfilled in him. He bears, 
in some measure, the image of Christ, and is like his Saviour in 
the world.—A single passage has been adduced, in which Paul is 
thought to speak of himself, and certain of his brethren, as being 
perfect. “Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus mind- 
ed.” Phil. 3 : 15. But that a sinless perfection is not here in- 
tended is evident from the connexion in which this declaration 
stands. It immediately follows a sentence, in which the apostle 
expressly disclaims such perfection. ‘ Notas though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect ; but I follow after..... I 
press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 

Other passages have been quoted in proof of perfection, which 
have nothing to limit their application to this life. ‘They may as 
well, or better, be understood, as referring to that perfection which 
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all Christians-are expecting in the other world.“ Who gave him- 
self for us, that he might redeem us from all wmigquity, and “purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” ‘Tit. 2: 14. 
«‘ He gave some Apostles, and some prophets, and some evange- 
lists, and some pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ ; 
till we all come, in the unity of the faith, and inthe knowledge of 
the Son of God, unio .a perfect man, unto the measure of the stat- 
ure of the fullness of Christ.” Eph. 4: 11—13. “ Christ also 
loved the church, and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify 
and cleanse it, with the washing of water by the word, that he might 
present it to himself a glorious church, not having’ spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing, but that it should be holy and without blemish.” 
Eph. 5: 25—27. All Christians believe that these glowing rep- 
resentations of the Apostle will be fully realized in heaven. ‘That 
they will be sooner realized, we have no intimation in the passages 
themselves, nor (as it seems to me) in any other part of the Bible. 

3. A third general argument in support of perfection in the 
present life, has been derived from the abundant provisions of the 


gospel. ‘The atonement of Christ is sufficient for ‘all men, And 


the motives and influences of the gospel are sufficient, if yielded to, 
to ensure the present and entire sanctification of all.—It is obvious, 
however, that these. gospel provisions cam be of no avail to the 
sanctification of all, or of any, unless they are cordially embraced. 
The question returns, therefore ; Do all, or do any so embrace them, 
and avail themselves of them, as to become entirely perfect here ? 
It has been insisted that this must be the case with some, because 
God would not have made such ample provision for the present, 
perfect sanctification of his people, unless he had intended that at 
least some of them should embrace it, and become perfect in the 
present life. He would not have provided an atonement for all, if 
he had not intended that some should be saved by it. He would 
not have issued the universal offers and invitations of the gospel, if 
he had not designed that some should embrace them. So neither 
would he have made provision ‘for the entire sanctification of be- 
lievers in this life, if he had not designed that some should become 
entirely sanctified.—The soundness of this seemingly plausible ar- 
gument may be quickly tested, by applying it to other similar cases. 
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‘The provision of the gospel was sufficient for the entire sanctifica- 
tion of all who fully embraced it, at the Jjirst promulgation of the 
news of a Saviour, immediately subsequent to the fall of man; 
and yet 4000 years were permitted to roll away, and none on the 
earth (as is now generally admitted*) were entirely sanctified. 
Again ; the provision of the gospel is sufficient, if embraced, for 
the entire sanctification of sinners, the first moment that they hear 
it, and are capable of understanding it ; and yet none will pretend 
that any sinner ever did so embrace the gospel as to become whol- 
ly sanctified, the first moment that its truths and motives were 
presented to his mind. Without doubt, the provisions of the gos- 
pel are sufficient, if embraced, for the entire and instant sanctifica- 
tion of all who hear me this evening ; but can we infer from this 
fact alone, that all, or any, of those who hear me shall be 
brought, this evening, into a state of perfection ?—It is obvious that 
any argument, drawn from such premises, as to the designs or pur- 
poses of God, and more especially as to the time of their fulfillment, 
must be exceedingly fallacious. We might infer, perhaps justly, 
from the fact of an universal atonement, that some of the human 
race would be saved by it. We might infer, from the universal 
offers and invitations of the gospel, that some would be led to em- 
brace them and live. We might infer, too, from the abundant 
provisions of the gospel, that some would so avail themselves of 
these provisions, as to be entirely delivered from sin. But whether 
this deliverance was to be effected to-day or to-morrow, this year 
or the next, in this life or the life to come, the mere fact of the 
provision would not enable us to determine. If God commences 
the sanctification of his people, by means of the gospel, in this 
world, and completes and consummates it in heaven forever; the 
provision of the gospel will not be lost. The results of it will be 


* In commenting on the declaration of Solomon, “ There is no man that sinneth 
not,” Mr. Wesley says, “* Doubtless, thus it was in the days of Solomon. Yea, 
and from Solomon to Christ, there was no man that sinned not.’ Plain account, &e. 
p.19. And Mr, Finney says, “ The thing that Abraham and the Old Testament 
gaints did not receive, was that measure of the Holy Spirit which constitutes the 
New Covenant, and produces the entire sanctification of the soul.” See Ob. Evan. 
Vol. 1. p. 138. And again ; “ the peculiar, covenant privilege of New Testament 
saints, is salvation from their sins.’ Ob. Evan. Vol. 2. p. 13. 
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as great and as glorious, to all eternity, as any thing in the nature 
or extent of this provision would lead us to anticipate. f 

But the argument from gospel provisions has been stated in 
another way. It has been said, if God has made ample provision 
for the entire sanctification of believers in this life, he cannot have 
formed or revealed a purpose, that none of them are to be entirely 
sanctified. To suppose this, would be to array one part of the 
Divine administration against another. It would be to charge the 
Supreme Being with gross inconsistency.—But let us be sure that 
we understand the subject, before we give utterance to language 
such as this. As God has confessedly made provision in the gos- 
pel—ample provision—for the entire and immediate sanctification 
of all those who fully embrace it, if he had said to his people that 
they could not be entirely sanctified in this world—or if he had 
imperatively declared that they should not thus be sanctified—he 
would, I think, be chargeable with manifest inconsistency. One 
part of his administration would seem to be arrayed against another. 
But he may reveal the fact, that none of his people will so avail 
themselves of his abundant provisions as to become entirely sancti- 
fied here, without any inconsistency. This truth may be illustrated, 
if need be, by incontestable examples. God placed before Pha- 
raoh abundant motives, to induce him: to let the Israelites go 
out of Egypt—motives which, at intervals, seemed almost to 
overcome him. At the same time, he told Moses, and without the 
least apparent inconsistency, that Pharaoh would not let the people 
go. Ex.3: 19. So Christ set before the Jews abundant motives, 
to induce them to repent and believe the gospel. At the same 
time, he assured them, and without any appearance of contradic- 
tion, that they would not repent, but would die in theirsins. John 
8: 21. So God, in his word, has placed before his people, and 
before all men, abundant motives for their sanctification ; and if he 
has at the same time told them, that such is the perverseness and 
unfaithfulness of their hearts, that they wll not fully yield to these 
motives, and become entirely sanctified in the present world, I see 
not that he is chargeable with the least inconsistency. 

4. Another argument for perfection in this life is drawn from the 
propriety, if not the duty, of praying for such perfection.—That 
there are examples of such prayer in the New Testament,* and 


* See Eph.3:14—19. Col.4:12. 1 Thess.5:23. Heb. 13: 20, 21. 
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that Christians may properly offer such prayer, I do not doubt. 
But I see not that this establishes the point in question, or proves 
that perfection in this life zs attained. Christians often pray— 
pray faithfully and properly, and their prayer is heard and answer- 
ed ; and yet the precise blessing for which they pray is not bestow- 
ed.—There are certain blessings which God has revealed his 
purpose to bestow. He has promised to bestow them, in answer 
to prayer. For these it becomes us to pray, with entire confidence, 
nothing doubting that the very things which we ask of God will be 
granted us. ‘Thus Daniel prayed for the restoration of the Jews 
from Babylon. ‘Thus Christians should now pray for the universal 
diffusion of the gospel_—There are other blessings which God has 
not promised, and concerning which he has made no disclosure of 
his providential designs. We may properly pray for blessings such 
as these; ‘but with entire submission to the Divine will. Not 
knowing whether God can consistently bestow them, we are to sum 
up all our requests by saying, Not our wills, but thine be done. 
“Thus our Saviour prayed for the removal of that cup of suffering 
which his Father had given him, and which he cordially submitted 
to drink, in obedience to his Father’s will. John 18:11. Thus 
Paul prayed for the removal of the thorn in his flesh. He prayed 
earnestly, in faith, and received an answer ;—the best answer that 
he could have received ; and yet the thorn was not taken away. 
2 Cor. 12:.7—9. Thus also Paul prayed for the salvation of 
Israel; (Rom. 10: 1.) and for the perfect sanctification of the 
‘Thessalonians. 1 Thess. 5: 23. But all Israel was not saved ; 
nor were the Thessalonians immediately and entirely sanctified : 
For we read, in a subsequent Epistle, of some among them “ which 
walk disorderly, working not at all, but are-busy-bodies.” 2 Thess. 
3:11. In short, it is no proof of actual perfection in this life, 
that Christians may properly desire such a state, and may humbly 
and submissively express such desires in prayer. 

5. But it is said that certain individuals have actually attained 
to a state of entire sanctification in this world. This used to be 
said of Noah and Job, both of whom are in Scripture called per- 

_fect men; but their cases are now abandoned, as are those of all 
the worthies who lived under the former dispensation. We come, 
then, to the gospel dispensation. And if entire sanctification were 
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to be found any where on earth, it might be expected in the church 
at Jerusalem, immediately subsequent to the day of Pentecost— 
when the disciples “ were all jilled with the Holy Ghost,” and 
“ great grace was upon them all.” But alas, there was imperfec- 
tion even here. Shortly after the Pentecost season “ there arose a 
murmuring of the Grecians against the Hebrews, because their 
widows were neglected in the daily ministration ;” and the diffi- 
culty was settled by the appointment of deacons, to take the 
charge of this necessary concern Acts 6: 1—3. 

If there were any perfect indiveduals in the church at this time, 
we might expect they would be Peter and Barnabas; the former 
of whom was the principal preacher and spokesman among the 
Apostles ; and the latter is expressly said to be “a good man, and 
full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith.” Acts 11: 24. But. in 
process of time, Peter dissembled to such a degree, through fear of 
the Jews, that Paul ‘“ withstood him to his face, because he was to 
be blamed ;” and ‘“ Barnabas also was carried away with their dis- 
simulation.” Gal. 2: 11—13. ) 

But the Apostle Paul, it is insisted, was a perfect man; and the 
proof of this is thought to be furnished in his own writings. “Ye 
are witnesses, and God also, how holily, and justly, and unblama- 
bly we behaved ourselves among you that believe.” 1 Thess. 2: 
10. ‘Iam pure from the blood of all men; for I have not 
shunned to declare all the counsel of God.’ Acts 20: 26. “Our 
rejoicing is this, the testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity 
and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of 
God, we have our conversation in the world.” 2 Cor. 1 : 12, 
“ God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto 
the world.” Gal. 6: 14. “The life which I now live in the 
flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God.” Gal. 2:20. Paul 
ae as body, and brought it into subjection, lest, when he 

ad preached to others, he him 
se iran others to be Spi Howes $e : es a 
> : also was. of Christ. 
He was willing either to live or die, assured that for him to live 
was Christ, and to die was gain.* Now this, it must be confessed, 
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is strong language; indicating not only a conscious integrity. and 
fidelity, but an assured hope. Paul was under a necessity often, 
in replying to those who aspersed his character. and denied his 
apostleship, and with a view also to incite the recent Gentile con- 
verts to newness of life and new obedience, to use language such 
as this. But do the expressions above quoted imply, that Paul 
regarded himself, at the time, as in a state of sinless. perfection ? 
I think not; and I am led to think so, 

(1.) From comparing his language with that often used in 
Scripture in reference to confessedly imperfect. men. Thus it is 
said of Job, that he “was perfect and upright, one that. feared 
God and eschewed evil ;’—of David, that-he “ followed God with 


’ also, 


all his heart, to do that only which was right in his eyes; 
that he was ‘‘a man after God’s own heart, who fulfilled all. his 
will ;’—-of Asa, that ‘his heart was perfect with the Lord 
all his days ;” and.of Hezekiah, that he “ walked before God in 
truth, and with a perfect heart ;’—of Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
that “they were both righteous before God, walking in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless ;”—of Bar- 
nabas, that ““he was a good man, and. full of the Holy Ghost, and 
of faith ;’—and of the Corinthians, at the time of Paul’s writing 
to them his first Epistle, that they were “enriched with all. utter- 


> and “came behind in no gift, waiting 


ance, and all knowledge,’ 
for the coming.of the Lord Jesus Christ.”* Now every intelligent 
reader of the Bible knows what interpretation to put upon these 
passages of Scripture, and with what necessary qualifications to 
understand them. But if language such as this could with. pro- 
priety be used in regard to confessedly imperfect men ; surely, the 
language which Paul used respecting himself (especially when we 
consider the circumstances under which he used it) does not neces- 
_ sarily imply that he was sinlessly perfect. . But, 

(2.) Let us consider some events in the history of Paul. In 
regard to the contention between him and Barnabas (whatever 
may be thought as to the original grounds of it) the language of 
Scripture implies that there was blame on both sides. The con- 


* See Job1:1. 1Kings14:S8and15:14. 2Kings 20: 3, Luke : 6. 
Acts 11 : 21 and 13 : 22. 1.Cor. 1:5, 7. ; é 
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tention between them was a sharp one-—“ so sharp, that they parted 
asunder, the one from the other,” and could’ no longer prosecute 
their Missionary labors in company. Acts 15: 39. 

There is another act, in the subsequent history of Paul, which 
(however good may have been his intentions) I have never been 
able to contemplate without pain. It was his yielding to the 
advice of the elders at Jerusalem, and consenting to purify himself, 
and be at charges, with certain Nazarites in the temple,—thus 
seeming to be a much stricter observer of the Jewish rites and cus- 
toms, than he actually was. I agree entirely with good Mr. Scott, 
in reference to this transaction. ‘It would be found very difficult 
wholly to defend the Apostle from the charge of temporizing 
too much in this matter. His deference to the judgment of his 
brethren, his desire of becoming all things to all men, and his wil- 
Tingness to conciliate the Jewish believers, seem to have carried 
‘him rather too far; and he was led to hold out a greater degree 
“of regard to the Mosaic law, than he showed in his general con- 
sduct.”* The concession, too, instead of answering the intended 
‘purpose, was the immediate occasion of his being taken into cus- 
tody, and of his suffering a Jong and perilous imprisonment. 

(3.) The language of Paul, in various parts of his Epistles, is 
entirely inconsistent with the supposition, that he considered himself 
a sinlessly perfect man. I will not lay stress here on the celebrated 
passage, in Romans 7 : 10—23; because this is a disputed pas-- 
sage: although I can have no doubt that the Apostle, in this place, 
is speaking of himself, and is describing his experience and conflicts, 
after he became a real Christian. He certainly expresses a full 
approbation of the Divine law. “ 'The law is holy, and the com- 
mandment holy, and just, and good.” He tells us that he loved to 
do good, and hated to do evil, and did not allow himself in sin. 
“That which I do, I allow not; for what I would, that do I not; 
but what | hate, that do I.” He assures us that he ‘ delights in 
the law of God, after the inward man ;” and speaks of sin as an 
odious and intolerable burden. If these are not the exercises of 
a renewed, regenerate heart, I hardly know in what language such 
exercises could be described. But, as I said, I do not depend on 
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this passage. If this were entirely set aside, there are others which 
seem to me decisive.—The Apostle repeatedly represents himself, 
in his Epistles, as bearing about a heavy burden, and sighing and 
groaning to be delivered.* What was it, then, which thus bur- 
dened the heart of Paul, and drew from him such groans for 
deliverance? Was it a sense of remaining sin? Then, certainly, 
he was not free from sin. Or if we suppose it to have been the 
troubles and afflictions of life, this supposition is scarcely more 
consistent than the other, with the idea of sinless perfection—And 
what are we to think of language such as the following: “ Having 
therefore these promises, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness: 
of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness, in the fear of God.” 2 
Cor. 7: 1. Could the writer of this exhortation regard himself as: 
already clean? If so, in what respects should he farther cleanse 
himself 1—But there is another passage still more decisive, ‘ Not 
as though I had already attained, either were already perfect ; but 
I follow after, if that I may apprehend that, for which also I am 
apprehended of Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself to 
have apprehended; but this one thing I do: Forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” Phil. 3 : 12—14. What are we to 
suppose the Apostle Paul to intend, by these remarkable words ? 
Did he mean to say to the Philippians (as some will have it) that. 
he had not been already dead, and buried, and raised again; and 
that he did not appear among his brethren in his spiritual, glorified, 
resurrection body? Did he think it needful to tell them as much 
as this? Or did he not mean to say—in language so plain that no 
one henceforward need ever misunderstand it—that he did not re- 
gard himself as already a sinlessly perfect man? The mark of 
perfection was yet before him; and “ forgetting those things which 
were behind, and reaching forth unto those which were before,” he 
pressed towards it, with all the ardor of his soul. 

I have dwelt the longer on the case of Paul, because so much 
stress is laid on it by our modern pretenders to entire sanctification. 
They seem to feel (and not without reason) that it would be arro- 


* See Rom. 8 : 23, and 2 Cor. 5: 2—4. 
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gance in them to pretend to be better than the Apostle Paul, and 
that if he was not a perfect man, it will be vain to search for any, 
on this side heaven. 

Anattempt has been made to show that John also was perfect. 
But this *can hardly succeed, in face of his express declaration : 
“If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not mus.” 1 John 1: 8. Will it be said in reply to this, 
that John here (speaking in behalf of himself and his brethren) 
refers only to past sins—sins conimitted before the period of their 
entire sanctification? But on this groand, John might, with as 
much propriety, utter the same language now. He might proclaim 
to all the saints in glory, “If we say that we have ‘no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” ‘The Apostle here 
speaks, it will be observed, in the present tense; and the whole 
passage shows, on the very face of it, that he did not then regard 
either himself or his brethren as free from sin. 

-The most hopeful case of supposed perfection, which has occur- 
red in modern times, is that of the late pious and very lovely James 
Brainerd ‘Taylor; and the 23d of April, 1822, has been fixed 
upon as the period of his entire sanctification. There can be no 
doubt, I think, that this was a memorable day to the soul of Taylor 
—a day:m which he made large advances in the Divine life, and 
after which, for a'season, he’seems to have had no present con- 
sciousness of sm. But that he did not think himself perfect, from 
this time, is proved from numerous passages in his subsequent writ- 
ings. In the course of the same year, he says, “ For all our short 
comings, during the past year, may we be suitably humbled, and 
learn wisdom from the consequences of our remissness.” Early in 
the next year, he writes as follows, “In reading the Scriptures on 
the subject of prayer, I was ready to reproach myself for so much 
remissness in this sacred duty. Alas! how many hours have been 
lost in sleep, which should have been devoted to closet duties. 
How much has my soul lost, by this sinful gratification of the flesh. 
It will not be pretended, that this is the language of a perfect 
Christian—one in “a confirmed state of pure and perfect holiness” 
—one experiencing “the perpetwal presence and all pervading in- 


* Memoirs of Taylor; pp? 91, 101. 
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Jluence of holy love.” 1 shall notice but another argument’ in 
proof of perfection in the present life, which is, 

6. That by the opposite doctrine, too much efficacy and 
importance are ascribed to death. Death is represented as 
the grand purifier from sin. Believers are to continue, in a 
greater or less degree, under the power of sin, till the period of 
their dissolution ; and then they are instantly and entirely delivered. 
But those who urge this argument or objection, misunderstand, 
or misrepresent, the commonly received doctrine. So far from 
making death the grand purifier from sin, we attach no purifying 
efficacy to this event at all. It is in itself a mere physical, consti- 
tutional change, which has no power or tendency to sanctify the 
heart. ‘The spiritual change which the believer experiences in the 
moment of death is to be ascribed, I apprehend, in part, to the 
great and important change which now takes place in his eircum- 
stances. His probation is ended. His toils, and trials, and temp- 
tations have all ceased. He goes from a region of comparative 
darkness into one of pure and perfect light ;—from a world of pol- 
lution and sin to one of spotless and unchanging holiness. He is 
now like his Saviour, for he sees him as he is; he is assimilated to 
heaven, because he has entered it.—He also receives, from this 
moment, larger measures of Divine grace and influence, than ever 
before—enough to consummate and perfect the work of his sancti- 
fication. ‘The Holy Spirit, which had a partial and interrupted 
possession of his heart on earth, now becomes its sole and blessed 
occupant. His light is no more clouded. His spiritual sun no 
more goes down. His heart is a temple out of which the Divine 
influence no more departs, and from which ascends up perpetually 
and eternally the incense of a perfect love. Such is the perfection 
of heaven, and such the causes of it. It is not to be ascribed to 
death; but to the great change of circumstances through which 
the believer passes in the moment of death, and to the larger, rich- 
er and more constant supplies, which are now afforded him, of the | 
Holy Spirit. 

I have now examined the principal arguments that I have ever 
seen urged in favor of perfection in the present. life. I have en- 
deavoured to do it with patience and candor. And however 
plausible some of them may appear, I am satisfied that they do not 
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support the doctrine. They fail of proving that a sinless perfec- 
tion is ever attained in the present world. 

And here I might with propriety leave the question. The labor 
of proof is with those who undertake to maintain the affirmative ; 
and if this fails, the question properly fails with it—But such is 
the interest and importance of the subject, that 1am unwilling to 
leave it here. I crave your indulgence further, while I endeavour 
to show, directly, that there 1s no perfection in the present life. 
And, 

1. The mode in which this perfection is said to be attained 
seems to me unscriptural, absurd, and even impossible. It is not 
to be attained through the instrumentality of truth, and the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, but by fazth—a single, simple exercise of 
faith. Sanctification and justification are placed on the same foot- 
~ ing here, and faith is made the condition of the one, as much as of 
the other. ‘The sinner is to feel his perishing need of both alike ; 
he is to see an infinite sufficiency in Christ for the supply of both; 
and with the full consent of his heart, and in the entire consecra- 
tion of all his powers, he is to cast himself upon Christ, and receive 
instant, perfect sanctification, as well as justification, at his hands. 
Now to the mode of sanctification here presented, I have several 
weighty objections. In the first place, there is no ground in the 
gospel for that strong analogy or resemblance between sanctification 
and justification, which is here supposed. So far from this, there 
are scarcely any two points connected with our salvation which are 
more unlike. For example ; justification is a sovereign act of God 
the Father, forgiving and accepting the penitent, believing soul. 
But sanctification is a part of the official work of the Holy Spirit, 
purifying the soul, and preparing it for heaven. In justification, 
God does that for us which we could not do for ourselves—which 
we are never required to do—which we are forbidden to attempt. 
But in sanctification, we are led by the Spirit to the doing of that, 
which 7s within the scope of our natural ability, and of God’s re- 
quirements, but which, owing to the depravity of our hearts, we 
“never perform, without Divine aid. Consequently, of justification, 
we are the passive recipients ; while, of sanctification, we are, 
under God, the willing agents—God “ working in us to will and to 
do,” while we “ work out our own salvation, with fear and trem- 
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bling.” As in justification, we have nothing ourselves to do, so 
motives are never addressed to us, with reference to this object. 
But sanctification, from first to-last, is carried on through the instru- 
mentality of motives—the presentation and influence of God’s holy 


truth. Justification, so far as relates to the penalty of the Divine 


law, is instantaneous and perfect. Sinners, in no case, are half 
justified, and half not. . But sanctification, if ever complete in the 
present world, in most instances, certainly, is gradual and partial. 
The work is commenced, and is going on here, but is not complet- 
ed, till we arrive at heaven. Justification is grounded directly on 
the atonement of Christ. A full atonement having been made, 
God “can be just, and yet the justifier of him who believeth in 
Jesus.” Accordingly faith is, every where in the gospel, made the 
indispensable condition of justification. “ Being justified by fazth, 
we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Rom. 
5:1. But sanctification, though a blessed fruit—a result of the 
atonement of Christ, is not directly grounded on it. Hence, it is 
not, like justification, conditioned on faith. Irepeat this remark ; 
and I urge it as another distinct objection to the view above given 
—sanctification is not conditioned on faith. Faith indeed, bemg 
a holy exercise, is a part of sanctification, and an important part 
of it; so that the more faith a person has, the more he is sanctifi- 
ed. Faith, also, by giving vividness and impression to the truths 
of revelation, and thus increasing their power over the mind, tends 
greatly to promote our sanctification. Still, faith is not a condition 
of sanctification, as it is of justification. ‘The subject is never so 
represented in the Scriptures ; and if it were, it would be a serious 
objection to the Scriptures; as the idea involves a manifest alsurd- 
ity. Itisnomore or less than this, ‘If you will put forth an act of 
perfect faith, and thereby become perfect; you shall be perfect. 
And if you will continue in this state (as without doubt. you will, 
when once you have entered it) putting forth these acts of perfect 
faith, and thus keeping yourself perfect ; you shall be kept perfect.’ 
I would not misrepresent the views of any of my brethren; but 
really, when they are thoroughly sifted and analyzed, 1 can make 
neither more nor less of them, than has here been stated. ‘If, with 
the full consent of your heart, and in the entire consecration of all 
your powers, you will commit yourself to Christ for sanctification, 
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you shall be instantly and perfectly sanctified ; and if you will 
persevere in these exercises of faith, you shall be permanantly 
sanctified ; which is the same as to say, ‘If you will become 
perfect, you shall be perfect ; and if you will continue perfect, you 
shall continue perfect.’—Suffice it to observe, that this is not the 
Scriptural mode of sanctification. It is not the way in which 
persons ever were sanctified, or ever can be. “There is an utter 
and obvious impossibility in the case. ‘You cannot be wholly 
sanctified, without first exercising perfect faith, as the indispensable 
condition of sanctification. But you cannot exercise perfect faith, 
without being already wholly sanctified.’ The condition includes 
the very thing to be obtained on that condition; which is absurd 
and impossible.* 

2. That Christ's people on earth are universally in a state of 
imperfection, may be inferred from some of the typical rites of the 
Israelitish church. I refer particularly to that most solemn of all 
their rites—the service of the high priest on the great day of atone- 
ment. It was on this sacred day (occurring only once in a year) 
that the high priest went into the most holy place, to sprinkle the 
mercy seat with the blood of atonement, and to burn incense before 
the Lord. And this was done, as the nature of the service implies, 
and as we are expressly told, “because of the wncleanness of the 


children of Israel, and because of their transgressions and their 


sins.” Lev. 16:4, If the congregation had been free from sin, 
this annual atonement would not have been needed, and the whole 
service would have been unmeaning. Or if any individuals in the 
congregation had been, through the year, in a state of entire holi- 
ness, the service of the priest would have been superfluous to them. 
They would not have needed it, and could have had no personal 
interest in it.—But this work of the Israelitish priest was highly 
and gloriously typzcal of what our blessed Redeemer is now doing 
for us in heaven. He “is not entered into the holy places made 
with hands, which are figures (types, likenesses) of the true, but 
into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us.” 
Heb. 9: 24. He has gone into the holy place above, to present 
there his blood of atonement, and to offer the incense of his inter- 
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cession. The particular objects of this intercession are jis people 
on the earth ; and the nature of the service indicates, and the sig- 
nificancy of the type implies, that they, like the ancient congrega- 
tion of Israel, are universally in a state of imperfection. They all 
need a present application of the blood of atonement. They all 
need an interest in the intercessions of their great High Priest. 
And this shows that they are all, in a greater or less degree, under 
the power of sin. It is because they sin, that they need an Advo- 
cate with the Father ;* and if any of them are perfectly free from 
sin—if they have come into a state of entire and permanent sanc- 
tification ; they may well dispense with any farther services of their 
heavenly Advocate, and with any new applications of atonmg 
blood. 

3. I urge against the doctrine of perfection in the present life, 
the almost unanimous opinion of the church, from the beginning to 
the present time.—As there was confessedly no perfection in the 
Israelitish church, so there appear to have been no pretenders to it. 
The universal sentiment, during the first 4000 years of the church’s 
history, seems to have been, “There is no man living that sinneth 
not.” Who can say, I have made my heart clean; 1 am pure 
from my sin ?” 

Soon after the introduction of the new dispensation, and the 
glorious out-pouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, when, 
if ever, we might expect entire freedom from sin, we find “ mur- 
murings’”’ and imperfections among the disciples. Acts6:1. In 
subsequent parts of the sacred history, we find frequent mention of 
errors and faults, even among the inspired Apostles, and hear them 
repeatedly disclaiming all pretence of having arrived to a sinless 
perfection. m 

In the ages succeeding the Apostles, we discover no wenteeaten: 
and no pretenders to it. The sentiment of the church at that 
period was well expressed in the following adage of Jerome; 
«This is the only perfection of men, to know themselves imperfect.” 
And so it was (if we except some few of the wildest fanatics) all 
along down the church’s history, almost to the present time. It is 
not unlikely that such men as Montanus and Manes, each of whom 
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claimed to be nothing less than the promised Comforter, may also 
have claimed to be free from sin. Possibly St. Francis, too, whom 
his followers blasphemously eulogized as “ another Christ,” and 
those German fanatics, who ran about the streets, 2 puris natura- 
libus, declaring themselves to be the naked truth, may have done 
the same. But no stress will be laid on examples such as these. 

It has been said that the Moravians, or United Brethren, are 
perfectionists. But that this is not true of them, as a body, is evi- 
dent from the fact, that they early adopted the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, as the symbol of their faith, in wltich the doctrine of perfec- 
tion in the present life is strongly repudiated.. (See Art. xii.) 
About the middle of the last century, individuals among the Mo- 
ravians, in resisting what they thought too strong a tendency 
towards a legal spirit, ran into the opposite errors of Antinomian- 
ism and Perfectionism; and thereby occasioned great reproach to 
the whole community, and broucht it, for a time, into the extremest 
peril. But by the decisive action of Count Zinzendorf and the 
Bishops, the evil was soon corrected, and the danger removed.* 

I am not aware that the doctrine of perfection ever hada respec- 
table advocate in the church, until the time of the late Mr. John 
' Wesley. And even he, as we have seen, did not inculcate a sin- 
less perfection. ‘The most perfect,” says he, “have continual 
need of the merits of Christ, even for their actual transgressions ; 
and may say for themselves, as well for their brethren, Forgive us 
our trespasses.” 

I do not propose this argument, from the history of the church, 
as in itself conclusive. And yet it is one which, with considerate 
minds, will have much weight. If this doctrine of perfection is so 
clearly taught in the Scriptures, and is of so great importance, as 
some now pretend, how shall it be accounted for that the church, 
for almost 6000 years—from the beginning to the time of Christ, 
and from his time almost to the present day—has remained in igno- 
‘rance and error respecting it? 

A. Lurge further against the doctrine of perfection, that the 
Christian life on earth is uniformly represented in the Scriptures as 
a state of warfare. And what is that warfare, in which the people 
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of God are here engaged, and for which they are exhorted to gird 

on and wear the whole armor of the gospel? It-is not merely an 

outward conflict against the multiform temptations of the world, 

and the seductions of the wicked one. Nor is it'an inward con- 

flict against untoward propensities and habits merely—things which, 

in themselves, are not morally evil. The warfare of the Christian, 

in its interior, deeper elements, is a much more serious matter than 

all this. It is primarily and most essentially a contest against’ sin. 

The Apostle Paul has described’ it in a single sentence. ‘'The 

flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh ; and 

these two are contrary the one to the other, so that ye cannot do 

the things that ye would.” Gal. 6: 17. What the Apostle 

means, in this and the parailel passages, by the term flesh, is ex- 

ceedingly obvious. It is that which is carnal—that which “ lust- 

eth against the Spirit’”—that which keeps back the Christian from 

fulfilling his holy, spiritual desires, and accomplishing the good that 

he would. In short, the term flesh here, as in most other places, 

necessarily includes the idea of sim; and the warfare of the Chris- 
tian, in its more important features, is a struggle—a contest against: 
remaining, indwelling sin. Of course, then, he is not free from 

sin. Nor is he likely to gain his last victory over it, and be brought. 
into a state where he may lay down his armor, till his probation om 

earth is finished, and he enters heaven. 

5. Another argument against perfection in this life may be drawn 
from those chastisements, to which the Christian is here continually 
subject.—The afilictions of God’s people in the present world are 
all to be regarded in the light of chastisements. They form no 
part of the proper penalty of the Divine law: This has been re- 
mitted to the people of God. Neither are they to be considered 
as exemplary inflictions, intended to sustain the authority of the 
Sovereign, and deter others from sin. They are rather the correc- 
tions of a Father’s rod—the kind and merciful visitations of his 
hand. But why does God visit his people, in this world, with so 
many chastisements? Why does he inflict upon them so severe a 
discipline? He has himself most unequivocally answered these 
inquiries. “If my children forsake my law, and walk not am my 
judgments ; if they break my statutes, and keep not my command- 
ments; then’ will I visit their transgressions with the rod, and 
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their iniquity with stripes.” Ps. 89 : 80—82. If the children of 
God were perfectly good children—if they never violated his laws, 
nor incurred his displeasure ; why should they be chastised at all ? 
Why should the rod be laid upon them, and they be caused to 
bleed and to smart under it?) No kind earthly parent ever treats 
perfectly good children after this manner—inflicting corrections, 
when they have committed no offence. God does not thus treat 
his perfectly good children in the other world. Nor would he treat 
them thus in this world, if they were holy and perfect here. We 
assuredly infer, therefore, that as long a8 Divine chastisements are 
inflicted, God sees something in the hearts and characters of his 
people to be corrected by them ; and as these chastisements termi- 
nate only with their breath, their sins and sorrows may well be re- 
garded as then coming to an end together. 

The modern advocates of entire sanctification regard this as an 
instantaneous gift. tis conditioned on faith; and the moment 
that the requisite faith is exercised, the gift of sanctification is be- 
stowed. In opposition to this view of the case, I remark, 

6. That sanctification is represented in the Scriptures as a pro- 
gresswe work. It ought, indeed, to be accomplished at once. 
Men ought instantly to cease from all their transgressions, and be- 
come perfectly obedient to the will of God. But this is not the 
way in which men actually discharge their duty. Whatever may 
be said as to their abilities and obligations, the work of sanctifica- 
tion, even in good men, is not instantaneous, but progressive. 
«The path of the just is as the shining light, which shines more 
and more, unto the perfect day.’ Prov.4: 18. “The kingdom 
of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in 
three’measures of meal, till” (by a gradual, secret process) “ the 
whole was leavened.” Matt. 13: 38. Again, “the kingdom of 
God is as if a man should cast seed into the ground, and should 
sleep and rise, night and day, and the seed should spring and grow 
up, he knoweth not how. For the earth bringeth forth fruit of 
herself; first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear. But when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he putteth 
in the sickle, because the harvest is come.” Mark 4 : 26—29, ’ 
As regeneration and justification are both instantaneous, I know 
not to what this parable can refer, except to the progressive sancti- 
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fication of the soul. It contains also an intimation, that when this 
work of sanctification is finished, the ripened believer will be gath- 
ered into the garner of heaven. 

7. The doctrine of perfection in the present life is. contradicted 
by many direct representations of Scripture. Iwill quote a few 
of the passages to which [here refer.. The Psalmist says,  Lhave 
seen an end of all perfection.” Why? “Thy commandment is 
exceeding broad.” ‘Two remarkable and most instructive para- 
graphs, to be brought together in the same sentence. Ps. 119: 
96... Solomon, speaking under a high inspiration, says, ‘There is 
no man that sinneth not.” And as though this were not enough, 
he adds in another place, “There is not a just man upon earth, 
that doeth good and sinneth not.” He even interrogates further 
and asks, ‘‘ Who can say, I have made my heart clean ; I am pure 
from my sin?” - Implying strongly, that no one can say this.* The 
Apostle Paul represents “ the heavenly Jerusalem” as the residence, 
not only of ‘‘an innumerable company of angels,” and of “God, 
the judge of all,” but also of “ the spirits of just men made. per- 
fect ;” implying that they are not perfect, till they arrive at heaven. 
Heb. 12: 23.. The Apostle James, speaking of himself and his 
brethren, says, “ In many things we offend all,” or all offend. Jam. 
3:2. The Apostle John says, “If we say that.we have no sin, 
we deceive.ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” He also says, 
“When he (Christ) shall appear, we shall be like him ; for we shall 
see him as he is ;” implying that we shall not be like him, till we 
see him as he is. 1 John 1:8. 3: 2. 

There is another passage which 1 have designedly deferred for a 
more particular consideration, and which, if it stood alone in the 
Scriptures, would be sufficient to determine this whole question. 
It.is that, part of the Lord’s prayer, in which we are directed to 
say, ‘‘Horgive us our trespasses, as we also forgive them that 
trespass against us.” All Christians believe that our Saviour is 
here giving us, if not a precise form, at least a perfect pattern of 
prayer. And it is a pattern after which we are to copy daily, as 
long as we need “‘ our daily bread.” Christians, then, are to pray 
daily, as long as they live, for the pardon of their sins—a thing 
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which they cannot do, with sincerity or propriety, after their sins 
have all béen repented of and pardoned, and they have come into 
a state of entire perfection. As well might they implore the par- 
don of their sins in heaven, as (in such a state) to pray for their 
forgiveness on earth. 

The advocates of perfection, as we have seen in a former part 
of this discourse, attempt to support their doctrine by an appeal to 
facts. They say that there have actually been perfect men on 
the earth—numbers, who have attained to a state of entire sancti- 
fication. I propose to place the denial of this doctrine on the same 
ground ; and to urge, 

8. That, with the exception of our blessed Saviour, there have 
been no perfect individuals on earth, from the beginning to the pres- 
ent time. There have, indeed, been persons of eminent holiness. 
There was Enoch, who “ walked with God, and was not, for God 
took him ;”’ and Abraham, to whom God committed the covenant 
of his church, and constituted him the “ father of all them that 
believe ;”? and Moses, who conversed with Jehovah face to face, 
and of whom God said, that he was ‘ faithful in all his house ;” 
and David, “a man after God’s own heart, who fulfilled all his 
will ;” and Isaiah, and Elijah, and Daniel, and many others under 
the former dispensation, who seem to have lived more in heaven 
than on earth, and to have enjoyed almost continual intercourse with 
the angels, and with God. Yet not one of this great cloud of wit- 
nesses is any longer claimed, as among the perfect. In respect to 
most of them, the faithful pen of inspiration has recorded their 
imperfections, and recorded, too, their own humble confessions of 
sin.—And what is remarkable, in the nearest approaches of these 
holy men to God, and when favored with the brightest visions of 
his glory, they were uniformly the most sensible of their own un- 
worthiness. Thus Job, when he had the clearest manifestations of 
the Supreme Being, and his heart was filled with love and awe, 
began to ‘ abhor himself, and to repent in dust and ashes.” He 
had justified himself before, and protested his innocence ; but now 
he lays his hand upon his mouth and says, ‘ Behold, I am vile.” 
And so Isaiah, when he had that wonderful vision of J ehovah; sit- 
ting upon a throne, high and lifted up, with his train filling the 
temple, cried out, “Woe is me, for I am undone ; because I am a 
man of unclean lips.” 
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And-when we come down to the gospel dispensation, the times 
of our Saviour and his Apostles, we find the same general course 
of things continued ;—individuals of eminent gifts and holiness, 
but still of acknowledged imperfections. ‘There were imperfections 
in the church at Jerusalem, immediately subsequent to the day of 
Pentecost. There were imperfections—manifest, confessed, be- 
wailed imperfections among the Apostles, and in the chiefest of 
them. ‘There were imperfections among those primitive martyrs 
and missionaries, whose faith stood the test of many fiery persecu- 
tions, and who, in the midst of the most appalling dangers and 
deaths, urged forward the struggling cause of Christ, and in a little 
time filled the world with his doctrine.—And if we find no perfec- 
tion on earth (except that of the Saviour) neither in the Old Tes- 
tament, nor the New, nor among the martyrs of the early church; 
where, I ask, are we to look for it?» Where are the men and women 
who can put forth a valid, or even a plausible claim, to so high an 
attainment? There is still (praised be God) much piety on the 
earth. There are individuals not a few, of eminent holiness and 
usefulness. But where is there one—whether man, woman, or 
child—who can pretend to have more faith than Abraham, or more 
meekness than Moses, or more patience than Job, or more fervor 
than David, or to have risen to higher attainments in religion, or to 
a more intimate communion with heaven, than Isaiah, and Daniel, 
and Peter, and John, and Paul ?—In this view, certainly, the claim 
to a sinless perfection, which has been set up in recent times, is 
enough to make one blush and weep. I wish to think as well as 
possible of all my christian brethren and sisters—and in general I 
do think well of them; but when I see individuals, here and there 
—some of them, at best, but mere neophytes in religion—mere 
babes in Christ—professing to be wholly sanctified—to have no 
more sin—to have reached a state of entire perfection—a state to 
which patriarchs and prophets, Apostles and martyrs made no 
pretensions; I say, with Mr. Finney in his better days, “I am 
confounded !” I am aggrieved and astonished at the grossness of 
the delusion! ‘That such individuals may be sincere and pious, I 
do not doubt. But they certainly do not know what is in their 
hearts; and they only need a more clear and full discovery of them- 

selves, to make them feel as Job did, when he stood arraigned and: 
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humbled before God; or as Isaiah did, in his visions of the heav- 
enly glory. 

But this brings me to my last argument against the doctrine of 
perfection, which is, that the more experience Christians have in 
religion, and the more deeply they become acquainted with them- 
selves, the more sensible they are of their own unworthiness.—It is 
not uncommon for sinners under conviction to think that they have 
searched their hearts to the bottom, seen all their vileness, and 
been fully enlightened as to the number and magnitude of their 
sins. But if they are converted, and live and learn in the school 
of Christ for a course of years, they become sensible of their mis- 
take. They see and know, that the views which they had of sin, 
and of themselves as sinners, previous to conversion, were but faint 
and inadequate. It is not uncommon for new converts, in the full- 
ness of. their first love and joy, to have no remaining consciousness 
of sin, and to feel as though it was subdued forever. But ordina- 
rily, it does not require a long experience to cure them. effectually 
of this delusion. As they grow in a knowledge of God, of his law, 
and of their own hearts, they see, that instead of having gotten the 
‘final victory over sin, they have but just buckled on the armor to 
contend against it ;—instead of having finished the race, and won 
the field, they have in fact but just entered it. Augustine could 
not have written his Confessions, nor Bunyan his Pilgrim’s Progress, 
nor could President Edwards have adopted that strong language in 
which he was wont to speak of his own sinfulness, the’ first week 
after his conversion, or the first year. The deep knowledge which 
these holy men gained of their own corruptions was the result of 
much trial, experience, examination, and watchfulness. As they 
grew in grace from year to year, and made progress in the Chris- 
tian life, they grew in humility and penitence, and in deep and 
affecting views of their own unworthiness. And so it is with every 
other growing Christian. His confidence in himself diminishes, in 
proportion as his spiritual attamments increase. As he learns more 
of the extent and purity of God’s law, and sees more clearly the 
beauty and excellency of holiness, he feels more deeply the defile- 
ment and the guilt of sin. He finds new sources of evil opening 
in his heart, and points of duty, before unobserved, rise up to view 
and require attention. And thus, while he is improving in all good- 
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ness, he seems to himself, often, to be deteriorating. He seems to 
remain at a vast and wcreasing distance from that point of perfec- 
tion to which his heart aspires.* 

If this account of the matter is just, (as I cannot doubt it is) 
then what are we to think of those pretences to perfection, which 
Christians at this day, and not unfrequently very young Christians, 
are putting forth? I expressed the opinion, publicly, more than 
two years ago, that they are a delusion ;+ and all my researches 
and reflections since have served to confirm me in the same senti- 
ment. Nor is the delusion here spoken of a harmless’ one. Its 
influence, in various ways, will be likely to be injurious. 

In the first place, it will lead those who embrace it to lower 
down the claims of the Divine law... The law will receive such 
modifications in their hands, that they can easily bring themselves 
up to what they conceive to be the measure of its requisitions. 
This is the effect, which the error in question seems to have had 
on the system of Mr. Wesley. He represents the Adamic law as 
abolished ; “in the room of which Christ hath established another, 
namely, the law of faith. Not every one that. doeth, but every 
one that believeth, now receiveth righteousness.” | ‘The same effect 
is already visible, in the teachings of the Professors at Oberlin. 
In his Lectures on Sanctification, Mr. Finney complains that “the 
standard of Christian perfection has been elevated much above the 
demands of ‘the law, in its application to human beings, in our 
present state of existence.” While he admits that there may be 
some “danger of frittering away the claims of the law, and letting 
down the standard,” he insists that, “hitherto, the error has been 
on the other side.’ In short, he labors, with much zeal, as it 
seems to me, to accommodate the immutable and eternal law of God 
to the present infirmities and imperfections of men ; so that it may 
be no very difficult matter for men, in their present state, to yield 
a: perfect and constant obedience.$ 

Perhaps Mr. Finney is not fully aware of all the consequences 
of thus: tampering with the law of God; and I have not the time, 
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if I had the ability, to point them out. In respect to the Christian, 
these consequences are very obvious—rendering him easy and sat- 
isfied with present attainments, and excluding effectually that deep 
sense of deficiency and unworthiness, and those feelings of humil- 
ity and self-abasement, in which Christian piety so essentially 
consists. In their bearing on the condition and prospects of the 
sinner, the consequences of abating the claims of the law must be 
even more disastrous. It will be impossible, iv this case, so to 
exhibit the law, as to produce deep convictions of sin. Impenitent 
sinners, or many of them, cannot be made to see, that they fall 
much short of the claims of such a law, or that they are in much 
danger from its condemning power. ‘They compare themselves 
with individuals around them, who claim to yield a perfect obedi- 
ence, and conclude, if they have nothing to answer for, except the 
difference between themselves and these individuals, that surely 
they have nothing to fear. Hence, under the preaching of such a 
law, and of such perfection, not only will the piety of Christians 
suffer, but the conviction and conversion of sinners will be rendered 
next to impossible.* 

Another tendency of the delusion of which I have spoken, is to 
self-righteousness and spiritual pride. 'Those who think them- 
selves perfect will, of course, think themselves much better than 
others, and will look down on their imperfect brethren and sisters 
with an eye of pity, it may be of scorn.—This spiritual pride is, 
perhaps, the most insinuating and deceitful of all our sins. It 
glides insensibly into the heart, and when once seated there, it is 
not easy of detection or expulsion. President Edwards somewhere 
compares it to the several coats of an onion. When one coat is 
removed, there is another under it; and when the second is remoy- 
ed, there is another under that. It is a sin which does not often 
exist alone. Censoriousness and uncharitableness are its next door 
neighbours, and always follow in its train. It is a sin against which 
all Christians have need to be peculiarly watchful, and to which, 
obviously, those Christians who think themselves perfect are pecu- 
liarly exposed. 

A connexion has commonly been observed between a fancied 
perfection, and wild, fanatical, enthusiastic notions. The more 
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ancient perfectionists were all of them fanatics of the wildest stamp. 
When perfectionism appeared among the Moravians, enthusiasm 
and disorder appeared simultaneously with it. And so it was 
among the early followers of Mr. Wesley. Soon after the doctrine 
of perfection had been preached in London, and numbers were led 
to think themselves perfect, Mr. Wesley himself tells us that “en- 
thusiasm broke in. ‘Two or three began to take their own imagi- 
nations for impressions from God, and thence to suppose that they 
should never die. 'The same persons, with a few more, ran into 
other extravagancies, fancying that they could not be tempted— 
that they should feel no more pain—that they had the gift of 
prophecy, and of discerning of spirits. At my return among them,” 
adds Mr. Wesley, “some stood reproved; but others had got 
above instruction.’’* 

Persons who fall into the delusion of which we speak are usually 
led to undervalue Christian ordinances, and religious means. The 
Sabbath, the house of God, sacraments, and set times of prayer 
may be needful for those who are struggling under the bonds of 
sin; but what necessity have the perfect for any of these things? 
Every day is to them a Sabbath, and every place a temple, and 
every breath as the incense of heaven. For persons in this state, 
ordinances are low and carnal things.—There is another reason 
why ordinary religious means are likely to be undervalued by 
the professedly perfect. They cannot fully and cordially wnzte in 
them. The prayers that are offered, the hymns that are sung, the 
sermons that are preached, the Scriptures that are read, all proceed 
on the assumption that Christians, even the best of them, are more 
or less imperfect—that their affections are comparatively cold and 
inconstant—that they have much for which to humble themselves 
before God, and implore his pardon. Now the perfect Christian 
has no sympathy with all this; he cannot unite in it; and to avoid 
the necessity of seeming to unite, he is naturally led to withdraw 
his attendance. 

Another hurtful influence of the delusion of which I speak is, 
it will be likely to hinder the growth of Christians, and stay their 
progress in the Divine life. They think themselves already per- 
Ceeene ae eee ee eee nana) 

* Plain Account &c. p. 76. 
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fect; they have already reached the mark for the prize; and why 
should they forget the things which are behind, and reach forth to 
those which are before? Perhaps this not a necessary result of the 
doctrine. [It would not be a result of it, if Christians actually 
were perfect, like the saints in heaven. But as they are not per- 
fect, and only think they are, the result of the delusion, in all 
ordinary cases, will be, | have no doubt, precisely what. has been 
stated above. Persons will-not hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, who think that they are already filled. They will not. give 
all diligence to make their callmg and eleotion sure, when to them 
it 7s made sure already. ‘They will be likely to rest satisfied with 
present attainments, and will not make those efforts to advance in 
holiness to which, under other circumstances, they would feel’ them- 
selves impelled. 

Perhaps it may be inquired here, if the notion of present perfec- 
tion is a delusion ; how happens it that it is regarded with so much 
favor, and is spreading so extensively, of late, among pious people ? 
And to this I answer ; it is no new thing for delusions to spread 
among pious people. ‘They are not infallible, more than other 
people; and are not less liable to delusions of a certain kind than 
any others. So long as they are in this world, they are exposed to 
the assaults of ‘a busy and subtle adversary, who, if he cannot in- 
jure them in any other way, will cast a mist before their eyes, and 
lead them into some hurtful snare. And I have thought that the 
agé in which we live is distinguished, above most others, for attempts, 
and successes of this diabolical nature. How happens it, I might 
ask in turn, that within a few years, there have come up in this 
country, and in connexion, more or less, with the visible church, 
such delusions as Mormonism, and Campbellism, and Unionism, and 
Anti-governmentism; and Anti-churchism, and the wilder, arosser 
forms of Perfectionism? Is not the hand of the Adversary in all 
this?) And is not his design in it too manifest to be mistaken? If 
he cannot conquer a united church, he will try to conquer a divid- 
ed one. He will withdraw the hearts of Christians ‘from the ap- 
propriate work to which they are called, and set them to quarrelling 
among themselves ; and then he need have no more trouble or anx- 
iety in regard to them. : 

T do not say, certainly, that that form of perfectionism which 
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has been discussed this evening is a delusion of the devil; for I 
do not pretend to be enough acquainted with his plans and opera- 
tions to speak positively on such a subject. But I do say, that if 
he were disposed and permitted to lead some of our best Christians 
astray, to their hurt, I know not with what bait he would be more 
likely to draw them aside, than with this. Of course, he would 
hot try to lead them into any gross immorality—or damnable heresy. 
He knows that he should not succeed in any such effort, and he 
has too much cunning to attempt it. But he throws out before them 
the lure of a fancied perfection—persuades them that it is of no 
difficult attamment—they have only to put forth one strong act of 
faith, and the intervening hindrances are all overleaped, and the 
inviting summit is gained at a bound. Well, this is a fine, enchant- 
ing theory. This is a glad discovery indeed. One after another 
looks at it, and is captivated. One after another makes the requir- 
ed effort, and fancies he has gained the prize. He is now perfectly 
holy. He is as free from sin as are the angels in heaven. And 
he rejoices in the confidence that his whole spirit, and soul, and 
body, are to be preserved blameless, unto the coming of the Lord 
Jesus. Meantime, his wily adversary chuckles, and rejoices over 
him. He has him im a situation now, where, if he cannot destroy 
him, he can essentially injure him. He can clip his wings, and 
curtail his influence. He can infuse the leaven of pride into his 
heart, obstruct his efforts to be useful, and retard him in his growth 
and preparation for heaven. 

I warn you, my friends, and more especially the beloved mem- 
bers of this sacred Seminary—for whose instruction I am in some 
degree responsible, and for whose future respectability and useful- 
ness I feel all the solicitude of a father—I warn you against that 
form of delusion, which I have endeavored to expose this evening. 
If you fall into it, I am sure that it will injure you. It will injure 
you personally ; and through you the church of God, to whose 
service and ministry you have consecrated your lives. or persons 
to think themselves converted, when they are not, is universally 
regarded as a dangerous delusion. But I know not but it may be 
~ equally dangerous, for persons to think themselves perfect, when 
they are not. It may not, indeed, put at equal hazard the salva- 
tion of the soul ; but so far as growth in grace and general useful- 
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ness in the church are concerned, I am not sure but the latter error 
is as great and as dangerous, as the former. 

As remarked already, I do not at all question the piety or the 
sincerity of those who not only advocate perfection in this life, but 
think that they are already perfect. They may be persons of more 
than ordinary piety. ‘They may have come into their present state 
of mind and heart, after a long and severe struggle, and in conse- 
quence of a strong exercise of faith. And their present state may 
be far in advance of that which preceded it. They may have 
more love, more faith, more free and intimate communion with God, 
more joy and peace in their souls, and their general course of life 
may be more decidedly and consistently Christian. In short, they 
may have made considerable advance, in point of religious feeling 
and character; and if they would be content to view the matter 
in this light, to be humble and thankful for it, and go on unto per- 
fection; all would be well. But when they tell us that they are 
already perfect, and plead no better evidence of it than their own 
impressions—their own consciousness ; we stand in doubt of them. 
Or rather we do not stand in doubt. We mourn over an advan- 
tage which the subtle adversary seems to have gotten over them, 
and the hurtful delusion into which we fear he has led them. 

I conclude this long discussion, with urging on all who hear me 
the duty of growing in grace, and pressing onward in their prepara- 
tion for heaven. ‘‘ Forgetting the things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those which are before,” let us press together 
*“‘ towards the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.”—But perhaps, while I urge this scriptural exhorta- 
tion, some are ready to urge back the objection, that the views 
presented in this discourse have a tendency to discourage effort, and 
obstruct those advances in the divine life, which it is the duty and 
privilege of all Christians to make. ‘If we are never to be per- 
fect in the present world, then we will put forth no more endeavours 
after it. We will relax exertion, and rest satisfied with our imper- 
fections.’ But this objection is urged, certainly, without any 
sufficient reason, It is such an one, I think, as no Christian ever 
will urge. His heart will not permit him to doit. It is one which 
would not be allowed the least weight or influence, in relation 
to any other case. ‘Take, for example, perfection in knowledge. 
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No one expects perfection in knowledge in the present woud. 
Learn as much as we may, we still expect to remain far short, ms, 
only of absolute perfection, but of that degree of perfection toy 
which we aspire. But should this consideration be permitted to 
obstruct our progress in knowledge? Should this induce us to fold 
our hands, and remain satisfied with our present ignorance? No 
more should the certainty that we are not to reach the summit of 
moral perfection—perfection in holiness, in the present life, discour- 
age our efforts to grow in grace. Both in knowledge and holiness, 
we may have yet a long way before us. We may have heights to 
climb, and difficulties to overcome, of which we, in our weakness, 
have never dreamed. But let us not on this account, be discour- 
aged or despond. We have a faithful Leader, and an all powerful 
Intercessor. We have a kind Father in the heavens, who watches 
over us, and whose ear is ever open to our requests. We have all 
the motives furnished us which we could reasonably desire, and an 
omnipotent Spirit to accompany them and give them efficacy upon 
our souls. Let us then “ gird up the loins of our minds, and hope 
unto the end.” Let us press onward in our Christian course, and 
never be discouraged, till we come to the end of this mortal con- 
flict—till we lay down our bodies in the dust of death; and then 
will the last sin be overcome, and our struggling souls will be set 
at liberty. "Then the rest of heaven will be sweet. Then will 
our faithful Redeemer bestow upon us the palm of victory, and 
the crown of life. 

My dear Christian brethren, shall you and I bethere? Are we, 
indeed, looking for such things? ‘‘ What manner of persons, then, 
ought we to be, in all holy conversation and godliness ?” © 


4 APPENDIX. 


df NOTE A. 


«<No man,” says Mr. Wesley, ‘‘is able to perform the service 
which the Adamic law requires. . And as no man is obliged to per- 
form it, God does not require it of any man. For Christ is the 
end of the Adamic, as well as of the Mosaic law. By his death, 
he put an end to both. He hath abolished both the one and the 
other, with regard to man; and the obligation to observe either the 
one or the other is vanished.away. Nor is any man living bound 
to observe the Adamic, more than the Mosaic law. In the room of 
this, Christ hath established another, namely, the law of faith. Not 
every one that docth, but every one that belzeveth, now receiveth 
righteousness.” Christian Perfection, p. 93. Whatever Mr. Wes- 
ley may have intended by this languege, it certainly sounds very 
like Antinomianism. 

NOTE B. 

Says Mr. Wesley, ‘ The most perfect have continual need of the 
merits of Christ, even for their actual transgressions ; and’ may say 
for themselves, as well as for their brethren, Forgive us our tres- 
passes.” Again; “the besé of men still need Christ, in his priestly 


“office, to atone for their omissions, their short-comings, their mis- 


takes in judgment and practice, and their defects of various kinds. 
For these are all deviations from the perfect law, and consequently 
need an atonement.” Still again; ‘the best of men need Christ, 
as their priest, their atonement, their advocate with the Father ; 
not only as the continuance of their every blessing depends on his 
death and intercession, but on account of their coming short of the law 
of love. For every man living does so. You who feel all love, compare 
yourselves with the preceding description ; weigh yourselves in this 
balance; and see if you are not wanting in many particulars.”— 
Christian Perfection, pp. 54, 56, 98. 


NOTE C. 

The Perfectionists of the Oberlin School seem to me to differ 
from those of the Wesleyan School, in that they inculcate, not. 
merely entire, but permanent sanctification. As the renewed person 
has the promise of perseverance in a state of grace, so the perfectly 
sanctified person has the promise of perseverance in a state of 
uninterrupted holiness. I infer this in regard to the teachers at 
Oberlin, from the manner in which they quote and apply the Scrip- 
tures—from the general course of reasoning which they pursue—and 
indeed from their expressed assertions. In addition to those quoted 
in the Sermon, from President Mahan, I submit the following, from 
the same author, ‘That our feelings and mental susceptibilities be 
in a blameless state, implies, 1. That they all be held in perfect 
and perpetual subjection to the will of God. 2. That they be in per- 
fect and perpetual harmony with the truth and will of God,” &c. 
p- 12. Again; “whatever the old covenant, or the moral law, 
requires of the.creature, the new covenant promises to the believer. 
The first covenant requires of the creature perfect and perpetual 
holiness. The new covenant promises to the believer perfect and PER- 
PETUAL holiness.” p. 82. ‘The connexion shows, that the term 
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perpetual here, is used in the sense of permanent, persevering, eds 
ing holiness. Again, Pres. M. says, ‘‘the things promised” to the 
believer ‘are, the unlimited pardon of all sin, entire redemption 
from the power of sin, the perfect and perpetual subjection of all 
our powers to the whole will of God, and the full and eternal frui- 
tion of the Divine presence and favor.” p. 88. Here a distinction 
is made between entire and perpetual sanctification, and the /atter is 
said to be promised, as well as the former.—In another place, Pres. 
M. represents the word of God as pledged to the believer, not only 
to sanctify him wholly, but “to preserve his whole spirit, soul, and 
body blameless, unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” p. 90. 
He further says, when ‘an individual is brought into a state of 
entire and permanent holiness—when he is settled into a state of 
full and perpetual consciousness, that in Christ every demand of 
his being is met—and when all his powers are sweetly yielded up 
to his control ;” “‘of such a person it may be truly said, There is 
none occasion of stumbling in him. Nor will there ever be, to all 
eternity. Into this blissful state, Christian, Christ is both able and 
willing to bring you. Into this state he will bring you, as soon as 
you will credit his testimony,” &c. pp. 115, 116. This is the state 
into which Pres. M. considers himself as actually brought. “TI 
now look to the very God of peace to sanctify me wholly, and pre- 
serve my whole spirit, and soul, and body, blameless unto the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. I put up this prayer with the expectation 
that the very things prayed for will be granted. Reader, is that 
confidence misplaced? In expecting that blessing, am I leaning 
upon a broken reed, or upon the broad promise of God?” p. 189. 
The Rey. Charles Fitch also professes to regard himself as in this 
state of entire and permanent sanctification. ‘+ I have been enabled 
to make this confession to the world, that the great God and my 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who loved me, and gave himself for me, has 
redeemed me from all iniquity, and purified me unto himself—that 
I am dead unto sin, and alive unto God, through Jesus Christ. my 
Lord—that the God of peace is faithful to sanctify me wholly, and 
preserve my whole spirit, and soul, and body blameless, unto the 
coming of my Lord Jesus Christ.” See Oberlin Evangelist Extra, 
for April 1, 1840. 

Mr. Finney describes permanent sanctification as ‘a state, not 
only of entire, but of perpetual, unending consecration to God.”— 
(See Lect. 1, on Sanctification.) In a subsequent Lecture, he ans- 
wers the following objection to being in this state: ‘Some say, 
that if we have attained to a state of entire and permanent sanctifi- 
cation, we can no longer be in a state of probation. But I answer, 
that perseverance in this state depends upon the promise and grace 
of God, just as the final perseverance of the saints does. In neither 
case, can we have any other assurance of our perseverance, than 
that of faith inthe promise and grace of God; nor any other 
knowledge that we have arrived at this state, than that which arises 
out of a belief in the testimony of God, that he will preserve us 
blameless, unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. If this be 
inconsistent with our probation, I see not why the doctrine of the 
saints’ perseverance is not equally inconsistent with it.” Lect. 7. 

The preceding extracts are sufficient to show, that the Oberlin. 
Perfectionists inculcate not only an entire, but a permanent sancti- 
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fication. The perfectly sanctified person is as sure of persevering 
in a state of uninterrupted holiness, as the regenerate person is of 
persevering in a state of grace. And the assurance of both rests 
on the same foundation ;—not their own wisdom or strength, but 
the unfailing promise and grace of God. 

NOTE D. 

Consciousness has been well defined to be the notice which the 
mind takes of its own exercises and states. Its testimony is valid, as 
far as it goes; but it is of no value, when pushed beyond its appro- 
priate limits. In the present life, there are doubtless many things 
passing in our minds of which we have no consciousness ; or at least, 
no recollected consciousness ; which is the same, so far as ability to 
bear testimony is concerned, as no conscioysness at all_—Then, as 
remarked, consciousness knows nothing about the strength of our 

intellects, the extent of our capacities, or the largeness of our hearts. 
Of course, it has no testimony to give, on the question, whether a 
person loves God with all his heart.— Will it be inferred from this, that 
the saints and angels in heaven will never be able to know, for a cer- 
tainty, that they love God with all their hearts ? But such a conclusion 
does not follow. For, in the first place, the consciousness of beings 
in the other world, or the notice which they are able to take of what 
passes within themselves, may be vastly increased, above what it is 
in this world. And besides; they will have other means of know- 
ing that they are free from sin, aside from the mere testimony of 
consciousness. They will have the infallible testimony of God. 'This 

testimony will be uttered in a thousand ways; and uniting with 
that of their own consciousness, will go to assure them of their 
perfect holiness—their spotless and everlasting purity. 

Will it be said again, that sins, of which a person has no recol- 
lected consciousness, are to him no sins at all? But neither is this 
to be admitted. If it were so, the more blinded a person was to 
his own sins, the less his sins would be; or in other words, he 
would be actually righteous, just in proportion as he was sincerely 
self-righteous and Pharisaical—Under the former dispensation, 
God appointed sacrifices to be offered, and an atonement to be 
made, for those who sinned ignorantly or unconsciously ; implying 
that it was possible thus to commit sin. See Lev. Chap. 4. David 
prayed on a certain occasion to be cleansed ‘from secret faults ;” 
meaning, as the connexion shows, faults that were a secret to him- 
self, or of which he might not be conscious. See Ps. 19:12. Paul 
says to the Corinthians, “I know nothing by (or im) myself.” i. e. 
“TI know no evil in myself. Yet,” he adds, “I am not hereby justi- 
fied. But he that judgeth me is the Lord.” 1 Cor. 4; 4, 


NOTE E. 

Tn his eighth Lecture on sanctification, Mr. Finney undertakes to 
show “‘ how entire sanctification is attainable.” And after stating 
some nine or ten negatives, or ways in which entire sanctification 
is not attainable, he adds, ‘“« This state is to be attained by faith 
alone.”  ‘« Both justification and sanctification are by faith alone.” 
“ Full faith in the word and promises of God naturally, and cer- 
tainly, and immediately produces a state of entire sanctification.” 
President Mahan every where teaches the same doctrine. He rep- 
resents faith as being “a surrender of our whole being to Christ, 
that he may accomplish within us all the exceeding great and pre- 
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cious promises of the new covenant. When this is done—when 
there is that full and implicit reliance upon Christ for the entire 
fulfiliment of all that he has promised—he becomes directly respon- . 
sible for our full and complete redemption. To us his word stands 
pledged ...... . to sanctify us wholly, and to preserve our whole 
spirit, and soul, and body blameless, unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” p. 90. The faith here insisted on, it will be per- 
ceived, is ‘* full faith” —a * full and implicit reliance upon Christ” 
—‘‘a surrender of our whole being to Christ ;”’—or which is the 
same perfect faith. And this is made the indispensable condition of 
perfect sanctification. In other words, Men must become perfect, 
as the condition of being perfect. And as the condition must be 
complied with, before the consequent blessing is bestowed, it follows, 
that men must be perfect before they are perfect; which is impos- 
sible. 

Pres. Mahan seems to have made an equally important discovery 
in respect to regeneration, as sanctification. ‘The sinner is not 
required to make himself clean, or to make to himself a new heart, 
in the exercise of his unaided powers, but by application to the 
blood of Christ.” p. 92. But this ‘‘application to the blood of 
Christ”’ is a holy exercise, and implies the present possession of a new 
heart. The sinner is, therefore, to make to himself a new heart, 
or to become regenerate, by becoming regenerate ! 


NOTE F. 

In their zeal to root ont self-righteousness, some of the Brethren 
were not sufficiently on their guard against levity and impropriety of 
expression. The delight which they took in speaking of the suf- 
ferings of Christ, by degrees degenerated into fanciful representa- 
tions of the various scenes of his passion. Their style of speaking 
and writing lost its former plainness and simplicity, and became 
turgid, puerile, and fanatical, abounding in playful allusions to 
Christ, as the lamb, and the bridegroom, and in fanciful representa- 
tions of the wound in his side. In describing the spiritual relation 
between Christ and his church, the highly figurative language of 
the Canticles was substituted, in place of the dignified simplicity 
used by our Saviour and his Apostles. Some of the less experi- 
enced preachers seemed even to vie with each other, in introducing 
into their discourses the most extravagant and often wholly unin- 
telligible expressions.—This species of fanaticism first broke out 
at Hernhaag, in the year 1746, and from thence spread into several 
other congregations. Many were carried away by it; for it seemed 
to promise a certain joyous PERFECTION, representing believers as 
innocent, playful children, who might be quite at their ease, amidst 
all the trials and difficulties incident to the present life. The effect 
produced was such as might have been expected. The more serious 
members of the church bitterly lamented an evil which they could 
not at once eradicate. Others, considering the malady as incura- 
ble, withdrew from their communion. The behaviour of such as 
were most infected with this error, though not palpably immoral, 
was yet highly unworthy their Christian profession. Had not God, | 
in mercy, averted the impending danger, a spirit of religious levity 
and antinomianism must ere long have sapped the very foundation 
of the Brethren’s Church. See Pond’s Memoir of Count Zinzen- 


dorf, pp. 129—131. 
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NOTE G. 

“Tt is manifest,” says Mr. Finney, in his Sermon on Growth in 
. Grace “that where a professor gets the idea that he is growing rapidly 
in grace it is a suspicious circumstance ; and for the best of reasons. 
To grow better, implies a more clear and distinct knowledge of the 
breadth of God’s law, and a growing sense of the sinfulness of sin. 
But the more clear an individual’s views become of the standard, 
the lower will be the estimate which he forms of himself; because 
the clearer will be his views of the distance at which he still is from 
that pure and perfect standard of holiness to which God requires 
him to conform all his conduct. If he compares himself with a 
low ‘standard, he will think he is doing pretty well.”—“I have 
always observed this to be true, that when persons are making, in 
reality, the most rapid advances in holiness, they have the most 
debasing views of themselves, and the humblest sense of their state. 
I do not mean that those who understand the subject, and know 
what are evidences of growth in grace, may not, by reasoning, or 
by comparing their present with their former views, feelings, and 
character, come to the conclusion that they are growing in grace; 
but that if they should determine simply by their present views of 
what they are, and what God requires—if they should not reason 
on the subject, they would come to the conclusion that they were 
growing worse and worse.” After referring to the cases of Job 
and Isaiah, which have been commented on in the preceding dis- 
course (p. 34) Mr. F. says, ‘“‘ I have been confounded, when I have 
heard some persons talk of their purity, and of being entirely pure 
Srom their sins, and of being perfect. ‘They must have vastly differ- 
ent views of themselves, from what Job and Isaiah had.”—* Hear 
that man saying that he 7s perfect—that he is pure from his sins. Js 
he? Lask again, Is he? I doubt that man.” Lectures on Revi- 
vals, pp. 417—422. 


NOTE H. 


The following statements are from a Pamphlet, recently publish- 
ed by a Committee of the Presbytery of Cleaveland, Ohio.—* The 
decline of interest in the conversion of souls, among the Professors 
and students at Oberlin, within the last year or two—and especial- 
ly among those who claim to be entirely sanctified—has been so 
apparent in their prayers, and other religious exercises, as to have 
been a subject of frequent remark with intelligent observers, who 
have spent much time there, and has been sometimes acknowledged 
even by the friends of that Institution. A steadfast friend of the 
Institution, who was fully possessed of the facts in the case, said 
nearly a year ago, ‘ Oberlin is not what it used to be. Formerly 

sinners were converted there; but now the attention of Christians 
is so much absorbed in other things, that sinners are neglected and 
become hardened.’ The Rev. Mr. , a well known friend of 
Oberlin, and also of the theory of sinless perfection, speaking of a 
protracted meeting held by one of the entirely sanctified Ministers 
said, ‘THERE WERE NOT MANY CONVERSIONS. 'THE TRUTH 1s, 
BrotHer 8 PREACHING, OF LATE, IS NOT WELL FITTED TO CON- 
VICT SINNERS. IT Is BETTER ADAPTED FOR HEAVEN, THAN FOR THIS 


wortp.” This was evidently intended for praise, and not for 
censure.” p. 78. 
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Tue following discourse was written to meet a local exigency, 
and without the least expectation of its ever being published. 
But as it contains a statement of facts which throw light on the 
situation of this Church and Society, and which may serve to cor- 
rect misrepresentations and false impressions which may exist in 
other places as well as in this, it has been thought best, by sev- 
eral persons who heard it, that it should be given to the public. 
With a desire that it may be thus useful, it is submitted for pub- 
lication, after having received such alteration and improvement as 
were deemed necessary to prepare it for the public eye, without 
changing its essential features. 

The circumstances which called for its delivery, are these. In 
the fall of 1840, certain scandalous reports were put in circula- 
tion in this place, against the pastor of this Church, with a view 
to injure his reputation and influence. On the 30th of December 
last, a large Ecclesiastical Council was convened, at the special 
request of the pastor, to examine into said reports and ascertain 
their truth or falsehood. After a protracted and patient investi- 
gation, in which the accuser was present, and all persons who 
had been disposed to take up the reproach, were repeatedly invit- 
ed to bring forward their evidences and substantiate the said 
charges, and opportunity was given the accused to defend him- 
self, the Council on mature deliberation without hesitancy, came 
to the following result: ‘‘ Voted, Unanimously, that. in fe opin- 
ion of this Council, the reports in circulation against Rey. Mr. 
Lewis, have not been sustained; that the testimony offered in 
their support has been satisfactorily refuted; and that we con- 
sider Rev. Mr. Lewis an innocent man in reference to said reports, 
and entitled to the undiminished confidence of the Christian Pub- 
lic.”” 


THE AUTHOR. 


a 


DISCOURSE: 


Psatm cxx. 5. 


** Wo IS ME, THAT I SOJOURN IN MESECH, THAT I DWELL IN THE 
TENTS OF KEDAR.”’ © 


Tue trials of David were many, and at times very 
severe. He was often greatly distressed, and in the 
bitterness of his grief he poured out his complaint be- 
fore God, and showed before him his trouble. He had 
occasion not only to mourn over his own sinfulness, 
but also to complain of the treatment he received from 
his fellow men, and from some even who were under 
the most solemn obligations to treat him with affection 
and tenderness: “for they cast iniquity upon him, and 
in wrath they hated him.” In view of such treatment 
he said, “Oh that I had wings like a dove! for then 
would I fly away, and be at rest. Lo, then would I 
wander far off and remain in the wilderness. I would 
hasten my escape from the windy storm and tempest.” 

David was eminently a man of peace, though it was 
his lot to be frequently in the midst of war and confu- 
sion. He says, ‘My soul hath long dwelt with him 
that hateth peace: I am for peace: but when I speak, 
they are for war.” 

His enemies watched him with a vulture’s eye, and 
seized on every opportunity to do him injury. He 
spake to them in pleasant language, and showed a wil- 
lingness to do them good and not hurt. But they 
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raised against him the voice of calumny, and with lying 
lips and slanderous tongues, heaped upon him the basest 
reproach. They even sought his life to destroy it. 
Among the most painful scenes of David’s life may 
be reckoned those which he witnessed in the time of 
Saul. Saul had become jealous of his popularity and 
influence, and had settled down into a malicious pur- 
pose to take his life. He stirred up the wrath of his 
friends and associates against David; and they pursued 
him from place to place, and hunted him as they would 
‘“‘a partridge in the mountains.” ; 
Among the enemies of David was the malicious Doeg, 
an Edomite, who was chief over Saul’s herdsmen. 
This man by misrepresentation and falsehood, increas- 
ed the wrath of Saul against David ; and awakened his 
wrath against the priests of the Lord as conspirators 
with David against the king. And at Saul’s command 
he fell upon the priests and slew fourscore and five of 
them, and then went and destroyed Nob, the city of 
the priests, both men and women, children and suck- 
lings, and all their flocks, with the edge of the sword. 
In view of this conduct of Doeg, the fifty-second 
Psalm was composed, in which it is said of him, “ Thy 
tongue deviseth mischiefs ; like a sharp razor, working 
deceitfully. ‘Thou lovest evil more than good, and ly- 
ing rather than to speak righteousness. Thou lovest 
all devouring words, O thou deceitful tongue.” 
The cxl. Psalm, and the one which contains the text, 
were probably both written in reference to the conduct 
of this same man, and the evils he was instrumental of 
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producing. In these, David declares this conduct, and 
pleads for deliverance from the evils which it brought 
upon him. He also prays that this conduct may be 
recompensed. | 

The Psalm from which the text is taken, commences: 
“In my distress I cried unto the Lord and he heard 
me. Deliver my soul, O Lord, from lying lips, and 
from a deceitful tongue. What shall be given unto 
thee? or what shall be done unto thee, thou false 
tongue? Sharp arrows of the mighty, with coals of 
juniper.” The cxl. Psalm reads thus: “ Deliver me, O 
Lord, from the evil man; preserve me from the violent 
man; which imagine mischiefs in their hearts; contin- 
ually are they gathered together for war. ‘They have 
sharpened their tongues like a serpent; adders’ poison 
is under their lips. Keep me, O Lord, from the hands 
of the wicked; preserve me from the violent man, who 
have purposed to overthrow my goings. ‘The proud 
have laid a snare for me and cords; they have spread 
a net by the way side; they have set gins forme. I 
said unto the Lord, Thou art my God; hear the voice 
of my supplications, O Lord. O God the Lord, the 
strength of my salvation, thou hast covered my head in 
the day of battle. Grant not, O Lord, the desires of 
the wicked; further not his wicked device; lest they 
exalt themselves. As for the head of those that com- 
pass me about, let the mischief of their own lips cover 
them. Let burning coals fall upon them; let them be 
cast into the fire; into deep pits, that they rise not up 
again. Let not an evil speaker be established in the 
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earth; evil shall hunt the violent man to overthrow 
him.” 

In the text David describes his condition while en- 
during the bitter evils which his enemies were inflicting 
upon him. “Wo is me, that I sojourn in Mesech, that 
I dwell in the tents of Kedar.” Mesech or Meshech, 
is the name of one of the sons of Japheth, and signi- 
fies, “ drawn by force,—surrounded,” and was applied 
to his descendants. Kedar is the name of a son of | 
Ishmael. It signifies, ‘ blackness, sorrow,” and is ap- 
plied to his descendants. 

These were all heathen and barbarous people, among 
whom it was by no means desirable to live, especially 
for one who had been accustomed to well-regulated and 
refined society, and who had a relish for civil and re- 
ligious privileges. Whether David ever resided among 
those people, is not certain. It is probable that he 
never did. But his condition was very similar to what 
it would have been among those people; and he very 
aptly describes it by referring to them, and representing 
himself as dwelling in the midst of them. He was 
surrounded by enemies numerous and strong, and they 
pursued him as they would’a beast of prey. 

He compares them sometimes to bees; sometimes 
to wild bulls and lions. «They compassed me about 
like bees.” “ Many bulls have compassed me; strong 
bulls of Bashan have beset me round. They gaped 
upon me with their mouths, as a ravening and a roar- 
ing lion.” 

His enemies did all in their power to destroy his 
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peace. “They whet their tongue like a sword, and 
bent their bows to shoot their arrows, even bitter 
words.” With falsehood and slander they defamed 
him, and were ready at any moment to take up a re- 
proach against him. They denied him the privilege of 
doing the good he would ; and prevented his exercising 
and enjoying the rights of a citizen. How wretched 
was his situation! We need not wonder that he said, 
“¢ Wo is me.” 

But David is not the only person who has found 
himself in trying circumstances. Let us notice a few 
other instances. 

Take the case of Noah. He lived a hundred and 
twenty years amidst deep corruption and wickedness. 
He had not only to witness the vileness, and impiety 
of the people, but to hear their reproaches and scoffing. 
Though they were not permitted to do him harm, yet 
he could not enjoy their society. Their common 
course was to dishonor the God he loved, and whom he 
served, and in whom he trusted; and though they aid- 
ed him in building the ark, and preparing for the flood, 
yet they considered him a foolish man, and sneered at 
-his undertaking. ‘Though he faithfully preached to 
them, all the tume the ark was preparing, and warned 
them of their approaching end, yet not one person 
turned from the error of his ways; not one soul was 
converted to God. They heedlessly followed on in 
their course of impiety and pollution, committing acts 
of violence, and destroying each other’s peace, till the 
flood came and swept them all to perdition. How try- 
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ing were the circumstances of that good man, and how 
painful the scenes he witnessed. 

Take the case of Lot. What horrid scenes he wit- 
nessed in Sodom! Though when he selected that as 
the place of his abode, he discovered many advantages 
over other sections of that country, yet “the men of 
Sodom were wicked, and sinners before the. Lord ex- 
ceedingly.” He was doomed to hear the most filthy 
conversation which wicked men could utter; and in 
seeing and hearing, his righteous soul was vexed from 
morning till night, and from day to day, with their un- 
lawful deeds. What a scene was witnessed the night 
he entertained the two angels! Before the strangers 
lay down to rest, early in the evening, the men of 
Sodom compassed his house, both old men, and young 
men, all the people from every quarter, and demanded 
that these strangers should be delivered to them for the 
basest purposes. Hear that good man plead with them 
not to do so wickedly, and make propositions to divert 
them from their purpose, and protect his guests, which 
shock the common sensibilities of humanity, but all to 
no good effect. ‘They only seemed the more deter- 
mined to pursue their course and obtain their object. 
Those base fellows were ready to pounce upon him like 
tigers and devour him, because he rebuked their wick- 
edness, and labored so faithfully to prevent their deeds 
of darkness. What a wretched state of society that 
must have been! What a wretched place that must 
have been in which to bring up a family of children ! ! 
What must have been the anxieties of Lot for his family 
and friends! 
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Take one more case; that of Paul. He often spoke 
of the perilous scenes through which he passed. 

Though he was one of the ablest, most faithful, and 
best men that ever lived, and daily demonstrated his 
intention to do men good, yet he was mocked, and 
scofied and sneered at, and called a base fellow, wherev- 
er he went. He was often scourged, and cast into 
prison, and loaded with chains, and once he was stoned. 
He was often in perils of robbers, and in perils by his 
own countrymen, and by the heathen, 1m the city and 
in the wilderness, in the sea, and among false brethren. 
Yes, even Church members joined with the haters of 
all good, in vilifying his character, and destroying his 
influence and usefulness. He speaks of having fought 
with beasts at Ephesus, at one time. Whether he did 
so’ literally, as criminals were often obliged to do, is 
uncertain. But his enemies in that city were exceed-. 
ingly fierce, and might well be compared to wild beasts. 
They showed him no mercy, not even to get a fair 
' understanding of his case. ‘They seemed not to care 
whether he was blameworthy or not. They were de- 
termined to destroy him. ‘This treatment he received 
in almost every place he visited, and finally he fell a 
martyr to the cause of truth and righteousness. ‘Truly, 
Paul had a hard time of it, after he became a preacher 
of the Gospel; and in his scenes of peril, he, as well as 
Noah and Lot, could join with David, and say, “Wo 
is me, that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell in the tents 
of Kedar.” 

But these men were not without sources of sweet 
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consolation. Noah walked with God and was saved 
in the ark, while an ungodly world were drowned. 
Lot was rescued from the ruins of Sodom by the power 
of the angels. David could say, “The Lord is on 
my side: I will not fear: what can man do unto me?” 
‘The Lord taketh my part with them that help me; 
therefore shall I see my desire upon them that hate me.” 
And Paul declared near the close of his life: “Iam 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith: Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge shall give me at that day.” 
These were all good men. ‘They wished well to their 
fellow men, and labored for their good. They were 
eminently peace-makers, and sought the peace of soci- 
ety in all proper ways, and on all proper terms. ‘They 
were patient under all their provocations and trials. 
They endured a great fight of afflictions; rendered 
blessing for cursing, kindness for insult, good for evil. 
But they were reformers. ‘They labored to turn men 
from sin to holiness. They urged them to break off 
their sins by righteousness, and to do works meet for 
repentance. And for this, men were offended at them, 
and became their bitter enemies. But they were firm, 
and persevering in this work of reform. ‘They did not 
_ give it up merely because it involved them in evil. 
They labored on, and sometimes the more earnestly, 
because of the opposition they met with; nothing 
terrified at what wicked men could do to them. 
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These men died in faith, and have entered the rest 
which is prepared for the people of God; while their 
enemies have gone in crowds down to the regions of 
darkness and despair. 

In application of this subject, it is perhaps needless 
for me to say to you, my hearers, that for some 
time past, and especially within a few weeks, I have 
felt very sensibly the expression in the text, and have 
been led to sympathize somewhat deeply with David 
in his condition. In view of circumstances of which 
you are not all ignorant, I have been led to say, “‘ Wo 
is me, that [ sojourn in Mesech, that I.dwell in the 
tents of Kedar.” ‘This I say not as finding fault with 
the arrangements of God’s providence concerning me, 
nor because I find nothing desirable in my situation ; 
but I say it as most expressive of what I find to be my 
condition. ‘ 

In what I am now about to say I wish to be indulged 
with considerable latitude in my remarks, that [ may 
freely lay open my mind; believing that in so doing I 
shall feel very. much relieved, and at the same time not 
add essentially to your embarrassment, but on the con- 
trary ease your anxieties respecting my thoughts and 
feelings in my peculiar circumstances.—Before I came 
here you had passed through a long scene of warfare, 
turmoil and confusion, in which no doubt many bitter 
and hard things had been said and done ; and perhaps 
some things were imprudently said and done with good 
intentions. When I came I found the community ina 
state of armistice, as it may be called. Most of those 
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who had been dissatisfied with the Church had retired, 
and left the Church, and those friendly to them, to 
manage for themselves. ‘The way was now open for 
the settlement of the gospel ministry among you; and 
it was thought by some who knew much of your diffi- 
culties, that about all respectable people in the place 
had become sick of quarreling, and were disposed to 
redeem themselves and the place by keeping silence, 
if they were not disposed to codperate with the Church ; 
or that they would endeavor to maintain such preach- 
ing as they liked, without disturbing others. I surveyed 
the ground ,and found a large field of labor, and what 
I believed to be a hard field too. In this I have not 
been mistaken. I saw a large population, including 
crowds of youth, to be looked after ; and much was to 
be done to repair the wastes of several years’ warfare 
and conflict., Though the surfuce of things appeared 
somewhat smooth, yet I thought | saw occasionally a 
little undulation, as though all was not at rest. But it 
was considered by judicious persons to be only the 
effect of the past, and that it would finally subside, 
after some settled course had been adopted. - 

In about four weeks I received a call to settle with 
you, in which call the Church and Society generally 
united in great harmony. I gave my answer in the 
affirmative, though I was invited to a place where my 
advantages would have been greater, and labors less 
arduous. But Providence had given me favor in the 
sight of this Church and Society, and I did not feel at 
liberty to reject your proposal. In giving my answer, 
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the following circumstances were mentioned as influ- 
encing me to comply: “ The general harmony which 
pervades both the Church and Society ; the ample field of 
ministerial labor ; the compensation offered ; and the dis- 
position manifested to render my situation comfortable 
and labors useful.” ‘The last item, though mentioned 
last, was not least in my estimation, as I had no wish 
to place myself in the midst of strife and confusion 
where my labors must be lost, or nearly so. I thought 
I saw that disposition then, and I now believe that it 
still exists, to a very considerable extent, among the 
members of this Church and Society. I was settled 
according to- Ecclesiastical usage, and, as soon as con- 
venient, removed my family to this place, and took up 
my abode among you. I came into the place a man 
of peace. | was not disposed to pry into old difficulties, 
or take sides in party conflicts. My object was not to 
settle past difficulties, but to take things as I found them, 
and make the best of them. I felt it my duty to make 
some efforts to quiet the public mind, or, at least, to 
avoid unnecessarily waking the flames of strife. I 
came among you as a minister of the gospel, and held 
myself in readiness to render any service in my profes- 
sion that any person might require of me, whether he 
belong to this Society or not, though I felt that there 
were labors here sufficient for two ministers to per- 
form. I endeavored to treat all in a respectful and 
becoming manner. Soon after my location here, my 
family passed through the most painful scene of do- 
mestic affliction we have ever endured. In that scene 
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we found many cordial friends among you, to whom 
I have already expressed my most sincere thanks. 

In surveying the state of things in this place, I early 
saw, as I thought, what I deemed a great defect in 
christian piety. There appeared to be, to a consider- 
able extent, among professed Christians, what I call a 
leanness in christian character. .'There was sentiment 
enough; orthodoxy enough in doctring. But christian 
character was disproportioned. It lacked the fullness 
and freshness of real life, practical life, gospel life. 
There were bones and sinews, but they wanted flesh 
and blood.* Following the example of the prophets 
and apostles, and of the Savior himself, as I have 
been accustomed to do in my preaching, I set myself 
to work to remove this defect, and accordingly directed 
my discourses and labors to this end. We were,shortly 
blessed with an interesting work of divine grace, in 
which several persons were greatly benefited, and I 
hope it will be seen in the end that some were savingly 
benefited. But some professed Christians did not 
appear to take much interest in this work, and I have 
reason to fear that there were imstances in which it 
was opposed as a mere delusion. In the midst of this 
revival occurred what is termed, the “ great parish 
meeting,” in which it was understood an attempt was 
made by persons out of the Society, under pretences 
of friendship, and by force of numbers, to take com- 
mand and revolutionize affairs. But in this there was 
‘an entire defeat. The Lord did not see cause at that 
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moment to deliver his people and his institutions into 
their hands. This awakened old jealousies and ani- 
mosities, and from that day sworn vengeance has been 
avowed against this Church and Society. And from 
that day I have been the direct object of attack ; and 
curses from that day to this, have been heaped upon 
my head. I then learnt my situation more definitely 
than I knew before, and found what I had to expect 
in future; and that is, no mercy whatever from some 
people in this place.* Since then, two great objections 
have been urged against me which I have repeatedly 
heard, and which it may be proper to notice, as it may 
relieve the minds of some that have heard them. 

One is, “J did not come into the place in a right man- 
ner.” Iwill now state definitely how I came to bea 
settled minister in this place. Iwas invited to come 
as a candidate for settlement, and was introduced here 
by a committee of this parish appointed in full meeting, 
as I am told, for the express purpose of obtaining a 
minister for this people. I received a call to settle 
here from this Church and Society, in which there was 
very remarkable unanimity. And I was regularly in- 
stalled by an Ecclesiastical Council, convened expressly 
for that purpose: and that made me a settled minister 
here. If this is not coming into the place in a nght 
manner, pray tell me what 7s a right manner. 

The other objection is, “I consulted a lawyer to learn 
whether I could stay here; or whether the opposers of 
good order, and of the Church and gospel ministry, 
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could obtrude themselves into this Society, and 
drive me away whenever they pleased.” Now mark | 
my answer. Soon after I came here as a candidate, 
this rumor was heard: “You may settle him, but we will . 
turn him mvay.” It was no part of my intention to 
settle in a place which did not promise something like 
permanency, in this age of changeableness and uncer- 
tainty. My judgment was, that this Society was a 
corporate body, to all intents and purposes for which 
it was created, and capable of managing its own 
concerns, and admitting as members whomsoever it 
would; but as doubts existed in the minds of some of 
its members, [ was not disposed to accept an invitation 
to settle here until the fact was ascertained, and those 
doubts removed. Hence, a member or members of 
this Society took pains to ascertain this fact, for the 
security of the Society, and to enable them to say to 
me or any one else, whether they were able to fulfil 
their promise. But J never went and consulted legal 
authority in the case. But I wish it to be distinctly 
understood, that I was not so deficient in common dis- 
cernment, and regard for the welfare of myself and 
family, as to settle in a place, noted for hostility and 
strife, and where such threats were made, without good 
security against their fulfilment, when I was requested 
to go to a place as noted for peace and harmony, and 
where permanency and civil treatment are considered 
essential to ministerial usefulness, and to the peace 
and prosperity of society. 

It. has been already observed, that from the above- 
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mentioned parish meeting, I have been the direct object 
of attack. A series of mean slander has followed me 
ever since, from certain malicious persons in this place, 
of which I have taken no notice, only as the proverb 
directs; “ Answer a fool according to his folly.”* | 
have pursued my usual course, and endeavored to be 
useful to this people. I have thought much of the 
rising generation, and have been anxious to have them 
demean themselves with propriety, and become wise, 
useful, and happy. I have been anxiousto have this 
Church and Society, and all who wish for good order 
and peace in this community, so to live and conduct 
towards each other and the cause of Christ, as to 
secure the blessing of God upon us. I have done for 
the good of this people what few ministers around me 
have done for theirs, and in some respects what no 
one else has done, and what I was ill able to do, and 
what, perhaps, I ought not to have done.’ But while I 
have been doing this, my condition has been growing 
more and more perplexing and trying, till at length | 
have been dragged into one of the most disgraceful 
scenes that ever occurred among civilized beings. A 
most marvelous developement has been made. We 
have discovered, not only the most bitter hostility to 
the cause of Christ and his institutions, in this 
place, but, in the same quarter, a most corrupt taste, 
and a state of deep corruption. 

We have seen the most unneighborly and inhuman 
conduct ; a disposition to pry into domestic affairs, and 
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use them to the serious detriment of those to whom 
they relate. We have seen a readiness to take up a 
reproach against the innocent, to foster falsehood and 
slander in the community, and to use them to the 
destruction of reputation and usefulness, the gospel 
ministry and the Church, and all order and peace in 
society. Gossips and mischief-makers have had plenty 
of business; and there have been many to engage in 
it. Those who relish the serpent’s food, have found 
plenty of filth ; and they have devoured it with eager- 
ness, and had, as it would seem, a most delicious repast. 
Persons of all ages, both old and young, have shared 
in the work. Even young females, who under other 
circumstances might have been called young ladies, 
have shown themselves interested, by drawing from 
the fountain of corruption, and meting out the choice 
morsel from house to house. , Children, too, have been 
initiated into the secrets of pollution, slander, and mis- 
chief-making, and put in a course of training for some 
future scenes. And what is the most painful of all, is 
the consideration that some of the professedly religious 
and the grave, should, either designedly or inadvert- 
ently, give sanction to a course of proceeding so de- 
structive to the best interests of society, and add force 
to the weapon that is aimed against the cause of 
Christ, and designed to effect even their own destruc- 
tion. ‘These developements have taken place, and in 
view of them I"have been led to sympathize deeply 
with the Psalmist as he describes his condition in the 
text. ‘There is no condition in life more trying, than 
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to be in the midst of lying lips and deceitful tongues. 
The arrows that they send forth are dipt in the «ad- 
der’s poison,” and I have felt the keenness of its an- 
guish. 1 have compared my situation to David’s, 
when he said, ‘ Many bulls have compassed me ; 
strong bulls of Bashan have beset me round. They. 
gaped upon me with their mouths, as a ravening and a 
roaring lion.” And when he also said, “ My soul is - 
among lions: and I le even among them that are set 
on fire, even the sons of men, whose teeth are spears 
and arrows, and their tongue a sharpsword.” But we 
read, ‘that the trrumphing of the wicked is short, and 
the joy of the hypocrite but for a moment.” So it has 
been in fact; ‘God has broken their teeth in their 
mouth. He has broken out the great teeth of the 
young lions.” ‘As a snail melteth, so they have pass- 
ed away. God has taken them away as with a whirl- 
wind.” So that a man may say, “Verily he is a God 
that judgeth in the earth.” 

_It has been a source of ereat consolation to me, not 
only that I found myself so wonderfully protected in 
this time of danger by the unforeseen providences of 
God, but also, that so large a proportion of my Church 
and Society, such an overwhelming majority, have from 
the first conducted so wisely and prudently, during this 
severest conflict of my life, and given no countenance 
to this device of the devil, to remove the gospel minis- 
try from among you. Your ready discernment, and 
course of procedure, have served greatly to increase 
my confidence in you as the friends of good order and 
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of gospel institutions. In this respect you have been 
tried, and found faithful. It was a source of comfort 
to see so many of those whom I had reason to consid- 
er my friends, in attendance during the investigation of 
my case, and ready and cheerful in rendering me the 
aid which I needed, when so many of my foes stood 
round about me, eager to avail themselves of every op- 
portunity to do me injury. It is gaod to see a friend 
in a time of peril. It cheers and animates the heart. 
And those who thus stood by me, and so kindly lent 
me their assistance, will please to accept my sincere » 
thanks. ‘A friend in need, is a friend indeed.” If 
any whom I have reason to consider my friends, 
through timidity or indifference, or for any such cause, 
neglected to be with me in the hour of trial, I beg 
them to read the 50th verse of the 14th chapter of 
Mark. Read it attentively and ponder it in secret be- 
fore God.* To those members of this Church and 
Society, who thought it good to join with my enemies, 
and the enemies of truth in this place, in this affair, in 
appearance, if not in reality, and who, by their conduct 
towards me, have added bitterness to my cup, and 
poignancy to my grief, let me say, that I hope and 
pray, that they may learn from this transaction to be 
careful how they take up a reproach against a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, or a fellow Christian, or neighbor, 
or fellow man, lest in the end it shall be seen that 
they have been engaged in the service of the devil.t 
I do hope and pray, that the example of penitent Peter 
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may be remembered and followed, and that in all their 
conduct towards their fellow men, especially what re- 
lates to their reputation and usefulness, they will be 
actuated by gospel principles and the spirit of chris- 
tian love and kindness. I do hope and pray, that 
they will not only be sincere in what they do, but use 
the utmost care to be sincerely right. 

It has also afforded me great satisfaction to know, 
that so many respectable people who do not belong to 
this Society, and some persons who have no sympathy 
with us in religious things, have, in this marvelous time, 
‘6 shown themselves men,” in their treatment of the vi- 
perous falsehoods and slanders which have been. put in 
circulation. ‘They have shown themselves men of dis- 

-cernment and sound judgment, and too magnanimous 
to engage in such contemptible meanness. And it 
would afford me still greater satisfaction, if now, when 
they see a deadly blow aimed at the vital interests of 
society, they, who conscientiously can, would cheer- 
fully come forward, and by their names, and influence, 
and means, aid in sustaining. gospel institutions in this 
place. “The blow which sweeps from this place the 
gospel ministry, will send terror and bitterness into 
every habitation. The rising generation will then be 
set free from most salutary restraints, and be denied 
the most valuable means of intellectual and moral im- 
provement., Every lover of good order, every well 
wisher to the best interests of society, is under solemn 
obligations to lend his proportion of aid to sustain 
gospel institutions in the place; and I sincerely hope 
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that every such person will hereafter be found doing 
his duty in this respect. 

But to my enemies, what shall I say? for by these 
developements I am enabled to fix upon persons whom, 
by the clearest laws of evidence, I am in duty bound 
to consider enemies, though I use the term with great 
reluctance. 

Shall I say ¢o them or of them as David was accus- 
tomed to say of his enemies, ‘In the name of the 
Lord I will destroy them?” No. I willrather say as 
Paul did to some of the Galatians who hated him, and 
treated him with great unkindness ; “ Ye have not in- 
jured me at all.” ‘The evil they thought to do me has 
not been accomplished. God be praised : for it was 
he, and not man, that delivered me. Ina time of peril 
he surrounded me. ‘They gaped upon me with their 
mouths, and gnashed their teeth ; but the Lord pre- 
served me. He saved me from the lion’s mouth. 
~ The mischief they intended for me, returns upon their 
own heads. . 

Then what shall do? This will I do, the Lord 
helping me. J will bless them, and pray for them, and 
seek thew good. They have laid me under great obli- 
gations to do all this for them, and I hope to be in 
_ some measure faithful. But, as these my enemies are 
too evidently the enemies of Christ, and of his cause 
in this place, it may be proper to admonish them by 
the solemn declaration of Jehovah: “ Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” The Lord holds 
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them in his hand, and he will reward them according 
to their deeds. ‘They cannot escape. 

My hearers, though the scenes through which I have 
just passed have been exceedingly trying, and though 
I am still surrounded by many embarrassments, yet I 
can most readily say that I need all this. It teaches me 
not to put confidence in man, and that all my hope of 
protection and success is in God. It is necessary to 
prepare me to labor more efficiently in the work of the 
ministry. .For some time past I have been-almost dis- 
couraged, and hardly knew whether God had any more 
work for me to do in this place. My path seemed al- 
most hedged up, and I have been led to think, at times, 
that it is his will that I should seek another field of 
labor. But now he seems to have chained me here, 
and shown me a great work to-be done, and has been 
preparing me to engage in it, and I hope he will give 
‘me grace, and strength, and wisdom to perform it.* 

And let me say, that all that has come upon us is 
most needful for you. It was necessary to rouse you 
from your slumbers, both Christians and others, and 
make you feel that you have something to do, in order 
to have the institutions of religion sustained among 
you. The members of this Society must now feel this ; 
and. much more must the Church feel it. The blow 
that has been aimed at me was designed to affect you ; 
and had I fallen in the conflict, desolation would have 
spread through all your ranks. Not that Jam ofso much 
consequence here or elsewhere in myself; but the man- 
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ner of my removal would deeply affect your future in- 
terests. If the character of one minister can be tra- 
duced, and his reputation and usefulness destroyed, it 
can be’done to another, and still another, till not a 
man can be found who would risk himself in the place 
as a gospel minister. And be it remembered, that this 
is not the first attempt, as I am informed, to destroy 
the reputation and usefulness of a minister here. How 
loudly, then, are you called upon, my christian friends, 
by this mysterious providence of God, to arise and 
shake yourselves from the dust, and engage with zeal 
in cultivating this vineyard of the Lord! How ought 
these scenes to bring you humbly and penitently to the 
throne of divine mercy, in secret, at the family altar, 
and in the praying circle, to plead with God for the 
blessings of his grace. 3 

Let me fr eely-say further to fas Church and Socie- 
ty, that when I came among you as a settled minister, 
I came to take the oversight of the religious interests . 
of Zion here, under the direction of the Great King of 
Zion. | did not come to do merely the pleasure of 
men; to be a mere man-pleaser ; but to do the will of 
Christ, in taking care of your spiritual interests, and 
ministering to your spiritual wants. I came to take 
charge of the souls of men, and be their spiritual gwide. 
And so long as it is my duty to remain here, I shall en- 
deavor to exercise this office of overseer and guide. 
No person must be allowed to prevent it. 

Now, that I have not been arbitrary in exercising this 
office, is well known to you all. I have not put you 
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to unnecessary labor and expense. I have not drawn 
upon your resources for purposes of personal aggran- 
dizement and gratification. I have not been disposed 
to frequent and uncertain experiments and changes to 
your annoyance and disquietude. I have not aimed 
merely to please myself, but have been mindful of your 
circumstances, and have studied your temporal and 
spiritual welfare. I have pursued a steady, safe course ; 
one that afforded a fair prospect of success. This is 
well known to you all. 

But this is a difficult station to fill. Weare exposed 
to numerous evils; and of late, they have come 
upon us to our great disquietude, and to the serious 
interruption of all plans of usefulness. We have been 
in most perilous scenes. But a kind Providence has 
preserved us. It becomes us now to consider where 
we have been, and what is our present condition, and 
to put ourselves in an attitude to meet coming events. 
’ We know not the perils which yet await us. Great 
responsibilities rest upon us. We have much to.do to 
take care of the interests of religion in this place. 
Let every one be at his post, ready and faithful to dis- 
charge his duty. Let there be no holding back; no 
flinching at unpleasant and trying services. ‘These 
must be attended to whenever circumstances require. 
And it would be strange, if we have nothing of this 
nature to attend to, before we are in a state of gospel 
order. Let us endeavor to be at peace among 
ourselves, and as much as in us lies, to live peaceably 
with other people. Let us be nothing discouraged ; 
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nothing daunted at the past: but let us throw ourselves 
under divine protection, and cheerfully come up to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty, and he will 
prepare for us a table in the presence of our enemies, 
and redeem us out of all our troubles. 


APPENDIX. 


Note A. 


This is not said as undervaluing correctness of religious senti- 
ment, or doctrine. That is the foundation of christian character. 
But something more is necessary to render it perfect. Gospel 
practice is as essential as gospel doctrine. 


Note B. 


A certain man in this place, who has shown himself very un- 
friendly to this Church and Society, said to me soon after I was 
settled, ‘‘ You don’t know where you have come.” I now freely 
own myself beat in this respect. JI did not know where I had 
come. 


Note C. 


No less than séz distinct attempts have been made zn this place, 
since the parish meeting to which allusion has been made, to fas- 
ten on me some vile reproach. And they all originated with, or 
came through those who have shown themselves unfriendly to this - 
Church. They have come along as regularly as the seasons, 
and the nature of these slanders shows the character of those 
who originated them and aid in their circulation. It would seem 
that the thoughts of some persons in this place, run perpetually 
on one or all of the following topics, to wit: Money, wene, and 
women, and in a low and groveling sense too. And their readi- 
ness to impute to others infamous designs and conduct, argues 
strongly, either that they are in their element when reproaching 
other people, or that they are very much inclined to do the things 
which they impute to others, and judge others by themselves. 


Note D. 


The circumstances and engagements of some of my friends, 

did not admit of their attendance ; and some others did not attend, 
because they considered the attack upon me utterly groundless 
and contemptibly mean and malicious, and that their attendance 
might seem to countenance the conduct of my opposers and 
strengthen them in their course. But they have since seen their 
mistake in not attending, and freely acknowledged it. And if 

_ Gghe scene were to be passed through again, they would show 
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themselves as zealous in my protection, as others have been for 
my destruction. 


Note E. 


It was reported last spring that a certain man in this place, 
who is understood to be a Universalist, and who has been very ac- 
tive in this marvelous affair, said to a member of this society 
something of this sort: ‘ We don’t want Mr. Lewis in this place. 
It is best to send him away.” In answer it was said: ‘‘ How can 
you help it? You don’t belong to this Society.” He replied: 
“QO, we must get some of the Church against him.” 

When efforts were making last fall to get certain scandalous re- 
ports against me into circulation, they were so absurd in them- 
selves that our enemies, it is said, were puzzled to know how to 
make them go, so as to effect my removal, and break up the 
Church and Society. At length they concluded that they must 
get a certain member of the church to take hold, and then it 
would work. Accordingly as soon as he heard the reports, the 
work went on without much assistance from them, only perhaps a 
little prompting. 

They probably did not make known to him their plan. That 
was not necessary. 


Note F. 


I do not see how I can, consistently, accommodate those who 
wish to drive me out of the place, by leaving just at this time. 
It would seem a little too much like running away from duty, to 
the gratification of those who hate the cause of Christ. I think 
of Jonah fleeing from Nineveh, and find him in great trouble for 
so doing. I hope my opposers will try and pacify themselves as 
well as they can, till such time as God bids me cease my labors 
here. .I consider him my counsellor and director, and hope I shall 
not be molested in my efforts to promote his cause in this place, 
so long as his providence evidently makes it my duty to stay 
here. Besides, it would be extremely difficult to find an Eccle- 
siastical Council who would be willing to dismiss me, under pres- 
‘ent circumstances. My Church and Society make no such re- 
quest; and no judicious Council would take the responsibility of 
dismissing me, merely to gratify those who wish to bring evil 
upon this Church and Society. 

And now, in view of all the circumstances of the case, past, 
present, and future, 1 take the liberty to suggest to all persons 
in this place, who are disposed to hold towards this Church the 
attitude of opposers, whether it would not be much more honora- 
ble and commendable in them to devote themselves to matters 
mote appropriately their own, and leave this Church and Society 
to manage thedr concerns to suit themselves. s 
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Banaor, Dec. 7th, 1837. 
Rey. S. L. Pomroy,— 

Dear Sir: — At a meeting of your parishioners, we were ap- 
pointed a Committee to wait on you, and request, for publication, 
a copy of your Sermon delivered on the 30th ultimo. 

The wish of your people to have it published, has been too fre- 
quently and strongly expressed, tobe mistaken. It is believed that 
the cause of Knowledge, Liberty and Religion will be thereby pro- 
moted. We are sure, unless you have reasons to the contrary very 
strongly dissuasive, that you will comply with their wish without any 
urgency from us. 

We hardly need to add our assurance*to you, Sir, that we accord 
with the wish we represent: and that it affords us pleasure to be the 
bearers of such a wish to our beloved Pastor. 

Yours with sincere esteem, 


ASA WALKER, Jr., 
G. A. THATCHER, > Committee. 
J. W. MASON, 


Baneor, Jan. 24th, 1838. 
GerytTLEmEeN: — The manuscript which you have requested has un- 
dergone some necessary corrections, and received a few additional 
thoughts, which seemed important in order to prevent misapprehen- 
sion. But for the want of leisure, amidst other engagements, to pre- 
pare it for the press, it would have been submitted to your disposal at 
an earlier date. Whether it will, in any degree, subserve the great 
interests on which it dwells, another day, perhaps, will disclose. It 
may be disposed of as you think best. 
Very sincerely yours, 
S. L. POMROY. 
To Messrs. A. Warxerr, Jr., 
G. A. Tuatcouer, 


J. W. Mason. 


SERMON. 


Isatan xxi: 11. He. cattern to me ovt or Srir, 
WatTcHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? WaTCHWAN, WHAT oF 
THE NIGHT ? 


In this and the verse following, the prophet records a short 
prophecy respecting the land of Dumah, or Idumea, situ- 
ated on the south-east of Judea, and inhabited chiefly by 
the descendants of Esau, the brother of the patriarch 
Jacob. In a manner exceedingly beautiful and poetic, he 
supposes himself to be a sentinel on his watch-tower, 
keeping guard over the city of Jerusalem and the sur- 
rounding region by night. While standing on this eleva- 
tion, with wakeful eye and ear, he hears a voice address- 
ing him from that far-off land, saying, ‘‘ Watchman, what 
of the night? Watchman, what of the night?” The in- 
quirer wishes for information respecting the destiny or the 
prospects of his country; and the repetition of the inquiry 
denotes the earnestness with which it is made. 
Accommodating the questions of the text to my present 
purpose, I will suppose them to have reference to three 
fundamental and mutually dependent interests of human 
society: to wit, the interests of Know.eper, Liserry and 
Reuicion. If in relation to these, the inquiry is made, 
‘‘ What of the night?” What are the prospects of the 
world in these three important respects? I answer, : 
1. THAT THERE IS A GREAT AND RAPID INCREASE OF USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE IN ALL PARTS OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD. + 
It is now about three hundred years since the light of the 
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Reformation dawned upon Europe, dispelling the clouds 
and darkness which had been brooding over the nations 
for a thousand years. It was then, that the chain cables, 
by which the human mind had been made fast to the rocks 
of superstitious ignorance and mental barrenness, began 
to be parted, and reason began to resume its rightful au- 
thority.. From that time to the present, thought has been 
allowed to come into collision with thought, and argument 
with argument; invention has been upon the rack, and 
the mighty energies of the human intellect have been be- 
stirring themselves, and preparing, like a strong man, to 
run a race. 

The sciences, strictly so called, have been striking their 
roots downward, and spreading their luxuriant foliage, and 
bearing fruit upward. Motives to the acquisition of know- 
ledge have been strengthened and multiplied at least an 
hundred fold. And hence, many powerful men have been 
willing to go down and delve in the deep places of science, 
to exhaust their energies, and wear out their lives, in dis- 
lodging the golden ore of philosophic truth from its dark 
bed, and bringing it up to the light of day. Old sciences 
have been greatly enlarged, illustrated, enriched; new 
ones have been discovered ; and all thinking men have be- 
come thoroughly convinced that a great ocean of truth yet 
lies before them, which no bold navigator has ever trav- 
ersed, and which has never been fathomed by the longest 
line of human research. Under these circumstances, if 
the human intellect be allowed its natural liberty, there 
can be no danger that the streams of science will ever 
again congregate in the dead and stagnant pool of the 
dark ages. 1 take it to be an undoubted fact, that, at this 
moment, genuine science stands on an eminence, which 
‘she never before reached, and, as the result of her efforts, 
‘ean exhibit spoils which excite the admiration of the 
world, beyond all former example. Moreover, she does 
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not account herself to have attained; but leaving, not for- 
getting, the things which are behind, she is still pressing 
onward, in hot and eager pursuit of the prize of her high 
calling. ‘The prospect before her is bright and cheering, 
and she bids fair to return from her arduous conflicts, 
laden with riches and honors and renown, such as she has 
not hitherto been able to boast. 

Similar remarks may be made respecting what is appro- 
priately termed Lirrrarure, as distinguished from Sci- 
ence.’ In English, the word literature is, in its significa- 
tion, rather vague; but as commonly used, it embraces all 
that class of books or works, which are adapted to general 
reading and circulation ; of course, not including those of 
the more profound and strictly scientific character. The 
time was when books of all descriptions were scarce and 
costly, and comparatively few persons were able to possess 
themselves of even one. But how isit now? The truth 
is, that when Solomon, that ancient maker and lover of 
books, declared that ‘of making many books there is no 
end,” he uttered a sentiment which we understand a great 
deal better than he did; especially since the art of print- 
_ing has been carried to such astonishing perfection.— 
Books, books, pamphlets, periodicals —in what marvel- 
lous profusion and variety are they poured forth from that 
inexhaustible fountain, the press. Like the sower who 
went forth to sow, it scatters them broad-cast every where, 
by the way side, upon barren rocks, and among choking 
thorns, as well as on good ground. Like flakes of snow 
in a wintry day, though by no means so pure, they fall 
upon every hill and valley, in the highway and upon the 
-house-top, filling the city and overspreading the country. 
They are of all sorts and sizes, adapted to every age and 
condition, suited to every variety of taste. There are 
books for the infant, and books for the aged; for the learn- 
ed and the ignorant, the rich and the poor, the wise and 
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the foolish, the good and the bad, the sick and the well, 
the blind and the dumb, the living and the dying. Methu- 
selah, had he possessed the voracious appetite of Dr. John- 
son, could not, during the term of bis earthly pilgrimage, 
have devoured the one half of them. Christendom is ab- 
solutely flooded with books. And yet the rage for making 
and publishing them is not in the least abated, but rather 
on the increase, and whereunto this matter will grow, who 
can tell? Who can predict the final result ? 

I am not disposed, however, to find fault with this book- 
making spirit ; I say, rather, let it have free course. Who- 
so hath a thought, let him print it and publish it if he will. 
It may start another and still better thought in some other 
mind. ‘True it is, that many of the works which, have 
been, and are daily being issued from the press, are of a 
very questionable character. Some are positively perni- 
cious, poisoning the fountains and sapping the foundations 
of social and individual well being. But 

‘The Eternal art, educing good from ill,” 
does sometimes render even these subservient to better 
ends and purposes, by calling forth antidotes which not 
only expel the poison, but impart a higher and better life 
to the soul. Others, still, are of a very indifferent nature, 
incapable of doing either good or evil, unless it be by oc- 
cupying time which would have been either better or worse 
employed. But, best of all, no previous generation ever 
possessed such a rich treasure of good, substantial, useful 
and salutary books, as are now abroad in the earth, and 
are daily coming from the press. The powers of light 
are at work, as well as the powers of darkness. And 
when we consider, on the one hand, the native strength 
and boldness of truth and righteousness, and, on the other, 
the inherent weakness and timidity of falsehood and wick- 
edness ; it can hardly be doubted that the world has, on the 
whole, been immensely the gainer by an unshackled press. 
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The cause of general or popular Education has made 
great advances, especially of late years. The attention of 
the civilized world has been strongly directed to this sub- 
ject. Great efforts have been made to increase the num- 
ber, and improve the character, of public schools, and to 
impart solid and beneficial instruction to that portion of 
community whose means of knowledge have ever been the 
most scanty. Nota few of the most gifted minds of the 
age, both in this country and in Europe, have been labor- 
ing most assiduously, for a course of years, to excite a 
thirst for intellectual and moral improvement, among the 
mass of the people; and these efforts have not been in 
vain. Scarcely a civilized nation can be found which has 
not felt their influence, more or less. Some even of the 
despotic governments of Europe have been roused to ac- 
tion in this cause ; and, it is said, have already outstripped 
even boasted New England, in the race of popular educa- 
tion. We are told, in particular, that the kingdom of 
Prussia, in the heart of Europe, has now in operation a 
system of free schools, which for energy and success has 
probably no parallel. Every child and youth in the realm, 
not only may, but must, experience their beneficial influ- 
ence. ‘The king has power to compel attendance —a pow- 
er which, in this country, is lodged only in the hands of 
parents. The general education of the people is an ob- 
ject of earnest pursuit among the intelligent and philan- 
thropic in many other nations. It is emphatically so 
among a majority of the States of this Union. Asa ne- 
cessary consequence, we see, almost everywhere, the pop- 
ular mind rising in activity and power; thinking, discuss- 
ing, arguing, all manner of subjects, literary, political, 
medical, philosophical, moral and religious. ONcE it was 
not so.* 


*See Note A. 
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Look too at the applications of science to the various arts 
of life. Was ever an age so prolific of inventions as this! 
Go to the farmer, the mechanic, the manufacturer ; to the 
man who ploughs the earth, or the ocean; each and all of 
them will point you to the great and rapid improvements 
of this generation, in the useful arts. "The words of Pope, 

“ See through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 

All matter quick and bursting into birth,” 
have a meaning, in this connexion, which never occurred 
to their author. Along with this general progress in liter- 
ature, science and the arts, and the wide diffusion of 
useful knowledge among the people, there has been waked 
up a restless, powerful, indomitable spirit of enterprise. 
In the hot blood of their past success, men are beginning 
to think that there is nothing too great, too arduous, or too 
perilous, for them to attempt. Obstacles which would 
have terrified a former age, and made the world stand 
still, are’ now laughed to scorn, and blown away like the 
chaff of the summer theshing-floor. From motives of be- 
nevolence or of selfishness, of gain or of glory, all lands 
are traversed, all oceans and seas navigated, from the arec- 
tic to the antarctic. And this spirit of enterprize, to which 
knowledge has given birth, is, by a reflex influence, ever 
enlarging and strengthening the root from whence it 
sprung—is gathering spoils, in every region between the 
rising and the setting sun, to increase the general stock of 
useful knowledge. 

The age is emphatically utilitarian. ‘* What is the use?” 
is the great question of the day. The custom, the fash- 
ion, the art, the book, the invention, however venerable it 
may be by its hoary locks, or by the homage which ages 
and generations have paid to it, is, at this day, thrown into 
imminent peril, unless it can clearly establish its own util- 
ity. ‘The knowledge most eagerly sought for by the tem- 
per of the times, and which is being so extensively diffused, 
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is, in general, of the directly useful and practical kind. 
In view, then, of the past success, and present cheering 
prospects, of the great cause of knowledge, we are war- 
ranted to say, I think, that the tide is rising. 


2. I skE THE CAUSE OF CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
MOVING FORWARD TO UNIVERSAL TRIUMPH. 

All doubtless will agree, that the great systems of civil 
and religious tyranny which have prevailed more or less 
on earth, from the days of Nimrod to the present hour, 
are to be ranked among the heaviest curses to which hu- 
manity has been subjected. They have always been the 
implacable and unrelenting foes of human happiness; un- 
der whose blighting influence knowledge and virtue have 
withered and died, or have survived with a feeble and 
sickly life, only to be the more keenly conscious of their 
own degradation and wretchedness. And hence the his- 
tory of the world is little else but the history of human na- 
ture, trying to disburden itself of the intolerable load which 
tyrants and tyrannical governmnts have laid upon it. 

Man was made for freedom. It is his birthright, his na- 
tive air, —deprived of which, he loses the noble bearing, 
the dignity, of aman. It is this which he desires and 
loves, oftentimes, more than life itself. It was well said 
by the inimitable Cowper, 


_ Tis liberty alone, that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; 
And we are weeds without it. All constraint, 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 
Is evil: hurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progress in the road of science; blinds 
The eyesight of Discovery ; and begets 
In those who suffer it a sordid mind 
Bestial, a meagre intellect, unfit 
To be the tenant of man’s noble form.” 


Nor can he be content with the loss of it, until he has been 
despoiled of some of the noblest attributes of his nature. 
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It is not possible for him, while deprived of a just and ra~ 
tional freedom, to accomplish the grand purposes of his 
being. ‘Tyranny, in whatever form, and under whatever 
circumstances, is a blasphemous usurpation of the prerog- 
atives of the Eternal God—an attempt to arrest the pro- 
gress, and annihilate the influence, of his righteous moral 
government. The cause of civil and religious liberty, 
therefore, has ever been ranked by all, except tyrants 
themselves, among the dearest interests of humanity. So 
that we are called upon to rejoice and give thanks to God, 
whenever we see this good caus¢ moving triumphantly for- 
ward. 

For the last three hundred years, the contest between 
liberty and despotism has been raging almost without in- 
termission. Sometimes the battle has seemed to hang in 
doubt. Here, victory has inclined to the one side, and 
there, to the other. But, looking back through the whole 
period, we can see very clearly, that the great principles 
of civil and religious freedom have advanced many de- 
grees. Where now are the old systems of feudal tyranny 
which prevailed throughout Europe in the middle ages, by 
which the many were made to toil for the pride and lux- 
ury and aggrandizement of the few? “and echo answered, 
where?” Comparatively few traces of them remain. 
The old baronial castle, once dedicated to lordly pomp 
and riotous living, is indeed, in many instances, still stand- 
ing; but has long since been surrendered to the undisput- 
ed possession of the owls and bats. What monarch now 
makes a pilgrimage to Rome, and waits bareheaded three 
days and three nights at the gate of the Pope’s palace, be- 
fore his Holiness will deign to admit him? What Empe- 
ror thinks it worth while to purchase the favor of St. Pe- 
ter’s successor, by suffering his imperial neck to be press- 
ed by the gracious foot of this pretended vicegerent of 
heaven? And where is now the colossal power of the pa- 
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pal throne, at whose nod Europe and the world were wont 
to tremble? What is it but the shadow of its former 
greatness? The thunders of the Vatican are now scarcely 
heard beyond the diminutive territory of the papal States. 
Why need I point you to the terrific struggles for civil 
freedom, which have agitated every corner of Europe, and 
the whole range of the American continent, for the last 
fifty or sixty years? or tell you what rivers of blood have 
been shed in this righteous cause? Who does not know 
that the rights of men are better understood, and more ex- 
tensively acknowledged, than at any former period? IfI 
might borrow an expressive phrase from the politicians, I 
would say —‘‘the people are coming.” ‘They are waking 
up, and girding themselves, like a giant rejoicing to runa 
race. When they speak, their voice is not altogether un- 
heeded. Kings, emperors, presidents, governors, legisla- 
tors, find it convenient to listen. They fear the people. 
I know there are men, all over the world, who are panic- 
struck at the mighty movements which are now going for- 
ward, and who are forever croaking about the agitations 
of the present, and the glorious tranquility of the past, 
when centuries rolled away with scarcely a perceptible 
change on the face of human affairs; and to whose unfor- 
tunate vision, the scroll of destiny seems to be darkened 
with mourning and lamentations and wo. But I confess 
to you, that I look on the present troubled aspect of mor- 
tal things with widely different feelings. It is my happi- 
ness to believe, that the world is being turned upside down, 
that it may come right side up. I plead not for the wild 
. misrule of agrarianism, or anarchy, or mob-law* — God 
forbid. Civil government is doubtless an ordinance of 
heaven, and will be needed while the world shall stand. 
It ought to be sustained and administered in truth and. 
righteousness. It is freely admitted, that there are dangers 


*See Note B. 
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attending the present posture of affairs, especially in this 
country; yet I cannot discover any sufficient ground for 
the terrible forebodings and spasmodic alarms with which 
some people seem to be visited. It is sometimes necessary 
that a diseased system should be thrown into a state of ex- 
citement, in order to restore healthy action. ‘This may 
be the case of our own country at the present time. 
Anodynes and soporifics are not the -prescriptions which 
the national disease demands. We have already slept too 
long and too soundly; it may be much better for us to be 
‘full of tossings to and fro,” antil the dawn of a better 
state of things. 

The enlightened, protestant, and powerful empire of 
Britain, on which the sun never sets, and whose influence 
is felt in every quarter of the globe, seems to be more rap- 
idly rising in true greatness and glory, at the present pe- 
riod, than any other kingdom. The principles of civil 
and religious freedom, after a long and arduous struggle, 
have fairly gained the ascendancy, and are doing their ap- 
propriate work with astonishing rapidity and power. What 
a sublime spectacle did she present to the nations of the 
earth, when she arose in,her majesty, and commanded the 
shackles of eight hundred thousand slaves to be sundered 
atablow. And after the lapse of three years, finding 
that her will has been evaded, or not fully obeyed, see her 
rising again in the true dignity of injured freedom, and 
preparing to sweep from her dominions the last vestige of 
that odious and abominable system of oppression. By 
such noble acts, she is eclipsing the glory of all other 
lands, and securing the favor of that righteous God “who 
ruleth over all.” 

Well may our own beloved land be filled with shame 
and confusion at the rebuke of this great example. For 
more than fifty years have we been rending the air with 
shouts of liberty, proclaiming our country the asylum of 
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the oppressed, the freest of the free. But, Jo! the finger 
of scorn is pointed at us from every point of the compass; 
and every wind of heaven that breathes upon us, comes 
freighted with indignant rebukes. And is there not a 
cause? We have called heaven and earth to witness 
our sincerity in the sublime declaration, that aLL MEN 
ARE CREATED EQUAL; that civil and religious liberty is the 
inalienable birthright of every child of Adam. We have 
elevated our standard, and bedecked it with the stars of 
heaven. We have let loose that noble bird, the ancient 
symbol of republicanism. But, alas! nearly half those 
stars are crimsoned with the blood of a most intolerable 
oppression, and the bold eagle that hath spread his shel- 
tering wings over us, is seen bearing in one talon a bundle 
of arrows, and in the other, grasping A MAN, bound with 
fetters of iron. Can we expect to gain credit for the sin- 
cerity of our professions? Is it wonderful that the na- 
tions of the old world are branding us with hypocrisy and 
foul treachery to the cause of freedom and humanity? 
We had better cease from our boastings, till we can shew 
clean hands. 

The cry of the oppressed hath entered into the ear of 
the Lord of hosts, and his voice may be distinctly heard, 
saying to the people of the land, “*Undo the heavy bur- 
dens—break every yoke —let the oppressed go free; then 
shall thy light break forth as the morning, and the glory 
of the Lord shall be thy rereward.”” Obey we must, or we 
shall feel the avenging judgments of an angry God. We 
may turn away, and shut our eyes, and stop our ears, and 
pertinaciously deny that we are our brother’s keeper ; but 
all this will be of no avail. ‘The God of the oppressed 
neither slumbers nor sleeps. Our treatment of the poor 
Indian, as well as of the imbruted African, within our bor- 
ders, is registered in the book of God, in long chapters of 
guilt. We may, if we will, seal up the pulpit, and estab- 
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lish a decree that it shall no more ‘“‘cry aloud and spare 
not;” we may bolt the doors of our legislative halls, and 
deny tothe victims of our oppression the right even of 
prayer for relief; we may demolish the press, and quench 
its unwelcome light with the noblest and best blood in the 
‘nation; we may idly imagine that the thunders of self- 
evident and eternal truth can be muffled with legislative 
resolves or penal statutes; yet if there be a righteous 
God in the heavens, or aught of truth in the history of the 
world, the cry of our oppressed and bleeding brother will 
be heard—uais DELIVERANCE WiLL come. And though we 
may not hope to go wholly unpunished, yet, I trust in God, 
the day is not distant, when we shall, as a nation, awake 
to righteousness, ‘do justly, love mercy, and walk hum- 
bly ;’’ when we shall take our deeply injured and long 
abused brother by the hand, bind up his wounds, and pour 
into his bleeding heart the balm of heavenly consolations; 
and when, 


“With tears watering the ground,” 


we shall confess before God and men the wrongs we have 
done him, and implore a thousand blessings on his head. 
That will be the day of our country’s glory —such a day 
as she has never yet seen—in comparison with which, all 
the preceding days of her chequered history are days of 
darkness. It will be such a triumph of moral principle, 
of truth and equity, as the world has not yet witnessed. 
If we pant for renown, the way is plain before us. Never, 
since time began, had any nation such a golden opportu- 
nity to register its name on the scroll of imperishable 
fame, as we now have. By doing an act of simple justice, 
our country may encircle itself with a glory that shall 
never die. By refusing to do it, we shall but I for- 
bear. I cannot for a moment admit the thought, that this 
great nation, whose corner stone was laid amidst so many 
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prayers and tears of holy men; which has been defended 
and reared up at the expense of so much of the noblest 
blood the world ever saw; and whose history, from the 
beginning, is so replete with memorable interpositions 
of Heaven in its behalf; I cannot, I say, believe that a 
nation, thus founded, thus defended, thus reared, up, so 
manifestly by the hand of God, is to fulfil its destiny, 
and perish in the freshness of its youth. No, it cannot be. 
Rather let us believe that. God, our fathers’ God, designs 
to purify us—to wash away the crimson stain that is on 
our skirts, and make us a bright example to the world, of 
the excellence and beauty of Knowledge, and Liberty, and 
pure Religion. Ask then, ‘‘ What of the night?” as re- 
spects the great subject of civil and religious liberty; and 
I shall answer, ‘‘'The morning cometh.” 


“Incomparable gem! thy worth untold; 
Cheap, though blood-bought, and thrown away when sold ; 
May no foes ravish thee, and no false friend : 
Betray thee, while professing to defend : 
Prize it, ye ministers ; ye monarchs, spare ; 
Ye patriots, guard it with a miser’s care.” 


3. Tue Rexicion or THE GOSPEL IS RISING IN PURITY 
AND POWER, AND GOING FORTH CONQUERING AND TO CON- 
QUER. 

The interests of religion are paramount to all others. 
They involve the interests both of learning and of liberty. 
Religion prompts to the acquisition of knowledge, and 
without knowledge she cannot live. She has done more 
for the promotion of science, and sound literature, and 
popular education, than all other agents united. For 
proof of this, I have but to point you to the present aspect 
of Christendom. The religion of the Bible, moreover, is 
the mother of about all the rational and virtuous liberty 
which exists in this sublunary world. ‘The men who have 
fought and bled; who have sacrificed ease, honor, emolu- 
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ment, and life itself, in defence of liberty of conscience, 
are the founders of nearly all the civil liberty which the 
nations at present enjoy. No other class of men ever had 
sufficient strength of motive, to enable them to resist, for 
any considerable period, the encroachments of tyranny. 
True religion, therefore, involves the dearest interests of 
humanity, as regards merely the present life. 

But she stops not here. She passes on beyond this inch 
of time, and covers the boundless fields of immortality. 
«‘He that believeth shall be saved; he that believeth not 
shall be damned ;” is the solemn affirmation of christian- 
ity, —and it is doubtless the most momentous proclama- 
tion ever issued on earth. The religion of the Gospel is 
that which saves the soul —nothing else is adequate to this 
mighty result. When, therefore, we see this religion 
rising in purity and power, and spreading abroad its influ- 
ence; if we desire the highest welfare of our fellow men, 
we shall rejoice and thank God. And have we not this 
privilege to-day? Go back to the days of John Huss, and 
Jerome of Prague, and the little band of Waldenses in the 
mountains of Switzerland; trace the progress of pure and 
undefiled religion from that time to the present, and be- 
hold what God hath wrought! It was a long and arduous 
and painful work, for christianity to disentangle itself from 
the meshes of popery, that “‘mother of abominations.” 
The work is not yet fully accomplished, though hourly 
going forward. 

The time was, when the bible, to the great mass of men, 
was a prohibited book ; at least, they were not allowed to 
read it in their own mother tongue. Under such circum- 
stances, Theology, as a science, was of course scarcely 
known. The wit, and talent, and zeal, of the civilized 
world, was then wasted upon the metaphysical fooleries 
and contemptible quibbles of the schools. The great doc- 
trines of the bible, which are so full of life-giving power, 
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were Jittle thought of, and prized still less. . But how is it 
now? Lift up your eyes and see. That mighty angel, 
who is “ flying through the midst of heaven,” is scattering 
the Word of God among the nations, tribes, and families 
of the earth, in almost countless numbers. 'To a great ex- 
tent, it is permitted to have free course and is glorified. 
There never was a time, when it was so extensively read, 
and carefully studied, and deeply pondered, as at the pre- 
sent. At no time have its sublime truths been better un- 
derstood, or more highly appreciated. Theology bids fair, 
ere long, to attain that high rank and elevation to which 
she'is justly entitled as “the queen of the sciences.” 

Time was when the duties of religion were supposed to 
consist in masses, pilgrimages, paternosters, flagellations, 
votive offerings to dead saints, penances, worshiping of rel- 
icts, and many other ridiculous things of like nature and 
importance. It is so now, to a great extent, in all catholic 
countries. Yet even there, a change has come over the 
people, and these forms of superstition are gradually 
losing their power. While, in other nations of Christen- 
dom, who does not see, that the standard of christian duty 
has been immensely elevated, and is every day rising high- 
erand higher? As the heavenly light has been increasing, 
a multitude of things which were thought to be very harm- 
less and proper, have fallen into disrepute, and have come 
at length to be regarded as sins, which the christian must 
heartily abjure, or forfeit his christian character and 
standing. With the increased circulation of God’s Word, 
the rising light of religious truth, and the more elevated 
standard of christian duty, the number of the true disci- 
ples of Christ has, as a matter of course, been greatly 
augmented. Revivals of pure and undefiled religion have 
had, of late years, a frequency and power, unknown per- 
haps since the primitive ages of the church. 

And why need I direct your attention to the glorious 
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catalogue of christian enterprises, which have been begun, 
and successfully carried forward during the last fifty 
years? Christendom is full of great, benevolent, and vol- 
untary movements, designed to benefit and bless a dying 
world. heir names are familiar to you all as household 
words. They constitute a glittering chain of constella- 
tions in the moral heavens, whose influence is cheering as 
“the sweet influences of Pleiades,” and strong as ‘the 
bands of Orion.” Christianity is no longer obliged to act 
solely on the defensive ; she has begun an aggressive war-- 
fare on the kingdoms of darkness. Her sacramental host 
are bestirring themselves to instruct the ignorant, to re- 
form the vicious, to dry up the fountains of inebriation, to 
break the rod of the oppressor, to hush the tumults of war, 
and to impart substantial consolations to the blind and 
the dumb, the needy and disconsolate, and him that hath 
no helper. They are stretching themselves away into dis- 
tant heathen lands, building fortifications, and erecting 
the standard of the cross, along the shores of benighted 
continents, and on the sunny islands of the sea. 


“ On Greenland’s icy mountains, 

On India’s coral strand, 

Where Afric’s sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand ; 

By many an ancient river, 

In many a palmy plain, 

They are toiling to deliver 

The world from Error’s chain.” 
They who willingly offer themselves to go forth and stand 
in the deadly breach, to face dangers and death, in any 
and every form, are so many, and so rapidly increasing in 
number, that the church is beginning to falter, and is al- 
most ready to doubt her ability to sustain them. Are not 
these glad tidings of great joy to all people? Is this the 
time for moping melancholy to sit brooding in sullen apa- 
thy over the dismal aspect of human affairs? | « Arise, 
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shine, Oh daughter of Sion, for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. The Gentiles shall 
come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising. 
Whereas thou hast been forsaken and hated, so that no 
man went through thee, I will make thee an eternal excel- 
lency, a joy of many generations.” Yes, of a truth, we 
may cherish the expectation, that the darkness which has 
so long rested upon the nations is soon to be rolled away. 
*‘Say ye to Sion, Behold! thy God reigneth.” Much, in- 
deed, very much remains to be done; yet when I contem- 
plate the history of the past, survey the present, and watch 
the successive and sublime evolutions of God’s providen- 
tial hand, I cannot doubt the near approach of that day, 
when it shall be said, 


“One song employs all nations; and all cry, 
Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us! 
The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy. 


* Behold the measure of the promise filled ; 
See Salem built, the labor of a God! 
Bright as the sun the sacred city shines ; 
Praise is in all her gates; upon her walls, 
And in her streets, and in her spacious courts, 
Is heard salvation.” 


If I mistake not, then, the three great interests, of which 
I have spoken, are rapidly advancing in the world. Know- 
ledge, Liberty, Religion —three great pillars of national 
prosperity—three perennial fountains of individual and 
social happiness. Their combined influence cannot fail to 
secure the highest temporal and spiritual welfare of any 
people. They have been brought together in this dis- 
course, not only because they constitute three essential 
elements in the well-being of a nation, but because they 
are intimately connected, and, to a great extent, depend- 
ant on each other. 
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Knowledge, to thrive well, must have a free air—must 
feel the generous warmth, and drink the refreshing dews, 
of undefiled religion. ‘ Liberty,” says Milton, “is the 
nurse of all great wits; this is that which hath rarified and 
enlightened our spirits like the influence of heaven ; this 1s 
that which hath enfranchised, enlarged, and lifted up our 
apprehensions degrees above themselves.” The human 
mind cannot enter heartily on the pursuit of truth and | 
knowledge, while environed with penal statutes and the 
terrors of a frowning despotism. This all history fully 
substantiates. Where a man may not freely, and without 
fear, utter and publish his honest opinions, the mind will 
relapse into a state of imbecility, and occupy itself with 
toys wholly unworthy of its immortal powers; -for the 
grand inspiring motive to the acquisition of knowledge is 
wanting. The idea of moulding one’s opinions according 
to the arbitrary dictations of authority, is so repugnant 
to the free-born soul, that she must lose all self-respect, 
and be divested of some of her divinest attributes, before 
she can be made to yield even a reluctant consent to it. 
Nor is religion less necessary to enlarged, generous, and 
healthful knowledge in a community. It is her province 
to see that the fountains are kept pure, that no poisonous 
elements mingle themselves with those sweet waters which 
are designed to refresh, invigorate and expand the soul. 
She furnishes too the best and strongest motives to the 
pursuit of true knowledge. In brief, religion and liberty 
are to knowledge, what the vivifying beams of the sun, and 
the balmy breezes of heaven, are to vegetation. It cannot 
thrive without them. 

Liberty, likewise, needs the support of knowledge, on 
the one hand, and of religion, on the other. Knowledge 
is the eye, and religion the heart, of all rational and vir- 
tuous freedom. Put out her eye, and she will soon be 
taken captive and loaded with irons; pluck out her heart, 
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and moral rottenness will enter into all her bones, and 
pervade her entire system; her most familiar friends will 
flee from her, and abhor her very name. Without knowl- 
edge, she will be inveigled into the crushing folds of des- 
potism ; without religion, she will be swallowed up and 
lost in the vortex of corruption. 

Religion, while she lends her fostering hand to knowl- 
-edge and liberty, asks in return their grateful companion- 
ship and friendly aid.. Deprived of knowledge, she loses 
her divine beauty and heavenly attractions, and is trans- 
formed into that most cruel, tyrannical and ferocious of all 
monsters, superstition. Without liberty, she pines away 
and dies; leaving, in her stead, arrant hypocrisy, a-body 
without a soul. Religion loves not darkness, hates not 
the light; but challenges investigation from men, angels 
and devils. Conscious of her own inherent excellence, 
she delights in the scrutiny of the profoundest minds, 
whether human or angelic. She dwells in hght—this is 
her glory and joy. Freedom, in like manner, is essential, 
not only to her prosperity, but her very being. She can- 
not live without it. When she enjoys but a stinted and 
statute liberty, she always exhibits a feeble life, and walks 
with a faltering step. Religion acknowledges no author- 
ity to bind or limit her, save that which resides in the eter- 
nal God. Human governments, if just and righteous, she 
is ready to befriend; but she asks no favor of them in 
return, except it be, to give her a free course, and let her 
alone. All‘attempts to aid her progress, or extend her 
triumphs by brute force, she utterly rejects as obstacles 
thrown in her way. She will move voluntarily and freely, 
or not at all. 

Thus we see that Knowledge, Liberty and Religion go 
hand in hand. Their interests not only do not clash, but, 
toa great extent, are one and inseperable. Their desti- 
nies, in the most important respects, are interwoven with 
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each other. Their rights are paramount to all others, and 
should be guarded with a jealous hand. They have come 
to promote “ peace on earth and good will to man;” to 
adorn, and beautify, and bless the nations. Any attempt 
to separate them, or to array them one against another, is 
little less than sacrilegious, and deeply injurious to all. 
Let them move on together, unimpeded in their beneficent 
course, yet a little while, and 
“ The groans of nature in this nether world, 


Which Heaven has heard for ages, have an end ; 
The time of rest, the promised sabbath, comes. 


Already the night is far spent, the day is at hand—its 
rising glories giid the mountains. In conclusion, then, let 
us adopt the words of the royal prophet, and say. with a 
full heart, ‘“‘ Blessed be the Lord God, the God. of Israel, 
who only doeth wondrous things. And blessed be his glo- 
rious name forever: and let the whole earth be filled with 
his glory. Amen and Amen.” 


NOTE A. 


Professor Stowe of the Lane Seminary, Ohio, on his late visit to 
Europe, was requested by the Legislature of that State, “to collect 
such facts and information as he might deem useful to the State in 
relation to the various systems of public instruction and education 
which have been adopted in the several countries through which ‘he 
might pass.’’ His Report has recently been presented and published. 
After speaking of the measures adopted by Frederic William of Prus- ' 
sia, and Louis of Bavaria, for the education of their people, he says : 


“ Even the Autocrat, Nicholas of Russia, (married to a daughter of 
the Prussian monarch, who inherits much of her father’s spirit,) -has 
been induced to commence a similar system throughout his vast do- 
minions ; and from the reports to the emperor of M. d’Ouvaroff, the 
Russian Minister of Public Instruction, it appears that already from 
Poland to Siberia, and from the White Sea to the regions beyond the 
Caucasus, including the provinces so recently wrested from Persia, 
there are the beginnings of a complete system of common school in- 
struction for the whole people, to be carried into full execution as fast 
as it is possible to provide the requisite number of qualified teachers. 

Thus three sovereigns, representing the three great divisions of 
Christendom, the Protestant, the Romish, and the Greek, are now 
zealously engaged in doing what déspotic sovereigns have seldom 
done before—enlightening and educating their people; and that too 
with better plans of instruction, and a more efficient accomplishment 
in practice than the world has ever before witnessed: Nor is the 
spirit of education confined to these nations. The kingdom of Wir 
temberg, and the grand duchy of Baden, are not behind Prussia or 
Bavaria. The smaller States of Germany, and even old Austria, are 
pushing forward in the same career; France is all awake; Spain and 
Italy are beginning to open their eyes; the government of England — 
which has hitherto neglected the education of the common people 
more than any other Protestant country of Europe —is beginning to 
bestir itself; and even the Sultan of Turkey, and the Pacha of Egypt, 
are looking around for well qualified teachers to go among their peo- 
ple. In London and Paris I saw Turks, Arabs, and Greeks, who had 
been sent by their respective governments to these cities for the ex- 
press purpose of being educated for teachers in their native countries, 
if not for the whole people, at least for the favored few. At Constan- 
tinople a society has been formed for the promotion of useful knowl- 
edge, which publishes a monthly journal edited by one of the Turks 
who studied in Paris; and the Sultan now employs a French teacher 
in his capital, whom he especially invited from France. And here 
too in our own country, in the movements of New-England, New- 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and several other of the States, 
we are strongly reminded of the educational zeal of the age. _ 

In short, the whole world seems to be awake and combining in one 
simultaneous effort for the spread of education; and sad indeed will 
be the condition of that community which lags behind in this univer- 
sal march.” 


The Report is one of great interest, presenting many new and im- 
portant facts, which ought to be known throughout the Union. 
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Bp hae NOTE B. 


_. On the subject of mozs, by which our country has of late been so 
deeply disgraced, and which, not without reason, have excited many 
fears for the stability of our institutions, Governor Kxnvt, in his late 
Message, has spoken in a manner which does him honor.’ His sen- 
timents present an interesting contrast to the slavish doctrines which 
have, within a few years, been so often uttered from the high places 
of some other States. The following extract must commend itself to 


every man’s reason and conscience. ‘ 
“ Constitutional law is the broad-and ample shield under whicha 
whole people rest in security and peace. Like the atmosphere in 
which we move, it presses with immense, but equal and balanced 
power to sustain the body politic. Itprotects the infant in the cra- 
dle, and the magistrate in the seat of justice. -It gives the conscious- 
ness of security and safety to the unarmed and the peaceful, and is 
more than bolts and bars in guarding every man’s castle, his own do- 
mestic hearth. The weak-fear not the strength of the powerful, and 
the poor'and despised tremble not at the oppressor’s frown.. To such 
law, every good citizen bows in cheerful submisson, and with ready 
acquiescence, for it is but the embodied expression of his own soye- 
reignty. But when, instead of the laws of legislation, we’ have the 
law of the strongest; and, instead of judicial and executive adminis- 
tration, the summary inflictions of an infuriated mob, stung to mad- 
ness by temporary rage, savage and remorseless and irresistible, exci- 
ted by some imagined insult or real injury—perhaps by the expression 
of obnoxious, and unpopular sentiments,—we have a-state of society. 
at which the boldest may well tremble, and most ardent despair. + 
“Tf the liberty of speech means only the right to speak doctrines 
popular at the moment, or place of utterance, and the freedom of 
thought and action, means only a right to think and act as the major- 
ity dictate, and if even violations of law, or property, are not to wait 
the due process of law, but are to be punished without trial, by any 
number of men who may assume the authority and the right to de- 
termine the nature and extent of punishment, and to administer it at 
their own pleasure, trampling down law as not binding their will,— 
then indeed will our forefathers’ struggle have been worse than in 
vain, and we shall justly become a by-word and a reproach among 
the nations of the earth. Law and order must be revérenced and 
maintained, or we sink into the worst of all social conditions, anarchy, 
_and become subject to that most fearful of all tyrants, the will of the 
strongest,” ; ; 
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GENESIS iy. 8. 


“ AND CAIN TALKED WITH ABEL HIS BROTHER: AND IT CAME TO PAgs 
WHEN THEY WERE IN THE FIELD, THAT CAIN ROSE UP AGAINST 
ABEL HIS BROTHER, AND SLEW HIM.” 


HOW fecund is the source, and how luxurious and 
precipitate the growth and maturity of evil! We can hard- 
ly announce a more offensive doctrine, than that the germ 
of the most revolting crimes is concealed in that moral-ob- 
liquity, which is the natural birthright of every descendant 
from Adam ;—that every man is naturally a sinner of the 
highest grade. And yet how striking is the scriptural ac- 
count of the progress of sin! It would seem that God in- 
tended by this narrative to hint to us, that the various 
shades in the external developement of sin are hardly ree- 
ognized, when the criterion of conduct is unspotted holi- 
ness of heart :—that when God is dethroned from the af- 
fections, the highest types of iniquity are only what may 
be reasonably expected. ‘There is something truly graphic 
and awful in the early history of human transgression. In 
immediate succession, we find the occurrence of what are 
thought the least and most heinous of human crimes. First 
we observe a gradual yielding of soul to violate an absolute, 
and what might seem a trivial, requirement. And who 
would suppose that an act of such apparent unimportance 
could be‘ the source of all the crime that blackens the an- 
nals of humanity? But what is the very next sin which 
the historian records ? The commission of one of the high- 
est crimes which man can perpetrate. What a comment is 
this upon human depravity! Not that our ancestry were 
perfectly innocent, between the sighing of earth “ that all 
was lost,” and her groaning appeal to heaven, when she 
first felt the warm blood of murder ; but God seems to have 
placed the first and last extremes of sin in close proximity, 
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to show us that the slightest sin, in our estimate of guilt, in- 
volves the most heinous :—in other words, that the essence 
of all crime is contained in the heart where there is no su- 
preme love to God. 

The first actual transgression of which there is any re- 
cord, is one of the blackest turpitude ; and the first instance 
of the mortality of our race is a violent death ;—a murder 
of the most guilty kind. It was not the result of suddenly 
inflamed passion ;—it was a deliberate, premeditated, cold- 
blooded murder. Cain was piqued because his brother, by 
birth his inferior, was preferred before himself: his honour 
was touched,—his pride was wounded ; and he formed the 
deliberate purpose of avenging himself. Cain was a gen- 
tleman of the true blood; and he was determined to have 
that honourable satisfaction which gentlemen claim the 
right to demand. It was an “ affair of honour,” in which 
the pious Abel fell. “And Cain talked with Abel his 
brother.” There was a controversy between them. In the 
original, it stands thus, “and Cain said to his brother Abel,” 
—followed by a long pause, by which the Jews were accus- 
tomed to denote that something was implied. One of the 
Jewish Targums,—the most ancient commentaries on the 
Old Testament,—says, that Cain impeached the divine gov- 
ernment, and Abel defended it. And when they could not 
come to a mutual understanding on this point, Cain was de- 
termined that the matter should come to an honourable issue, 
according to the laws of gentlemen. He therefore prepares 
himself for a personal rencontre. Abel declines the chal- 
lenge on principle, and refuses to fight ; and, consequently, 
proves himself to be “no gentleman.” Cain calls him a 
“ poltroon,” a“ coward,” and a “ rascal,” and, giving him 
an opportunity of using such weapons as he himself em- 
ploys, unfortunately kills him. And then, with all that re- 
gret and sorrow which gentlemen generally feel, when they 
have been so very unfortunate as not to get killed them- 
selves, but to kill their antagonists, he engages in the fune- 
ral obsequies of his fallen brother. It is true, that Cain 
omitted some very important points in the details of this 
affair ; but that was the fault of the age in which he lived. 
He did as well as he knew how. It could not be expect- 
ed, that in that early state of society, the rules of honour 
could be settled with all that nicety and refinement with 
which they are now adjusted. But in all the essential 
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points Cain was as true a gentleman as ever snapped a pis- 
tol in a duel ; and there is no doubt but that if he had been. 
a member of some modern Congress, he could have con- 
ducted an affair of honour in a most gentlemanly and un- 
exceptionable manner. He was a brave man ;—a noble 
fellow. He allowed no man to sully his fair fame with im- 
punity. Itis true, moreover, that the Bible does not say 
much about the honour of this affair; but it states all the 
facts in the ease; and then leaves them in their simple 
grandeur, to reflect their intrinsic honour upon the admir- 
ing attention of the reader. Only let these facts be given 
to some gentlemen trained up in the school of honour, and 
they will be found capable of making as honourable a state- 
ment of ‘‘an affair of honour,” as ever graced the columns 
of a newspaper. 

And now, let me ask, why is it that every one feels that 
such a representation of facts is a most glaring and revolt- 
ing carricature ? Is it not because a crime, which scripture 
represents as fiendlike and horrible, is described in language 
intrinsically inappropriate? ‘The application of terms es- 
sentially significant of meritorious conduct, to an odious 
and execrable villain, in the very description of his crimes, 
is something from which the soul instinctively recoils. The 
Bible stamps the character of Cain with a blackness which 
is universally detestable. It presents him as the author of 
one of the highest possible crimes, committed under the 
most aggravating circumstances. His guilt is of the deepest 
dye; and to apply to such a scoundrel the epithets which 
belong to praiseworthy men, is an-outrage upon the moral 
sense of mankind. And yet, Cain was only a duellist. 
Every man that gives and accepts a challenge to engage in 
a personal rencontre fer the purpose of destroying human 
life, is the exact moral copy of Cain. In a moral point of 
view, i.e. when human character is tested by the word of God, 
there is no essential difference between Cain, the first great 
murderer, and every man that engages ina duel. If it be 
honourable and praiseworthy now to go forth into mortal 
combat for the defence of honour, then Cain was an hon- 
ourable and praiseworthy man : and if the character of Cain 
be odious and revolting, so is the character of every man 
that fights a duel, for every such man is guilty of murder of 
one of the highest degrees of criminality. But the world is _ 
agreed that the character of Cain is execrable and fiendish ; 
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such, then, must be the character of every duellist. And the 
proposition, which I propose to discuss, in any further re- 
mark on this subject, is, that the practice of duelling de- 
serves universal and unmingled execration. | 

I. In support of this position, we remark, in the first 
place, that, assuming the principles of the duellist, the prac- 
tice is an exposure to the most direful consequences to no 
sort of purpose, and for reasons which are utterly frivolous. 
The force of this remark applies to the challenged and 
challenging party distinctively. In so far as the challeng- 
ing party is concerned, he gains absolutely nothing from 
what he would consider a successful result of the duel, ex- 
cept the reputation of being not afraid to do a most foul act, 
and expose himself to eternal perdition. Admitting for a 
moment, that he has the right to avenge his own wrongs by 
an immediate personal infliction of justice ; and granting 
also what must appear a most exorbitant demand, that life 
is only a fair equivalent of the injury which he has receiv- 
ed, and his conduct can still be shown to be supremely 
foolish. We shall hereafter see that these admissions can 
by no means be sincerely made; but even allowing that the 
principles of the duellist can hold, his conduct is marked 
with the attributes of unrivalled folly. And folly perpe- 
trated at the expense of such deplorable results is truly 
odious and detestable. 

The injury, which is generally thought to be a sufficient 
cause of an “ affair of honour,” is a tacit insinuation, or the 
direct avowal of an opinion, which is reproachful to some 
particular person. ‘The courage, or integrity, or veracity, 
or some other self-claimed excellence is impeached ; or, it 
may be the person or property of an individual is injured, 
or his friends insulted, and it is thought to be a sufficient 
cause to justify a challenge to a mortal combat. In ninety 
nine cases out of a hundred, the causes of duels will be 
found to come within the sphere of these specifications ; and 
grant that the injury justifies an extraordinary reparation, 
nothing is gained to the duellist from all these admissions. 
Whatever may be the issue of the combat, we say there 
will be-no sort of reparation. If the challenging party fall, 
it will scarcely be supposed that his injury is repaired ; for 
the logic must be singularly subtile, which can show that 
the loss of one’s own life is the reparation of a wrong which 
he has suffered. And if the antagonist fall, the difference 
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is very slight. In that ease, the injury which caused the 
rencontre is not in the slightest degree repaired. Take the 
most favorable supposition, in which the challenge is giy- 
en because personal courage has been impeached, and the 
duel may indeed prove that there is sufficient hardihood to 
peril life in order to gratify revenge; but the reason’ for 
which his courage was called in question remains precisely 
the same as before. If there were no good reason-for doubt- 
ing his courage, then surely the world does not need this 
proof of valor, and will decide in his favor without it; so that 
the duel is utterly useless. And if there had been good 
reason to doubt his bravery, then this reason remains just as 
good after the fight as before, and men will judge of it with- 
out any reference to subsequent events. . If, previous to the 
duel, he had been justly accused of cowardice, ten thousand 
duels could not prove that he‘had been a brave man ; ‘and 
his character will remain as before ; only it will be more 
despicable. And this is the most favorable possible sup- 
position. Ifa duel cannot take away the reproach of cow- 
ardice, it surely cannot remove the odium of falsehood or 
dishonesty. Shooting a pistol at another, cannot prove to 
the public that he who does it is an honest or a truthful 
man, much less can it repair an injury which his person or 
property-has sustained. The conduct of the challenging 
party is, therefore, the most glaring absurdity. The mid- 
night assassin and prowling pirate act upon a plan in the 
execution of which their crimes are well fitted instruments, 
and there is a species of reason in their conduct ; but the du- 
ellist commits the same revolting crime to no sort of purpese. 
His conduct, besides its heinous guilt, is as essentially ab- 
surd, as it would be to shoot at the moon in order to cure 
a brain fever. A man wishes to prove himself an honest 
man, and snaps a pistol at him who questions his integrity! 
Can there be more unspeakable folly ? Remember, we are’ 
reasoning upon the principles of the duellist himself. It is 
most strenuously maintained by those who engage in these’ 
bloody contests that they are not influenced by any angry 
feelings. This profession is the most arrant falsehood, it 
is true; but still itis made. These gentlemen of blood 
profess only a desire to defend their own reputation ;—to 
preserve their honour sacred. And how do they proceed 
to accomplish this end ? Why, they cock and snap pistols 
at each other! And we challenge the world to produce a 
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specimen of more glaring and superlative folly than this. 
The challenging party, therefore, deserves to be recorded 
a fool, as well as a most guilty culprit. 

2. It has been generally, and, we think, justly thought, 
that the party who receives the challenge is less guilty than 
the other. - Admitting that he has not intentionally provok- 
ed the challenge, which is, beyond question, often done, the 
greater guilt seems to rest upon the challenging party. But 
still, he who accepts a challenge is responsible for all the 
intrinsic odiousness and guilt of a duel as well as his an- 
tagonist ; and his conduct is utterly unjustifiable. Grant- 
ing that he has given no provocation, still the reasons which 
operate in his case are perfectly trivial compared with the 
magnitude of what are seen to be the probable results of an 
acceptance. All that can be possibly put in peril by de- 
clining to engage in a personal mortal conflict, is his repu- 
tation for courage; and, allowing that there will be this 
hazard, it is utterly insignificant compared with the peril of 
life, and what depends upon the continuance of life. What 
is the reputation of personal courage worth when it is en- 
joyed? It is utterly contemptible when compared with the 
true attributes of a rational being. We ought not to fear 
the hazard of life for an end which, all things considered, 
is more valuable than life. This is true courage, and an 
appropriate attribute of an intelligent and rational being. 
But a mere willingness to rush into danger without any true 
and proper regard to consequences,—and this is the fash- 
ionable idea of courage,—so far from being praiseworthy, 
is really brutish: it sinks man down to a level with the 
beasts of the field. He who values more than all things 
_ else the reputation for such bravery as this, is a fit compan- 
ion for bears and wolves and dogs. He will not allow 
himself to be attacked in the mere expression of an opinion, 
without hazarding life in personal vengeance; and if you 
insult a tiger or a wolf they will seek redress in the same 
way. ‘The brutes of the forest are equally rational, and far 
more courageous than the bravest duellist on earth. Ad- 
mitting, therefore, that the reputation for courage,—this 
brutish valor,—would be lost by a refusal to fight a duel, 
the loss by itself is utterly insignificant, to say nothing of 
its comparative unimportanee. But as a general thing, a 
refusal to accept a challenge does not jeopardize the repu- 
tation for bravery. Most men that receive challenges are 
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knowh io be men of courage. So far as they have any re- 
putation in this respect, they are reputed brave men ; for no 
man could send a challenge to a reputed coward, without 
periling his own reputation ; since the presumption in that 
ease would be that his challenge would be declined, and 
he would only be thought a cowardly braggart himself. A 
duel, consequently, in that case, would not affect the repu- 
tation for courage. Ifa man be known to be a brave man 
before he receives a challenge to personal combat, his de- 
clining the challenge will not, therefore, destroy the foun- 
dation on which his reputation rested. And suppose a 
man be naturally timid and cowardly, and many such have 
fought duels, is their true character changed by an “ affair 
of honour”? Not in the slightest degree. ~ He fights sim- 
ply to escape the character which he justly merits, in the 
hope that he may come off unhurt. And what sort of brav- 
ery is that which is measured by the speech of fools? He 
has not a particle of intrinsic valor, and if he thought no one 
would see him, he would run at the very sight of a pistol. 
But again, we hold that a manly refusal to engage in a 
disgraceful affair of this kind, so far from periling the repu- 
tation for bravery would sustain it: such a course would 
establish a reputation for true courage. If this refusal be 
honestly made on principle, under circumstances which 
place it above suspicion, that of course ends the matter sat- 
isfactorily in the eyes of all. This shows that, after all, 
men do have some respect for moral considerations. But 
suppose a man says nothing about principle ;—suppose he 
declines on the ground that he is afraid he shall lose his 
life, and that he is not prepared for this event either as it 
regards this world or the next. ‘This ean always be truly 
said, for no man that is prepared to die, of course, will 
think of fighting a,duel. We hold that an honest avowal 
of this kind would display more real courage than to stand 
up and be shot at a thousand times. It would prove a re- 
spect for truth and consistency of character and a determin- 
ation to adhere to correct principles ;—a just fear of God 
and the retributions of eternity, which are the only consti- 
tuents of true bravery. A manly and fearless deelaration 
of this kind would force the challenging party to feel that — 
he was himself a ruthless and unprincipled villain, and 
would bid defiance to the opinions of all who paid no re- 
spect to truth and virtue. And we believe that there is no 
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portion of our land where society is so abandoned to cor- 
rect principles as not to sustain a course like this. Men 
are afraid to decline a challenge, because they are afraid to 
own the truth. ‘That they are really afraid to die there is 
not the least doubt ; and the reason why this fear is not be- 
trayed is, they hope they shall come off safe, and do not 
allow their minds to dwell upon the probability of a fatal 
issue. They are afraid to acknowledge that they are afraid 
to die; when such an acknowledgement would ‘do all that 
they expect to accomplish by the fight, and save them from 
the dreaded issue. What amazing folly! what unspeak- 
able stupidity is this! Apart therefore, from any crimin- 
ality in this species of human butchery, the reasons which 
urge to_an acceptance of a challenge are of the most flimsy 
and trivial kind ;—they have not the least force in justify- 


ing the conduct of the duellist, even if that conduct were _ 
only slightly criminal. And thus it appears, that the prac- 


tice of duelling is an exposure to the most awful conse- 
quences to no sort of purpose, and for the most frivolous 
reasons. .— , 

II. In the second place, we say that the practice of 
duelling deserves universal and unmingled execration, on 
account of its antrinsic odiousness. 41. One feature of this 
odiousness is its malignant ferocity. From beginning to 
end, a duel is a cool and deliberate work of malice and re- 
venge. The settled and designed purpose, both of him 
that gives and of him that receives the challenge, is the de- 
struction of human life. Hach expects and hopes to kill 


his adversary. Both form a fixed determination to inflict 


upon each other the greatest possible injury,—the bloody 
stroke of death,—-and the whole work is accomplished with 
a very marked reference to this determination. Each strives 
to kill the other. ‘They prepare themselves before the con- 
flict for a successful execution of their designs, and when 
they engage in the accursed work, each deliberately aims 
a death-blow at the other. ‘This is the general truth on 
this point. There is, it is true, sometimes a mingled ex- 
ample of folly and reason, when a man consents to go into 
the field, and exposes his life without any effort to destroy 
that of his antagonist; but as a general thing there is a set- 
tled and deliberate purpose, on both sides, to destroy life. 
They will not be content until they have the hellish satis- 
faction of seeing the life-blood flow reeking upon the field 
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of death. Now we hold that this is the most conclusive 

roof of revengeful and ferocious malice. If the conduct 
of the duellist do not prove a cherished and long continued 
vindictiveness, then let the word be stricken from our lan- 
guage, and the idea be banished from the mind. If there 
be nothing revengeful and malicious in the conduet of the 
duellist, then why do we talk of savage ferocity? Why 
does the Indian who has been driven from his hunting 
grounds by the silent power of civilization, return to leave 
the unprotected villagers weltering in indiscriminate death ? 
Is it to wreak his vengeance upon those who have wrong- 
ed him? And yet, we ask, in what particular does his con- 
duct more clearly: prove a decp-seated revenge than the 
conduct of the duellist? There is the same savage ferocity 


_ in the one case as in the other. | Shall we be told, in op- 


_ position to these conclusions, that the duellist protests a- 
-gainst the imputation of angry feelings, and professes a 


respect and even a regard for his antagonist? And so 
we have seen the most consummate knaves and _ liars, 
who have made the boldest protestations of a regard for 
truth and honesty. -We have seen men pale and trem- 
bling with a phrenzy of rage, and yet profess to he perfectly 
cool and dispassionate. ‘here never was a villain in the 
world who would not make high pretensions to virtue and 
honour. And how do we judge in such cases ? by words, 
or actions? A. man assures us of his love of truth, and 
the very next hour he is convicted of the most glaring false- . 
hood: another man professes to be above the influence of: 
revengeful feclings, and yet performs the work of a devil: 
and why should we not judge in the one ease just as in the 
other? When a man’s conduct is in direct contrariety from 
his actions, common sense tells us how to judge of his cha- 
racter. And if the deliberate and:murderous work of the 
duellist, be not the legitimate fruit and indubitable proof of 
vindictiveness, then we must cease to reason from actions 
to motives. Heli itself gives no proof of malice and re- 
venge, if it cannot be found on the crimson field of “ an af- 
fair of honour”? / ‘The whole transaction of such a tragedy 
presents the glaring and unsightly aspect of a ferocity, un- 
worthy even of the wildest savages :—appropriate only to 
bears and tigers. A duellist is an inhuman monster, unfit 


for the society of rational beings. He exhibits those fea- 
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tures of moral odiousness which have been regarded as fiend- 
ish and revolting by the universal suffrages of mankind. 

2. Again, the conduct of the duellist 7s essentially hos- 
tile to civilization ; it is the appropriate conduct of the bar- 
barian and the savage. ‘The progress of civilization is the 
triumph of the sacredness and supremacy of law over brute 
foree, and over the violent and unequal infliction of retri- 
bative justice by exasperated individuals. The more per- 
fect any human policy is,--the more advanced the civiliza- 
tion of any people, the more.impartial will be the execa- 
tion of those laws which have been wisely adapted to all 
probable contingencies, and the mote profound will be the 
reverence for their sanctions. As human society becomes 
more and more elevated, the more potent will be the influ- 
ence of written and unwritten laws, and the more hallowed 
and sacred will be their approved or legitimate operation. 
The conduct of the duellist is the very highest style of law- 
lessness and insubordination :—it is the essence of savage- 
ness and barbarism. ‘The man that fights a duel bids de- 
fiance to all law, and treasonably takes the right of aveng- 
ing himself into his own hands. It is, on all hands, con- 
fessed that the laws of the land are amply sufficient to pro- 
tect all the rights of all the citizens. If they were not, the 
‘aspect of our present subject would not be changed ; for it 
would then be incumbent on the source of authority to pro- 
vide such laws as any exigency might demand. There is 
no charge, however, brought against the laws of the land: 
The person, the property and the character of every citi- 
zen is sacredly guarded and protected 3.--and he who vio- 
lates the rights of any one in either of these respects, ex- 
poses himself to the infliction of the prescribed penalty. 
Nor is it pretended that the penalties in such cases are not 
sufficiently severe. No complaint is made on this score. 
The duellist, therefore, wantonly, and without the shadow 
of excuse, tramples upon all law and rightful authority, and 
shows himself a true savage. He declares, in the most em- 
phatic manner, that the civil policies of the Charib and the 
Hottentot are preferable before the legislation of civilized 
and enlightened countries. He decides in favor of that 
State of society in which every man is his own judge and 
lawgiver and officer of justice ; and in which he, who can 
best defend his rights by personal combat, is the safest and 
most happy. He bids defiance to all laws human and di- 
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vine, except the brutal stipulations of a bloody combat. He 

places his shoulder against the chariot wheel of civil SOv- 

ernment and human happiness, and attempts to roll it back 

into the bogs and sloughs of barbarian anarchy and wretch- 

edness. - He is as truly and essentially savage In his views 

and feelings of law and justice, in so far as his actions ex- 

hibit them, as the wildest man that wields a scalping knife 

or tomahawk. He is the mortal enemy to all that is truly 
noble and refined in human society ;--he attempts to thrust 
down humanity from its gradual ascent in moral elevation, 

and to sink man to the level of the untutored tribes of the 
forest. He casts contempt upon the laws of the land, and 
appeals to the weapons of death in matters of the most triv- 
ial importance. And yet what are the pretensions of such 
men, and what their standing in civil society ? To what 
stations in the compact of human confederation do these 

desperadoes offer themselves? Hor what do they ask the 
suffrages of an enlightened people? Shades of Lycurgus 
and Solon! -’These very creatures that wantonly trample 
the laws of the land into the very dust of contempt ask us 

to give them a place in the halls of supreme legislation ! 

The very men that declare themselves amenable to no law, 
human or divine ;—that scorn the very idea of personal 
_ homage to civil justice, offer themselves as the law-makers 
and rulers of an enlightened and civilized nation! What 
an unspeakable burlesque is this! What an outrage upon 
decency and humanity! And has it come to this, my coun- 
trymen, that those who make and execute our laws are 
themselves under no legal restraint? Must we, the body 
politic, be ruled by men of brutal licentiousness and savage 
ferocity? Is it so, that our rulers can with perfect impun- 
ity commit those revolting crimes which make our own lives 

and property forfeit ? Must the gibbet be erected when the 
murderer is one of the people, while our “ high places” are 
stained with blood that calls in vain for legal retribution ? 

Shame on our supineness! We ourselves submit to the 
rigour of laws which are made by men who violate the 
most sacred rights of human society.. We behold men in 

our legislative assemblies guilty of murder and assassina- 

tion! The prison and the gallows are cheated of their 

rights by the halls of our national legislation ! ‘To tolerate a 

duellist in our national councils, is to place ourselves under 

the government of the barbarian and the savage. . 
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3. We may farther see the intrinsic odiousness of the 
practice of duelling, by considering it as the highest style 
of social injustice and cruelty. God has so arranged the 
social economy, that we have mutual rights in ‘each other. 
No man_is his own in a social point of view. We are all 
bound to promote the welfare of each other. ‘The commu- 
nity in its social capacity, and every individual in the com- 
munity, have certain rights vested in the person and prop- 
erty,--the character and influence of every member of the 
body politic. We are peratitted to manage these sources 
of public good ourselves, because it is for our interest so to 
manage them that they shall conduce to the weal of the 
whole. But this permission always rests on the presump- 
tion that they will be faithfully and judiciously managed. 
Hence when it is unsafe to trust a man’s life to his own 
keeping,--and when he gives proof of incapacity to manage 
his property, the laws of the land immediately interfere. 
Social duties are incumbent upon every individual ; and we 
are under sacred obligations to meet the claims of the pub- 
lic good. In whatever way we can promote the welfare of 
the community, consistently with those personal and indi- 
vidual rights secured to us by the laws of God and man, 
we are under sacred obligations to do so. And he who 
fails to diseharge such claims is guilty of a social wrong. 
This guilt is, of course, enhanced, if any man wantonly in- 
capacitates himself for the discharge of social duties. Now 
let these principles. be applied to the duellist, and is he not 
found to be guilty of the highest type of social injustice ? 
All duties are suspended upon the continuance of life ; and 
the duellist deliberately throws away his life, and gives 
himself a social non-existence. He lays a Vandal hand 
‘upon rights the most sacred and inviolable. He deprives 
his country of talents which might be conspicuous in ad- 
vancing her glory and honour :—he deprives his profession 
of what might be an ornament and a source of healthful in- 
fluence ;—he deprives his friends of a source of happiness 
and benefit, disappointing their fond hopes and unfitting 
them, perhaps, for the vocations of life;—he deprives his 
home and family of protection and support,--his wife of what 
is dearer than life itself, violating the most solemn pledges 
of conjugal love, and his little ones of the smiles and ca- 
resses, the instruction and discipline of paternal fidelity and 
affection. And all these sacred rights are violated by an 
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impious outrage upon the rights of God :—he reaches forth 
his hand, as it were, to mutilate the throne of heaven, 
plucking away, by an act of assassination upon the Almigh- 
ty, the disposal of human life. 

Again, all this amazing guilt is incurred. by an act of the 
most hearl-sickening cruelty. When our friends are torn 
from us by unavoidable events,—when the heart is made 
desolate by the ravages of the pestilence and sword, even 
then humanity totters and trembles under its load of agony. 
But oh! who can appreciate the wretechedness, when all this 
agony is caused by one who is most tenderly and. dearly 
loved? Who knows how even to sympathize with those 
who are made widows and orphans by their own husbands 
and fathers? Who can estimate the crueliy, which wan- 
tonly disgorges, as it were, such exquisite bitterness and 
woe? Go to the house of an absent father, and behold the 
domestic circle gathered cheerfully around the family hearth, 
all eagerly waiting the arrival of that public messenger that 
brings news from absent friends. See the prattling little 
ones gather around the mother’s knee,—each joyously ex- 
pecting a kind word and token of love in the letter from 
“napa.” Observe how each countenance beams with Joy, 
when at last the package is laid upon the table. But oh! 
mark-the distress, when the writing is perceived to be an 
unknown hand. ‘The letter is opened, but oh ! what are its 
awful tidings! and what a scene of unutterable agony en- 
sues! The letter is stained, as it were, with the life-blood 
of the husband and the father! Righteous heaven! how 
great must be the guilt,—how inhuman the cruelty which 
causes such a drama of woe as this! 

4. Finally, we may see the intrinsic odiousness of duel- 
ling, by noticing tts peculiar moral turpitude. It is a sin 
against the express command of God, committed under the 
most aggravating circumstances. We have already shown, 
that the definite and settled purpose of every man that con- 
sents to fight a duel is, the destruction of human life. They 
go forth into the field with the determination to kill, if pos- 
sible, their antagonists. ‘The friendly efforts that are made 
to dissuade them from a purpose so revoiting, are met with 
disregard and sometimes with contumely ; and the mind 
‘settles deliberately down into the fell resolve of murder. 
Never is there a more glaring and heinous violation of the 
command, “thou shalt not kill,” than in the conduct of the 
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duellist. He who gives and he who receives the challenge 
is guilty of murder. Whether or not either fall in the ren- 
contre, both are guilty of this high crime ; because both wish 
and strive to kill each other. ‘The express command of 
God is thus openly and palpably treated with contempt. 
One of the most awful crimes that can be committed is wan- 
tonly perpetrated against the express prohibition of God. 
The duellist openly defies the Almighty, as well as tram- 
ples upon the most sacred rights of humanity. ‘There. are 
no circumstances which intrinsically palliate his crime :— 
there is nothing which gives him the slightest moral pre- 
eminence over the midnight murderer that pounces upon an 
unsuspecting victim. And he deserves our abhorrence just 
as much as the foulest assassin that ever atoned for his 
crimes on a gibbet. If there be one sin which seems to 
have the peculiar abhorrence of God himself, it is the crime 
of murder s—a crime which seems to be committed directly 
against himself,—marring the image and likeness of God in 
which, man was created. And this crime in one of its most 
aggravated forms is written against the duellist, in the chan- 
eery of heaven. Nor is this all. Duelling is also a spe- 
cies of suicide. | Who will say that it is not just as much 
suicide to rush voluntarily into the peril of life, as to kill 
ourselves at once? Why is it not as criminal to urge an- 
other man to shoot us, as to cut the throat and sunder “ the 
silver chord” with our own hands? ‘To give or to receive 
a challenge to a duel, is to ask another’ to aim a deadly 
stroke at our own life with the expectation that he will do 
it. And this is virtually killing one’s self. 

Thus it would seem, that if there be any one sin, which em- 
bodies all sin of deed and thought within itself, that sin is the 
crime of duelling. And if there bea moral monster upon earth, 
from which our very nature should recoil,—-a reereant from 

God and man,—it is the creature that commits this crime. 
He is guilty of that deep and damning sin upon which heay- 
en frowns with its holiest indignation, and against which 
the most direful curses are denounced. And yet this mon- 
ster is permitted to roam unchained and unmolested through 
the choicest portions of our land. So far from being terrified 
at his hideous aspect, we rather lavish upon him our fond 
‘earesses. Qur country is chargeable with the crime of du- 
elling : the voice of blood is crying unto God from the great 
councils of our nation, The national honour is paid to a 
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fallen assassin :—and the living assassin, stained with the 
blood of murder, sits unharmed in the high places of our 
land. ’Fhe nation is covered with the badge of respectful 
sorrow for one who only merits at the hands of a virtuous 
people jtheir righteous indignation and abhorrence ; and the 
wretch who unfortunately escaped the death-shot of his 
murdered antagonist, retires from the field of slaughter to 
the halls of legislation, holding the highest honours of our 
land; while, if the claims of law and justice were respected, 
he would be swinging froma gallows! A more: signal 
and aggravated contempt for the laws of God could not be 
shown than that for which our country stands this day 
chargeable. The nation, as such, is now virtually saying, 
that the most sacred of the laws of heaven may be outraged 
with impunity ;—that the most shocking of all crimes may 
be perpetrated by the rulers and law-makers of our land, 
and the sword of justice lie undisturbed in its seabbard. 
Our country is virtually declaring itself under no obligation 
to respect the commands of the Most High God! And can 
it be that heaven will prosper the nation that thas wanton- 
ly bids defiance to.its holy authority ? Will God prosper 
and bless the measures which issue from the assembly 
where the voice of the murderer is heard and respected ? 
And are not all they that participated in the recent outrage 
upon God and man,—whether principals or co-adjutors,—— 
the living or the fallen, recorded murderers in high heav- 
en’s docket ? And is not the nation, whose laws allow such 
bloody scenes, answerable to God for their guilt ?. Griev- 
ous and high as the charge is which we now bring against 
the land of our birth and the home of our love, it is sus- 
tained by black and fearful lines upon the seroll of divine 
justice. And there is a point beyond which the divine for- 
bearance will not pass. When God has tried a nation with 
warnings and admonitions, and still finds that their course 
is onward in the career of impiety and crime, he then opens 
the resources of his power, and the full meed of retributive 
vengeance is poured upon its guilty inhabitants. Volumes 
of divine wrath are thus rolling over our own country, gath- 
ering blackness and fury from our national sins. Occasion- 
ally the crackling thunder and the livid lightning warn us 
of its impending stroke ; but if these monitions be not heed- 
ed, soon and suddenly its vengeful elements will be dis- 
gorged, and our fair land will be strewed with the scatter- 
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ed fragments of its beauty and glory. There is a hand 
which can move this cloud of wrath, and once more curtain 
the land with the mild sapphire of an azure heaven ;—which 
can spread over the nation a new vesture of prosperity and 
happiness, and rear up our political fabric, based upon vir- 
tue and intelligence, a costly and noble structure, as beau- 
tiful and exact in its details as its outline is grand and im- 
posing :—upon whose lofty pinnacle shall stand the genius 
of Liberty, surrounded by a halo of light and beauty, upon 
which the nations of the wide.earth shall gaze with delight 
and awe. And the band which ean achieve this blessed 
work is moved by the prayers of the righteous. |“ Prayer 
moves the hand that moves the world 3” and it is a truth 
which throws upon us, my christian hearers, an amazing 
responsibility, that the prosperity of our country is suspend- 
ed upon-the prayers of the church. 

How loud then is the call by which we are summoned 
to the duties of humiliation and prayer.’ How deep and 
unfeigned should be our mournful mortification, as we look 
upon the tokens of our national apostacy from God. How 
broad and foul the blot that stains even the escutcheon of 
our loved New-England! A New-England man has fall- 
en ina duel! <A son of the pilgrims, sent to the national 
council to frame equitable laws and watch over their impar- 
tial execution, has proved false to his trust :-he has placed 
himself before the world in an attitude of defiance against 
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the laws of God and man. He has bequeathed to his coun- 
try the guilt of murder, and to his family the stain of infa- 
my. In view of this melancholy tale, the New-England — 
patriot can well nigh adopt the language of the King of Is- 
rael— O my son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! — 
Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my r 
son!” ‘But there is yet deeper cause of humiliation still, — 
He that fell a murderer Jeft a murderer alive. Alive ? do 
Tsay? Yea, he walks unharmed and in honour in the 
highest places of our nation. And thus the nation is re. 
sponsible for murder! Oh! how deep and black is our na- | 
tional guilt! How amazing the divine forbearance that 
heavier judgments are not executed upon us! And yet 
God is gracious still, and bows his ear this day to our 
prayer. Oh! that he niay be witness to our deep contri- 
tion, and our unfeigned humiliation before him; that his 
righteous anger may be appeased. Pah 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


In the delivery of the following Sermon, several para- 
graphs were omitted on account of its more than ordinary 
length; and, in preparing it for the press, a few short sen- 
tences have been added, while a few others have been 
slightly modified ; without, however, substantially affecting 
the sense of what was delivered. The body of the Ser- 
mon is presented without alteration. 

The view taken of the subject is not, perhaps, a very 
common one; and it may be thought that the writer has 
.dwelt too exclusively on the evils of modern commerce. 
But, when it is considered that he includes, in the term 
commerce, the whole system of intercourse by trade between 
man and man, whether by land or by sea; and especially — 
when it is remembered that his object led him to view ex- 
clusively one side of the subject, to show the direct evils, 
and not the indirect good, which may have resulted from 
the operations of modern commerce; it is believed that no 
objection against the course pursued can, on this ground, 


be sustained. 
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Should there be any points in the Sermon, to which the 
reader is not. prepared at once to assent, it is hoped he will 
find satisfactory illustrations in the notes, which have been 
added by way of Appendix. 'These notes might have easily 
been extended to the bulk of an ordinary volume. They 
have been made as few and as concise as the nature of the 
case seemed to admit. 


Boston, Aug, 24, 1839. 
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SERMON. 


ISAIAH Ix. 9. 


“SURELY THE ISLES SHALL WAIT FOR ME, AND THE SHIPS OF TARSHISH 
FIRST; TO BRING THY SONS FROM FAR, THEIR SILVER AND THEIR GOLD 
WITH THEM, UNTO THE NAME OF THE LORD THY GOD, AND TO THE HOLY 
ONE OF ISRAEL, BECAUSE HE HATH GLORIFIED THER.” 


Tus is a passage in one of the most glowing of all the 
prophetic descriptions of the ultimately universal spread of 
the Gospel through our world. Itis froma prophesy, which 
foreshows, not only that every land shall be subjected to 
Christ, but’ also that “the abundance of the sea shall be con- 
verted unto him.” In this great work of winning the world, 
commerce, it seems, is to take a conspicuous part. While 
“the isles” wait for Christ, “the ships of 'T'arshish” are to 
be “first” in bringing the sons of Zion from far, with their 
silver and their gold as an offering unto “the name of the 
Lord their God,” and as consecrated means in the hands of 
Him, who hath steadfastly purposed to “ glorify the house of 
his glory.” 

Among all the means used in converting the human race 
to Christ, commerce, no doubt, is to be one of the most. im- 
portant. Three fifths of the earth’s surface are covered 
with waters: while the remaining fifths lie in the shape of 
two vast continents, and of innumerable isles,—the abodes 
of men, and the depositories of those treasures which God 
has given for the use of men. Between these, the great 
deep is a broad highway; and commerce, with her ships, 
the only system of intercommunication. Without com- 
merce, neither science, nor art, neither civilization nor reli- 
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gion, could spread beyond the boundaries of the land of 
their birth. All other agencies, not purely spiritual, are, 
when left to themselves, local. Commerce has the only 
created arm that can reach round the globe. 

This, then, is the grand agent, which God has prepared 
for himself, and which he purposes to use in the work of 
gathering in the nations to Christ, and in collecting the gold 
and the silver, the redundant means, which that work de- 
mands. The connection of commerce with the spread of 
the Gospel, is, therefore, a thought full of interest. To its 
development, so far as the nature of the occasion, and the 
special object in view will admit, 1 now invite your atten- 
tion. I restrict myself fo the bearings of modern commerce 
on the progress of modern Missions; and, even in this 
view, shall find more than can be adequately surveyed in 
the short time allotted to our examination. 

I. By modern commerce, I mean that, which has over- 
spread the earth since the invention of the mariner’s com- 
pass, and the consequent discovery, in 1492, of a new world; 
as distinguished from that ancient commerce, which, having 
no trusty guide, crept only along the shores, and explored 
only the inlets and interior waters of the old continent. 
This modern commerce is now the mightiest body of human 
power, that can be found in action on our world. From an 
unskilled infant, with little or nothing of experience, it has 
grown to a colossal giant, as dexterous in its skill, as it is 
resistless in its power. In the discovery and application of 
steam, it has impressed into its service nearly all the agencies 
of nature; and it wields them with all the certainty of sci- 
ence, and with all the efficiency of experience. With this 
subtle power it outstrips the wind upon the ocean, and 
almost copes in speed with the eagle on the land. With this 
viewless and resistless agent, it has opened the bowels of the 
earth, and penetrated the solitudes of the wilderness; and, 
in the results of agriculture, manufactures and mining, has 
made ancient lands pay new tribute to the main, and new 
regions unlock their before hidden treasures to its grasp. 

I spread the definition of:modern commerce over these 
operations on land, not because the text has special reference 
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to so broad a system, but because from the beginning, the 
system has been actuated by one spirit; because the whole 
body of the great business world has but one soul; and 
because commerce in her ships is but the grand carrier for 
commerce on her wheels. 

This, then, is the commerce of which I speak ; that which 
has been growing up in the world for the last 350 years. It 
is this, the bearings of which on modern missions we are 
now to examine ; on modern missions as distinguished from 
ancient ; as springing up at the same time, and operating 
through the same period, with that commerce, by which they 
have been affected. 

This commerce, the word of God justifies us in believing, 
is at least a part of that, which is to be instrumental in the 
divine work of evangelizing mankind, in bringing all her 
sons into the Church of Christ, and in furnishing for the 
Lord the silver and the gold, the mere human means, which 
his enterprise of mercy requires. Has this commerce thus 
far done the work, for which it has been raised up? Has it 
yet been God’s handmaid in gathering the nations to Christ, 
or in carrying to them that Gospel of salvation, which 
teaches man to love the Lord his God with all his heart, and 
his neighbor as himself; to recompense to no man evil for 
evil, but rather to overcome evil with good ; that Gospel, 
which is truth, and justice, and temperance—which is 
purity, and love, and peace, and which is intended to make 
earth like heaven, and man like God? Has commerce yet 
taken her destined part in doing this her destined work ? 
For an answer, let us take as brief a survey as possible of 
her doings. 

II. T begin by premising one thing. It is undoubtedly 
true that modern commerce has been the occasion of a great 
extension of the arts of civilization, and of the blessings of 
true religion. Within the last half century especially, her 
ships have wafted the true missionary of the Cross with the 
true Gospel of Christ, and with the elements of true Chris- 
tian civilization, to almost every part of the earth. And in 
almost numberless ways, through the channels, which she 
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has opened, almost numberless blessings have been spread 
over the world. Walls of separation have been broken 
down + nations have been brought closer together; and the 
bonds of one universal brotherhood have begun to be woven 
around the one great family of man. But, then, all this has 
been but an incident to the system, not its main object, nor 
yet its main result. It has not grown out of the spirit and 
tendency of commerce, but has come to pass in spite of that 
spirit and tendency. Commerce has spread these blessings, 
just as war has ‘spread them. The object of war is not to 
civilize and christianize, but to conquer and subdue. But, 
then, in its shock, refined nations sometimes mix with barba- 
rous; and thus, even though in letters of blood, teach them 
lessons of a thousand things, which before they knew. not. 
So it has been with commerce. The blessings, which she 
has carried, were not in her heart. ‘They only followed 
unbidden in her train. They went, not by her, but with 
her, and often in spite of her. While, therefore, we must 
not be unmindful of the good, of which she has been the 
occasion, this good must not be suffered to blind us to her 
real character, and to her own proper works. To proceed, 
then, in our proposed examination. 

Unfortunately, modern commerce awoke at a time when 
Christianity had been sleeping for a thousand years in the 
growing, thickening darkness of a spiritual night; a night, 
which, as usual, grew darker and darker till the very break 
of day. Amongst the monstrous things engendered in that 
night of darkness, was the grand usurpation of the papacy, 
by which it arrogated to itself the prerogative of Almighty 
God. “The Pope,” to use the language of the historian 
Robertson, “ as the vicar and representative of Jesus Christ, 
was supposed to have a right of dominion over all the king- 
doms of the earth.” Nor was this an unexercised right. 
For, immediately after the discovery of the new world, a 
mere “ Italian priest boldly presumed to give away God’s 
earth, as if he sate God’s acknowledged vice-gerent. Split- 
ting this mighty planet into two imaginary halves, he handed 
one to the Spanish, and the other to the Portuguese 
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monarch ;”* thus pretending to convey to each a right to all 
the countries within their assigned limits, which they might 
discover, not already occupied by any Christian nation. 
And who were.the people to whom this monstrous grant 
was made? A part of the millions of that old world which 
for thousands of years had been growing more and more 
dense in population, more and more dense in superstition, 
more and more dense in the vices and diseases of old and 
corrupt institutions. Lust of power, and lust of gold, hav- 
ing fed to fatness on the men and the wealth of Europe and. 
of Asia, stood eager for new victims and new gratification, | 
when this great western world was thrown open by the hand 
of discovery to the knowledge of mankind. And what was 
the character of this freshly discovered world? It was a 
a paradise, swarming with untold millions of simple inha- 
bitants, beautiful, confiding and noble in their simplicity. It 
was a vast storehouse, full of the natural wealth of silver 
and gold, and of the natural beauties and luxuries of a most 
bountiful soil: 

1. Awakening at such a period, in view of such a prize, 
and with such a training at home, modern commerce became 
in her very first movements, and has ever since continued, a 
colonizing spirit. Her ships have visited the new-discovered. 
world, not to communicate, in exchange for honestly ac-. 
quired wealth, knowledge and civilization, peace and love, 
but to pour in colonies of foreigners ; to take possession of 
whole countries in the name of an arrogant and distant 
usurper ; and, under pretence of planting the cross, and of 
spreading a religion, of which they knew nothing but the 
name, to grasp at the whole incalculable mass of the trea- 
sures of the richest portion of the earth. 

2. Under these circumstances, too, modern commerce soon 
became, and has ever since continued, a war-waging spirit. 
Having first, by cruel, exacting, and murderous measures, by 


* Howitt’s Colonization and Christianity, p. 21; a work, to which the wri- 
ter acknowledges his obligation for much information on the subject of this 
discourse. 
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dere and treachery, roused the simple natives of the West 
Indies to resistance, it opened on them those baying mouths 
of death, its musketry and its cannon, and drove wars of 
extermination through their beautiful isles ; wasting whole 
races before the deep-skilled prowess of tyrants, wearing the 
Christian name, and marching under the banner of the 
cross, the ensign of the Prince of peace ! 

3. Nor is this all. Under the influences which reigned over 
its origin, modern commerce speedily became, and has ever 

since continued, a slave-making spirit. 'The hitherto gentle 

and unworked nts doomed to bleed in war, to toil in the 
mines, and to sweat in the sugar factories of Hispaniola, 
vanished like the morning dew. 'Then, in the womb of 
modern commerce, begotten by the lust of gold, was first 
conceived an idea, which has since been the parent of the 
deepest wrongs and miseries, which this earth has ever suf- 
fered—the idea of filling the places made vacant by- the 
vanishing of one race, with slaves, captured and dragged. 
thither from another ; the idea of making poor, sable Africa, 
the chained menial to do the work, and bear the frowns, and 
waste away under the reign of Christian avarice, indi iere 
and tyranny. ‘ 

A. And would to God there were nothing further on this 
catalogue of ills. But there is. The system which thus 
began its work, went on to do it with unaltered mind. 
Modern commerce early became, and has ever since con- 
tinued, a corrupting spirit. What it could not wholly effect 
by treachery and war, exaction and oppression, it thoroughly 
accomplished by corruption. It corrupted the bodies and 
the minds of the once beautiful. and healthy, the compara- 
tively pure and innocent aborigines of every land which it 
visited, by the systematic introduction and supply of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and by the reckless dissemination of the dark 
vices and deadly diseases of a misnamed civilization. In 
the former, it opened on them the burning waters of a river 
of death; and, in the latter, poured through the veins of 
both their bodies and their souls, the creeping poisons of a 
physical and a moral pestilence. Not content with delugine 
the most beautiful realms with those vices and diseases, 
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which are naturally communicated by the contact of depraved 
lust with unsuspecting innocence, it opened the very prisons 
and poor-houses of the old world, and vomited forth upon 
the new, colonies of the vile and the licentious, of the 
thieves and the assassins, with which the dark and. cor- 
rupt bosom of so called Christian Europe teemed: 

5. What was thus begun by the Spaniards in the West 
Indies, has been continued by every commercial.nation in 
every portion of the aboriginal and pagan Georids through 
the movements of an essentially colonizing, war-waging, 
slave-making, and corrupting commerce, whetting into fury 
its deep lust of gold, at the sight of boundless treasures not 
its own, and,—under the delusive idea of spreading a Chris- 
tianity which it did not comprehend, and a civilization 
which it did not possess,—conquering, enslaving and wasting 
the fairest and the richest lands on earth. 

6. Moreover, what was thus begun by commerce under 
the direction of Papal governments, was continued by com- 
merce under the direction of Protestant governments. Re- 

; formed i in its doctrines, Christianity did not become reformed 
in its” whole spirit. The effects of a thousand years of 
error and corruption, could, with comparative ease, be ex- 
punged from the creed of the Church. But they have lin- 
gered deeply and long in the hearts of men. The Papal 
doctrine that “ the heathen were given to believers as a pos- 
session,” became protestantized ; and the robber’s principle, 
that “ one outrage being committed, a second, or a series of 
outrages must be perpetrated to prevent punishment and 
secure the booty,” has operated, if in a different way, yet 
quite as strongly, in the policy of the British Hast India 
Company, as it did in that of the Spanish conquest of 
Mexico.* So far as the system of commercial aggrandize- 
ment is concerned, irrespectively, of course, of many indi- 
viduals engaged in it, but one spirit has actuated the whole, 

_ from its conception to its present maturity, under Papal and 

under Protestant auspices ; and this spirit, in the words of a 

writer already quoted, has been “ a fiery, rabid, quenchless 

lust of gold ;” a passion, which, while it lives at home, is 
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decently attired, and moderately restrained; but which, 
when it goes abioad, and stands in sight of the gold and the 
diamond mine, in sight of the rice-field, and the cane- 
brake, in sight of the spicery and every other product of a 
prodigal earth, strips itself to nakedness, and, in its uncovered 
deformity, breaks every bond by which mankind are united, 
and, with unchecked rapine and violence, deceives, robs, 
oppresses and murders, without remorse ; and all this while 
boasting of its civilization, and professing to bring to poor, 
benighted, barbarous heathen, a religion from heaven—the 
religion of the Gospel of peace ‘and love, of truth and 
equity !* 

7. To give a history of all this would, of course, be im- 
possible within the limits of a sermon. It would be to take 
you through the long horrors of those scenes, amidst which 
the Spaniards conquered, wasted and depopulated the beauti- 
ful West Indies, the mighty Empire of Mexico, the domi- 
nions of the mysterious Incas of golden Peru, and the fair 
fields of wide-spreading, silvery Paraguay ;—of those scenes, 
amidst which the Portuguese wrought the same enormities 
throughout that land of the diamond mine, the broad Bra- 
zil, and on the rich isles and peninsulas of Eastern India ; 
of those scenes, amidst which the Protestant Dutch became 
successors in the East to the realms and to the spirit of their 
Portuguese predecessors, and enacted, with deepening barba- 
rity, the tragedy, which those predecessors had opened 
among the peaceful and gentle Hindoos; of those scenes, 
amidst which the commerce of Britain, humane, noble 
Christian Britain, introduced and carried forward its system 
of territorial acquisition in Bengal and throughout all Hin- 
dostan, in New-Holland, and through the myriad isles of 
the smiling Pacific, filling the most extensive and populous 
regions with some of the bloodiest and most devastating 
curses ever felt, poured out, too, by the hand of a people, who 
boast of being the most polished and christianized on earth : 
of those scenes, amidst which the French run a shorter but 
scarcely less tragic race of competition with their commercial 
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rivals in Canada, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Madagascar, 

Mauritius, Guiana, some of the West India Islands, and parts 

of the Kast Indian and African Coasts; of those scenes, - 
amidst which the Dutch and their successors, the English, 

in South Africa, have proved themselves more barbarous an 

hundred fold, than the so called barbarian Hottentots, Caffres 

and Bushmen, whom they have hunted, murdered, and ex- 

terminated ; and finally, of those scenes nearer home, amidst 

which the combined and successive cruelties of the French, 

the English and the inhabitants of our own United States, 

have, for two hundred years, by treachery and the sword, by 
disseminated intemperance and disease, been weakening, 
wasting and blotting out the thousand tribes of one of the 
once finest races of men that God ever formed,—the aborigi- 
nes of our own North America! 

Think not, respected auditors, that all this would be lead- 
ing you through scenes of imagination, the regions of mere 
poetry. Alas! they are regions too seriously, too sadly real ; 
scenes, in which a sterner hand than that of imagination has 
been, and still is, doing its work! Sober history has written 
bloody facts all over her wide page, as the chronicler of the 
movements of modern commerce. Were I to give you the 
particulars of what I have exhibited merely in outline, you 
would only wonder at the feebleness of the sketch, and per- 
haps be thankful that a weak hand has not been able to tor- 
ture you with a picture to the life, of what nations, professedly 
Christian, have been doing in the dark and distant realms of 
our world. Itis sufficiently mournful to look over the page 
of ancient history, and read the acts of ancient heroes, conquer- 
ors, and enslavers of mankind; the Pharaohs and the Nebu- 
chadnezzars, the Alexanders and the Caesars of the East ;— 
of their wars, their burnings, and their tortures; of their 
vices, their crimes, and their nameless abominations ;—how 
they filled the earth with misery, and made mankind drunk 
with its bitter mixture! But itis more mournful tolook over 
that freshly written page, at which I have pointed. Modern 
commerce, during the 350 years of her reign, has furnished 
for herself the materials of a darker, bloodier history 
than that, which has been written of the tyrants of the 
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earth during the whole 4000 years of ante-christian bar- 
barism!’ This commercial spirit has had a wider field 
on which to act, and more powerful enginery to put in ac- 
tion; and she has filled her field to fulness, and moved her 
enginery to the utmost of its power. 'The ancients conquer- 
ed, but they did not exterminate; they enslaved, but they 
did not corrupt; they burned cities, but they did not annihi- 
late races. The finishing up of the extremes of wickedness, 
barbarity and pollution seems to have been left for nations 
calling themselves civilized, boasting of their humanity, and — 
professing to spread, or at least to believe, ‘the religion of the 
Cross, the Gospel of the Prince of peace ;—a religion of 
love and. good-will, of truth and purity. 

To show that the agents of modern commerce have not, 
even yet, done working up the dark picture of their atroci- 
ties, [need only refer you, my hearers, to what has just been 
passing in the East, in the efforts of British merchants to in- 
troduce and extend into all-populous China that awful curse, 
the opium trade. If missionaries, by the help of coasting- 
vessels, attempt to introduce into that vast empire the Word 
of life, men at home grow at once exceedingly conscien- 
tious, and cry out against the effort, as an interference with 
the religious institutions of the land. But they make no 
scruple in illicitly introducing there the drug of death, and 
that, in the face of the most. solemnly proclaimed prohibi- 
tions of the emperor and his government. I do not suppose 
they would feel any special pleasure in murdering, outright, 
the three hundred millions of China; yet, for the sake of 
abstracting the immense wealth of the country, they would 
not hesitate to do what is worse, to besot both their bodies 
and their souls with a poison, which, in its work of human 
destruction, has no compeer, save in that perhaps peerless » 
agent of Satan,—Alcohol !* 

IH. Let us now look at the effect of all this upon modern 
missions, upon the spread of the Gospel during the same 
350 years, which we have been surveying. 
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When Commerce, with her newly invented mariner’s com- 
pass in her hand, went forth to the discovery of a new world, 
peopled with before unknown races of men, simple and 
guileless, generous and trusting; what a precious, what a 
glorious opportunity was presented for carrying to them the 
blessings of real civilization, of useful knowledge and of 
pure religion ; and thus, for pouring the very soul of a hea- 
ven-descended christianity into the minds, into the social 
state, and into the political and religious institutions of those, 
“who looked up to the newly arrived with feelings of venera- 

tion, as to beings of a superior order! How was this oppor- 

tunity improved? By holding out, at first, a wooden cross, 

as the symbol of an unexplained Gospel, and calling on the 

wondering multitudes to bow down and worship; and then, 

in their bowed-down posture, loading them with every form 

and with every extreme of intolerable wrong. Instead of 
christianizing, the process exterminated. Inthe West In- 

dies, the whole native population became speedily extinct, 

the ten millions of that almost unearthly race, the gentle 
Charibs, vanished, like a morning mist before their oppress- 

ors. They bled in war; they wasted away in the mines ;—. 
they toiled to death in the sugar-mills; they were torn in 

pieces by trained squadrons of ferocious dogs; and they 

pined and died in the dens and caves, whither they had fled 

from the foot of their civilized persecutors ; until, at length, 

their native lands held not in life asingle remaining trace of 
their once beautiful forms. They had disappeared from the 

earth; and, as their spirits vanished, they went full of exe- 

crations upon the very name of that Christianity, which 

should have been the instrument of both their temporal and 

their eternal salvation. 

In Mexico and Peru, history records that the Spanish 
sword drank the blood of rorry mituions of their sons. 
The whole Indian race in Newfoundland is extinct. Entire 
tribes in South Africa, and in North America, are no more. 
While, in numerous lands and islands, great races of abori- 
ginal and pagan men are wasting away to weakness and 
nothingness before the relentless approach.of a power bear- 
ing the ensign of life, but doing the work of death ! 
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And even where this power has not exterminated, it has 
wrought evils of. a perhaps darker character. It has 
actually rendered the living savage more savage, and the 
living heathen more heathen* than ever. It has made, not 
Christianity, for of this little or nothing has been carried by 
the agents of this power—but the name of Christianity, an 
offence and a loathing to the whole pagan world. ‘Through 
all the realms of heathenism, it has made that name syno- 
nymous with hypocrisy and deceit, cunning and fraud 
oppression and cruelty, avarice and extortion, pollution atl 
crime. In this state of things, let the frue missionary of 
the cross approach, and offer the genuine religion of the Gos- 
pel as a light from heaven, and as the only means of purity 
and of salvation to benighted man ; and with what answer 
ishe met? “Go home and convert your own countrymen ; 
cleanse your own seamen; regenerate the agents of your 
death-dealing commerce, and thus show that your religion 
is the boasted blessing which you represent. Then come to 
us and we will listen to your instructions, and examine the 
claims of the Gospel which yeu bring.” 

We hear often of failures in the foreign missionary work ; 


-of the treasures of benevolence lavished in vain, and of 


the lives of the benevolent thrown away for nought. And 
these things, when they happen, are trumpeted. abroad with 
a note.of triumph, as though there were, even here at home, 
a spirit which exulted in the failures, and stood gloating at 
the prospect of utter defeat to the movements of Christianity. 
But whence these failures? From the inadequacy of the 
means. employed? From the misdirection of Christian 
effort? From the indomitable character of savage and of 
pagan vices and superstitions? No, not from any one, or 
from all of these causes together. Proofs of this assertion 
will come in their proper place. But Christian missions 
fail, when they do fail, because they cannot penetrate where 
modern commerce has not been, because, as soon as the 
faithful missionary of the cross has begun to succeed in 
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turning the miserable heathen from his idols, and in cleans- 
ing them from their pollutions, modern commerce, with its 
heart still lusting for gold, and fearful of losing its prey, 
rushes in, and, with its four great maces, war, slavery, in- 
temperance and disease, beats to the earth the work of 
heavenly. benevolence, and knocks in head the, new-born 
hopes of regenerated tribes ! 

A most remarkable instance of this interference is, at this 
moment, presented in the case of those numerous and beau- 
tiful islands in the Southern Pacific, which have been visited 
and blessed by the faithful missionaries of Christian England 
and America, and which may be considered as, in an encour- 
aging sense, already civilized. These islands arespread in vari- 
ous directions from the great insular continent, New-Holland, 
the seat of that monster evil, the penal colony of the British 
government, its Botany Bay, the vile home of its trans- 
ported, convict felons. By this fatal neighborhood, and the 


mischievous commerce, of which’ it is the centre, all these), 


triumphs of the Gospel amongst the islands are put in jeo- 
pardy. To use the language of a recent writer in England,* 
“ All this springing civilization, this young Christianity, 
this scene of beauty and peace, are endangered. The foun- 
ders of a new and happier state, the pioneers and artificers 
of civilization, stand aghast at the ruin that threatens their 
labors, that threatens the welfare, nay, the very existence, of 
the simple islanders, amongst whom they have wrought 
such miracles of love and order. And whence arises. this 
danger? Whence comes this threatened ruin?’ * * * ** * 
“ The savages of Europe, the most heartless and merciless 
race, that ever inhabited the earth—a race, for the range and 
continuance of its atrocities, without a parallel in this world, 
and, it may be safely believed, in any other, are busy in the 
sail Sea Islands. A roving clan of sailors and) runaway 
convicts have revived, once more, the crimes and character 
of the old bucaniers. They go from island to island, diffu- 
sing gin, debauchery, loathsome diseases and murder, as 
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freely'as if they were the greatest blessings that Hurope 
had to bestow... They are the restless and triumphant 
apostles of misery and destruction; and such are their 
achievements, that it is declared, unless government inter- 
pose some check to their progress, they will as completely 
annihilate the islanders, as the Charibs were annihilated in 
the West Indies.” * * * * “What a shocking thing is this! 
that when Christianity has been professed in Europe for 
1800 years, it is from Europe that the most dreadful corrup- 
tion of morals, and the most dismal defiance of every sound 
principle come! If Christianity, despised and counterfeited 
by its ancient professors, flies to some remote corner of the 
globe, and there unfolds to simple, admiring eyes, her bless- 
ings and her charms, out from Europe rush hordes of law- 
less savages to chase her thence, and level to the dust the 
dwellings, and the very being of her votaries.” All this 
has been corroborated by sober investigation before members 
of that august body, the British Parliament. 

IV. But, let us turn to more cheering views. In this pic- 
ture of darkness, ail is not dark. Facts and reasonings, full 
of light, remain to be exhibited ; and the Christian’s spirit 

finds a blessed relief in passing out from what is so shock- 
ing to moral sentiment, and in giving itself up to the contem- 
plation of what is more congenial with christian hope. 

T remark, then, that, much as modern commerce has done 
to make the savage more savage, and the heathen more hea- 
then, to make the name of Christianity a loathing, and that 
of civilization synonymous with a cursE,—all this may be 
undone, and the aborigines and the pagan still reconciled to 
the Gospel, if governments, merchant companies, and _tra- 
ding men, will but learn justice, truth and mercy in their 
dealings, and leave unobstructed Christianity to do her own 
proper work. Even the dismal past holds an ample store of 
facts in proof of this position. | 

While the Spaniards and Portuguese in Paraguay and 
Brazil were doing their dark work of conquest and of plun- 
der, the Jesuit missionaries introduced themselves among 
the natives ; and, though they carried with them a deeply 
corrupted christianity, yet, carrying also, for once at least, 
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the true spirit of love, and peace, and simple confidence in 
God, they wrought wonders of mercy among the untaught 
children of the new world. The Jesuit became the Indian’s 
friend. Multitudes flocked to their teaching; and their nu- 
merous reductions, or settlements, became, amidst the wide 
moral waste around, scenes of smiling peace and beauty ; 
blessed with the arts of life, and, so far as christianity was 
understood, with the fruits of religion ;—scenes, which might 
have continued smiling to this day, had not the greedy colo- 
nists, hungering for gold, and reluctant to lose their prey, 
poured in upon them with murderous fury, broke up their 
settlements, scattered the works of the missionaries to the 
winds, and made the memory of them like the fragments of 
a beautiful, but cruelly broken dream! 

What was the effect, in this country, when Roger Wil- 
liams and William Penn, on whom perhaps too much praise 
was not bestowed, when they were called two of “the most 
perfect christian statesmen that ever breathed,” throwing — 
themselves in simple faith on the providence of God, on the 
power of his Gospel, and on the truth and generosity of sa- 
vage hearts, went forward to the settlement of their colonies 
in the spirit of honest purchase, good faith and. affectionate 
confidence? Did they meet with treachery, cruelty, incapa- 
city for civilization, and a stubborn rejection of the Gospel ? 
No. They were looked up to as godlike benefactors ; they 
conciliated the confidence and affection of the aborigines ; 
they won the fidelity of hearts, that never wavered from their 
faith; and they put in movement that work of civilization 
and of conversion to christianity, which, had it not been, as 
in all other cases, broken up by the cupidity, cruelty and 
faithlessness of neighbor colonists, professing their creed, 
but not exhibiting their spirit, would have left among us 
christianized and ennobled specimens of a now vanished 
race ; a race, with whom we should then have been proud 
to hold the alliances of refined and elevated life. 

What was the effect in South Africa, when, after Dutch 
and English barbarity had almost exterminated what we 
have been prone to consider the most degraded of human 
beings—the Hottentot race—a few of them, abandoning 
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their own country to their oppressors, were allowed to choose 
a new spot in the wilderness, and there, almost without 
agricultural implements, to try, under the direction of the 
faithful, sympathising Christian missionary, the experiment 
of taking care of themselves ; unaided, as they were, to fur- 
nish their families with sustenance, afl to maintain their 
settlement against the incursions of the hostile savage from 
the wild? What was the effect? Why, in a few years’ 
time, spent in digging roots with their fingers, fashioning 
rude implements of husbandry for themselves, and defend- 
ing their households with little more than the good right 
arms which God had given them, they became a compara- 
tively flourishing agricultural people, with schools, and a 
church, and temperance societies; at peace and in. love 
among themselves, respected and joined in alliance by the 
once hostile Caffre, rejoicing in the bright hopes of the Gos- 
pel, and presenting a specimen of our nature which put to 

_ shame the character of those Huropean oppressors, whose 
tender mercies had merely suffered them thus to conquer 
for themselves a name and a place among men ! 

And what has been the effect of more recent missionary 
effort among the untutored and once cannibal natives of the 
South Sea Islands? It has been almost to bring back the 
age of miracles; and unless commerce, with her already 
begun trade in alcohol and disease, hatchets and murdering 
knives, should again succeed in arresting the triumphs of 
the Gospel, and in pouring darkness over the light of that 
new born Christianity, it will be to make those myriad isles 

smile as rejoicingly, under the full radiance of heavenly day, 
as they do amidst the beams of nature’s sun, and the bounties 
of nature’s God. 

But perhaps the most signal instance of the triumphs of 
the Gospel over all the obstacles which modern commerce 
has thrown in its way, has been exhibited among the Gri- 
quas of South Africa. These were a peculiar race, the 
offspring of European colonists and Hottentot women ; 
driven as outcasts from their guilty progenitors, and left, 
unportioned, toa wild, wandering, marauding life, till they 
became really the most wretched and filthy of the human — 
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race, “abandoned to witcheraft, drunkenness, licentiousness, 
and all the consequences which arise from the unchecked 
growth of such vices.” But the missionary came. Patient and 
heavenly in his spirit, he followed them for five years in their 
wanderings, till, at length, they were “ reduced to a settled 
and agricultural life ;” “ brought to live in the most perfect 
harmony” with those whom they had delighted to murder, 
and enabled to engage in a profitable and improving traffic 
with the colonists. Well, then, might the author who records 
this, exclaim, “ Let our profound statesmen, who go on from 
generation to generation, fighting and maintaining armies, 
* * * look at this, and see how infinitely simple men, with 
but one principle of action to guide them,—Christianity,— 
outdo them in their own profession! They are your mis- 
sionaries, after all the boast and pride of statesmanship, 
who have ever yet hit upon the only true and sound policy, 
even in a worldly point of view; who, when profound 
statesmen have turned men into miserable and exasperated 
savages, are obliged to go and again turn them from savages 
to men ; who, when these wise statesmen have spent their 
country’s money by millions, and shed” their fellow crea- 
tures’ “ blood by oceans, and find only troubles and frontier 
wars, and frightful, fire-blackened deserts growing around, 
go, and by a smile and a shake of the hand restore peace, 
and replace these deserts with gardens and green fields, and 
hamlets of cheerful people.” __ 

No, my hearers, Christian missions do not fail because 
the Gospel wants power to conquer, or because the mission- 
ary wants knowledge how to act, or because the pagan wants 
susceptibility to heavenly truth. These missions have often 
succeeded in spite of all the vices and corruption of a most 
degraded condition ; and, what is more, in spite of all the 
adverse influence which a destroying commerce has exerted 
in opposition to their movements. And if those who direct 
commerce, would leave Christianity unobstructed, to do her 
own proper work, if they would place truth, justice and 
mercy, at the basis of their system, these missions would 
generally succeed. 'The mistakes and indiscretions of here 
and there a movement, would hardly be felt amidst the 
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onward impulses and vigorous actings of all-conquering 
Christianity. The success of missions, under all past dis- 
couragements, is an hundred fold more than enough to 
justify all past expenditure, whether of money or of lives, 
and amply sufficient to sustain and encourage us under any 
future labors and sacrifices, which the work may require. 
The spirit of the Gospel, its spirit of love, peace and purity, 
is, when fairly presented, in action, as well as in word, 
alluring to the poor, unblessed savage and pagan. It is 
God’s own power, fashioned for the very purpose of winning 
the hearts of his creatures. It is a calumny both upon Him, 
and upon the nature, which he has given them, to suppose 
that the Indian and the heathen have not the sympathies 
and the wants of men, and that they would not see and 
acknowledge the heavenly origin of the Gospel, if they 
could once behold it in all: its beauty and power, in the lives, 
as well as in the words, of those, who call themselves Chris- 
tians. There are, it is true, in the condition of the heathen, 
obstacles to the spread of the Gospel almost inconceivable 
in their magnitude. Still, on examination, it will be found 
that the Gospel never has failed, and it may hence be infer- 
red that it never will fail, in bringing the nations to Christ, 
except as its failure has been, or may be traced, directly or 
indirectly, to the shocking inconsistencies of those, who 
boast its privileges.* It spreads encouragingly even against 
these inconsistencies. What, then, will be its progress when 
this obstacle shall be removed? ‘Triumphant. Give it un- 
obstructed way, or leave nothing but the obstacle of paganism 
itself, and it awill be glorified., It will heave off from the 
whole unchristianized world the hatred and the scorn, which 
our past impurities, falsehoods and barbarities have excited, 
and make that world glad to receive the visits of love and 
of life from heaven, and from the ambassadors of heaven. 
_V. Is, then, this glorious possibility never to exist, save in 
the baseless visions of Christian hope? Not so, my hearers. 
Commerce has a different destiny before her. My text has 
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yet to receive, at least in great part, its fulfilment. The 
isles have long waited for God’s law without fully receiving 
it; and the ships of Tarshish have been long gathering 
the silver and the gold of the earth, but not largely, to 
the Lord. God has glorified his Zion in the conception of his 
purposes, but not yet in the full execution of those purposes. 
He has a work of wonder yet to perform before our eyes. 
This work is, o convert modern commerce ; to sanctify it 
for Himself, and to make it his own great and glorious in- 
strument in giving his Jaw permanently to the isles, in 
gathering his sons to Christ from far distant realms, in bring- 
ing the silver and the gold to the Lord, and in thus effecting 
fully the divine purpose of glorifying his Church. 

And this work, christian brethren, will be done. We may 
not doubt its accomplishment. Why has that great colossal 
system of commerce, which we have surveyed, been suffered 
to grow up and attainits present maturity? In an age, when 
science with her discoveries, and art with her inventions, 
have brought almost all the powerful agents in nature into 
their service, and constructed machinery for working up 
nearly all the products of the earth, nay, the very crust of 
the earth itself, into some sort of fabric, or article for the use 
of man; in such an age, why have we seen this vast system 
of commerce arise and stand up,—the grand carrier for the 
human race? Stimulated by a thirst for gain, men have 
long since learned to build floating bridges across the 
ocean; and now they have learned to construct tron rivers 
across continents ; that they may, with mightily accelerated 
movements, gather the riches of all lands and of all seas; — 
and then, with keen intelligence of price current, distribute 
them through all channels and all markets. Commerce has 
thus become a Colossus, indeed; her feet resting on broad con- 
tinent and on distant isle, her left hand holding a lighthouse 
for the world, and her right busy with all the moveable 
things of the earth, Why is this? Why has God suffered 
such a power to arise? That it may always stand to scourge 
his creatures, and, to the end of time, scatter misery and ruin 
through the world? Is it his purpose, that this power, 
moved by consummate skill, and sustained by ample means, 
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shall permanently amass the wealth of the earth into the 
coffers of afew, while it leaves the innumerable many poor, 
oppressed, broken in heart and hopeless of good? ‘This 
were a solemn libel both on his wisdom and on his goodness. 
No. This grand systemhas before it another destiny. Raised 
up under the sublime energies of mighty man,—mighty 
though sinful,—like man himself, it is to be converted to 
God. “The love of money” has heretofore been mainly 
serving itself. Hereafter it will be converted and made to 
serve the Lord. Science and art have got ready, with their 
implements, to distribute all the products of the earth to her 
ever multiplying millions. The ways of distribution have 
been opened across sea and land. And now,overthis whole 
body of agencies, God is to spread his own power, that it 
may do His own work, and scatter,—not curses, but bless- 
ings ;—not death, but life. It is a body of agencies, which, 
when sanctified, will be wonderfully fitted to do His work; 
and that it is to be thus sanctified, furnishes the only expla- 
nation why it has heen suffered to have origin and existence. 

VI. I go farther, brethren. This great work, the conver- 
sion to God of modern commerce, is now in progress; and 
- the eye of christian observation may easily discern and trace 
the steps, which it is taking. 

Why has modern commerce fallen mainly into the hands 
of two of the most Christian nations on earth; of two na- 
tions, most active in support of Christian missions ; of two na- 
tions, which, in the irrepressibly enterprising and colonizing 
genius of their kindred races, command the world, and are 
fast spreading themselves over the world ; Great Britain and 
the United States? Why, but that God is beginning his 
work of converting this commerce to himself, and thus of 
bringing over the earth the brightest day of glory that ever 
shone? Confirmatory of this view there are other consi- 
derations. iB: 

The worst evils, which commerce, in her unsanctified 
state, has disseminated, are war, slavery, intemperance and 
disease. Why, then, just as this commerce has reached to 
something like its maturity, and accumulated a power capa- 
ble of moving the world, have we seen these two great Chris- 
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tian nations stirred and wrought up, internally, with deep, 
steadily growing and _ resistless efforts to disseminate the spi- 
rit and the principles of peace ; to wipe out-the blot of slave- 
ry from the earth; to quench the fires of all-devouring in- 
temperance ; and to wash clean from their pollutions those 
hitherto despised and neglected circumnavigators of the 
world,—our seamen? Had God designed the conversion 
of commerce, He could not, so far as we can perceive, have 
raised up a cluster of measures, more appropriate to His 
purpose than those, to the working of which, I have now 
pointed. What, then, must be our inference, when we see 
these measures really put in action, at the very time, and in 
the very places, where they are most needed ; when we see 
mighty instrumentalities, embodying the common sentiment 
of the wise and good, pointed, like heaven’s artillery, against 
the thickest host of the evils, which modern commerce. has 
bred, and pouring in upon that host a power, which is every 
year becoming more and more resistless? What, but that 
God is actually doing his great work; that He is turning 
this commerce to himself, and preparing to make her His 
handmaid, in carrying the blessings of salvation to all man- 
kind ? | 
Again; England is, questionless, empress over the august 
realmof moral sentiment in this world. Why, then, in her 
Parliament, and among her people, has the strong spirit of in- 
vestigation started up, with an eye that looks through the 
very soul of commercial abuses, and with an arm that makes 
that whole system of abuses tremble? Why has the voice of 
that spirit summoned into his presence native princes from 
Africa, officers of government, and missionary agents, from 
the extremes of British colonization, and from them collect- 
ed. facts, which have at length torn off the veil from the Mo- 
lochof commercial avarice and lust of power, and poured in 
a terrible light upon the dark and deep and wide-spread 
wretchedness, into which that Moloch has so long been 
treading the aboriginal and pagan nations of the earth ? 
Why, as the consequence, in theopening of the China trade, 
has an effort been made to cripple that mammoth monopoly, 
the East India Company, and thus to break the right arm of 
; 4. 
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that power, which has been crushing and debasing the hun- 
dred millions of British India? Why, as a,still further con- 
sequence, have we seen at least the shadowing forth of more 
humane counsels, in commercial and colonial policy, through- 
out British India, in South Africa, among the South Sea 
Islands, and wherever English colonies have been planted ? 
And finally, why do. we find, through the whole period, 
which has been witnessing these ameliorations, an increas- 
ing number of individual merchants, both in England and 
in the United States, unassociated with chartered companies, 
and moved by the growing forces of Christian feeling in the 
world, among the noblest men that walk our earth—why do 
we find these men voluntarily espousing, in their commer- 
cial operations, the principles of Christian truth, justice, 
mercy and purity ; forswearing the gains of unholy traffic ; 
refusing to export death and corruption among the smiling 
paradises of the Pacific, and into those wide continental 
realms, within whose bosom God has hidden so much of the 
natural wealth of our planet? Why have all these cheering 
facts been thrown upon our observation? Is the spirit of 
investigation in the British Parliament, and among the Bri- 
tish people, to be again put to sleep? Is the light, which 
that spirit has already elicited and thrown over the horrors 
of the past, to be once more darkened? And is commerce 
thus to revert again to her unwatched, unopposed career of 
oppression, extortion, corruption and ruin; and once more 
to walk securely forth upon her broad ways of death and 
desolation? Never! Opposition to the work of reformation 
will come in all its shapes, and with all its power ; commer- 
cial gold, and commercial intrigue, will exhaust their re- 
sources for the defeat of that work, and thus tedious delays* 
may be forced upon the cause of struggling, but reviving 
humanity.. Yet all, at last, must prove in vain! An eye 
has been awakened, which cannot be put to sleep. A light 
has been struck up, which can never be darkened. Com- 
merce, in the hands of Christian nations, can never go back 
and become what she has been. The awful discrepancy 
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between our Christian boasts and professions, and our un- 
christian practices and influences, has been made too appal- 
lingly apparent ever to be forgotten. Investigation will go 
forward ; light will increase ; the good effects of justice and 
mercy, peace and purity, as exhibited in particular cases, 
will become more and more apparent and _ influential; the 
empire of corrected moral sentiment will spread from Eng- 
land over Christendom ; and, at length, the whole vast sys- 
tem of evil will be broken up; the work of the Lord will 
be accomplished ; and ‘commerce, converted, at last, to his 
purposes, will go forth over the world—the great, high- 
minister of His mercies to mankind ! 

VII. Look a moment, then, at the blessings of a sanctified 
commerce, even to the temporal lot of men. 

The system, as it has operated in the past, depopulates. 
After gathering wp what it can of the gold and other wealth 
of the lands, which it has discovered, it leaves those lands a 
waste——peopled with a thin, imbruted and most miserable 
race; and then, having taken their riches home to the 
bosoms of once noble nations in the old world, deposits 
them there to corrupt the heart, weaken the sinews, eat out 
the soul, and debase the whole spirit of those nations. Of 
this result, proofs are found wherever commerce has trod, 
whether in Asia, in Africa, or in America. ''he most con- 
spicuous of these proofs, however, may be seen by looking 
over the wide and once happy Pampas of South America, 
and over those degenerate nations of peninsular Europe, by 
whom that southern world was laid waste. 

But the system, as it will work in the future, when it shall 
have been regenerated, will ennoble and enrich whomsoever 
it affects. Elevating knowledge and heavenly religion, the 
sentiments of a pure and peaceful, a just and a loving Gos- 
pel, will be exchanged, as well as articles of traffic, for the 
surplus wealth of golden, or of spicy lands. 'T‘he hundreds 
of millions of aboriginal and of pagan man, will be raised 
out of their scorn and ignorance of the Gospel, into its light 
and its love; and, thus elevated, will take their stand among 
the regenerated tribes of the Lord’s anointed king; and the 
honestly acquired treasures, which shall have been gathered, 
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while they leave still smiling and flourishing realms behind, 
will go, not to canker in the heart, and corrupt the character 
of elder domains, not to lie heaped. in the hands of a few, 
while the many pine in penury, but to circulate among all, 
enrich all, and minister to the moral and intellectual eleva- 
tion and improvement of all. ‘Then the isles shall no longer 
wait in vain for God’slaw. The ships of Tarshish shall 
indeed bring his sons from far, their silver and their gold 
with them, unto the name of the Lord their God; and the 
Holy One of Israel shall be seen fully glorifying the house 
of his glory, the Zion that he loves. ‘ 

VIII. This happy, this glorious period is coming upon 
the earth. Amidst the evil tidings, and the heaving convul- 
sions of our own days, we still live in the light, which 
marks, by no faint traces, the dawning of that period. 
Blessed be God we see its approach, and we labor amidst 
the influences, which are accelerating its movement. It 
becomes us, therefore, seriously to inquire what, in view of 
all these things, is the duty of nominally Christian countries, 
especially of the professed Church of Christ ? On this point, 
however, though amazingly important, I am admonished to 
be brief. 

What, then, is the state of the whole case before us? 
Simply this. Nominally Christian nations have, by the ini- 
quitous operations of their commercial system, plundered, 
debased and wasted the aboriginal and heathen races of our 
earth. Multitudes of the lordly estates and the lordly mansions, 
which spread forth their beauties, and glitter in their orna- 
ments, on English soil, and under English skies, and vast 
amounts of the funds, which are continually coming over to 
this country from England and from Holland, for investment 
in our productive stocks and public works, are but parts of 
the immense wealth, which has been most unrighteously 
drawn from robbed, despoiled, depopulated India, and those 
numerous other lands, on which, for centuries past, modern 
commerce has been doing her dark deeds, till she has made 
their inhabitants loathe the very names of Christianity and 
civilization, as synonymous with all that is deceitful, impure 
and relentless. Such being the plain, unvarnished state of 
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facts, it is now but the simple dictate of common justice, 
that we, the whole mass surnamed Christian, should repent 
of our works, cleanse our hearts from avarice and worldli- 
ness, take our unjustly acquired gold in our hands, go on 
our knees before the wronged and ruined heathen, confess 
to them our numberless and immeasurable sins ; and then, in 
our charities. and labors above measure, give them a long 
and living example of the real justice, purity and love of 
that Gospel, which we have taught them to disbelieve and 
to scorn ; seek, by ages of self-humiliation and social equity, 
to efface the sense of those injuries, which we have inflicted, 
and thus carry them some small, though late remuneration, 
for the giant extortions, and the long-lived sufferings, in which 
those injuries have consisted. We have heaped on them the 
curses, we should now go and carry them the blessings, of 
civilization. 

In this great work of Christian repentance, and Christian 
justice, the Church should take a special part. Heretofore, 
colonization has been in the hands of the agents of com- 

merce. Hereafter the Church ought to colonize. Not 
merely in the person of here and there a self-devoted mis- 
sionary, but in whole hosts of her best blood and her best 
hearts, she should put herself into the ships, and gather the sil- 
ver and the gold, not to gratify the lusts of pleasure and 
of power, but to consecrate them to the service of the Lord; 
and should place, wherever the isles, or the continents, are 
waiting for the law, companies of Christ’s faithful servants, 
to teach, by precept and by example, the living way to hap- 
piness and heaven. Even the Church has had, indirectly, 
her share in the treasures, which have been wrung from the 
poor heathen. The Church, therefore, should help to pay 
them back in something better than gold—in the treasures 
of life eternal. To effect this, she should be busy at home 
as well as abroad. She should labor and pray for the spread 
of temperance, that our land may be no longer a fountain, 
sending forth burning waters to consume the savage and the 
‘idolater. She should throw herself into the seaman’s 
cause, that they may soon cease to carry disease“ and death 
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into the lands which they visit. And she should make her- 
self heard, however silently, yet powerfully, in the ear of 
governments ; that they may become ashamed of the atroci- 
"ties, which, for 350 years, they have been perpetrating ; and, 
in the counsels of true, universal peace and freedom, learn 
henceforth to deal justly and mercifully with mankind. 

The obligations of the Church to missionary labor—to be 
at one and at all times, and wherever a place for labor may 
be found, whether at home or abroad, a missionary body— 
these obligations I have ever deemed among the simplest 
deductions from the spirit and the prinaiples of her faith, 
and from the bearings of the civilized on the uncivilized 
portions of our race. 

If Paul-felt himself “a debtor both to the Greeks and to 
the barbarians,” what, I pray; has the Church now become 
to the whole unchristianized world? A debtor indeed ; 
involved in a debt, which she will never have'‘done paying 
till the last of an unconverted race shall, under her leading, 
have come home to God. When we call on her members 
for their silver and their gold, ay, for their whole bodies 
and souls, we do not call on them for charity ; we call on 
them to aid in the payment of a simple debt ; a debt which 
we most righteously owe; a debt, which, until it is paid, 
will leave us as a body under the burthens of uncleansed, 
unaneled guilt. The effect of Christian colonization has 
been to exterminate whole races of men;.to put to the 
sword unnumbered millions of other races, and to set the 
whole surviving world of heathenism in just hate of the 
- vast misnamed mass of Christian men. And now, unless 
the Church, which has had so: large a share in these evils, 
or their gains, arise and give back to the mighty, injured 
tribes, a recompense in the true peace and blessings of the 
Gospel, how can God suffer her members to live on his 
earth? To me it seems that the particular Church, which 
will not engage in sending the Gospel to the heathen, has 
the doom of God’s decree, written in the eternal records of 
his ways, against it, that it shall perish! The denomination, 
which perseveringly holds back from this work of debt-pay- 
img, must be cast out. It cannot live. Its very spirit, and 
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the measures, which that spirit dictates, will, even at home, 
shut it out from quickening, life-sustaining influences. It 
will die. It will become a reservoir for the refuse of a once 
covetous world; and then, with that world, it will perish. 
Brethren, I have not time to ‘refer, in conclusion, to the 
particular movements of our own denomination—to the 
extending missionary operations and prospects of this Zion 
of our affections. On this point, I can merely refer you to 
our current missionary publications. I cannot close, how- 
ever, without the addition of one further thought in connec- 
tion with the great topic, which has been reviewed. 
Probably, in the survey, through which the colonizing 
measures of the last three centuries have been made to pass, 
the question has suggested itself to the attentive mind, how 
came the fearfully covetous, extortionate and oppressive 
spirit, which this survey has aimed to expose—how came it 
in the bosom of the Church of Christ? Did he breathe it 
there; or is his Gospel its parent? No. It came from old, 
covetous, persecuting heathenism itself. Avarice is the 
natural growth of the human heart. But, avarice, coupled 
with so much of false philosophy, with so much of false 
morals in the maxims of trade, and with so much of inge- 
nious and relentless cruelty, as; we have seen in action, 
though all, in one sense, the growth of our sinful nature, yet 
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Those circumstances it did not find, under the Gospel, even 
during the reign of papal darkness. 'That is, the spirit did 
not originate in that reign. Popery received it from heathen- 
ism at the time when the latter, after having persecuted 
genuine Christianity into consideration and into prosperity, 
seemed disposed, under the auspices of the first Constantine, 
to turn and pour itself, en masse, into the Church; and 
when, consequently, Christianity began to change into a kind 
of baptized paganism, and Christian doctrine to be mixed up 
with the falsehoods of pagan philosophy. Yes, the spirit 
which we have exposed came from the heart of ancient 
heathenism. It is the fruit of that old form of rebellion 
against God, which took its shape in the abominations of 
idolatry. Read the first chapter of Romans, and you will 
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find its pedigree. “ Because men did not like to retain God 
in their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate 
mind,” and to all the awful consequences of their sin. _ For 
four thousand years, that reprobate mind, bowing down. to 
idols in the offering of an unclean worship, possessed and 
ruled the bodies of men with almost undivided sway. 
When Christ came to dispossess it, it resisted in an awful 
struggle, during which, it almost wrested back from Messiah 
his early conquests. And even when he made a sort of second 
advent at the Protestant reformation, so strong was the hold, 
which this spirit of evil had upon men, that it was carried 
down even into the bosom of the Reformed Church. There 
it has ever since been at work. Shielded by its old code of 
false morals, and combining itself with the intense energies, 
begotten amidst the light of the reformation, and thus be- 
coming a mightier engine of mischief than ever, it has acted 
back, with tremendous effect, on the very seat of its ancient 
parentage, on the realms of old and wide-spread heathenism. 
Thus God has made pristine rebellion chastise itself; and, 
from our hands, most terrible has the chastisement proved. 
Heathenism, at first, sought to destroy true Christianity. At 
last, through the channel of a corrupt Christianity—a Chris- 
tianity which it had itself corrupted—it.has almost literally 
destroyed itself ! 

And now what is to be the end of the matter? This. 
God’s purposes seem ripening into accomplishment. The 
system of horrors, which, under the auspices of commerce, 
has reigned since 1492, appears to be breaking up. The 
Christian world is waking to a view of the criminal part, 
which it has had in the guilt of a long series of centuries ; 
and the whole Church of Christ is doing, or preparing to 
do, her great work of repentance and of justice, before those 
whom alie has wronged. This work, however slow at pre- 
sent, she will, by God’s grace, carry on to completion. And 
then, as a sharp sickle, fitted for the hand of the Lord, she 
will sweep over the whitened field, reap the harvest of a 
willing world, and bring home great glory to that God of 
salvation, who alone doeth wondrous things. 
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In adverting to the transition of commerce from the direction of 
Papal to that of Protestant governments, the writer is, of course, 
aware of the fact, that Protestant colonists and commercial compa- 
nies have not generally been so open and direct in their wars and 
massacres and treacheries, for the destruction of the natives, as 
were their Papal predecessors. Still, even in these respects, Pro- 
testants will, in many instances, compare, with a melancholy truth, 
with Papists; while, in general, their cruelties have been, if more 
refined, not less oppressive, and have evinced all the unrelenting 
avarice, which, ever since a new world was discovered, seems to 
have raged in the great heart of commerce. 

In relation to the policy of the British East India Company, it is 
emphatically true that they have carried on their system of territo- 
rial acquisition, and the plunder of the wealth of the Indies, not by 
direct wars for conquest, and by open massacres for extermination, 
but by stately negotiation and commercial craft. They have plun- 
dered under the forms of law ; but then their plunder has been none 
the less ruinous to its victims; nor has it always been free from 
scenes of awful bloodshed. . 

To show that I have not spoken too severely of the British East 
India Company, in this matter, I must beg leave to trouble the reader 
with a somewhat long extract. 

‘“‘ What, then,” inquires Howitt, in the work already quoted, “ is 
this system of torture, by which the possessions of Indian princes 
have been wrung from them? It is this: the skilful application of 
the process by which cunning men create debtors, and then force 
them at once to submit to their most exorbitant demands. From 
the moment that the English felt they had the power in India to 
“ divide and conquer,” they adopted the plan of doing it rather by 
plausible manceuvres than by a bold avowal of their designs, and a 
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more honest plea of the right of conquest—the ancient doctrine of 
the strong—which they began to perceive was not quite so much in 
esteem as formerly. Had they said at once, these Mohamedan 
princes are arbitrary, cruel and perfidious—we will depose them 
and assume the government ourselves—we pretend to no other 
authority for our act than our ability to do it, and no other excuse 
for our conduct than our determination to redress the evils of the 
people; that would have been a candid behavior. It would have 
been so far in accordance with the ancient doctrine of nations, that 
little would have been thought of it; and though as Christians we 
should not have applauded the “doing of evil that good might come 
of it;?? yet, had the promised benefit to more than eighty millions 
of people followed, that glorious penance would have gone far, in 
the most scrupulous mind, to have justified the crime of usurpation. 
But the mischief has been, that while the exactions and extortions 
on the people have been continued, and in many cases exaggerated, 
the means of usurpation have been those glozing and hypocritical 
arts, which are more dangerous from their subtlety than naked vio- 
lence, and more detestable, because wearing the face, and using the 
language of friendship and justice. A fatal friendship, indeed, has 
that of the English been to all those princes that were allured by it. 
It has pulled them every one from their thrones, or has left them 
there, the contemptible puppets of a power that works its arbitrary 
will through them. But, friendship, or enmity, the result has been 
the same to them. If they resisted alliance with the encroaching 
English, they were soon charged with evil intentions, fallen upon 
and conquered; if they acquiesced in the proffered alliance, they 
soon became ensnared in those webs of diplomacy, from which they 
never escaped without the loss of all honor and hereditary domi- 
nion—-of every thing, indeed, but the lot of prisoners, where they 
had been kings. The first step in the English friendship with the 
native princes, has generally been to assist them against their neigh- 
bors with troops, or to locate troops with them to protect them from 
aggression. For these services such enormous recompense was 
stipulated for, that the unwary princes, entrapped by their fears of 
their native foes, rather than of their pretended friends, soon found 
that they were utterly unable to discharge them. Dreadful exac- 
tions were made on their subjects, but in vain. Whole provinces, 
or the revenues of them, were soon abliged to be made over to their 
grasping friends; but they did not suffice for their demands. In 
order to pay them their debts, or their interest, the princes were 
obliged to borrow large sums at an extravagant rate. These sums 
were eagerly advanced by the English in their private and individual 
capacities, and security again taken on lands or revenues. At every 
step the unhappy princes became more and more embarrassed, and 
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as the embarrassment increased, the claims of the company became 
proportionably pressing. In the technical phraseology of money 
lenders, “ the screw was then turned,” till there was no longer any 
enduring it. The unfortunate princes felt themselves, instead of 
being relieved by their artful friends, actually introduced by them, 
into 


“Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell; hope never comes 
That comes to all; but torture without end 
Still urges.” 


To escape it, there became no alternative butto throw themselves 
entirely upon the mercy of their inexGrable creditors, or to break 
out into armed resistance. In the one case, they found themselves 
speedily stripped of every vestige of their power—their revenues 
and management of their territories given over to these creditors, 
which still never were enough to liquidate their monstrous and 
growing demands; so that the next proposition was, that they should 
entirely cede their territories and become pensioners on their usur- 
pers. In the other case, they were at once declared perfidious and 
swindling—no faith was to be kept with them—they were assaulted 
by the irresistible arms of their oppressors, and inevitably destroyed 
or deposed. 

If they sought aid from another state, that became a fortunate 

‘ plea to attack that state too; andthe English were not contented to 
chastise the state thus aiding its ancient neighbor; it was deemed 
quite sufficient ground to seize and subjugate it also. There was 
no province that was for a moment safe from this most convenient 
system of policy, which feared public opinion sufficiently to seek 
arguments to make a case before it, but resolved still to seize, by 
hook or by crook, all it coveted: It did not suffice that a province 
merely refused an alliance; if the proper time was deemed to be 
arrived for its seizure, some plea of danger or suspicion was set up 
against it. It was called good policy not to wait for an attack, but 
to charge it with hostile designs; though not a hostile indication 
was given, it was assailed with all the forces in the empire. Those 
princes, that were once subjected to the British power, or the Bri- 
tish friendship, were set up or pulled down, just as it suited their 
pleasure. If necessary, the most odious stigmas were fixed on them 
to get rid of them; they were declared weak, dissolute, or illegiti- 
mate. If a prince, or princess, was suspected of having wealth, 
some villanous scheme was hatched to plunder him or her of it. 
For more than a century this shocking system was in operation, 
every day growing more daring in its action, and more wide in its 
extent. Power both gave security, and augmented audacity ; for, 
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every British subject who was not belonging to the company, and 
therefore interested in its operations, was rigidly excluded from 
the country, and none could, therefore, complain of the evil deeds 
that were done under the sun. It is almost incredible that so abo- 
minable an influence could be for a century exercised over a great 
realm, by British subjects, many of whom were, inall other respects, 
worthy and-most honorable men; and, what is more, that it could 
be sanctioned by the British Parliament, and admired by the British 
nation. But we have yet the proofs to adduce, and unfortunately 
they are only too abundant and conclusive.” (Howitt’s Coloniza- 
tion and Christianity, pp. 211—215, London ed. 1838.) 

We must here close the extract, because the cited proofs of the 
author’s assertions would too greatly swell, our already extended 
note. Suffice it to say, that they expose a series of acts, which, for 
cupidity, perfidy, and even bloody cruelty, may well challenge 
comparison with the events of some of the worst days of Papal 
atrocity in South America. The miserable fate of Suraja Dowla, 
the Subadhar of Bengal; of his bribed and traitorous successor, 
Meer Jaffier Khan; of Meer Causim, son-in-law of the latter; of 
the Great Mogul himself; of the nabobs of Arcot and Oude; of the 
Rajah of Benares ; of the noble hearted Rohillas, and their inte- 
resting country; of those unfortunately wealthy females, ‘“ The 
Begums,” at Lucknow; and of Tippoo Sultaun, son and successor 
to the terrible Hyder Ali; the fate of these, under the operations, 
among others, of Lord Clive, of the notorious Warren Hastings, 
and of the high-handed Marquis of Wellesley, demonstrated a capa- 
bility for skilful baseness, and for hard-hearted oppression, of which 
it wrings the soul of feeling to read. 

As the result of this long-continued system of robbery under the 
forms of law, and sometimes without the forms of law, the British 
East India Company became successively masters, or, in some way, 
dictators of Bengal, of Arcot, of Delhi, of Oude, of Mysore, of 
‘Travancore, of Benares, of Tanjore, of the country of the Mahrat- 
tas, and finally of the whole vast Indian Peninsula; seldom touch- 
ing the people themselves with a direct hand, yet indirectly grind- 
ing them to the earth by the merciless exactions upon them, to — 
which they diplomatically forced the puppet rulers of the people! 


Nore B. 


Here, also, the writer is aware of the fact, that while the Papists 
professed to colonize for the sake of spreading Christianity, carry- 
ing the cross in one hand, and the sword in the other, pretending to 
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seek the conversion of the natives, but in reality seeking only their 
gold and their silver, their diamonds and their spicery; Protestants 
never made any such professions, never pretended to colonize for 
the sake of spreading the Gospel, but went simply as commercial 
bodies, for the purposes of ordinary traffic, and of territorial acqui- 
sition. This, however, affects not the argument of the discourse. 
If Protestant governments and companies did not colonize avowedly 
for the spread of the Gospel, still they colonized as professedly 
Christian governments and companies. Their ships and agents 
went from known Christian lands; and they became, in the presence 
of the heathen and the aborigines, the principal representatives of 
Christianity and of the spirit, which this religion was supposed to 
cherish. ‘Their covetous and wicked practices, therefore, had the 
same effect in prejudicing the natives against Christianity, and thus 
in obstructing the spread of the Gospel, as they would have had, if 
Protestants, like Papists, had colonized professedly as missionaries, 
or for the avowed purpose of converting the natives. For, those 
who were Protestant missionaries, were obliged to go side by side 
with commercial enterprises, and were thus forced to contend, in 
their endeavors to Christianize the heathen, with all the awful in- 
fluences of commercial unrighteousness, and the corruption, which 
it carried in its train. Wherever they went, they found the native 
mind preoccupied with prejudices against the religion, which they 
brought, and could seldom, without the greatest difficulty, obtain a 
candid hearing for their instructions. The simple natives, utterly 
ignorant of the power of real Christianity to change the heart, and 
utterly incapable of appreciating the real difference between the 
missionaries and the agents of commerce, could always point, with 
such logic as nature taught them, to the miseries and extortions 
under which they were borne down to the earth, and say; “If these 
are the effects of your boasted religion from heaven, we want it not. 
That, which we already have, teaches a better morality, and has, 
therefore, for us, the superior claim.” They said it, and ages only 
of living demonstration could prove the fallacy of their reasoning. 


Nore C. 


Hear what a recent missionary traveller in the East says of the 
opium trade. 

“ The greatest blot on foreigners at Canton, though not on all, is 
the opium trade. That men of correct moral sensibilities, and en- 
lightened minds, should be so blinded by custom, or desire of gain, 
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as to engage in this business, is amazing. A smuggler in Canton 
is no more honorable than a smuggler on any other coast; in some 
respects less so. There is less chivalry, hardihood, fatigue, expo- 
sure and inducement, than in the case of a poor man, who braves 
both the war of elements and legal penalty, to obtain subsistence for 
his family. Here, among a peaceable, and perhaps timid people, 
they incur no personal hazards, and set at defiance edicts and officers. 
No other smuggling introduces an article so deadly and demoralizing. 
The victims of it meet the smuggler’s eyes, and are among the 
patients resorting to the hospital he helps to support. So well do 
they know the moral and physical effects of opium, that not one of 
them ventures on the habit of using it himself. 

“In this, as in other cases, magnitude give’ dignity and sanction to 
the operation. No other smuggling is on so grand a scale. The 
annual sale amounts to a sum equal to the entire revenue of the 
United States, and to the whole value of teas exported to England 
and America! At this very time, though efforts so extraordinary 
and persevering have been put forth by the Chinese government, to 
stop this infernal traffic, there are twenty-four opium ships on the 
coast. We have little reason to wonder at the reluctance of China 
to extend her intercourse with foreigners. Nearly the whole of 
such intercourse brings upon her, pestilence, poverty, crime and dis- 
turbance. 

“No person can describe the horrors of the opium trade. The 
drug is produced by compulsion, accompanied with miseries to the 
cultivators as great as slaves endure in any part of the earth. The 
prices paid to the producer scarcely sustain life, and are many per 
cent. less than the article produces in China. The whole process 
of carrying and vending is an enormous infringement of the laws 
of nations, and such as would immediately produce a declaration of 
war by any European power—the grandest and grossest smuggling 
trade on the globe! The influence of the drug on China is more 
awful and extensive than that of rum in any country, and worse to 
its victims than any outward slavery. That the government of Bri- 
tish India should be the prime abettors of this abominable traffic, is 
one of the grand wonders of the nineteenth century. The proud 
escutcheon of the nation, which declaims against the slave trade, is 
thus made to wear a blot broader and darker than any other in the 
Christian world.” (Malcolm’s Travels, vol. II. pp. 159, 160.) 

And yet, hear with what coolness commercial men can speculate 
on the probable effects of the threatened stoppage of this trade. 
The following is from a recent number of the New-York Journal of 
Commerce: 

“ Trade with China.—The last advices from Canton justify the 
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belief that the. importation of opium into that country is nearly at 
an end, As friends to human happiness, we cannot but rejoice at 
the prospect of such aresult. For there is reason to believe, that 
the whole family of intoxicating liquors, in the worst days of their 
prevalence in this country, never produced so extensive and disas- 
trous effects, even in proportion to the population, as the use of 
opium has done in China. 

“ But, looking at the subject merely as commercial men, we are 
bound to say, that the exclusion of ‘ black mud’ from China is a 
misfortune. If the government of that country should be able to 
enforce its edicts, which prohibit the importation of the drug, it will 
create disaster and ruin in British India; and not only so, but will 
revolutionize our own trade with the Celestial Empire. Fora number 
of years past, most of our Canton ships have made-their voyages 
direct, carrying out, perhaps, some domestic goods and other com- 
modities, but relying mainly, and always as a last resort, upon bills 
of Exchange on England, for the purchase of their homeward car- 
goes. These bills of exchange were chiefly the product of opium. 
From 1830 to 1833 inclusive, the average value of opium exported 
from British India to China, was $12,000,000 per annum; and we 
presume it has since increased rather than diminished. In thesame 
years the average exports of cotton from India to China, amounted 
to only about $5,000,000 per annum. These two articles constituted 
nearly the whole exports. The average annual imports into China 
during this period, from all parts of the British empire, were about 
$21,500,000 ; of which, as stated above, $12,000,000 consisted of 
opium. 

‘“‘ Supposing the ratio to have continued the same since 1833, it is 
obvious, that in case of the suppression of the opium trade, a great 
amount of specie must be sent to China from.some quarter, as in 
former years. The wants of China for foreign commodities, except 
opium, do not equal, by several millions per annum, the wants of 
the rest of the world for the teas, silks, &c.of China. The difference 
must be supplied in specie. This will cause the American trade 
with that country to revert more into its former channels. Instead 
of a direct trade, by means chiefly of bills on London, our ships 
will more of them go, in the first instance, to South America, Bata- 
via, Manilla, &c., and there exchange the cargoes, which they car- 
ried out from this country for specie, will take the latter to Canton, 
and with it purchase the cargo whith they seek. True, we send a 
few domestic cottons to Canton, but they amounted last year to only 
$532,697, and our whole exports to China were only $1,698,433 ; 
while our imports were $4,764,536. Excess of imports over exports, 
$3,066,103. This difference must have been made up of bills of 
exchange, or of specie, &c., obtained from other countries by what 
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is called the indirect trade. From the United States itself, very little 
specie has been shipped to China since 1827; the amount in no year 
equaling half a million dollars, except in 1835, when it reached 
$1,390,832, From 1821 to 1827 inclusive, the average was more 
than three and a half millions per annum. 

“We have made the above statement, not for the information of 
persons engaged in the China trade, (for they must have already 
anticipated the effects of the exclusion of the opium from China, upon 
our intercourse with that country,) but for the sake of others, who 
may not be aware of the importance of the movement in a com- 
mercial, or even in a financial point of view. We do not imagine, 
however, that a great amount of specie will be exported to China 
from this country ; it will chiefly come from other countries, by 
means of the indirect trade.” 

We know not a case more strongly in point, as an illustration of 
the spirit of modern commerce, than that furnisked in the above 
extract. As philanthropists, men can mourn over the blighting 
effects of a trade, which introduces among hundreds of millions of 
beings, poverty, disease, misery, moral debasement and death. And 
yet, as members of a board of directors, sitting in the Chamber of 
Commerce, they can coolly pronounce the stoppage of that trade a 
misfortune! The opium trade must not be stopped, because it 
would derange the commercial system of exchanges, forcing mer- 
chants to pay for their teas in gold and silver, instead of bills of ex- 
change, procured by the sale of opium. The continuance of the 
opium trade is worse in its effects than wholesale murder to the 
three hundred millions of China; yet it must be continued, because 
its stoppage would reduce to poverty a few rich men in England 
and America, or at least compel them to make longer voyages, and 
wait for slower returns, in their swelling commercial gains! 

Such has ever been the spirit of modern commerce. It has no 
soul but the love of money; and for the sake of this, can coolly fat- 
ten on the wretchedness and the ruin of an uncivilized, or a half- 
civilized world. 

The trade in opium is now threatened with annihilation. But, if 
commercial gold and commercial artifice do not yet prove an over- 
match for an awakened and indignant government, weeping over 
the deep miseries of its subjects, it will be the first time that they 
have ever proved too powerless for their aim. 


_ Nore D. 


Never were the savages of this country so savage as at this mo- 
ment, if we may consider moral debasement and insusceptibility to 
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the influences of the Gospel, as proofs of savagism. The iniquitous 
commerce of our government and trading companies with the abo- 
riginal tribes of this continent, would, were not the spirit of Chris- 
tianity exhaustless in its perseverance and the versatility of its 
power for good, speedily renew the scenes of the West Indies and of 
South Ameriea, by either exterminating the native race, or render- 
ing them incapable of elevation by even the genial influence of 
the Gospel. 

As to the heathen of the eastern world, the British East India 
Company have, for years, been supporting a system, which dis- 
courages Christianity, and favors both Mohamedanism and idolatry. 
Under this system, the worship of old, and almost forgotten tem- 
ples has been revived, and their disgusting and filthy superstitions 
made to flourish again ; while Christian soldiers have been compel-: 
led; though against their consciences, to fire honors-over the abomi- 
nations, and Christian revenues been lavished on the ornaments of 
idols, and in supporting the prostitutes of their temples! 

“Jt is notorious,” says the Appendix to the celebrated Madras 
Memorial against the connexion of the East India Company’s 
government with the idolatries of India, ‘‘ that, at this hour, the 
pagodas and their idolatrous rites are, under British rule, officially 
superintended with an efficiency and care, descending to minute — 
particulars, which they never received even under the Hindoo 
government.” 

The pamphlet in which this extract is contained, was printed in 
London, 1838, by a late resident in India, and is composed mostly 
of official documents, proving, beyond a question, the connexion of 
the East India Company’s government with the idolatrous and 
superstitious customs and rites of the natives of India; and a more 
revolting disclosure was never made of the meanness of commercial 
avarice, and want of all conscience and all principle, in bowing the 
soul to wickedness through a love of gain. The late measures of 
the company are a virtual forcing of Christianity into the worship 
of idols, for the sake of money; and were it not that the memo- 
rialists against this awful sacrilege have a Christian world, and the 
Christian’s God, before whom they may lay their case and hope to 
be heard, we might soon see the greatest power under any Christian 
government, decreeing that idolatry within its realms shall be per- 
petual, and that its foul incense shall be kept smoking by Christian 
revenues. 


Norte E. 


Crawford, “‘ adistinguished British writer,” as quoted by Malcom, 
in his late ‘travels in India, says, “ that with the exception of the 
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obstacles, which the impolicy of Europeans themselves has cre- 
ated against the propagation of their religion, there exist no 
others.” “In every country of the Hast, Christianity has been 
introduced to the people along with the invariable and odious asso- 
ciates of unprincipled ambition and commercial rapacity.” (Craw- 
ford’s Indian Archipelago, Vol. 11. Book 6. Chap. 4.) “ Hence,” says 
Malcolm, “their expulsion from Japan, China, Tonquin, Cochin- 
China, and Camboja, and the precarious footing of missionaries in 
Siam, Burmah and other places.” Mr. M. adds the following from 
La Loubier, Du Royaume de Siam, tom. 1: “ It must be confessed 
that, if the beauty of Christianity has not convinced Orientals, it is 
principally by reason of the bad opinion, which the avarice, treach- 
ery, invasions and tyranny of the Portuguese and some other Chris- 
tians in the Indies, have implanted in them.” He might have added ; 
This bad opinion, implanted by the barbarities of the Papal Portu- 
guese, has been fostered and fixed by the equal barbarities of their 
Protestant Dutch. successors, and is still perpetuated by the no less 
censurable conduct of the British themselves; the great, unchanged, 
and, as to magnitude, solitary mountain barrier against what would 
otherwise have proved the rapid conquests of a life-giving Gospel. 
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Note F. 


For an illustration of these “ delays,” see the pamphlet, before 
referred to, by a resident in India, demonstrating the connexion of 
the East India Company’s government with the idolatries of India. 
This pamphlet is rare in this country. The writer is indebted for 
it, to the kindness of a valued friend and laymen in the Church, 
who has also been a resident in India, and to whom he is glad to 
acknowledge himself indebted for some valuable criticisms on the 
foregoing discourse. The Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, in 1833, forwarded from England a despatch to their Gover- 
nor General at Calcutta, ordering the discontinuance of the whole 
system of governmental connexion with idolatry. And yet that 
Governor General, in council, has found means not only to delay the 
execution of that order, but even to procure a virtual counter order 
by which the whole system of abominations is continued, to We 
burning grief of many Christian hearts, and to the burning disgrace 
of the British name. Under this system, Christian officers of govern- 
ment are forced, either to do honor to a foul idolatry, or to resign 
their places, and ruin their prospects for life. The connexion against 
which they protest, however, is too adulterous in the sight of God 
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to last long. Christian Britain is indignant at its continuance, and 
heathen Britain must, ere long, return to her fidelity to the Crosse. 


Note G. 


On the subject of the diseases introduced by modern commerce 
among the aboriginal population of the earth, much might be said. 
One of these diseases is that awful scourge, the small-pox, which 
has already, since the first landing of the Pilgrims in Plymouth, 
swept off whole tribes of the natives of this great continent. But, 
dreadful as these ravages have been, they are mild, compared with 
those which have been committed be another disease. The first 
number of the Hawiian Spectator contains an article on “ The de- 
crease of Population” in the islands of the Pacific, in which the 
writer shows that the population of the Sandwich Islands alone, has 
dwindled, in the space of sixty years, from 400,000 to 110,000; and 
that this astonishing decrease has been effected by two great causes, 
alcohol and ticentiousness. This writer also remarks, that “ the 
countless aboriginal tribes of North and South Amerien, the whole 
central and Southern Africa, the hordes of Northern Asia, the 
islanders of the Indian Ocean, and of the Indian Arehipélags, and 
the unknown myriads of New-Holland, are all involved, more or 
less, in this question ;” the question, viz. ‘ What are the causes of the 
depopulation of the Sandwich Islands?” 

After noticing various causes, which had eienaed the growth of 
population in those islands, and chosane that, though they retarded 
that growth, yet they did not diminish ie population itself; he 
adduces, as the real causes of the diminution, the two above specified. 
The following is what he says of the latter: 

* But alcohol, fatal as have been its effects, has acted but a subor- 
dinate part in the work of death. It has murdered its thousands, 
indeed, but Licenriousness has slain its hundreds of thousands. 
These islands, like others in the Pacific, were inhabited, at the time 
of their discovery, by a people of loose and licentious manners, but 
free from disease. This trait in their character formed the maga- 
zine of combustibles, to which the match only needed to be applied, 
and the conflagration followed. But, to speak without a figure, 
their previous looseness of morals formed a ready conductor for 
the disease, which was introduced by the first, ship that touched 
there; and, from the account given by the natives themselves, the 
consequences were incalculably more dreadful than had been feared 
by Captain Cook and his associates. The deadly virus had a wide 
and rapid circulation throughout the blood, the bones and the 
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sinews of the whole nation; and left, in its course, a train of 
wretchedness and misery, which the very pen blushes to record. In 
the lapse of afew years, a dreadful mortality, heightened, if not 
induced, by their unholy intercourse, swept away one half of 
the population, leaving the dead unburied, for want of those who 
were able to perform the rites of sepulture.” (Hawiian Spectator, 


No. I. p. 61.) 
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THE TEMPERANCE FLAG. 


Tur flag erected on the glorious 4th, of which a picture is given on the title 
page, originated with a ship-master, who learnt, by bitter experience, the evils of 
intemperate drinking ; but having, as he hopes,seen the error of his ways, is 
desirous of encouraging his brother seamen to abandon the use of strong drink 
wholly and for ever. 

The principal figure in the flag is the rainbow, which, it is well known, is caus- 
ed by the simple element of water, enlivened by the rays of the sun. It is a stand- 
ing token of God’s sacred covenant with man. In the left hand corner, near the 
staff, is the national device, every nation adopting its own; and in the opposite 
outer corner, either above or below, the dove, with the olive-branch, the well- 
known emblem of peace; while, below the whole, the word Temperance appears 
in large letters. “ 

Much might be gained to the cause of temperance, if a signal could be adopted, 
by common consent, and become equally well known to the world, as “The 
Temperance Flag,” so that, wherever it was displayed, all might regard it as a 
token that no intoxicating liquors were allowed there. 


ADDRESS. 


Frrenps 4np Fettow Cirizens : 

Once more we are permitted to behold the glorious anniver- 
sary of American Independence. The roar of cannon, the ringing 
of bells, the universal joy diffused among fifteen millions of free- 
men, show that this is no ordinary occasion. For this, our 
fathers fought and died. For this, blood flowed freely at Lexing- 
ton, Bunker Hill, Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, Monmouth, 
and Yorktown. Sixty-four years ago, this day, the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence put their names to that noble instru- 
ment. The act astonished the civilized world. But the God of 
their fathers was with them. Their principles were right ; and, 
through a long and arduous conflict, the God of right sustained 
them, and gave them the victory. Peace was made in 1783. 
Then the offended mother kissed the daughter, and acknowledged 
her to be the legal head of her own family. In 1787 the Constitution 
was adopted ; and, on the 30th of April, 1789, George Washing- 
ton, “ first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen,” was inaugurated President of this free Re- 
public. 

The gallant ship, United States, thus launched and well-officered 
under her great Commodore, and manned with a noble crew of 
clear heads and stout hearts, now sailed forth under propitious 
gales, the admiration of every people who beheld her stars and 
stripes. On one voyage, indeed, there was a mutiny, which 
threatened destruction. This wasin 1794,* when some of the boys 
in the Alleghany tops got at the whisky casks, and refused sub- 
mission. But afew rounds of grape, and a touch or two of the 
“ cat,” soon brought them to terms, and all was peace. At length, 
the old Commodore died. After many a hard-fought battle, en- 


* The Whisky Rebellion in Pennsylvania. 
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countering many a tempest, yet never wrecked, his bones rested 
on the banks of the Potomac—his soul, in heaven. 

Successive Commodores commanded the noble ship ; there was 
Adams, there was Jefferson, and Madison, until she was the envy 
and vexation of other nations. The one most offended with her 
unparalleled prosperity, was the old mother, who could really never 
forgive herself for acknowledging the independence of the 
daughter ; and as the boys on board the United States so much 
resembled those in her own ships, that, without their papers, it was 
difficult to tell who were American and who were British, she 
commenced, I think about the year 1796, a system of impressment 
of American seamen, too cruel to be borne. Some of the venera- 
ble sons of the ocean before me, who, on this day, are so 
proud of the stars and stripes, well remember the humiliation to 
which they were subjected. It was not enough for the American 
sailor to say, ‘i am an American citizen ;’ no, not to say it upon 
his oath ; he must have his papers always in his pocket ; and if 
through accident, they were lost, or through British fraud, stolen 
from him, he was liable to be impressed on board a British man- 
of-war ;—yea, the mother claimed the right to search the house of 
the daughter, under pretence of looking for her own children ; 
and if any of the grand-children were found without the certificates 
of their birth, they were forced away from their homes into foreign 
service. 

In recurring to the history of those times, I have been surprised 
at the extent and cruelty of those depredations, and the degrada- 
tion to which the American sailor was subjected. Prior to Sept., 
1801, eleven hundred and thirty-two native American seamen 
were set at liberty by the English government. In 1812, another 
batch of fourteen hundred and twenty-two native Americans were 
transferred out of the British navy into British prisons. This 
appears from English documents, By official returns, lodged in 
the department of state, it appeared that, in the whole, SIX THOU- 
SAND TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN euecicnn seamen 
had been impressed on board British ships ; and an intelligent wri- 
ter of that period stated, “that there was reason to believe that nota 
single British government ship, whether her station was at Halifax 
or in Botany Bay, within the Baltic or doubling Cape Horn, was 
destitute of impressed American seamen. Many of these were 
looked upon by their former friends and neighbors, as dead and 
forgotten, so long had they been detained in slavery.” 

When the facts came to be known, they roused the spirit of the 
whole nation. Almost every press groaned with the subject. 
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For weeks and months it engrossed the attention of Congress. 
Free TRADE AND SaILors’ RigoHts waved on every flas. And, at 
length, war was declared, to secure the American seaman against 
the encroachments of her that had been, but was no longer to be 
the “ Mistress of the ocean.” War was declared—the war of 18 2, 
and then the American sailor showed what he was. He best 
loved the peaceful merchant-service, but he now proved that he 
could defend that service ; free trade and sailors’ rights. Shall [ 
here tell of the naval victories of that period ? of the gallant con- 
duct of Hull, in the capture of the Guerriere ? of Jones in taking 
the Frolic ? of Decatur in conquering the Macedonian? of Bain- 
bridge in bringing in the Java ? of Lawrence in subduing the Pea- 
cock ? or of Perry and M’Donough on the Lakes 2 Each recital, 
I know, would make you proud of the stars and stripes of America, 
and cause youto think higher and higher of American valor. 
Suffice it to say, the whole secured the American sailor's inde- 
pendence ; it made his ship his castle, his person sacred, his flag 
inviolate. 

I have said this is the 65th year of American Independence. It 
is only the 25th of the American Seaman’s Independence. From 
the declaration of Perry “ WE HAVE MET THE ENEMY, AND THEY ARE 
ours,” he dates his freedom. Since that hour he has had freedom on 
the mountain wave, freedom in the foreign port; and, would [ could 
add, freedom at his own “sweet home.” But here, alas! to this day, 
an enemy more insidious, more cruel, more inexorable than the fo-° 
reign foe, meets him at the threshold, presses him in sight of his 
wife and children, putson him the manacles, and carries him into 
bondage. You start with surprise. Go with me to yonder dock. 
. See that beautiful ship entering the harbor. She comes up gallantly 
into the stream. What are the feelings of the young mariner as 
he thinks of his own “ sweet home ?”’ Beyond the mountains, un- 
der ahumble roof, is a sainted mother; and hard by, one nearer to 
his heart than a sister. As he stands by the forecastle with his 
duds in his hand, a stranger greets him with the voice of friend- 
ship. He welcomes him back to his native shores. He offers him 
any aid and comfort in his power. He takes him to his house, a 
nice little tavern, ‘‘ The Sailor’s Snug Harbor.”” He mingles for 
him the poisonous cup; he allures him to drink, and drink, and 
squander his hard-earned wages, until he is drunk. Who was that 
smooth-tongued friend? One of a gang of press-men. And the 
poor sailor is pressed; he is manacled}; he is bound, hand and 
foot ; he is stripped of all his earnings; he cannot go beyond 
the mountains. A ten days’ bondage to this cruel lord tells him 
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that he is poor and degraded, and that he must again seek service 
on the rough waves of ocean. Do I speak aught but truth 
when I say, there is, at this moment, an impressment of American 
seamen which should make the ears of every one that hears it to 
tingle? And whether we look at the number impressed, at their 
deprivation of personal liberty and personal rights, at their hard and 
cruel bondage, at their hopeless condition and wretched end, we 
must be satisfied that there should be another WAR, and must be 
other hard-fought battles before American seamen shall have gain- 
ed complete independence.” 

Whether we look, I say, at the number impressed. Six thousand 
two hundred and fifty-nie American seamen were impressed on 
board British ships. Is this one half the number that have been 
seduced, and bound, and stripped, and scourged, by King Alcohol 
and his harpies? Where, we may almost ask, is the crew that 
has escaped? The writer to whom I have referred, asks, what 
would the number of impressed seamen be found to be, if all the 
British navy were dismantled, and all the old hulks were to tell 
tales on this subject ? But we ask, with far more force, what would 
the number of these impressed seamen be found to be, if all the 
taverns and dramshops in our “ grogey harbors” and in foreign 
lands should disgorge their victims ? 

@ Or, look at the deprivation of personal liberty, and personal 
rights, and their hard and cruel bondage. 

President Madison, mm his declaration of war, said, ‘‘ Under the 
pretext of searching for their own seamen, thousands of American 

- eitizens, under the safeguard of public law and of their national 
flag, have been torn from their country and from every thing dear 
to them; have been dragged on board ships of war of a foreign © 
nation, and exposed, under the severity of their discipline, to be 
exiled to the most distant and deadly climes, to risk their lives in 
the battles of their oppressors, and to be the melancholy instruments 
of taking away those of their own brethren.” Did time permit, 
and were it proper, on this occasion, to excite your feelings against 
a nation with whom we are at peace, 1 might recount, from the 
history of the times, cases of the most severe trials ona eruel suf- 
ferings. I have before me the case of one John Brown, impressed 
on board his Majesty’s ship Conqueror, from 19th July, 1808, to the 
12th January, 1812; never suffered, during that long time, to put 
his foot on shore; often put in irons for attempting to gain his 
' iberty ; with not half victuals enough to eat, and constant 
hard work: at length, worn out and sick, thrown into an hospital, 
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from whence he was sent to Boston, where he died in the arms of 
his aged mother. 

But I can tell you, gallant shipmates, on board the good ship 
United States, of an impressment of American seamen, com- 
pared with which all this is mere play. Look at that parietal 
bloated, staggering wretch, crippled in every limb, quivering in 
every breeze, holding out the red flag in distress; stripped of his 
last farthing, and begging of some merciless landlord a glass of 
grog. He is torn from his family: they know him not, and he 
cares not for them. He is torn from his country: she neither 
knows nor cares for the drunken sailor. He is sold into foreign 
bondage—a bondage he never knew in the bright days. of youth. 
He is the slave of the landlord and the bottle. He is stripped of 
his property—all his hard earnings have gone for rum. He is 
stripped of his health. Where once was the vigorous arm, and 
the active limb, and the firm step, is now the wasted skeleton, 
with ulcers, and bad humors, and loss of appetite, and terrific 
dreams of storms, and shipwrecks, and deaths. And what has he 
to comfort hin? ‘The impressed seaman could feel, in his bond- 
age, that he was a man—an American citizen—that he could stand 
before kings—that he had friends that loved him, and a country 
that would fight for him. If he was in bondage, he did not sell 
himself there. If hungry and naked, he did not squander all he had 
upon harlots and riotous living. But the slave of the bottle is a 
degraded, sunken, miserable outcast. Self-respect, he has none— 
Friends, he knows none. Has he a country? he knows it would 
let him rot before it would lift a finger for his rescue. Day after 
day he is goaded on to madness by his ferocious appetite. When 
he drinks, and drink he must, or die, his brain is on fire—he 
shrieks at the horrid spectres around him, and plunges into eter- 
nity. Was there ever any thing in the impressment of American 

» seamen like this % 

The mariner, stolen from his home, and tossed to and fro in 
foreign ships, and in every clime, could go to his God for com- 
fort. Amid hungerings, and fastings, and chains, and dungeons, 
he could look up to his Father in heaven and cling to the promises 
of the Bible. But the slave of the bottle, dragged into city hells 
by cruel landlords and debased by grog, curses his God and his 
own soul, and goes cheerless to the grave and the judgment. 

President Madison, in his declaration of war, said, “The Ame- 
rican seamen were compelled to fight against their own country- 
men.” Ah! this was the hardest task of all. They could sail the 
British ships; they could go up, in the darkness of midnight, into 
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the highest tops; they could breast the violent tempest, and en- 
dure the torrid heats and frozen zone, without a murmur ; but 
they could not point the cannon to take the life-blood of their 
countrymen. And had it been otherwise, would you have owned 
them? And do you not say, that the impressment which com- 
pelled this should be resisted ? Stop, fellow citizens and shipmates, 
before you decide. I can tell you of an impressment, which many 
of you are encouraging, which makes hundreds love to do it; which 
sends the man home to thrust the poinard into the wife of his bo- 
som; to besmear the wall with the brains of his children ; to act 
out scenes, under his own roof, at which demons would EES: The 
drunkard! what cares he for home? The nearer the ties of 
kindred, the more terrible his vengeance—The more feeble the 
opponent, the more fierce and cruel the blow. 

Of the 6257 impressed seamen, not one was ever charged with 
scuttling a ship, or driving a vessel upon the rocks. But seamen, 
pressed Us Alcohol, are fit for any thing. They drink his deadly 
drugs, and they a not what they do—they care not what they 
do. They will drive a ship upon the rocks—they will abandon the 
helm in moments of the greatest danger. When the storm howls, 
and «a hundred passengers are crying for mercy, the drunken cap- 
tain will lie in his berth ge say “ Bah!’ and mock them for their 
wailings. us have seen,” says the captain of a British man of wat, 
“a crew of 500 men all drunk in a single night. I have known 
ships burnt, lost, and all hands perish, through intemperance. I 
have witnessed the horrid effects of the slave trade, and seen the 
deck of a slaver covered with the dead and the dying ; but, bad as 
it was, it did not equal, in ferocity and horror, the spirit trade.” 
Oh! when the sea shall give up her dead, what tales will be told, 
of shipwrecks and horrors upon the ocean, through the drunken- 
ness of these slaves of the bottle ! * 

Inthe impressment to which I have referred, it wasa melancholy 
fact, that many a father, husband, and son were long lost and for- 
gotten ; given up as dead. “ Busy recollection,” says a writer of 
that day, “brings to mind many such, of whose fate nothing has 
been heard for years. Alas! a return was impossible. Here and 
there, one regained his liberty; but so changed, as to be almost 
unknown. One had lost both hands in the servitude.” But here, 
mark! they would have returned, if they could. . Not so with the 
men impressed by ‘Aicohol—they hug their chains —they stay in 
bondage till scarce even a mother can know them. The records of 
this impressment tell us of an aged woman, who lived many years 
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alone in a small habitation of only one room. She was exceed- 
ingly devout: she read her Bible; and, when able, she would get 
to the house of God on the Sabbath. By her little labor, she was 
able to procure the few necessaries of life. She would tell a sor- 
rowfal tale of a dear boy, who early began to follow the seas. He 
always came home at the return of the ship, if it was but for a 
night, bringing her a present from some distant port.. He was the 
light of her eyes, the joy of her heart. On one visit he brought 
her no present. His new, clean clothes were exchanged for those 
filthy and torn; he seemed indifferent to her wants; he was fret- 
ful, and easily angered. As she sat brooding over the cause of 
the sad change, he came in, late at night, from the tavern, whither 
he had been enticed, half drunk. As she expressed her horror and 
anguish at the sight, he kicked the Bible from her hand, cursed his 
mother, and disappeared. Twenty-five long years passed away, dur- 
ing which she could never hear of her sailor boy. The neighbors 
had all nearly forgotten him. But the winds would never howl 
around her dwelling, nor the tempest roar, that she did not press . 
the remembrance of him to her heart, and pray that, if alive, he 
might be preserved and returned once more to her bosom. And 
where, think you, he was during this long period? Impressed! 
Not on board a foreign ship; but impressed by the cruel landlords. 
He never could come home when he would; and when he could, 
he was ashamed. At length, one night, as she was retiring to rest, 
her door burst open, and there fell upon her floor a miserable 
wreck of a man, with scarce a garment to cover his nakedness. 
She took a light to examine the loathsome spectacle. She looked 
into the only eye which was left, through which the mind could 
speak, and she exclaimed, “ My sailor boy!” He had staggered 
home—to die. . 

After six or seven years of servitude, it was said, the escape of 
American seamen was sometimes connived at, provided their 
place could be supplied with fresh hands. But it is never so with 
Alcohol—he holds fast the poor sailor till death ;—he grinds him, in 
worse than Egyptian bondage, till he is exhausted and fails;—he 
wraps him, like the serpent of old, in his resistless, complicated, 
and enormous folds, till every bone of him is broken, and he per- 
ishes for ever! - 

And is there to be no end of this horrid impressment? Must 
American sailors continue to be dragged into worse than Brazilian 
slavery ? Shipmates on the voyage to eternity! look at yonder 
flag, reared on this day of American Independence. It is the BOW 
OF PROMISE. War has been declared. Frez Trape anp Sarrors’ 
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Ricuts is the watchword. Four thousand seamen in the single 
port of New York have signed the papers of the good ship Tem- 
perance, not one any more objecting to signing the ship’s papers 
here, than in in any other case; and we have come up this day 
to cheer our hearts, and, under the Bow of Promise, to swear, 
upon the altar of our country, that we will give no quarter till 
this enemy is exterminated. 

Bear with me now, a few moments, while I give you a little 
counsel, which will cheer and strengthen you m your great enter- 
prize. 

First, Stick to your Flag. It is the flag of temperance. Beneath 
its stars and stripes is written, ToraL ABSTINENCE FROM ALL THAT 
INTOXICATES, ; 

The sailor should be temperate : 

1. Because of the responsibility of his station——With what inter- 
ests is he’entrusted; what an amount of property; what lives! In 
confidence in him, all are at rest. ‘‘ Why are you not alarmed 2” 
said one at sea, toa little boy, ina tremendous storm; ‘“ Because,”’ 
said the lad, “my father is at the helm.” He knew his father was 
a sober man. But had his father been a drunkard, even the child 
would have trembled with fear and anguish. 

2. For health.—The drunken sailor is broken down by disease. 
His stomach, liver, brain, are all in ruin, and hold out signals of 
distress in his bloated cheek, blood-shot eye, faltering speech, 
swollen tongue, and staggering gait. 

3. For prosperity.—The drinking sailor wastes his all. Without 
knowing exactly why, and, cursing his fate, he early comes to 
poverty and rags; while the temperate sailor soon has all the com- 
forts and luxuries of home. 

4. For safety.— Whoever heard of a temperate sailor in a watch- 
honse, or flogged at sea? And whoever saw a poor fellow arrested 
in a row and a riot, or knocked down, with an eye out and a leg 
broke; or swinging on the gallows for murder, where there had 
not been rum? 

5. For his friends.—If there is any thought that can comfort the 
widowed mother, whose son is far off on the ocean—the wife of 
the sailor, who rocks her babe in the cradle—the maid betrothed, 
who waits for the return of her sailor boy— —next to the belief that 
his heart is the Lord’s—it is, that he is in a temperance ship, and 
pledged to total abstinence from all that intoxicates. 

6. For his soul.—' Vo drunkard hath any inheritance in the 
kingdom of God” Little at best may the sailor know of the Sab. 
bath and religion ; but, to be swept, in a moment, as thousands are, 
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into eternity, in a state of brutal intoxication, this is the highest 
triumph of sin and Satan. If any need to watch and be sober, and 
not drink, it is men who go down fo the seain ships, and do tusi- 
ness in the great wafers, and bétween whom and death there is but 
a plank. 

But temperate you cannot be, on any other principle than total 
abstinence. Check intemperance in others on any ether princi- 
ple, you cannot. It is your sheet-anchor. Let go your hold here, 
and you rash, with thousands of others, into the devouring whirl- 
pool. “Touch not, taste not, handle not,” and you are safe. No 
press-gang can come near you. And as far as your influence goes, 
and it goes farther than you are aware of, it will break up the 
power of the foe. Stick then to your flaz—nail it to the mast— 
and sooner lose your hand, than strike to the enemy. 

Again, Be on the look out for the approach of your adversaries. 
Understand your weakest point, and see where your danger lies. 
Some have said, a sailor’s life is a dog’s life, because he is always 
abroad, at the beck of another. But we are all abroad on the ocean 
of time, with an eye fixed upon Him who is at the helm of the 
universe. We all have our several parts to act; and the axiom is 


true of all— 
*¢ Act well your part, 


There ail the honor lies.” 

I look upon the skilful sailor traversing the mighty deep, guid- 
ing his bark by the compass and the stars, and managing the winds 
and waves, as one of the noblest works of God. And yet the sailor 
is the most likely of all men to become a drunkard. And why? 
Because he is the most generous of all men. Drinking is a social 
vice; it is contracted in the merry circle. It is a prodigal 
vice. The miser, who counts his pence, will be careful how much 
he drinks, and whether he drinks at all, and very careful how he 
treats others to a drink. But the generous sailor throws his half. 
dollar upon the counter, will take no change, and orders a bowl 
for all his comrades. Poor fellow! I feel for him when I see him 
under the lee of ahogshead. Perhaps his generous heart has done 
it. Your very generosity exposes you to impressment. 

Know, too, your place of danger. It is not abroad, on the high 
seas. No, thanks be to God, who cares for the poor sailor, piracy 
there is at anend. ‘The deadly grog rations have, in the temper- 
ance reformation, passed away. I have it from a venerable ship- 
master, grey in the service—{ think I see him before me—that 
not a merchant ship now sails from the United States with the 
grog rations, Wonderful change! Four years ago, it was in 
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nearly all. Now, it is discarded universally, excepting—I speak it 
with humiliation on this proud day of our nation’s birth—in the 
gallant navy. There, human beings, made in the image of God, 
are drummed up, day by day, to the whisky tub; and what is the 
consequence? I will tell you in a fact publicly stated by the Rev. 
Mr. Taylor, the seaman’s friend, in Boston, “ Of the one thousand 
seamen paid off in that port, from three of our men of war, some 
had received 2,700 lashes, and for offences to be traced to drink- 
ing!” I will tell you, too, what an officer of the navy says on 
the subject. “ Intoxicating drinks are the cause of all the trouble 
we have on board of our ships. Men are frequently confined in 
irons, and for what? Beastly intoxication, insubordinate and mu- 
tinous conduct, insolence, or desertion, while under the influence 
of liquor. Nine men out of ten—yes, ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred —that are brought to the gangway to receive a dozen lashes 
with a cat-o’-nine tails on the naked back, are flogged for offences 
committed while under the influence of ardent spirits.’ * O my 
country! I blush for my country! Order and subordination 
must be preserved ; but how can it be demanded or expected of 
men made insolent by ram? We have petitioned to have this 
foul blot wiped from our national escutcheon; and what is the 
reply? ‘We cannot get men without it.” And who do they get 
with it? Many, indeed, we well know, to their honor be it 
spoken, who despise and abhor it; these would sooner enlist 
without the ration than with it. But they do get a multitude of 
others, who will not stay in the merchant service, because they 
love rum, and cannot get it there. I say it on the authority of Mr. 
Webster, naval chaplain. “ Repeatedly,” says he, ‘did they assure 
me that it was for no other reason they had enlisted in the navy.” 
Valiant defenders of their country’s rights! But [ can tell you who 
they do not get. They do not get the son of that patriot who loves 
his country better than his child. They do not get that boy, whom 
his Father would, without a tear, see slain in defence of his coun- 
try, but whom he is not willing to have whipped for insolence, 
caused by rum. And I hope every true patriot will keep back his 
child, and every true-hearted American sailor will refuse to sign 
the papers of the proudest ship that floats in our waters, until this 
disgrace is removed. 

But here is not your danger. Your decks are clean 3 no viper 
nestles even in the forecastle, and, I trust not, in the cabin. If 
there is no whisky in the forecastle, there should be no wine in 
the cabin.t You go and come in safety, favored seamen, under 
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the protection of Him who holds the winds and waves in his fists. 
Your danger is not on the seas, but it is on the shore. The whole 
coast from Eastport to New Orleans is lined with a body of gov: 
ernment troops, licensed grogsellers, all commissioned to fall upon 
you and rend you, the moment they can get you in their power. 
And yet not one of them will appear as your enemy. They 
will all take your own flag, FREE TRADE AND SAILORS’ RIGHTS, and 
carry it triumphantly before them—rree TrRaDE, to sell what they 
ean, and how they can, and saitors’ riguts to get drunk as they 
please, and be drunk as long as they please. But beware of 
them. I say free trade does not mean the liberty of decoying a 
poor sailor into a grog-shop, and under pretence of treating him well 
making him drunk, taking away all his hard earnings, and then 
turning him to pasture upon the green seas, with scarce a rag upon 
his back. A free trade is a just trade and an equitable trade. 
And I say, the trade of the landlord in intoxicating liquors is not 
so and cannot be so. I know the deluded sailor is voluntary in 
buying. I know he thinks the landlord for a season is his best 
friend; and the landlord in giving him food, and clothing, and a 
home, may often do him a favor; but I know too, that in selling 
him intoxicating liquor, he is selling him a vile poison ; is poison- 
ing his body, and poisoning his mind, and bringing him into the 
most horrid bondage; is taking his hard-earned wages and giving 
him nothing but wormwood and gall, chains and death—a trade and 
an impressment which we call every one of the 150,000 seamen 
in the United States to resist. We stand for sailors’ rights; and 
we call on every seamen to defend those rights ; not the right to get 
drunk and become a brute and shorten human life. Manhas no such 
rights. God Almighty says, ‘Thou shalt not kill.” But the sailor 
hasa right to be respected ; to be well treated ; to have an equivalent 
for all his money ; to be protected from evil, and to be suffered to 
go forth whenever he pleases and wherever he pleases with all the 
powers of aman. These rights are secured to you, mariners, at 
the Sailor’s Home. Once youhad no such home. Like the ship 
hurried by swift currents into the whirlpool, you were forced into 
dens of infamy, because you had no where else to go. Butnowa 
smooth and beautiful current takes you to the Sailor’s Home. 
Sailor’s Home!!!* The man who first conceived it, deserves the 
gratitude of his race. I would rather have the honor of rearing the 
first Sailor’s Home than of building the most magnificent palace of 
the Czar of Russia. It was the first step toward the establishment 
* of the independence of an hundred thousand seamen. Twelve are 
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now planted like so many light-houses along our coast; “ Sweet 
Homes” to the American sailor; and, by each, is the Saving’s Bank, 
open day by day, to receive his hard-earned wages; and there, in 
sight, floats the Bethel flag in the breeze, inviting him to hear of 
God and the great salvation. 

But, American Seamen—and I here stand to address myself to 
the whole 150,000 of my countrymen who do business on the 
great deep—the Sailors’ Home is but a temporary expedient. It 
is for you to make every boarding house a seaman’s home. It is 
for you to rise en masse against the most cruel oppression that ever 
ground a people in the dust. It is for you to urge an exterminat- 
ing war, not against the landlords, and the thousand men that 
would cheat you, and rob you, and then thrust you out as a dog, 
but against intoxicating liquor of every description. This is your 
great enemy,—never useful as a beverage in health, but always 
hurtful. _ It is for you to rise en masse in every city, in every port, 
in every ship, as the people of Ireland at this very moment are 
doing, and throw it off. Abandon forever, on the land and on the 
ocean, at home and abroad, all use of intoxicating liquor of every 
description, and you will be safe. Every boarding house will be a 
sailors’ home. ‘There will be, there can be, no impressment. You 
will save to yourselves FIVE MILLIONS of dollars now squan- 
dered for liquor every year, and which had better be thrown 
into the ocean than wasted as it is. Do you say, Ah, this is some- 
thing new, we like the old way best? Would you have so said of the 
mariner’s compass, the quadrant, the sextant, and telescope? Were 
they not all once new to the mariner? and have they not changed 
his whole character? Try this little principlh—TOTAL ABSTI- 
NENCE—destined to stand with the mariner’s compass, as the 
guide of the seaman, the preserver too of his morals, the insurance 
of all his prosperity, and the mighty regenerator of all his life. ‘It 
will raise you to a state of respectability and enjoyment throughout 
the country, and throughout the world, which ought to be yours, 
and which fifteen millions of people can rejoice to see you pos- 
sessing. 

Orricers and Members of the New York Marine Temperance 
Society, | congratulate: you on the success which has attended 
your noble efforts to save yourselves and your shipmates from the 
desolations of intemperance. You have now, I understand, upon 
your roll, more than four thousand seamen.* Glorious success ! 
But what good you have done, what wrecks of fortune and men ; of 
ships and ‘souls you have prevented, can be known only in ‘the 
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judgment. Yet your work is but begun. To you iscommitted the 
best interests of the thousands of seamen who, year after year, may 
visit this port. If your work ceases, or your zeal de.lines, the 
Sailor’s Home is forsaken; the Savings Bank is without its treae 
sures, and the Bethel flag is trodden in the dust; and, on all that 
shines so fair, is reared the grogshop system, the barbaric impress- 
ment of seamen by alcohol in his cruel, drunken, blasphemous 
revelries. 

I bid you God speed in all your efforts to secure to the American 
sailor true independence; and I invoke every American citizen 
to come to your aid. For what man—what citizen—what mer- 
chant —what insurance company—what traveller—what patriot is 
not interested in the temperance of American seamen? And yet, 
what apathy prevails. When, a few years ago, the Leopard fired 
into the Chesapeake, and took from her three American seamen 
and carried them into bondage, the whole nation was fired with 
indignation. But here, in our very ports and harbors, a system of 
outrages is carried on by thousands, and under the sanction of the 
law too, by which the poor mariner is stripped, and wounded, and 
fettered with irons and then cast out to perish, and nobody cares 
for him. Two winters ago, six hundred men were discharg- 
ed from the naval service in Boston, each with two hun- 
dred dollars in his pocket; the wreckers eyed them; they 
allured them into their dens, and the next morning two hundred of 
them were im a state of beastly intoxication, casting their earnings 
to the winds, and nobody cared for them. When those dens of 
infamy were closed by law, the cry of violated rights rang from 
Boston to the Rocky Mountains, but not a word was lisped about 
sailors’ rights. The best law ever made for the sailor could not 
stand a year, because a political party would profit by its repeal. 
The sailor is of no political party ; he goes for his country. He 
asks protection of his country and he ought to have it. He is re- 
spected abroad,* and he should be respected at home. When an 
American ship is in a foreign port, she secures a freight before 
other ships because she is a temperance ship. But when she 
comes home, and the mariner, proud of his stars and stripes, sets 
his foot on our shore, the licensed floodgates of disease and death 
are set open upon him, and he has no protection; while every 
man-of-war is a national grogshop, destroying more by whisky 
‘and rum than it ever did or will by cannon and ball. It is the 
shame of America. 

On this day of our National Independence, I call on the Fathers 
and Lawgivers of our Republic to wipe away the stain. I call on 
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the Legislatures of the states to break up this domestic piracy. 
I call on our merchants and Insurance companies to give their 
patronage to Temperance ships and Temperance seamen. I call 
on the ministers of religion, the patriot, and philanthropist, in 
all our ports to make a bold and united effort, to rescue our sea- 
men from their deep degradation.* And if none will hear, and 
‘none will help, I call on the seamen themselves, once and again 
to rise in their might, and throw off the evil. They can do it. 
Let the Temperance pledge go from ship to ship, from hand to 
hand, and heart to heart, and then they may bid defiance to Alcohol 
andall his harpies. O what a day will that be for the American sailor 
when the intoxicating cup is dashed in pieces and he stands up in 
his nobleness, in the image of his God. 

We spread this day the Bow of Promise. The flag floats in the 
breeze, with an assurance of good to the American sailor. 

We do it ina propitious hour ; in an age of mighty revolution. 
The cause of Temperance is encircling the globe. In Ireland, a 
nation has been born in aday. More than a million, in eight 
months, have signed the total abstinence pledge. Jn Dublin, Lon- 
don, Liverpool, in our own ports, and even in Asia and Africa, Sea- 
men’s Temperance societies are gloriously advancing. Man is 
rising to his true dignity. Crime is diminishing. War is ceasing. 
Slavery is expiring. Intemperance is drying up at the fountain. 
The fire, the faggot, the sword, the rack, the knout, the distillery, 
the dramshop are each passing to their own place. The Prince of 
Peace will soon reign from sea to sea. Like him, we take the 
mariner by the hand, and say, ‘ Come, go with us we will do you 
good ;’—yea, we send him before us, we bid him go in swift ships, 
and be the herald of Temperance and the herald of Salvation to 
the ends of the earth. Yes, we spread the bow of promise. 

“ Tis done ; and on the soft winds now, 
\ see its streaming curls recline,, 

And deem jt as a second bow, 

And all the blessing, seaman, thine. 


“ Flag of the pure and azure heaven, 
How lovely is thy bearing there ; 
Free as the breeze around thee driven 
Is thy sweet errand on the ear. 


With voice of psalms, then, tothe skies, 
Unfurl the flag of temperance, 

The answering anthems’ shout, shall rise 
And bring from heaven a blest response.” 
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APPENDIX A. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, writing from Boston, 
states the arrivals of the U. S. ships Columbia and John Adams, and indulges in 
some reflections relating to the Sailor Landlord and Boarding-house system—ac. 
cording to which, our gallant tars are frequently systematically fleeced, whenever 
they arrive in port, unless they are cautious in selecting a Boarding-house. After 
referring to the Reports of the Seaman’s Aid Society, and describing various 
cases in which seamen have been taken in—the writer goes on as follows: 

‘The same document, in detailing the causes of the deterioration which has 
taken place in the character of crews to a frightful extent within some years, cone 
cludes, after all, that the enormous evil lies mainly in the detestable ‘ Landlord 
and Boarding-house system, which, they say, in spite of every principle of policy 
and humanity, is still suffered to prevail, They make all just exceptions and 
qualifications, but still hold themselves ‘justified in saying that there is, at the 
present time, in this city, a compact body of at least five hundred men, composed of 
landlords, and others directly or indirectly leagued with them, all interested in 
ensnaring and defrauding the seamen whom they get within their power.” The 
process is thus described : 

The first object is to gain possession of the sailor’s person. With that view a 
constant look-out is kept up for vessels on their first arrival—and very frequently 
long before they touch the wharf they are boarded by these landlords or their con. 
federates, actually in some cases with bottles of rum concealed about their per- 
sons. ‘The worn-out mariner, overjoyed at the sight of land, falls an easy prey into 
the net thus spread for him, and then the work of spoliation begins. Is the sailor 
to be clothed? The landlord goes with him to certain clothing-stores—and for 
doing so, receives, by previous bargain, ten or twelve and a half per cent. on the 
amount of clothes thus furnished. 

This of course is so much taken from the sailor’s pocket, 

Does the sailor stand in need of groceries? Does he want tobacco? Does he. 
desire a chest for clothes? A per-centage in each case becomes the landlord’s, 
and in each case the sailor suffers. 

All the sailor’s earningsare with reckless prodigality committed to the landlord’s 
keeping, who by excessive overcharges so regulates the accounts between them, as 
very soon to exhaust the fund, and leave the sailor, as he says, in debt to him. 
He then tells him that it is time for him to ship again. 

Is the sailor on the eve of sailing? The landlord, ona plea of debt which it is 
thus always in his power to allege, sometimes imprisons him until he gives an 
order on his owner for his wages when they are due. 

The sailor, friendless and alone, protesting that no debt is owing, yet rather 
than to remain in jail, will often yield compliance. Should he hold out and refuse, 
the landlord, after judgment and execution, when the sailor sails again, trustees 
the owner for the wager. In this connection attention is called to the startling 
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fact that during the past year, out of three hundred and forty-six persons lodged in 
Boston jail, one hundred and thirty-eight were sailors, and two-thirds of them for 
alleged demands of not exceeding twenty dollars. Two landlords have been 
known to conspire together. One ships the sailor, and after he is on board of the 
vessel, the other by writ arrests him. An order upon the owner is given, which 
the owner, if ignorant of the fraud, accepts, rather than that his vessel should be 
delayed, and the two landlords share the proceeds between them. 

Strange as it may seem, there are men in this city whose living and trade is 
to speculate, as it is called, on these orders, by taking advantage of the necessities 
of seamen after they have been despoiled,” 

The same system is supposed to be practised in every port in the United States, 
And it is computed, by a gentleman of correct information, that not less than 
10,000 persons in the United States live by fieecing the poor sailor. 


APPENDIX B. 

It has been proved, by parliamentary evidence, that nearly three millions ster. 
ling are yearly lost to the British nation by shipwrecks and other accidents at sea ; 
and that by far the greater number of such casualties are the immediate results of 
intemperance, or of causes intimately connected with it. From Nov. 11, 1838 to , 
March 16, 1839, one hundred and sixty vessels were wrecked and crews all perish. 
ed; forty-two stranded,—twenty-three foundered,—ninety-two abandoned,—sixty- 
eight sunk,—twenty-eight condemned,—twv hundred and twenty-seven wrecked, 
—seventy-six not heard from. Total, five hundred and seventy-six, with a loss of 
twenty-six hundred lives—chief agent believed to be intemperance.—Report of 
British and Foreign Sailors’ Society. 


APPENDIX C. 

So long ago as 1831, the Secretary of the Navy expressed his conviction that 
the use of ardent spirits is one of the greatest curses, and declared his intention to 
recommend a change, with regard to it, in the navy. Yet, for some reason, by no 
means satisfactory to the public, while it has been banished entirely from the army 
it is continued in the navy; though, to ail who voluntarily relinquish the ration, 
an allowance is made of six cents, as a substitute. “It was painful,” said the 
chaplain to the Independence, which carricd Mr. Dallas to Russia, ‘to see the 
evidence of immoderate drinking even among some officers. Although the indis- 
criminate use of ardent spirits is not allowed on board, it is well known that they 
are kept and drank in private. But it is due to the crew to state, that a hundred 
or more, on our passage across the Atlantic, relinquished their grog, either from 
principles of temperance, or for the sake of six and a half cents per day allowed 
in lieu of it.” 

‘Could the wave that has been the winding-sheet of the sailor speak, could the 
lonely shore reveal the secrets of its frequent mounds—there would be voices on 
the ocean, and bones on its strand, to tell tale of death, more wild and dark than 
any that ever yet knelled its. terrors through the most tragic dream. It is not the 
tempest casting the proud ship a naked hulk on the dcep, nor the rock strown 
with the fragments of its perished strength, that has wrought this secne of deso- 
lation, and filled so many hearts with unavailing sorrow—it is that cup of insidi 
ous poison—mingled and mixed, and still placed to his lips by the Government ! 
Yes, by the Government !”— Ship and Shore. 

By a late act, whipping is abolished inthe navy. But the public ask, Why not 
abolish the chief cause of insubordination and disorder ? 4 
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APPENDIX D, 


A TEMPERANCE SHIP. 

A suit was lately brought by the steward of a whaling ship against the captain 
for an assault under the following circumstances, as reported for the Boston Ad- 
vertiser :— 

“It appeared that the ship was a temperance ship, the crew having agreed be- 
fore shipping to use no ardent spirits. The officers, however, had wine in the 
cabin, and the steward would sometimes drink it. On one occasion he was tipsy ; 
and the captain had him tied up, stripped, and fifteen blows administered by a cat 
of six strands, made ofrope. He then sent him to the foretop for two hours. 

‘Judge Davis, in delivering his opinion, commented upon the conduct of the 
captain at some length. He considered the assault aggravated, and unbecoming. 
He thought that it would have been better if the ship had been strictly a tempe- 
rance ship, so that none of the men would be led into temptation by a knowledge 
that wine was used in the cabin.” 

We think so too, We have very little respect for temperance ships with ‘ wine 
in the cabin.” They may be an improvement upon ships with ‘ whisky in the 
forecastle ;” but if a ship is called a temperance ship, let it be so to the letter. 
The officers can certainly do without stimulating drinks on the supposition that 
they ncver do good to any body, as easily as the men. No doubt they have a natu- 
ral and legal right to ship men on condition of entire abstinence from ardent 
spirit, and yet to use wine themselves in the cabin; and the men have no right to 
complain, nor to get the wine and drink it up; yet the officers should be consist- 
ent in example as well as precept, if they would enjoy the full benefit of a tempe- 
yance ship.—Christian Watchman. 


APPENDIX E., 
‘ The Sailors’ Home in New York was established Oct., 1837; a second in 
Aug., 1839, In thes® two houses 6020 sailors have found refuge, and these sail- 
ors have deposited in the Savings’ Bank more than 16,000 dollars and most of 
them have been attendants at the Bethel Church. A third is recently established 
for colored sailors. The number of seamen’s boarding houses in New York, in all, 


of which liquor is sold, is upwards of 400. 


APPENDIX F. 
NEW YORK MARINE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


This valuable Society was established February 1, 1833. The last annual re- 
_ port published was in 1837; it then appeared that the number of members in 
the society was 2170, including about 400 shipmasters, 120 mates, and 1100 sail-* 
ors. It is understood that the whole number of members at the present time is 
over 4000. Captain Edward Richardson is President and Samuel Brown 


Secretary. 


| APPENDIX G! | 
HIGH CHARACTER OF AMERICAN SHIPPING. 

The British House of Commons at their session in 1836, having appointed a 
committee to inquire into the cause of shipwrecks in the British Merchant Ser- 
vice, that Committee in August last made a long and detailed report, which we 
find in the London Courier of the 8th and 20th of August. The report contains 
the following compliments to the mariners of the United States. 

Experiments in American Vasseis.—That the happiest effects have resulted 
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from the experiments tried in the American navy and merchant service to do 
without spirituous liquors as an habitual article of daily use; there being at present 
more than one thousand sail of American vessels traversing all the seas of the 
world, in every climate, without the use of spirits by their officers and crews, and 
being, in consequence of this change, in so much greater a state of efficiency and 
safer than other vessels not adopting this regulation, that the public insurance 
companies in America make a return of five per cent. of the premium on insurance 
on vessels completing their voyages without the use of spirits, while the example 
of British ships sailing from Liverpool on the same plan have been productive of 
the greatest benefit to the ship-owners, underwriters, merchants, officers, and 
crews. 

American Suiprinc.—That the committee cannot conclude its labors without 
calling attention to the fact, that the ships of the United States of America, fre- 
quenting the ports of England, are stated by several witnesses to be superior to 
those of a similar class among the ships of Great Britain, the commanders and 
officers being generally considered to be more competent as seamen and naviga- 
tors, and more uniformly persons of education than the commanders and officers 
of British ships of a similar size and class trading from England to America; 
while the seamen of the United States are considered to be more carefully select- 
ed, and to be more efficient. 


APPENDIX H. 

A correspondent of the Journal of the American Temperance Union, offers the 
following reasons why an extraordinary effort should be made among seamen at 
the present time. 

“Ist. Public sentiment is far in advance of Temperance effort; it speaks 
through our marine insurance offices, and in the high commendation of tempe- 
rance ships and temperance men. 2d. It casts opprobrium upon even refined in. 
temperance on board our packet ships. 3d. It has so associated temperance with 
economy and thrift in the minds of ship-owners and merchants, that temperance 
crews are considered indispensable prerequisites to successful business, 4th. It 
has opened the ‘ Sailors Home,” and thrown around him the blessed saving in- 
fluences of the domestic relation of which he has been so long and so iniquitously 
deprived; and now the cry comes up long and loud from the mighty deep, Finish 
the work of our redemption ; take away temptation from before our eyes when we 
come on shore, and your work isdone. 5th. Seamen are rallying spirits, clanish, 
yet disinterested, warm-hearted, ever seeking adventure; once clear escaped 
themselves, they wil) earnestly desire and seek to secure the blessings of tempe- 
rance to their shipmates. The comprehensive and endearing term of brotherhood, 
shipmate, extends zone-.like around the globe annihilates the seeming obstacle, di. 
versity of language; and brings the very antipodes of humanity to shake hands 
together. 6th. Close the grog-shop and you close the brothel; you open to ad- 
vantage the temperance lecture-room, the lyceum, the bethel church, and bethel 
prayer-meeting ; you save the soul from death and hide a multitude of sins.” 

But the redemption of American seamen from the desolating evils of intempe- 
rance must come from among themselves. No laws of the land, no restraints im. 
posed ‘by shippers and ship-owners will effect much. There must be a general 
movement among themselves; a pulsation which shall go from heart to heart; a 
sort of hurra, in which the whole mass shall throw away their liquor and become 
at once a sober people. Any thing which shall conduce to such a movement must 
be of incalculable importance. 
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PREFACE. 


Tux occasion of the delivery of this discourse, will be best seen by the 
following note addressed to the author: 


Sir,—The following statement of facts is at your disposal.—l. In 1835 a cor- 
poration consisting of citizens and certain members of the M. E. Church, pro- 
posed to build a house of worship, to be sold to said church, the cost of which 
should not exceed $14,000, 2. Contrary to this understanding, they erected a 
house said to cost about $30,000. 3. Prominent members of the church contin- 
ually admonished the building committee (only éne of which was a member of 
the M. E. Church) that the church could never purchase such a house as they 
were erecting. 4. In 1837 the pews were exposed for sale, a number of which 
were bought by individuals of the church and society, to the amount of about 
$18,000, and most of the money was paid to the corporation. 5. The corpora- 
tion failed, and their house was sold: their right of redemption was then attaeh- 
ed and sold on execution, and the property finally fell into the hands of one of 
their creditors. By this means, both the church, and the remaining creditors of 
the corporation, met with a heavy loss. 6. On the 5th day of October, 1840, the 
house was closed by the above named creditor, and his interest in it exposed tor 
sale. 7. This interest was purchased by the undersigned proprietors, which, 
together with other claims secured upon the premises, amounts to about $10,000. 
8. The present proprietors have pledged themselves, by their bonds, that in the 
sale of the pews, the deeds shall so read as to secure the house to the use and 
benefit of the M. E. Church forever; though the church, as a church, possesses 
no right to the property, nor is it responsible for any part of the transactions 
above detailed. 

We submit this statement of facts without comment; and are most respect- 
fully, Your obedient servants, 


S. RICH, Jr. 
SAMUEL LARRABEE,  Paornssron, 
J. S. AYER, 
HENRY LITTLE, 
JOSEPH P. JACKSON, c 
GEO. F. MARSTON, pai vaca 35s 
JOEL D. THOMPSON, 


P. S. We have laid this document before the Rev. Mr. Husrep, who has 
resided here for several years, and has enjoyed a full opportunity of makin 
Ean acquainted with the history of this matter. His reply you will find 

elow. 


To S. Ricu, Samuet Larragen, and J. S. Aver. 

‘ Sirs,—I have examined the above statement, and believe it to be correct in 
every particular. The present proprietors will accept of my thanks for their 
generosity in purchasing the house under the circumstances and for the purpos- 


es specified above. J. B. H a 
Baneor, October 30, 1840. ye om 


The author has concluded to give this document to the public, both to illus- 
trate the frequent allusions in the discourse, and for the final satisfaction of 
community. As long as this paper survives, so long, it is believed, the honor 


and moral rectitude of the above-named transaction will remain unimpeached. 
November 3, 1840. 


DISCOURSE. 


Now therefore arise, O Lord God, into thy resting place, thou, and the ark of 
thy strength: let thy priests, O Lord God, be clothed with salvation, and let 
thy saints rejoice in goodness. 2 Chronicles vi. 41. 


Tux children of Israel were, for many ages, an unsettled peo- 
ple. Abraham, the first patriarch of this nation, was a native of 
Chaldea, an ancient country of Asia, at the head of the Persian 
gulf, and south of Babylonia, It appears from the Scriptures, that, 
though his countrymen and family connections were idolators, he 
was a sincere worshiper of the true God, and lived entirely distinct 
from the crimes and follies of his age. Inspired history farther 
records, that, while residing in the bosom of his family, and in the 
country of his birth, the voice of the Almighty arrested him with 
the following injunction :—‘ Get thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and go into the land which I shall show thee.” We 
are assured, that the devoted patriarch instantly complied with this 
remarkable requisition, and removed westward to Haran. Here he 
resided, till, by a second command, and repeated testimonials of 
divine protection and favor, he once more struck his tents, and 
pitched them again in Palestine. 

This characteristic origin is the key to the subsequent history of this 
illustrious people. ‘They were seldom at rest ; and, consequently, 
their fortunes were extremely checkered. Abraham is driven by 
famine into Egypt; he #eturns again to Canaan; upon the separa- 
tion of his nephew, he fixes his abode in Mamre, near Hebron. 
After his death, Isaac succeeds to the paternal inheritance, and ex- 
periences the divine benediction. Soon, Joseph is seen winding 
his way, with a caravan of merchants, to the land of his future 
elevation and renown; the chosen family, with the good old patri- 
arch, Jacob, at their head, follow him to Egypt. Here the 
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est eminence of prosperous fortune, they are thrust down to the 
lowest vassalage and popular contempt. Next, Moses stands at 
the door of the palace, and demands the emancipation of his people. 
Now, they are marching, with shouts of triumph, from the city of 
bondage, and stretching their way towards the desert. ‘The sea 
opens them a passage, and the voice of the timbrel is heard on the 
farther shore. For forty years they wander in the solitudes of 
Sinai, scorched by the rays of an Arabian sun, longing to slake 
their thirst from the sprightly streams of Palestine. From Joshua 
to David, a period of about five hundred years, the condition of 
this nation was constantly vascillating between slavery and con- 
quest ; but the valor which Divinity inspires at length prevailed ; 
for, while Joshua was justly styled the saviour, it was left for David . 
to become at once the deliverer and father, of his people. 

When Solomon ascended the throne of his father, he received a 
sceptre of peace; and, from the happiness of his fortune, he suf- 
fered no impediment to the prosecution of his noble design, of 
erecting a durable monument of that golden period which com- 
menced with his reign, and of that worship which he had -received 
from his ancestors. With the greatest spirit the temple was begun 
and completed. The people beheld it with amazement. The 
inner house scented by arromatic wood, throwing a rich, a capti- 
vating lustre from its gilded vaults, and sparkling through its entire 
extent with the utmost brilliance; the oracle, and mercy seat, and 
golden cherubim, with wings distended from side to side of this 
spacious fabric ; its finely wrought vail ‘“‘ of blue, and purple, and 
crimson, and fine-twined linen,” which flowed in party-colored 
folds around the sacred place ; the porch, that rose in storied gran- 
deur around the holy edifice; and the pillars of mysterious name, 
crowned with splendid chapiters, and connected from their heads 
by chains of the most exquisite design and workmanship—all 
together presented an aspect but little less than sublime. With 

' what reason did that ancient people exult, who, after so many 
vicisitudes and misfortunes, could behold a temple so magnificent, 
where they might pay due honors to the God of their fathers, with 
the hope of a permanent settlement, without an enemy to disturb 
their devotion, or excite their alarm! 


No community was ever more thoroughly prepared, by the 
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reverses of fortune, to acknowledge the naturalness of this exulta- 
tion, than that which I have the happiness and responsibility to 
address. The parallel. between the history of this society, and 
that of the Jewish nation, might be drawn with equal minuteness 
and justice. Had they been in an unsettled state? So have 
we. Had they passed through numerous struggles to maintain their 
worship? So have we. And did they, finally, possess a conveni- 
ent and durable edifice, where the name of Jehovah might be 
securely and permanently worshiped? By the blessing of providence, 
and your own noble munificence, so do we. Let, therefore, our 
piety and gratitude equal that of our predecessors. Let us, like 
them, bow before God, and impress upon our minds the sentiments 
,of that eloquent and appropiate prayer, of which our text is the 
concluding passage: Now, therefore, arise, O Lord God, into thy 
resting place, thou, and the ark of thy strength: let thy priests, 
O Lord God, be clothed with salvation, and let thy saints rejoice 
in goodness ! 

Nothing could commend itself to our attention with greater 
force or propriety, at this juncture, than this royal petition. The 
objects it embraces are the very topics which, at the present 
moment, engross our minds. ‘The monarch prays for a three-fold 
blessing—F rst, that the Supreme Being would deign to honor the 
temple with his presence, make it his resting place, and the seat of 
his power ; secondly, That the priests, who should minister there, 
might be-clothed with salvation ; which implies the most remarka- 
ble qualities in religious teachers; thirdly, That the people who 
should worship in that place might rejoice in goodness; which 
signifies both the goodness of God and acts of personal benevo- 
lence. Nor can any one fail to observe, that a realization of these 
blessings would be the highest perfection of a Christian Church. 
And as we are commencing a new era in our religious history, let 
us immortalize it by the most noble and unremitting exertions for 
social excellence. Much is being said of christian perfection as 
applied to the individual; let us, without forgetting the former, 
aim at a higher glory, and realize, if possible, the perfection of a 
christian society. A pattern of this perfection ought to have been 
exhibited to the world before this period ; but, in the absence of 
such a paragon, it will remunerate much trouble, if, in the light 
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of the text, we can satisfactorily illustrate those elements which 
compose it. 


I. The sublimest of all human conceptions, is that of the 
character of the Deity ; and the most magnificent element of that 
conception, is his omnipresence. It is surrounded by the most 
majestic associations. The thought that there is an all-actuating 
MIND, existing and operating in every part of the universe; that 
his power, whenever he pleases to exert, it, is everywhere irresista- 
ble; that, by his intelligence, he fills all time, and every particle of 
knowledge is stored in himself, the past, the present, and the future 
being equally open to his vision; that, instead of being, as the 
ancients supposed, the pervading soul, the anima mundi merely, 
acting upon matter as the mind does upon the body, he is that 
comprehensive existence, in which, not only humanity, but the 
universe itself, lives, and moves, and has its being; that he is not 
confined, as the Platonic philosophy would imply, by the limits of 
creation, but exists far beyond the boundaries of the material world, 
and fills infinity ; that all the operations of nature, both material 
and immaterial, intellectual and moral, are but manifestations of his 
presence; that vegetation, by which the world is kept in bloom, 
and gravity, which preserves the order of the universe, are but 
the inexplicable and mysterious evidences of his invisihle and 
unbounded existence—these thoughts are full of the sublime. No 
man Can sit down to such contemplations, without rising a more 
dignified being. It is a habit of high meditation on this attribute 
of God that lends such a splendid and august appearance to 
oriental philosophy. ‘The doctrine in question furnishes a world of 
poetic images of the highest order. Indeed, the poet of Twick- 
enham has reached the utmost perfection of poetry, and of our 
language, in the expression of this doctrine, in a perverted and 
limited sense :— 


“Fle warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms, in the trees,” 


But the monarch bard of Israel has towered beyond all competi 
tion, in sublimity of conception and majesty of expression. 
Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence? If I ascend up to heaven, thou. art there; if I 


make my bed in hell, thou at there; if I take the wings of the 
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morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there 
shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. 

But the doctrine of God’s particular presence, while it is not in 
itself so sublime, is equally beautiful and glorious. The divine 
Being not only fills all space, but makes a special manifestation of 
his glory in particular places. The past history of the church is 
crowded with proofs and illustrations of this fact. To Moses God 
appeared in a burning bush, on the summit of a mountain, or in a 
pillar of cloud and of fire ; to the prophets he was accustomed to 
reveal himself by a diversity of means; in the ark of the Lord he 
appeared in a luminous ring, encircling the heads of the cherubim; 
and at the dedication of the temple, the priests could not minister 
by reason of the cloud, as the glory of the Lord had filled the 
house of God! 

That this special exhibition of the divine presence has not been 
intermitted during the christian dispensation, we have the fullest 
proof. At the baptism of the Savior, the Spirit appeared in the 
form of a dove. On the day of Pentecost it sat upon the disciples 
in flaming tongues of fire; Paul, while journeying to Damascus, is 
suddenly surrounded by a glory that bashed the light of the sun; 
and from that day to this, the Redeemer has maintained the faith- — 
fulness of his promise, to manifest his guardian: presence to his 
people ; and this distinguished blessing is to continue, we are told, 
even unto the end of the world. Heaven itself is nothing less 
than the place, where God is represented as delighting in revealing 
his glory to those, whom he has gathered from all ages and climes 
to behold it. 

In immediate Seguection with the doctrine of the divine presence, 
both general and special, is that of consecration. God has promis- 
ed to accept and sanctify the gifts which human gratitude shall 
restore to him; and the millenium will commence, or to speak more 
philosophically, the social destiny of man will be achieved, precise- 
ly when the entire world shall be rendered back to its Author, by 
the gratitude of his creatures, its tenants. We have the power of 
investing every object of our possession with the sacred and special 
exhibitions of the divine presence, by consecrating it to divine 
service: As the triumph of Christianity advances, the Author of 

nature will more and more assume this peculiar possession of his 
works, till the world is surrounded by a new and luminous atmos- 
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phere, and around every object of sense is drawn a beautiful halo 
of divine light. By this process of consecration we may cover our 
heads with a still brighter than the real firmamant, and spread out 
before us a superior beauty. Every bush may become a burning 
bush, and in every cloud that towers in the sky we may discover 
chariots and horses of fire ! 

If, then, we renewedly consecrate a temple to the Supreme 
Being, both reason and scripture warrant the expectation of a 
renewed and real manifestation of his glory in that temple. So 
great, however, is the sublimity associated with this doctrine of 
scripture, so long has it been lost sight of in the christian world, 
and so novel it may seem to many when it is proposed, with appa- 
rent sincerity and candor, as an object of faith, that we fear it may 
be treated as a figment of the imagination, rather than a sober 
reality. But the state of ultimate perfection can never be attamed 
by the church, until this truth is generally admitted, and the resto- 
ration of those mighty gifts of the Spirit, which we read of in the 
Scriptures, is universally experienced. Let the divine Being but 
make this temple his resting place, and the seat of his power, and 
an indescribable awe will rest upon every man who shall enter it. 
Let him fix his residence in this altar, and, though the people of 
God should pour nothing but water in its trenches, it will smoke 
with continual insense, and burn as with the fire of heaven; and 
if he condescends to record his name upon this pulpit, the utterance 
of his servants shall be as the voice of the archangel, breaking up 
the silence of a slumbering world! 


II. The next branch of our subject exhibits the second perfec- 
tion of a church; and it is receiving, at this moment, the attention 
of the most devoted of her friends. 

Next to the special presence of God in a christian society, the 
character of its teachers is nearest allied to its prosperity. We 
have the voice of the prophet to assure us, that the lives and habits 
of a people will faithfully correspond to the complexion of their 
religious instructors; but I mistake if we need such authority to 
convince an intelligent and enlightened community, that the char- 
acteristic docility of christians is sufficiently prone to copy example 
of those, who, from their consecrated relations to life, are deemed 
worthy to furnish it, It should be the glory of the ministry to 
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retain that natural elevation and superior influence in society, which 
their office is adapted to procure them, They are supposed to 
furnish in themselves models of character, besides carrying forward 
the conquests of the gospel. ‘To secure these objects the noblest 
exertions of reason, of conscience, and of obedience are demand- 
ed ; but, to be clothed with salvation, to adopt the nervous language 
of the text, is to cut the work short in righteousness, and possess 
at once the highest excellences of a sanctified character. Without 
attempting a complete analysis of this character, we shall endeavor, 
in this division of our subject, to present the most important indica- 
tions by which its existence is discovered. 

1. Noone will dispute that its most prominent element, is 
purity of mind. 

There are three remarkable stages in the ascending series of 
moral perfection. ‘The first is the starting point, in which the 
depravity of our nature exerts an undisputed sway in the soul ; the 
conscience is too feeble to risk its voice against the impetuous 
torrent of evil; and the light of reason is quenched, by the cold, 
damp atmosphere of selfishness, or annihilated by the fury of the 
passions. ‘The man is thoroughly given over to'sin, and there is 
nothing but a fearful looking for of judgement and fiery indigna- 
tion. The second stage marks the period of resistance. ‘The 
slumbering spirit has been aroused ; its energies have been awaken- 
ed to opposition; a war of extermination has commenced between 
the good and evil tendencies of our nature. The history of the 
contest is that of successive insurrections. ‘The passions once subdu- 
ed return again to the conflict. Like the poet’s warring angels, 
though you heap the weight of mountains upon them, they will 
rise again through the chinks of its crumbling masses. . One by one 
are they conquered ; and the progress we make is the result of 
hard-fought battles and well-earned victories; for not one of our 
spiritual enemies ‘will retire from the field, but, like Ajax, with his 
face to his foe. The third stage is the epoch of victory. The 
war has been hushed ; the good has overcome the evil ; the tyranny of 
the passions is entirely humbled; and if any are allowed to remuin, 
it is only because, like the men of Gibeah, they are content to live 
as servants to the ruling power. The golden period of existence 
has commenced ; the harmony of the faculties is restored ; and the 


redeemed spirit sits in all the majesty of undisputed authority, 
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reigning at will throughout the vast dominions of mind! If the 
minister is in the first stage, he is the servant of corruption ; if in 
the second, he is unfit for the service of Christ; if he has reached 
the last, he realizes what the poet ascribes to his character—like 


‘a friendly spirit from above, 
Born of the light and nursed with love ee 


2. The second characteristic of this spiritual garment is, per~ 
sonal communion with God. Consistent with an express law of 
our nature, we partake, in a surprising degree, the character of the 
objects we contemplate. Let us take up the magnificent history of 
Rome, by the immortal Livy, and trace the progress and successes of 
Hannibal: how soon our feelings are prejudiced in his faver; how 
we sympathise in his plans of conquest, smile upon his good 
fortune, and weep over his calamities, though our judgement con- 
demns him at every step for his unprincipled ambition.. Every 
century has furnished examples of the infatuation of the world, 
when it has become familiar with the darmg, and so called mag- 
nanimous, exploits of an able general. As the bosom of the ocean 
heaves, under the mysterious influence of the moon, as she traces 
her bright track round the earth, so the bosom of society swells 
with instinctive admiration of those qualities, which, from their 
peculiar nature, are adapted to awaken and fix the attention of 
mankind. . The power of sympathy is truly astonishing. Nor can 
any one fail to appreciate the inexpressible importance which 
every man, and especially every minister, should attach to the duty 
of selecting the highest, the holiest, the grandest objects of thought 
for his ordinary reflections. ‘The minister should live in an atmos- 
phere above the petty trifles of the day, and associate himself with 
the greatest movements of society, with the wonderful revelations 
of providence, and with the loftiest characters in the universe— 
with angels and with God. 

3. The last qualification of a christian minister is, skill in. the 
execution of his official functions. It is singular that it has ever 
been controverted, how great that skill. should be. Unprejudiced 
reason would say, let it be as commanding as possible. Truth is 
the minister’s weapon. Can it be a. question, then, how general 
or intimate should be his acquaintance with it? Are the studies 
of a minister to be limited, for fear he will know too much? Is 
_knowledge, is genuine learning an enemy to religion? Would it 
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be safe to confess this to the world? Is a man’s piety to be 
measured by his ignorance? Is a minister’s usefulness in inverse 
proportion to the amount of his intelligence? How much credit 
would such an acknowledgement reflect upon the people of his 
charge? Where do you think a geographer would locate such a 
community? among the enlightened, or halfcivilized portions of 
the world? 

The truth is, the world is careering in knowledge, and astonishing 
itself with its discoveries; the nations of the earth are universally 
awake to the interests of education ; France, Germany, and Eng- 
land are amazing us with their intellectual activity ; even Prussia 
has risen like a meteor from the world’s horizon; the gloom which 
has spread over the countries of Asia and Africa is being rapidly 
dispelled; and all Europe and America are in the heat of intellec-, 
tual rivalship. We are living in the blaze of the most splendid era 
the world ever saw. Shall the ministry be the only class of people 
on whom the light of this age shall not dawn? Shall the religion 
of Christ be rendered ridiculous in the hands of a feeble and igno- 

rant priesthood? Will you insist upon educating your children to _ 
deride their teachers, and involve both them and yourselves in 
spritual peril? May heaven forbid it! May the returning sense 
of the people forbid it ! , 

But do you say, your objection is not advanced against education, 
nor ministerial education, but only theological education? What! 
shall a minister pursue every branch of study, except that which is 
to qualify him for his office? You expect him to teach theology, 
without having studied it! Do you reply, you do not desire him to 
teach theology, but religion? ‘Tell me, what is theology? Leta 
philologist and a theologian answer. “Theology,” says Webster, 
“ig the science which teaches the existence, character and attri- 
butes of God, his laws and government, the doctrines we are to 
believe, and the duties we are to practice.” And is not this what 

-you expect a minister to teach? But do you retreat back upon 
“the old stereotyped objection, “‘ While the minister is learning 
divinity, souls are going to perdition’”? So they were while he 
was coming into existence. So they are while he refreshes himself 
with sleep. So they will be, when heis laid low in his grave. But 
must the course of nature be subverted? The Scriptures assure 
us, that ¢o every thing there ts a season ; and reason dictates, that, 
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if an educated man can accomplish more good in ten years, than 
he could, uneducated, in thirty, a number of years of a man’s. life 
are profitably spent in those pursuits, which multiply threefold the 
influence of those that remain ; nor should it ever be forgotten, that 
educated piety is the virtual legislator of every christian land. 

The extent of a minister’s education should be. governed. by 
circumstances which he has not the energy to overcome ; but the 
extent of his ambition should be limited only by the responsibilities 
of his office. As christianity proposes to answer every question in 
morals relating to our origin, our present character and future des- 

tinies, so every thing in nature, from which a moral can be. drawn, 
should be studied and known. But one man, it is replied, cannot 
know’ every thing. Nor do we propose to him to aim at omniscience. 
If it were my duty to furnish a young minister with a model for 
his imitation in his intellectual pursuits, 1 should not present any 
one character in history; but would advise the combination of the 
characteristic qualities of three great men. Like the celebrated 
Locke, I would have him draw a circle between things knowable 
and things unknowable; with Des Cartes he should take his position 
in the centre and resolve to admit no principle at second hand, but 
demonstrate, as far as possible, every proposition for himself ; lastly, 
as did the:immortal Goethe, he must determine to investigate as 
great a portion of that circle, in every direction, as lies in his pow- 
er. This, I believe, would expand his mind to its greatest dimensions, ~ 
and render him great, noble, and useful. Nor would it fail to 
command a veneration for his character, which would work for 
christianity like magic in the world! 

The mode of receiving this ministerial education is a question of 
policy, not of principle; but it is a question which the example 
and experience of centuries has determined. Theological Schools 
have existed in every age of the church. ‘ We may undoubtedly 
attribute,” says Mosheim, “ to the apostles themselves, and to the 
injunctions given to their disciples, the excellent establishmehts in 
which the youth, destined to the holy ministry, received an educa- 

tion suitable to the solemn office they were to undertake.” The 
same learned authority informs us, that St. John founded a theologs 
ical School at Ephesus; that Polycarp established another at 
Smyrna; and that a third was erected by St. Mark at Alexandria, 


of which the evangelist himself was the first president. Other 
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writers* assure us that similar schools were founded during the first 
century at Rome, Antioch, Edessa, Caesarea, and many other cities, 
And it is worthy of particular observation, that all sects of Christians 
‘were in the habit of erecting such institutions, except the heretics. 
Truth is never afraid of investigation; but error deals most. in 
popular sophisms and empty declamation. Trace back that illus- 
trious line of ministers which has adorned the church in every age. 
The chief of the apostles was a theological student ; the greatest of 
reformers was another; and the founder of Methodism wasa third ; 
while it is undeniable that the brightest lights of the church in every 
period have trimmed their fires. at a theological school. There 
is a seed-time and harvest in intellectual pursuits; and if the seed 
is lost for a season, it is only to yield a greater abundance in the 
day of its maturity. 

But the last objection, that “ theological schools will corrupt our 
Church because they have corrupted other churches” is scarcely 
worthy of refutation. 

In the first place, I deny the assumption upon which. this 
objection is based. There is not an instance on record, where 
theological schools have corrupted the theology of the times. The 
prophets and evangelists have certainly never been accused of 
corrupting religion in their seminaries ; the two greatest sources of 
heresy of all times, Gnosticism and_ Aristotelianism, which have 
been the prolific parents of nearly every corruption since the origin 
of christianity, flourished many ages before the christian era, and 
were received and taught in the monastic institutions only when 
they had been adopted by large portions of the church; in the 
scholastic establishments religion was as pure as it was any where 
in those times, nor did a single corruption take its rise from them, 
while many of them, like that of Ionat and its hundred subordin- 
ate seminaries, preserved the purity of the gospel against the 
aggressions of popery, till every thing fair and beautiful was swept 
from existence by the power of Rome. Nor can our own age 
produce an instance of a schism originating in a theological school. 
Every defection which can be named existed prior to the institu- 
tions in which they are now incorporated and taught. Unitarianism 


* Bruker, and his translator, Enfield, Schmiddius, and many more. 


t See Dr. Johnson’s tour to the Hebrides; also Mr. Pennant’s description of 


this celebrated institution. ———— 
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is half of a century older than the theological school at Cambridge ; 
the early divisions’ of the Calvanistic. church, in this country, had 
reached their-maturity before the foundation of Andover was laid ; 
and the later schools of New-Haven and Windsor are the effects, 
not the causes, of their respective systems of theology. Let. this 
objection, then, never be repeated, till at least one instance of 
corruption can be traced toa theological seminary:* 

But admitting the assumption, the inference implied in this 
objection is sophistical. Episcopacy corrupted the Roman church ; 
therefore it will corrupt our church! Philosophy corrupted the 
ante-Nicene church ; therefore it will corrupt the Methodist church }, 
The universities of England have corrupted the Episcopal church ; 
therefore colleges and universities will corrupt any church! This 
method of reasoning would subvert every system of logic, except 
that of the sophists and schoolmen. Every blessing is liable to 
abuse; but it-is hardly conceivable how the Methodist church can 
abuse a theological school. ‘There is no analogy between us and 
other churches. We have a triple wall around our ministry. No 
man can stand in our pulpits, however long he may have resided at 
a theological school, till the Bishop shall give him his commission, 


* After penning the above statements, the author addressed the following note 
to the Rey. Dr. Pond, the learned and highly esteemed President of the Bangor 
Theological Seminary. < 


To Enocu Ponp, D. D. 

Dear Sir,—Will you be so kind as to favor me with a brief answer to the 
following inquiry :—Did any of the revolutions, which have successively agi- 
tated the ‘Calvinistic churches in the United States, take their origin in a Theo- 
logical Institution? Any remarks which you may please to make upon this 
question, I shall be happy to receive. With the highest affection and respect, 
Lam.,° , ; Sincerely yours, B. F. TEEFT. 

Bangor, November 2, 1840. 
. The following was received in reply :— 


Rev. and Dear Sir, A 

As your question is a definite one, my answer may be equally definite. It ts 
in the negative. ‘The modifications of Calvinism in our Evangelicat churches 
commenced nearly a century ago, under the teachings of such men as President 
Edwards, and Doctors Hopkins, Bellamy, Smalley, West, &c. long before there 
were any Theological Seminariesin the land. The Divinity School at Cambridge 
was many years subsequent to the rise of Unitarianism. The school at New 
Haven was also subsequent to the holding of certain peculiarities by which our 
brethren there are distinguished. And in general it may be said with truth, that 
the successive modifications of Calvinism, which have taken place in this coun- 
try, did not have their origin in our Theological Institutions. ae ¥ 
. There can be no doubt that Theological Seminaries are instrumentalities of 
great power, for good or for evil. It remains that those who have the charge of 
them, or are in any way intrusted with their coneerns, be sensible of their re- 
sponsibilities, and see to it that their influence is only good. 

With much respect, | remain, Rev. and Dear Sir, yours, &c. 
i ENOCH POND. 


So een, \ a ee ae ww te 
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and sanction both his morals and his theology. The candidate 
kneels to the episcopacy, and until he feels the touch of its sceptre, 
he is dumb! If the Methodist church is ever corrupted in doctrine, 
the defection will commence with the superintendants. They stand 
in the only passage of the triple wall, armed with a fiery sword, 
which bids defiance to all improper intrusion ! 

Who, then, will be wiser than all antiquity? Who will pretend 
to more than apostolic prudence and sagacity? Who will 
attempt to stand against the current of civilization, which has been 
flowing down to us from all ages, and is sweeping all opposition 
before it? Who will jom the heretics of every century, in oppos- 
ing the dissemination of knowledge among the teachers of mankind? 
Who will sacrifice his reason, his conscience, his’ experience, the 
testimony of his senses, and the higher emotions of his soul, for the 
temporary applause which a blind opposition to ministerial education 
may procure him, from the low and the vulgar? Whoever does 
it, him has history marked for her victim ; she will send his name to 
posterity covered with disgrace ; unless, in sovereign mercy, she 
drops it entirely from her page. Whatever opinions distorted 
reason and invincible prejudice may entertain of this subject, or 
whatever momentary advantage ignorance may acquire, our best 
poet has fore-told, in sterling verse, the destinies of this struggle: 

“ Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again, 


The eternal years of God are hers ; 
Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 


? 


And falls amidst its worshipers ! 


Ill. The topic which remains to be discussed, in the third and 
last general, division of our subject, will complete the series of 
indispensable requisites for the perfection of a church: Let thy 
saints rejoice in goodness. 

Both in the original, and in the principal pera this olive 
admits of two significations, namely, 'To rejoice in the contemplation 
of goodness ; and, secondly, in acts of personal benevolence. And 
never was there a period in the history of the church, when a deep 
and indelible impression of the nature and importance of the duties 
involved in these precepts was more generally or imperiously de- 
manded. 

1. The benevolence of pion is a leading duty of ohieethie 


This emotion consists of a generous and holy satisfaction experien= 
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ced in the contemplation of universal goodness. It implies a 
reduction of the power of selfishness, if not an utter extinction of 
the principle.’ We look around us and are lost individually in the 
general whole; or, at least, the feeling of individuality is absorbed 
by that sentiment of tmiversality which takes possession of the 
soul. This is, in fact, the first characteristic of christian conver- 
sion. A wonderful and enlarged consciousness, if it may be so 
termed; of this universal feeling is suddenly experienced; person- 
ality becomes impersonal ; unity is identified with infinity ; the link 
is supplied, which connects us to that endless chain of existence 
which conducts, throughout its infinite windings and turnings, and 
to all orders of being, visible and invisible, the pervading sympathy 
of that minp,— 


“« By whom each atom stirs, the planets roll, 


9 


Who fills, surrounds, informs, and agitates the whole 


But the present age is distinguished by a remarkable poverty of 
this species of benevolence. A critical observer, unacquainted 
with the character of christianity, except as he might gather it from 
the examples, and even the worship, of its votaries, would pronounce 
it a system of selfishness; and conclude that, to work out our own 
salvation, regardless of every motive but our individual happiness, is 
the cardinal principle of religion. The piety of the church has 
become quite different from the piety of the bible. Fervor is the 
only element much sought for; the magnanimity, the greatness of 
soul, that largeness of devotion which has been described, is 
almost entirely neglected. Our piety is reduced to a miserable 
focus ; whereas it should be a broad and dazzling reflection. The 
prayer of the individual is, “ Bless me”; of the different churches, 
«What. we do, let prosper.” And the more fervid the devotion of 
either, the more intense is the begotry ; so that what would other- 
wise prove a blessing, only increases the curse! 

If the ministry wish ever to witness a complete remedy of this 
evil, a dignified piety, a noble and magnanimous lifting up of the 
soul to God, in contradistinction to the selfish and morbid sentimen- 
talism too rife in the church, a new era must be commenced by 
encouraging a more general attention to the productions, evolutions 
and operations of nature. Our notions of religion need elevation 
ands expansion. The microscope has too long been the chief 
i ent in theolosy; there is hardly a speck in the robe of 
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christianity, which we have not examined with the minutest 
assiduity ; the world has beén long enough convulsed about trifles ; 
the magnifying powers of the telescope should now be employed 
by the Church, and the greater and weightier matters of our faith 
should claim our attention, and dignify our souls. Prior to the 
publication of the gospel, nature was necessarily the sole object of 
study, and the views of mankind were characterized by breadth, 
indistinctness, and grandeur; subsequent to this event, the religious 
controversies of the times withdrew the attention of the world from 
these studies, and fixed it almost exclusively upon metaphysical 
subtilties. This was at first a necessary consequence of the char- 
acter of the opposition which christianity had to encounter. After 
the dialectics of Aristotle had taken possession of the church, these 
questions were reduced to still greater nicety; and the scholastic 
philosophy was the result. It is truly lamentable, that, though 
Bacon and Locke have banished this trifling spirit from the various 
departments of science and philosophy, it still reions with almost its 
original littleness in nearly every thing that pertains to theology. 
The study of nature has no longer an honorable place among the 
duties of a christian. It cannot be that God would fit up such a 
wonderful system of things, to be entirely superseded by any sub- 
sequent development of his mind. The book of nature and the 
book of revelation are works of the samme Author at different periods, 
and, if we are to judge from the general economy of his designs, 
they were doubtless intended to be bound into one volume. Both 
are equally divine, andeach is imperfect alone. Their light should 
be blended, and shed from the Church, and especially from the 
pulpit, upon-a benighted world. We have had our age of natural 
religion, followed by an age of revealed’ religion ; another period 
. should now be commenced in which nature and revelation shall 
exert an equal and combined influence on the destinies of our race. 
No language can depict, no colors could adequately limn, the glory 
of such an era! Our great business would then be, to study the 
universal system of nature with our bibles in our hands. The 
common mind would be elevated, purified, and expanded by the 
noblest pursuits! The spirit of man would burst those Promethean 
chains by which it has been bound to desolation through the lapse 
of so many ages! It would soar away into the sublimer regions of 
nature, to survey and contemplate that_ceaseless “di 
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goodness, which causes both heaven and earth, men and angels to 
rejoice! Every professing christian would make divinity the study 
of his life. Weshould be taught to regard the universe as the 
glorious dwelling of our heavenly Father, fitted up with many 
mansions, lighted with resplendent luminaries, and adorned with the 
choicest specimens of grandeur and beauty ; while every intelligence. 
which inhabits any of its innumerable divisions or subdivisions, its 
porches, chambers, or galleries, would be recognized as. a kindred 
spirit, or another self! Nature and the bible must be studied 
together. The latter is the key that unlocks the. mysteries’ of: the 
former... The devotion which such meditations and studies are 
adapted to inspire is of the highest and holiest stamp. It is. the 
devotion of the prophets, and other inspired writers. It was the 
devotion of the Church in the earliest and purest ages of the world. 
Throw your eye back upon the past, and let it pierce the gloom 
which. covers the records and monuments of antiquity. ‘There are 
some bright spots. ‘There you will behold a monarch walking 
in his robes, on the terrace of the royal dwelling, surveying the 
midnight pomp of the firmament, while the rest of the world is 
gone to repose! He has gone there to commune with God in his 
works. -Hear him soliloquize as he gazes upon the glories above ! 
When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars. which thou hast ordained, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him, and the son of man that-thou visitest him! What 
a magnificent piety is here! What a lofty inspiration does he 
catch from the works.of creation!. But every christian may expe- 
rience what the poet-laureate of scripture enjoyed... Others have 
realized and rejoiced in it ; another beautiful bard has described it :-—~ 


‘¢ With other ministrations, thou, O Nature ! 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child: 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

~ 'Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets ; 
Thy melodies of words, and winds, and waters! 
Till he relent, and can no more endure 
To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 

Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 
‘But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

. His angry spirit healed and harmonized, 
By the benignant touch of love and beauty,” 


2. The remaining element of a perfect christian character j is, 
benevolence. of action. It is not enough that we. merely sympa- 
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thize with those splendid movements which are achieving the 
destiny of man. We must throw ourselves into the work, and 
join in the general struggle. We should esteem it our highest honor 
to be permitted to cooperate in a revolution so mighty, so benefi- 
‘cent, so glorious. Reflect upon the dignity of such a position! 
The holiest, the wisest, the most benevolent spirits in the ‘universe 
are partners in your exertions. All nature is pledged to aid you 
in your labors, and support you in your toils. You havé a power 
at your command that knows no impossibilities. Heaven smiles 
with complacency upon your works, and pours an invincible vigor’ 
into your heart. The most delightful satisfaction reigns in your 
soul. You area benefactor to the world. No little animosities, 
no sordid resentments, no private pique, is permitted to occupy a 
moment of your thoughts. Your eye is dazzling with the light of 
that splendid period which you are laboring to advance, and which 
throws forward a portion of its radiance to encourage your hands. 
The world looks upon you, it may be, as an ultraist; but it is only 
because you are living in advance of yourage. ‘Though adversity 
may occasionally frown upon your exertions, you are never dis- 
couraged, for you anticipate and enjoy the glory that shall follow. 
Posterity will hereafter acknowledge the character and end of 
your mission, and inscribe upon your tombstone,—“ Here lies 
society’s benefactor, and the world’s friend” ! 

May- I not stop to inquire, what earthly distinction, what transi- 
tory honor, what temporary renown, can afford a suitable and 
satisfactory recompense for this immortal reputation, should you 
fail to acquire it? Do you wish to be remembered? And for 
what? For being rich? For being a spend-thrift, or a miser? 
Do you wish to entail upon your children the bootless task of per- 
petually excusing your character? What have you yet done for 
society that will engage it to remember your name? What have 
; you accomplished, or sacrificed for the church, which will awaken 
regret when your career shall be closed? Has it been your meat 
and drink to do good? Where and when have you exhibited to 
‘the world the benevolence of your profession? Have you ever 
enjoyed any of those lofty associations of thought, of that divine 

satisfaction of soul, of that rapturous transport of feeling, which 
the christian philanthropist experiences, as he on tevniplate the 
‘success of his benevolence i in the progres mmenaniae 
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redemption of the world? If not, however long you may have 
been numbered among the followers of Christ, you know not yet 
what manner of spirit. you are of ! ; 

True religion consists of obedience to God. “ Fear God,” says 
the wise man, “and keep his commandments; for this .is the whole 
duty of man:”’. The apostle has given his version of-.christianity. 
‘‘Pure religion, and undefiled before God and the -Father,. is. this, 
'To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to.keep . 
himself unspotted from the world.” Nor has the Savior failed to 
give his sanction to this definition. ‘‘ Love,’ we are assured, “ 
the fulfilling of the law.” And it should not be forgotten, that we 
are commanded to love God with all our mind, might, and strength ; 
_that is; every power which we possess, intellectual and physical, is 
to be devoted to his service. 

Now, in the light of these texts, how miserable does:the religion 3 
of most men appear! Mankind have ever been prone to substitute 
a passive sentiment for an active principle. ‘The Essenes of the. | 
Jews, the Gymnosophists of India and Ethiopia, and the troglo- 
dytes, monks and recluses of the church, are all of the same family, . 
and have all alike misinterpreted the true import and, design of 
religion.* Many professing christians are accomplishing the work 
of which a pagan and an atheist} once boasted :— 

“For first I teach great things in lofty strains, 
And loose men from religion's grievous chains.” Bs 
These “ grievous chains” are, to sacrifice your time, your ease, 
your talents, your property, for the progress of truth, and the reno- 
vation of the world. It is cheering to know that the world is 
advancing.. Progress isa law of the mind. But how little do 
many christians contribute to this progress! There are some, I 
fear, who actually retard the advancement of the gospel, There 
is an awful sin in the church. Why are we sending missionaries 
5 to convert the idolators of other lands, when we have a worse idol- 
atry at home? It would be an easier. task to convert all the 
pagans in existence, than to destroy the idolatrous worship which be 
the christians of this age are paying to Mammon! a 
ois Personal effort” should be the motto of the age. Every 
christian should stand at his post. Never was there a Penod when 


*See Strabo 1. XV. p. 822, Pococke’s ania Bernier's travels, Pritiy’ s Nat. Hist. 
pbb 2 Josephus, and Taylor’ 's Ancient Christianity. . tLucretius. ‘ 
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such strenuous exertions were made to undermine the influence of 
_ religion, Money ‘and talents are lavished: upon the cause of error 
with the utmost profusion. Lecturers are hired and sent’ through 
the land. Itis the boast of infidelity, that. its disciples-have ever 
been.distinguished asthe.“ apostles of truth.’ Let us learn’a lesson 
of industry from the enemies of man. While we scorn their. pre- 
tensions, and detest their hypocricy, let us imitate their activity 
and zeal. While they labor for error as though it were truth, we 
labor for truth as though it were error! Every man has a work to 
accomplish, which no other man can perform. The ministry can- 
“not execute the duties of the church. . You might~as well expect 
the officers of an army to accomplish a victory in’ battle,, while 
their soldiers are sleeping in their tents! As long as. the entire 
work is committed to the ministry, and the people allow themselves 
to dismiss the subject of saving souls in. their ‘ordinary pursuits. of 
business and.trade, so long we shall have pastors of feeble or 
_ broken health, a church of relaxed energies and infirm. piety, and 
a world careering in darkness and crime... The church must con- 
sent to stand ona level with her servants. .Do they suffer? So’ 
must she. Do they sacrifice worldly emolument for the sake of 
declaring Christ? So must she. Do they welcome penury, and 
opposition, and death itself, for the sake of the gospel? So must 
she. Why should there be a difference? ..What logic will sanction 
a difference? What natural necessity is imposed upon them, that 
does not rest with equal propriety upon all? What reason, what.ar- 
cument will justify you in withholding your influence and property, 
which will not as readily warrant your minister _in withholding the 
same? Your minister must labor, and toil, and suffer, because he is a 
‘minister ; and you may take your rest, or pursue your pleasures, be- 
“cause you are not one! . Is this your logic?) And where do you find 
the scripture to support it? Are you not both. christians ?: Are 
you not equally men? Does not the same love constrain you: ; 
O my brethren, there is a tremendous responsibility resting upon you! 
No words can do it justice. _You must pray and reflect. upon this 
Pe subject. O may it never be said of any of my dear brethren in 
Christ,— Thou in thy life time receivedst thy good things ! 
It would be easy to indicate modes of benevolence. But it is 
needless to attempt this now. The rock must be smitten, and the 
" waters must gush forth, before we point out the channels in. which 
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it shall flow.» Indeed, when it does. burst out, it will find shins 
for'itself. The first thing is to.arouse the dormant, sensibilities of 
the church. . By a*powerful exertion of our moral ‘energies, and 
by that prayer which purifies the heart, we must detach our affec~ 
‘tions from merely personal ends; we must break away those bar- 
riers which confine the sympathies of a people-to their own com- 
munion and faith; ‘we must burst out from those magic’ circles 
which» have kept: us spell-bound within their narrow © enclo- 
sures. Religion must: become our theme, our business, our de- 
light. We-must rejoice in extending its:blessings to the world. 
We must lift our eyes to behold the wonderful complexity, variety, 
and vastness-of interests and wants which surround us. © Our souls 
must. be fired with love to our race. Our hearts must beat with 
enthusiasm to join in the battles of the church. “You must’ wield 
your whole influence for trujh. Iam not now pleading any special 
cause. Ido not ask for a’ small portion of your time, or a few 
dollars of your substance. In the name of God; of the Church, 
and of the world, I demand the whole! ‘The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof! O, my brother, resolve this moment to 
be a christian philanthropist, while your heart encourages your 
resolution! O- the happiness of this character! Wherever he 
goes, smiles await his approach ; the tears of anguish are suddenly 
dried ; the fatherless rise up to bless the memory of hisname ; and 
everywhere, sorrow and sadness flee from his presence, like clouds 
and *apoWs Gow the fiery track of the sun ! 


These, brethren, are the reflections which thé text fing suggested 
to our minds; and such are the perfections to which every church’ 
should aspire. ‘Lhe presence and power of the Spirit,-a holy, de- 
voted and’ intellectual ministry, and a membership everywhere 
rejoicing in the goodness of the Deity, and-in acts of personal 
benevolence, would present, when combined “into one commu- 
nity, a church without spot or blemish, as perfect, as useful, as _ 
glorious as humanity will admit. “How' lamentable, how afflicting : 
to pious minds, how treacherous to the highest interests of man, is — 
the fact, that there is probably no such church in existence t 
After the experience, and blessings, and struggles of more than 
eighteen centuries, the christian world cannot’ produce a single 
le of the combination of these perfections. There is in 
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every instance something (to, destroy the ‘harmony and mar. the 
beauty of the. whole...-The degree of: the. divine presence is 
always a certam index. to’ the amount ‘of holiness ina church. 
Hence,,it is possible for a.church: to banish entirely the most glori- 
ous exhibitions of Divinity from their communion’; or they may, 
by an adequate devotedness, fidelity and meekness; surround them- 
selves with a cloud of glory which shall flash its peculiar effulgence: 
like, the fires of heaven! And, since every blessing of Life upon 
which is stamped the impress of immutability, or which is unmixed 
and unalloyed’in the elements which compose’ it, is the legitimate 
fruit of the gospel, how ardent.should be the prayers. of all good 
men. for the . purity. and. perfection of that community,. whose 
office it is to practice and propagate, its principles: . Who, 
then, will not join in-an appeal to the civilized world in behalf of the 
eburch ?.. Who does not trace the highest happiness of life, the liber- 
ties ofall free people; the elements of true philosophy, the light of 
universal science, the prosperous fortunes of every nation, the goldem 
epochs in the history of man, to the sacred doctrines. and benion 
influences of christianity? If} through the vista of coming ages, 
the philosopher can.see any result of his labors, in the melioration 
of society ;.if the man of science rejoices. in: the anticipation of 
an universal intelligence of the glory and:sublimity of creation ; if 
the philanthropist exults to behold. the future prosperity and un- 
broken felicity of the world, when every tyrant shall have been 
humbled, when every slave shall have been - released, when the 
wrongs and hereditary vices of every nation and age shall have . 
been suppressed:; if the patriot’s heart warms with enthusiasm, as 
he pictures an era when the doctrines of liberty shall have been 
universally propagated, and the banners of freedom shall be flying 
from the walls and battlements of every imperial. city, and from 
the domes and spires of every capitel; if the christian’s bosom 
beats with emotion as he looks forward to the day of the world’s. 
, redemption, when the church of the First-born shall rise superior to 
every and the last calamity, and the world shall be rapturous with 
shouts of gratitude and songs of rejoicing ; if the eye of Jehovah 
“himself kindles with inconceivable lustre, as he dwells upon that 
- period in the history of the universe, when the harmony of his 
works shall be restored, and heaven and earth shall be united in. 


be celebrating the victories and irreversible triumph of the a : 
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what agent, I demand of you, is destined to advance these splen~ 
did achievements, and concentrate and throw forwatd: their efful- 
gence through all coming ages, but the long rejected gospel of the 
Son of God! While the church survives, the world is safe! 
Upon that cloud which hovers around the second dispensation, God 
has painted the mixed radiance’ of his bow ; ; and its brilliance is to 
deepen, the brightness is to spread, till color shall reach color, till 
light shall be blended with light, and that very-cloud which once 
-served to dishearten, shall’ become the basis of an expanded firma- 
ment, glowing with celestial fire! ~ 


O the Church of Christ-! Every thing should yield to its inter- | 


ests; every. personal feeling’ should’ be merged in its welfare, 
- What are a few-strugzles or losses to the perpetuity and prosperity 
of the gospel! Though ‘a thousand perish, let the Church be un- 
harmed! ‘Whatever may be the complexion and intensity of our 
passions in .the struggles of this life; whatever importance: an 


excitement of feeling may impart to the passing events of the’ day; - 


the period is tapidly approaching, when the riches of this world 
shall be as the small dust of the balance; when the monuments of 


this age shall have crumbled away ; when our names and our. for- 
tunes, whether prosperous or adverse, shall be covered in+equal: 


oblivion, and the record of: christianity shall alone survive the ruin 
of all that now awakens an interest, or excites our alarm! Keep 
your name inscribed upon that record! Let no calamity efface 
it! Let neither pride; nor ambition, nor opposition, nor injuries, 
nor misfortunes, induce you to demand its erasure. “For the day is 
at hand, when it shall be unrolled in heaven; and happy is he, 
who, when the storms of life shall have ceased, after the convul- 
_sions of dissolving nature shall have been forgotten, shall find that 
his name and his destiny are identified with the fortunes of that 
company which are described as“having come up out of great 


ws 


tribulation, and washed their robes, and made them white, im the 


blood of the Lamb! 
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Rev. Mr. WILLIAMS: 

The undersigned gentlemen were chosen by the church and 
congregation, at a public meeting, the 18th of October, to wait upon 
you and solicit for the press a full copy of the sermon, that you 
had been requested, a long time since, by our venerable Pastor, to 
preach, whenever in God’s providence he should have finished his 
course among us. And your pledge to him you have redeemed 
to our satisfaction, with peculiar ability. You will, we presume, 
respond, when we tell you, that any thing and all things relating to 
him are received by us with no common interest. 

Far be it from us, at this time, to attempt to pass an eulogium 
upon that sermon: but permit us to say, we think it contained 
much deep thought, research, knowledge, and wisdom ; and that it 
was, inevery respect, exceedingly appropriate to the occasion. 


NATHANIEL MILLER, 
ASA PATRIDGE, 
HERMAN C. FISHER, 
LEVI F. MORSE, 


JOSEPH T. BACON. 
Franklin, 20th Oct. 1840. 


Marrzoroven Horten, Boston, 
Tuurspay, 5th Nov. 1840. 


GENTLEMEN : 

On Saturday, the 24th of October, I received by the hand of Dr. 
Miller, the request, which you were chosen, by the church and 
people in Franklin, at a public meeting on the 18th of that month, 
to present to me for a full copy of the sermon, that was prepared 
to. be preached at the funeral of Dr. Emmons, in order to its 
publication. With this request I account myself to be obliged to 
comply, by considerations, which are perfectly independent of my 
judgment and choice. If I could have been discharged from a 
compliance with the earnest and repeated entreaties of Dr. Emmons, 
that I should preach on the solemn event of his death, as I most 
heartily and frequently desired I might have been, I should not have 
been subjected to a pledge, which filled me with fear and trembling, 
day and night, almost one quarter of a century. But, Gentlemen, 
you assure me, that the pledge has been redeemed ; and to your 
satisfaction. For this happy assurance, I render thanks to God for 
his strength in my weakness, and for the sufficiency of his infinite 
and sovereign grace in the service, which he was pleased to assign 
me and enable me to perform. I need your testimony and the 
testimony of the church and people in Franklin, to the accuracy 
and fidelity of the statements, which were made in the sermon, 
respecting the character of your most reverend and most worthy 
pastor and teacher. But you have testified, not by words only, but 
by deeds, to the excellence and eminence of his character, in the 
expressions of reverence and affection, which you have given to his 
name, by your attention and kindness to his family in their affliction 
and bereavement; and which have been shown so wisely, as to 
excite the admiration and gratitude of the thousands, who witnessed 
your conduct on the day of his burial; and also to spread, far and 
wide, a good report of the character of the church and people, who 
were, for so many years, the object of Dr. Emmons’s most faithful 
labors and most constant and fervent prayers. 

Should I proceed, Gentlemen, in this reply to your request, to 

such a length as my heart would carry me, this note, which ought 
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to be brief, would be longer than the sermon which was preached 
on the life and death of your ascended Nathanael. Yet that sermon 
-will do little towards a full and just knowledge of his character, as 
it was, of necessity and with propriety, confined to one single subject, 
which was his official conduct in the ministry of the Gospel. As a 
son and brother, as a husband and father, a neighbour, a Christian 
and friend, a companion and gentleman, a scholar and author, a 
member and a ruler of a christian church, a parishioner, an 
attendant on public worship and a hearer of divine instruction, a 
citizen, a patriot and philanthropist, he was as eminent and exem- 
plary, as consistent and amiable, as he was in the office of a teacher 
and preacher of divine truth. 

If this statement be correct, as I firmly believe it to be and as I 
am prepared to testify and maintain before God and man, what 
thanks and praises are due, not to Dr. Emmons only, nor chiefly, 
but to the Father of his spiritand the Former of his body, the 
Author and Fountain of the knowledge, goodness and wisdom, which 
were in him so constant and abundant! You, therefore, will unite 
with me and you will request the church and people to unite with 
us and with the friends of God and man, of New England and the 
United States, not only in praises for the bestowment of past mercies, 
but in prayers and exertions for needed blessings, that the ministry 
and memory of Dr. Emmons may be turned to the best account, 
in respect to the momentous period, which now exists in the move- 
ments and aspects of divine providence towards our land and the 
nations and kingdoms of the world. Permit me to request a very 
special remembrance in prayer to God, as well as in influence 
with man, for the Hon. Williams Emmons and the Rey. Dr. Ide, 
that they may be assisted, directed and prospered in the great 
concern, which rests in their hands and on their minds, by the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Emmons and the righteous allotment of Almighty 
God, respecting the publication of his instructions in a series of 
volumes, in such a manner as shall serve to instruct and bless the 
families, comfort and strengthen the churches, guide and guard the 
states and counties, the cities and towns, of our beloved and favored 
country ; and to extend the principles and interests of piety, pa-_ 
triotism, and philanthropy among the nations and families of the 
whole earth. 
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Gentlemen, with esteem, affection and gratitude to yourselves, I 
commend the church and people in Franklin, with their children 
and their children’s children, through future generations until the 
world shall end, that they may dwell and reign with the Lord 
Jesus Christ and his redeemed family and the holy angels in the 
kingdom of ‘glory, world without end, to the Almighty, the ever 
blessed, and ever gracious Jehovah, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
_ Now unto God, of whom and through whom and to whom are all 
things, be glory for ever. Amen. 


THOMAS WILLIAMS. 


Dr. Naruantet Miter, 
Mr. Asa ParrincGE, 

Cart. Herman C. Fisuer, 
Dea. Levi F. Morse, . 
Dea. Joszru T. Bacon. 


SERMON. 


Ecciesiastes XII. 9. 


AND MOREOVER, BECAUSE THE PREACHER WAS WISE, HE STILL 
TAUGHT THE PEOPLE KNOWLEDGE. 


Tuat portion of the Scriptures, which is called | 
Ecclesiastes, was written by Solomon. For it. is 
entitled, The words of the Preacher, the son of Da- 
vid, king of Jerusalem. In this discourse, the royal 
preacher has a definite and important object, which is 
to teach and show the duty of man. In the accom- 
plishment of this object, he exhibits a perfect example 
of proper instruction. In the text, which respects 
himself, he declares what a wise preacher will do: 
he declares the end which ought to be pursued, and 
the means which ought to be used, by the preachers 
of divine truth. This end is the religious. improve- 
ment of their people in divine knowledge. ‘The means 
which they ought to use for this end, is the constant 
instruction of their people. 
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The words. of our text, then, place before us the 
following doctrine, A wise preacher will constantly 
teach his people knowledge. 

To illustrate this doctrine, it is proposed, 

I. To show what all people need to be taught ; 

II. To show what a preacher needs, that he may 
teach his people ; 

Il. To show why a wise preacher will constantly 
teach his people knowledge. It is proposed, 

I. To show what all people need to be taught. 

Every people needs to be taught the same system of 
divine truth. Of divine truth there is but one system. 

The truth, on the same subjects, is consistent and per- 
manent. Divine truth is suited to every people; and 
itis needed by every person. As there is but one 
system of divine truth, every people needs to be taught 
the same divine instructions. It is easy, then, to per- 
ceive what every people needs to be taught. For the 
only correct system of religious instruction is founded 
on the truth respecting God and man. The truth, in 
respect to God and man, includes the doctrines and 
duties of religion. It teaches and shows what every 
Pecrle and every person ought to believe and to do. 
. Every people needs to be taught the true uke 
we of God. 

The divine existence is certain and evident, from 
the nature of mutable and dependent beings, that are 
not eternal, but are caused to exist; and are preserved 
‘and governed by an almighty and intelligent Creator. 
This being is Jenovau. The properties of his nature 
and the perfections of his character are as evident as 
his existence. His obligations and affections, his 
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purposes and offices, his exertions and enjoyments, 
agree with his nature and perfections. His greatness 
and goodness, which are manifested by his designs, his 
works and his word, require and bind his rational 
creatures to esteem, love, and serve him, with supreme 
and constant: affection and delight. But the purposes 
and conduct of God, respecting mankind, afford peculiar 
reasons, for which they should regard him with peculiar 
affection and interest. Yet, without divine knowledge, 
their sentiments, affections, and actions towards God 
will not agree with his designs and conduct towards 
themselves. No human being ever has this knowl- 
edge without instruction; nor without instruction, el- 
ther: directly or indirectly, from teachers whom God 
appoints, that he may preserve on earth the knowledge 
of his name. But a people, who are not taught the 
knowledge of God, will not have the true knowledge 
of: any being, or of any event. For.“of him and 
through him and to him are all things.” If a people 
are not to be left by their teacher in total darkness, 
they are to be taught by him the knowledge of God. 
This knowledge they need as constantly, as they need 
to think,-feel, speak, and act. For, in their thoughts, 
feelings, words, and actions, théy are bound to have a 
supreme and constant regard to God. But, with 
whatever constancy they may be taught the knowl- 
edge of God, they will learn only a small part of what 
it is important and desirable to know. Nor without 
instruction will they retain what they have been taught, 
or practise what. they retain. Surely every people 
needs to be constantly taught the true knowledge of 
God, € 
2 
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2. Every people needs to be taught the true knowl- 
edge of man. 

This branch of knowledge’ is connected with the 
knowledge of God. It is/highly important for every 
people and every person to be taught the true knowl- 
edge of man. Without this knowledge, noone can 
perceive and perform what is necessary to his duty 

and safety, his honor and happiness. Human beings 
are the most important creatures, on account of the 
nature and object of their existence. By the conduct 
of God towards mankind, he intends, most perfectly, 
to manifest his natural perfections; to exercise and 
gratify his moral goodness; and to produce the great- 
est and best effects respecting other beings, as well as 
himself. If a people needs to be acquainted with sub- 
jects. of the highest interest, they need to be taught 
the knowledge of man. This knowledge they will not 
obtain and possess, without instruction; nor without 
instruction by the teachers and preachers of -divine 
truth; nor without their constant instruction. Every 
people needs to be taught the true knowledge of man, 
as well as the true knowledge of God. 

II. It is proposed to show what a preacher needs, 
that he may constantly teach his people knowledge. 

_ Knowledge, goodness, and wisdom are necessary for 
a person to conduct himself with propriety, in any sta- | 
tion or office, relation or employment. Every preach- 
er is required to have some degree of true knowledge, 
goodness, and wisdom, before he takes the charge of 
a people and enters on the difficult and laborious 
office of a public teacher and preacher of the Gospel. 
It is now to be shown what a preacher needs, when he 
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receives such a’ charge, for the perickindiee of his 
ieee | 
1. That a preacher may teach his people, he must 
make constant progress in knowledge. However 
prosperous may be the moral state of a people and 
whatever may be their intellectual and spiritual attain- 
ments, they will need to be taught the instructions of 
divine truth. A people, who have been well taught, 
will come to their teacher with demands for increased 
instruction. If a people-be untaught,. it will require 
more knowledge to instruct their minds, than if they 
had been well taught. When a people, who have 
been untaught, begin to learn divine truth, their de- 
mands for instruction will be constant and urgent. A 
preacher, who begins to teach his people, must still 
teach his people knowledge, if he would meet the 
views and feelings of saints or sinners, of the friends 
or foes of divine truth. The friends of truth will de- 
mand instruction, that they may maintain and defend 
what they have learnt and what they love. The foes 
of truth will oblige a preacher, by their objections, to 
advance in his instructions; or to retreat and renounce 
every doctrine and duty he has ever taught. Neither 
a well-taught nor an untaught people, neither the 
friends nor the foes of truth, will allow a: preacher to 
stop, decline, or retreat, in his instructions. If he does 
not advance, his failure will be to his own injury and 
disgrace, and their intellectual and spiritual detriment. 
Every degree of knowledge, which a people may 
obtain, will lay a foundation and produce a necessity 
for farther instruction. Ifa preacher does not advance 
in knowledge, he will be unable to meet the growing 
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demands of his people. As their demands increase, 
his ability for their instruction will decline. A painful 
consciousness. of his increasing inability to teach his 
people will destroy his confidence, enfeeble his: exer- 
tions and unfit him for every duty. Ifa preacher does 
not advance in divine knowledge, he will decline. If - 
he declines, he will be obliged to retreat, until he has 
deserted the path of duty and entered the broad way 
of error and deceit. Declension in preachers destroys 
their ability, reputation, and influence; .and is fatal .to 
the religious. improvement and prosperity -of their. 
people. No preacher can constantly teach any. peo- 
ple without constant progress in knowledge. — Nor will 
‘a people be profited and gratified by a preacher; when 
he does not bring, from his -treasure, things new, as . 
well as old. But no. preacher can bring such things 
from his treasure, unless they be first brought into it, 
by his own progress in divine knowledge. «If a 
‘preacher would constantly teach his people, he must 
make constant progress in the knowledge on amie 
truth. 

2. -That a preacher may caneh his pedsteiael he rust 
make constant progress in goodness. Without good- 
ness, no person will make any progress in true knowl- 
edge. Besides the influence of goodness on advance- 
ment “in: knowledge, powerful motives require a 
preacher to advance in goodness. Without-holy affec- 
tions, he will do nothing to any good effect in the 
instruction of his people. Their demands on his good- 
ness will be as great,’as their demands on his knowl- 
edge. If he does not grow in grace, he will not meet 
the demands of his peoplé, for the exercise of holy 
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affections. When a preacher has once placed. himself 


before his people in the spirit of goodness, he must 
always stand and advance in this spirit, He must’ 


never retreat, nor decline. If he depart from this spir- 
it, he will dishearten the friends of God; and he will 
be pursued by his foes until he is driven from the 
practice of holmess. But the more a preacher ad- 
vances in holiness, the more will he be opposed by his 
enemies. If he does not arise in goodness above 
every enemy and every form and degree and exertion 


of opposition, he will be overcome. A preacher. must | 


set no bounds to his progress in goodness, nor indulge 


any declension in holiness. ‘The state and conduct of 


his people, with his duties and trials, will require con- 
tinued and increased exercises and expressions of 
goodness. ‘That a preacher may be able and willing 
to teach his people, he: must attain and express every 
grace and virtue of the Holy Spirit. Without these 
- graces and virtues, in continual advancement, he will 
be unfit for the numerous and various occasions, which 
arise in his office, for the increased exercise of holiness. 
The greater the degree of grace and virtue, which a 
preacher has shown, the more important is his pro- 
gress in. holiness; or he will fall below himself. If he 
so falls, he will smk under the burdens that will be 
rolled upon him; and he will be unable to arise and 


stand for the instruction’ of his people. A preacher 


' must constantly advance in goodness, in order to teach 
his people that knowledge, ny they need to be 
taught. 

3. For the proper instruction of his people, a 
preacher must make progress in wisdom. True wis- 


re 
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dom cannot exist without knowledge and goodness. 
But knowledge and goodness may exist without wis- 
dom. ~ For: wisdom consists in the proper use of 
knowledge and goodness. It unites knowledge and 
goodness in the*perception and pursuit of proper ends 
by proper means. However a preacher may need 
and may obtain knowledge dnd goodness, without 
wisdom he will not be prepared:to teach his people. 
Without wisdom to perceive and pursue the best ends 
by the best means, he will make no good use of his 
knowledge, nor will he exercise his goodness to any 
important purpose.. In a preacher, wisdom is the 
principal thing, to which knowledge and ‘goodness are 
subservient. Wisdom uses knowledge and directs 
goodness with energy, safety, and success... A preach- 
er must be wise and advance in wisdom, if he would 
teach his people. The instruction of human beings in 
divine knowledge is an object of the highest impor- 
tance and difficulty.. With knowledge to perceive this 
object and with goodness to desire it, a preacher must 
have wisdom, or he will not perceive and attain the. 
great and good object of his office, In proportion to ‘ 
the wisdom which he, at any time, practises, will be 
thé future trials of his wisdom and ,the necessity for 
advancement in this precious ecient Fiat. However 
wisely he may act at some times and for some objects, . 
he must be still wiser, or-he will lose what he has 
gained, destroy. what he has done and unteach what. 
he has taught. His progress in wisdom must be as 
constant and as great, as his progress in knowledge 
and goodness, or he will not still teach his people 
‘knowledge. Every word and deed of wisdom will lay 
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a foundation, and produce an occasion, for wiser words 
and wiser deeds. Ifa preacher would be the constant 
teacher of his people, he must be a constant learner ; 
and make progress in knowledge, Bondpess, and wis- 
dom. 

III. It is to be retain why. a preacher, cee is wise, 
will constantly teach his people knowledge. 

A wise preacher has knowledge to perceive, good- 
ness to desire, and wisdom to pursue, the proper ob- 
ject of his profession. Though he has been chosen 
and called of God to the duties of his office, yet he 
has, understandingly and cordially, engaged to perform 
these duties. It is his desire and purpose to do what 
knowledge, goodness, and wisdom require and bind 
him to do. And he has the best reasons and. the 
strongest motives to-induce and encourage him to in- 

_ struct his people. 

1. A wise preacher will still teach his sre from 
a true regard to his office. God has appointed and 
maintained the office of religious teachers. It is his 
design, by this. office, to communicate the knowledge 
of divine truth. It is the duty of preachers to receive 
from God and teach and publish, in his name, the true 
knowledge of divine subjects. By their office they 
are obliged and authorized to preach the gospel, truly, 
fully, and plainly, in. the name of God and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. They are promised the instruction 
and. assistance which they may need for this. ser- 
vice. Every wise preacher understands the design, the 
privilege, and the obligation of his office. He not only 
understands these things, but he chooses this office, ° 

“assumes its bonds, and subjects himself to the pains 
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and woes of an unfaithful servant, if-he does not per- 
form ‘his special duties. But a preacher does not 
perform these duties, nor regard his most sacred and 
solemn bonds, any farther than he teaches his hearers 
divine knowledge. From his entrance on ‘the duties 
of-a preacher, it is to be supposed, that a-man prefers 
the Christian ministry, with its labors, burdens, and tri- 
als, before any other employment, to which he might 
devote himself. He, who wisely chooses the office of 
a preacher, chooses it, not for his own. sake; not for 
his ease, his honor, interest, or happiness; but for the 
office itself, on account ofits importance and useful- 
ness, its benevolence and self-denial. If such be his 
choice, it will be his object to sustain and magnify the 
design and dignity of his office, whatever he may be 
called, for the sake of it, to do, or to suffer. The na- 
ture and design of his office will so guard and guide a 
wise preacher, that he. will be true and faithful:to his - 
sacred bonds. His own heart will fasten these bonds. 
on himself, with increasing decision and firmness, until 
God, by his death, close his term of service and sor-. 
row on earth. Ifa preacher does not teach his people 
knowledge, he must be. sensible, that he -is faithless 
and false to his office; and- must fall under the con- 
demning sentence of his own conscience, as well as 
the displeasure and rebuke: of his supreme Lord and — 
Judge. It is impossible for a preacher to have a pro- 
per regard to his office and yet not employ his knowl- 
edge, goodness, and wisdom forthe instruction ol his 
people. bo 
2. A wise preacher will be induced, bya a proper 
regard to his people, to give his hearers constant in- 
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struction. Such a’preacher perceives, that his people 
immediately demand: and deserve his affections and 
exertions. He understands their character and condi- 
tion, their. danger and duty. He sees and feels the 
importance of their present existence ; and the ever- 
lasting connections and consequences of their senti- 
ments and actions in this short term of trial, He 
knows that the spiritual and eternal interests of human 
beings are of more weight and worth than the interests 
of any other creatures., He sees that every person 
must gain or lose, not his own salvation from eternal 
_ punishment and his own éternal happiness only; but 
that he must gain or lose the possession and enjoy- 
ment of the glory and: blessedness of God and of his 
holy and happy creatures. At the commencement: of 
his ministry and through its whole progress, the eyes ~ 
and heart of a wise preacher turn to his people,.as 
they now come before him and’as they will appear at | 
the final judgment and in the retributions of eternity. 
He knows he must stand with his people, in the judg- 
ment of the great day, to see each person who is com- 
mitted to his ministry, either loved or hated, either 
approved or condemned, either blessed or cursed, 
either raised to endless joy and glory in heaven, or 
cast into the endless torment and shame of hell. Such 
are the beings and objects, for which he must give. an 
account, and on which he must meet the effects of his 
conduct for ever. The songs of heaven and the groans 
of hell sound in his ears and press on his heart, ves- 
sels of wrath and vessels of mercy rise before his eyes, 
whenever he beholds his people in the light of divine 
truth. That his people may be saved is his. heart’s 
3 
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desire and prayer to God. But whatever he can de- 
sire for his people, and more than he ‘can desire, or 
than the mind of any creature can conceive, is sus+ 
pended on one plain, simple, certain point, — which is, 
that they receive the gospel.’ What he is bound to do 
for his people is no less plain, simple, and certain, — 
it is, to declare the whole counsel of God. What | 
doctrine or duty, what promise or threatening, what . 
blessing or curse, what reward or punishment, shall 
he not plainly and’ fully teach and show his hearers, - 
that they may receive and énjoy the salvation of the 
gospel with eternal glory? How can he shun to de- 
clare the whole counsel of God? His powers and - 
affections will be moved for his people, that he may, 
by any means and by all means, be a savour of life unto 
life to their souls. He will not only employ his pres- 
ent knowledge, goodness, and wisdom for their instruc- 
tion, but he will study and labor to advance in these 
attainments, that he may still teach his people knowl- 
edge. 

3. A wise prettier will teach ‘his people, from a 
‘proper regard to the church of God. This object em- 
‘ployed the attention and engaged the affections of 
God in eternity. For this object the Holy Three in 
One formed the covenant of redemption. For the re- 
demption of his people, God created all things; and, to 
-accomplish their redemption, he preserves and governs 
all things, from the morning of the creation until the 
final judgment. For his people, God, in the person 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, was manifest in the flesh; 
and, having made an atonement for their offences on 
the cross, he gives the Holy Spirit for their sanctifica- 
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tion. The Holy Spirit sanctifies his onl through 
the truth, by the ministry of the gospel. It is frei a 
special regard to his church, that God employs the 

the preachers of the gospel for their instruction and 
salvation, What God regards in their appointment, 
wise preachers regard in the duties of their office. 
The redemption of his people is the object of God.in 
the appointment of religious teachers. By divine truth - 
God awakens the attention, enlightens the conscience, 
humbles the spirit, and saves the souls-of his people. 

By the truth they are kept from ‘the evil that is in the 
world, strengthened and comforted in their trials and 
sorrows, beautified and prepared to be with the Lord 
Jesus Christ in Heaven. \The preachers of divine 
truth-are the principal and official servants of God in 
the preparation of his people for the mansions of purity 
and blessedness. . When God shall have perfected: 
their redemption, they will be. the most lovely and 
happy creatures that can exist; and they will form a. 
.society of such glory and beauty as shall for ever satisfy 
.his infinite benevolence. Well may the preachers of 
.the gospel give themselves wholly to the service of the 
church. Of created beings, the children of God de- 

mand and deserve the first place in their affections 

and exertions. Paul says, “I endure all things for the 
elect’s sakes, that they. may also obtain the salvation 

which isin Christ Jesus, with eternal glory.” Wise 
preachers know their affections and. exertions, for. the 
church of, God, shall suffer no real disappointment. 

For it is written, “We know that all things work to- 

gether for good to them, that love God; to them who 
are the called according to his purpose.” In the cer- 
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tain redemption and the eternal holiness and happiness 
of the chosen people of God, the wise preacher sees 
and enjoys the great object of his cares, labors, and 
sorrows: He enjoys an assurance of the highest suc- 
cess in.the accomplishment of the divine purpose re- 
specting the salvation of sinners. ‘This purpose, with 
its great and happy effects, is the life and strength, the 
glory and joy, of every wise preacher. A proper re- 
- gard to the church, which agrees with the purpose of 
‘redemption, will induce wise preachers to employ their 
talents and engage their affections for. the instruction 
of their people in divine knowledge. 

4. From a proper regard to God, a wise preacher 
will constantly teach his people. However highly he 
may regard his office, however ardently he may love 
his people, and however faithfully he may serve the 
church, yet there is One Being, for whom he knows’ 
his office, his people and the church of God were de- 
signed, in eternity, to have an, existence, and to whom 
they must be entirely subservient. ‘This Being is the 
only living and ever-living and true God. In view of ' 
God, other beings and objects are as nothing. and van- 
ity. The preacher, who is wise, will have a supreme. 
regard to God, in his sentiments, affections and ac- 
tions. It will be his desire and purpose to teach and 
show the greatness and goodness, the glory and beau- 
ty, the holiness and happiness, and the absolute and 
immutable supremacy of Jehovah; for whom all other 
beings and all thmgs are designed and caused to have 
an existence.. It is only by the light of divine truth, 
that God can be seen and known by his creatures, It - 
As ( only by the constant instruction of his people, that.a 
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wise preacher can maintain and manifest that supreme 
regard to God, which fills his heart and governs his’ 
conduct.: The more fully and clearly he places divine 
truth, before his’ hearers, the more highly will he 
please, honor, and exalt God. -As a preacher advances 
in knowledge, goodness, and wisdom, he. will ‘more 
constantly’ and intimately enjoy communion with the 
Father of his spirit, in the gospel of Jesus Christ.’ By 
this. holy communion, he will “be able to comprehend, | 
with all saints, what is the breadth and length and 
depth and height, and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge; and be filled with all the 
fulness of God.” . From the fulness of light, love, and 
joy, which he receives from God, he will pour the wa- 
ters of life upon his people, by their constant instruc- 
tion in, divine- knowledge. No one can stand, in the 
office of the Christian minister, with an honest and 
faithful spirit, without a supreme regard to God in heart, 
word, and deed. Such regard to God will raise a 
preacher above every worldly object and every cre-_ 
ated being ;. and it will carry him far beyond the’ past | 
scenes of earth and’ time, that he may behold the glory 

of God, as he existed. alone in eternity. With a su- 

preme regard to God, a preacher must pass far beyond 

the future scenes of earth and time and the decisions of 
the final judgment, that’ he may dwell with God 

amidst the retributions of heaven and hell. There 

must he see the power and wrath of God, as they rise 

with increasing vengeance and terror:on the vessels 

of wrath fitted to destruction. There too will he see — 
the exceeding greatness of his mighty power and the. 
exceeding riches of his grace, as they shall for ever 
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shine, with greater and greater brightness and beauty 
in the vessels of mercy prepared unto glory. In the 
light of God, as he will manifest. his holiness and sove- 
reignty, in heaven’ and hell for ever, a wise preacher 
will burn and shine; in the duties of his office, with in- 
creasing. knowledge, goodness, and wisdom. By con- 
stant advancement in these-gifts of the Divine Spirit, 
he will be prepared and disposed still to teach his 
_. people knowledge, from a proper regard to his office, 
his people, the church of God, and God himself. 


‘ IMPROVEMENT. 


1. Since a wise preacher will teach his people 
knowledge, he will choose, for, his sermons, the most 
instructive subjects. In the system of ‘truth are cer- 
tain and evident. principles, which are the foundation 
of natural and revealed religion. The fundamental 
principles of divine truth exhibit the doctrines and du- 
ties of religion and all. beings, objects, and events, in 
their true nature and real importance, and in their con- 
nections and relations. These principles are founded 
on the existence and nature of God, and also of man. 
No preacher .can teach his people the knowledge of 
any divine subject, or of any being, object, or event, | 
until he is instructed and established in the funda- - 
mental and essential principles of theology.. These 
principles will teach and show him the true knowledge 
of God and man. By this knowledge he will demon- 
strate the eternal existence of Jehovah, not merely 
from the evidence of design in his. works; but from 

the nature of mutable and dependent beings, which 
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must have been caused to exist; for the nature of a 
creature demonstrates the existence of the Creator. 
A wise preacher will demonstrate the properties of the 
divine nature, the natural perfections of the divine 
‘character, and the moral perfection of God, in its vari- 
ous branches, with its connections and consequences. 
From the perfections of God, he will teach and show 
the eternity, immutability, and universality of his de- 
crees; and their greatness and goodness, as they are 
accomplished in creation, providence, and redemption. 
He will show his hearers, that God executes his de- 
crees by his supreme agency; that he produces and 
preserves all creatures and all things; and causes and 
governs their motions, actions, and affections, and every 
event and circumstance, according to the counsel of 
his own will, by his own direct, positive, and most glo- 
rious energy. The divine decrees and agency show 
the supreme object of God in his designs and works, 
and his perfect holiness and happiness in the contem- — 
plation and accomplishment of this object: By the 
light of truth, as it shines in-the divine decrees and. 
conduct, a wise preacher will see, that his supreme 
object is the greatest, wisest, and best, that is possible, 
or conceivable, or desirable, even with God himself. 

This object governs his affections and exertions; and 
spreads light, love, and joy around his throne in heav- 
en; and order, glory, and beauty over the dark, hateful, 

and dreadful objects and events, which exist on earth 
and in hell. 

In view of God and his supreme inca a wise 

preacher can teach his people why God created the. 
heavens and the earth, angels and men; why he 
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‘caused. natural and moral evil to exist; and why he 
continues their existence for ever. By. the same light 
he can see and show, why God formed. the great al 
fearful purpose of redemption. In view of this pur- 
pose, the gospel of the Bible can be shown to be of 
. divine origin, to be perfectly rational, and to reach and . 
govern, in its design and effects, every creature and 
every event. It can be shown, that the gospel reveals 
the only object and. design, which can give glory and 
praise to God in heaven, or throw the least ray of light 
on this dark world, and on the blackness of darkness, 
~ which shall for ever exist in hell. In view of God, as 

he appears in the purpose of redemption, the teacher 
of divine truth can. manifest the Lord Jesus Christ in 
his divine and human natures, in his most glorious and 
amiable personage, in his several offices, and in his hu- 
miliation and exaltation. He can not only show his 
‘hearers, that Emmanuel is both God and man, in two 
distinct natures and one person for ever; but why he 
became incarnate, why he lived ‘on earth, died on the 
cross, and arose from the grave; and why he now lives |. 
and reigns in heaven, and has all power in heaven and 
on earth given unto him. He can also teach and prove 
the -divinity and personality, the agency; office, and 
work of the Holy Spirit, as they are revealed in the 
Scriptures, and as they appear in the instruction, 
sanctification, and ‘consolation of his people. Divine 
truth will teach wise preachers of the gospel the true 
doctrine of the Trinity ; and will show, that the man- 
ner of the divine existence, as it is revealed in the 
Bible, is the foundation which supports the purpose of 
redemption and also the whole system of Christianity. 
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The scriptural doctrine of the Trinity is the foundation 
and fountain-of the communion and blessedness, which 
will for ever exist in heaven, between Jehovah and his 
redeemed and glorious family. ° oe 
. The fundamental principles of natural and revealed 
religion place the doctrines of human dependence and 
activity, of human depravity and obligation, of con- 
demnation by the law and salvation ‘by the gospel, of 
universal atonement and limited redemption, of justifi- 
cation by faith only and of reward for every holy affec- 
tion and. action, of- regeneration’ and sanctification by 
the special and. almighty agency of the Divine Spirit, 
and of the repentance and conversion of sinners by 
their voluntary exercises in the reception. of divine 
truth, of eternal and personal election unto holiness 
and happiness, and. eternal, personal, and efficacious 
reprobation, of the general resurrection and final judg- 
ment, and of the rejection and punishment of the 
wicked, and the approbation and blessedness of the 
righteous, in such a light, that they can be seen and 
shown to be as rational, as they .are scriptural; and 
to be perfectly consistent with impartial, universal, 
and disinterested benevolence. ‘These doctrines and 
every other doctrine, in the system of divine truth, 
which is founded on what really exists in God: and 
man, must stand, or fall, with the holiness and sove- 
reignty of God, as they are manifest by his works; 
- with the manner of his existence, in three persons 
and one nature and essence, as it is revealed in his 
word; and with his supreme object in his eternal pur- 
pose, which he accomplishes by his conduct towards 
~ mankind; of whom he determined to form vessels of 
4 | 
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wrath, and. vessels of mercy; that he might for ever 
show himself unto his creatures, in his greatness and 
goodness, with increasing majesty and beauty, in order 
to gratify his infinite and eternal: benevolence, by the 
production of the greatest knowledge, holiness, useful- 
ness, happiness, glory, beauty, and. praise, that can 
exist in created beings. 

The fundamentaland essential doctrines of natural 
and revealed religion, with their connections and con- 
sequences, a wise preacher’ will study, teach, prove, 
and apply, in such ‘a manner, that’he will still teach his 
people knowledge ; and he will’ cause every hearer to 
see and know, that “of God, and through him, and to 
him are:all things; to whom be glory for ever.” 

Nor will a-wise preacher show less wisdom, in the 
choice of his subjects, when he teaches his people the 
knowledge of religious duties. “That he may teach 
the knowledge of these duties, he will demonstrate 
the foundation: of the obligation which binds rational 
beings to be holy. This foundation exists in the na- 
ture of things; and it consists in the essential and 
immutable difference between moral good and _ evil. 
Holiness is, in its nature, supremely excellent and ami- 
able, and worthy of the approbation and complacency 
of every rational being. Wickedness is, in its nature, 
perfectly: evil, hateful, and guilty ; and worthy of eter- 
nal.condemnation and punishment. On _ these princi- 
ples, a wise preacher will teach the perfection of the 
divine law, the duty of sinners to repent without any 
delay, to accept the punishment of their iniquity, and 
to be reconciled to the character and government of 
God, independently of the promises and blessings of 
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the gospel. Yet, in view of the wisdom and power, the 
justice, grace; and truth of God in the gospel, he will 
assume a louder and bolder tone, when he teaches and 
calls sinnesr to repent and turn to God, and to live in 
obedience to his requirements.’ From the. duty of 
sinners, he will show the essential difference. between 
the righteous and the wicked; and that the peculiar 
character of the righteous consists in disinterested be- 
nevolence; and. the peculiar character of the wicked, 
in their voluntary and malignant selfishness.. He will 
clearly exhibit the imperfection of saints, as it consists 
in the inconstancy of their holy affections, which are 
liable to be interrupted, through their rpms 
by affections which are wholly sinful. 

‘By the doctrines and duties of the: gospel, a wise. 
preacher will show every hearer his real character, 
conduct, and state; and he will teach his people the 
duties. which they owe their Creator, their fellow 
creatures, and themselves.. These duties ‘he will en- 
force, by the weight and worth. of the divine character 
and decrees, the divine conduct, law, and gospel; and: 
by every argument and: motive which the universe can 
present, to induce and persuade rational creatures to 
be true, wise, holy, useful and happy, glorious and 
beautiful. | 

We may see what subjects'a wise preacher will 
choose for his sermons; and he will choose these sub- 
jects, that he may teach his people the true knowledge 
of God and man. Besides, these great and holy. doc- 
trines and duties will remove and destroy every doubt, 

every question, every objection and difficulty, that can 
be raised by the enmity of devils and the folly of men, 
against their Creator, Sovereign, and Judge. 
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It is only by the light and power of divine: truth, 
when it is taught systematically and scientifically, that 
it is possible to exhibit and vindicate the character, de- 
crees, conduct, and law of God, and the gospel of Jesus 
Christ ; or to maintain and defend a single doctrine 
or duty of natural and revealed religion, against the 
obstinate .deceitfulness and desperate wickedness of 
sinful and foolish men. A preacher must be unwise 
and weak in the duties of his office, if he does not 
choose-for his sermons the most instructive subjects ; 
and teach and preach, plainly, fully and boldly, the 
fundamental and essential doctrines and duties of re- 
‘ ligion, in their true light, strength, order, and. beauty ; 
and also in their proper connections and eternal and 
infinite consequences. A -wise preacher will, surely, 
show his knowledge, goodness, and wisdom, by. the 
choice. of his subjects. And he will choose, for his 
sermons, the most) instructive subjects, that he may , 
still teach his people knowledge. ° 

2. A wise preacher, in the composition of his ser-. 
‘mons, will adopt the most instructive method. He 
finds no greater labor and feels no heavier burden, 
than he meets in the composition of his sermons. Yet 
he will not attempt, nor desire, to shun this labor, or 
remove this burden, by any means which are not 
suited to give his hearers the largest portion of divine 
truth, in such a manner, that it can be most easily un- 
derstood, retained, applied, and used by pergons of 
every character and capacity. In the composition of » 
sermons, more than in any other concern of their 
office, preachers show their knowledge or ignorance, 
their holiness or. sinfulnéss, their wisdom or folly. 
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The doctrines, which. they are bound to know-and 
teach, are for ever settled in heaven; and they: are 
plainly and fully revealed on earth. A preacher has 
no occasion for labor, or care, to invent truth for the 
instruction of ‘his people. The whole counsel of God 
is set before him in the Scriptures. It is his only 
proper object to teach his people the knowledge of 
divine truth. But the method he shall adopt to ob- 
tain this object, by the: most instructive discourses, is 
wholly the preacher’s concern; it is his labor; it is his 
burden. He must bear this burden and perform this 
labor, or be viewed and treated as an unfaithful, a 
slothful, and unwise servant. 

It is by the instructive composition of sermons, that 
wise preachers gain and secure their eminence: and 
distinction, in ‘the service of their Lord and in their 
labors with their people. No preacher will ever gain, 
or deserve, any valuable reputation, any farther than © 
he adopts an instructive method in his sermons... The 
more truth a minister preaches, so much the worse are 
the effects of his ministry, if he does not preach it in a 
right manner, so as to teach his people knowledge, on 
its proper foundation and in its eternal. connections. 
The wisdom of a preacher consists in the knowledge 
and use of such a method, for the instruction of his 
people, that their faith and practice shall stand on the 
immutable principles of truth and duty. If the in- 
struction of his people be a preacher’s object, the most 
instructive method in his sermons, whatever study and 
labor it may cost him, will be the means he will use to 
gain this end. No preacher has reason to expect he 
can teach any people knowledge, without the severest 
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studies’ and. the most painful labors. ‘To his people 
a wise preacher can say with Paul, “Yea; and if I be 
offered upon the sacrifice and service of your faith, I 
joy and rejoice with you all.” The man is very un- 
wise who enters the Christian ministry and yet will not 
choose the end, nor use the means, which belong to 
his most sacred office. But let no one, who chooses 
this end, imagine he uses the means to obtain it, un- 
less he gives his whole time, his whole strength, and 
all his heart to his own progress in. knowledge, good- 
ness, and wisdom, that he may be able to instruct his 
people. The composition of an instructive sermon is 
the most important and. difficult performance that can 
be accomplished by human exertions. ‘The object of 
a sermon governs the whole .concern in its composi- 
tion. ‘This object is the instruction of ignorant, stupid, 
and stubborn creatures, who are blind, deaf, and dead 
in sin; and who are disposed and determined to be 
ignorant of their character, conduct, and state; and 
also of their danger, duty, safety, and happiness.. Be- 
sides, they are in the midst of error and delusion; and 
are constantly exposed to the subtle and powerful 
temptations of Satan. They also hate and oppose 
every doctrine and duty of divine truth, and all the 
means which can be used for their instruction and sal- 
vation. Let the proper object of a preacher and the 
character and condition of his hearers be seen and felt, 
and there will be no doubt, whether the composition 
ofa sermon, that can teach any people knowledge, be 
a labor of primary importance, and as difficult, as it is 
important. On this subject, the wise preacher, with 
the whole-counsel of God placed before his mind and 
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wrought into his heart, is perfect weakness. But his — 
hearers must be taught, or perish; and they must be 

taught, though they perish. If not taught, the preach- 

er, as well as his hearers, must perish; and their blood 

shall be required at his hand. Surely, then, a wise 

preacher will cry unto God for the spirit of knowledge, 

goodness, and wisdom, that he may know and. choose 

the best method for the instruction of his people. If 

‘he is taught and shown this. method, in every sermon 

he will have an important and definite object. To 

gain this object, he will have a subject no less impor- 
tant and definite. He will plainly and simply state 

the sentiment, which forms the subject of his sermon; 
fully and clearly explain it; and then prove and show 

the truth which he states, by arguments, that are 
weighty, decisive, and invincible. But the doctrinal 

illustration, in the composition of-a sermon, is only the 

beginning of a preacher’s labor. And this labor will 

be lost, unless he has wisdom to use the sentiment he | 
has explained and proved, by a thorough and practical 
application. 

Any religious sentiment, which is properly illus- 
trated in a sermon, has an intimate and obvious con- 
nection with the whole system of divine truth, with the 
whole system of existence, and with the counsel and 
glory of God in the purpose and work of redemption. 
That a preacher may place any ‘subject, or object, be- 

fore his hearers, in its true light and full weight, he | 
~ must compose his sermons in such a manner, as shall 
show every single being and object, in its connection 
with other beings and objects; and every single doc- 
trine and duty in its connection with other doctrines 
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and duties. If a preacher has wisdom to compose his 
sermons in-this manner, he can, from every being. and 
object and by every doctrine and duty, pour beams of 
light on the minds of his hearers, and throw flames of 
fire into their hearts. Every divine truth, which is 
properly illustrated, in its application, will turn the > 
sword of the Spirit, so as to -strike with its whole 
weight, and pierce with its keenest point, the soul .of 
every hearer. “For the word of God is quick and 
powerful, and, sharper than any two-edged sword ; 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of the soul and 
spirit, of the joints and marrow; and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart.’ The sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God, if it be not 
blunted by the improper composition of sermons, nor 
diverted from the conscience and heart of the hearers, 
will make every person see and feel that he shall gain 
and enjoy all things for ever, if he will only turn and 
submit himself to God; but, if he oppose God and turn 
from him, that he must fall under the weight of his 
wrath and be punished and tormented by all things 
for ever and ever. The object of a wise preacher and 
the effect of divine truth, when rightly taught and ap- 
plied, will induce him so to study and compose his 
' sermons, that he can make every hearer see and. 
know what he must for ever know and feel, in the glo- 
ries of heaven, or in the torments of hell. For this 
purpose, in view of the whole truth respecting God 
and man, he will apply his knowledge, goodness, and 
wisdom to the composition of his sermons in the most 
, Instructive method. 
3. A preacher, who is wise, will deliver hi sermons 
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in a- Manner: that j is best pitta ‘to convey. truth to the‘ 


minds of his: hearers.. When he: has chosen. his sub- 
ject and composed ,his. sermon, he must, in its deliv- ' 
ery, speak as he ought.to speak, or he’ will defeat-the. 


object of his-ministry. , Preachers must be watchful 


that they may not, by their manner of speech, in their. 
public discourses and private instructions, produce in 


‘their hearers impressions and’ emotions, that’ do: not 
agree with the proper attention of their mental facul- 


ties, and the proper exercise of their moral affections, © 
Imrespect to divine objects: The mind-and heart are. 


_ easily diverted from the: “objects, which are placed be- 
fore. us by* the light of truth. From these objects 


mankind are naturally inclined to withdraw. their’ at- | 
tention and affections. If they: can so employ. them- 
_ selves, under the instructions of the gospel, as to pre* » 


vent the ‘conviction and reception of the’ truth, they 
will do it. And they can do it whenever a. preacher, 


7 in the delivery of his sermons, departs from a rational : | 
. and natural expression of his sentiments. He must’ 


attend to the position. of his. body and to every. cir- 


cumstance, that. can, in’ any way, affect: his hearers; © 
and he must ‘subject. every look and motion. to. ‘his : 


. great design. 
He. must guide and govern his » eye, whieli) is a 


-- index’of -his soul, if he would convey the light of his: 
mind and the fire of his heart ‘to his hearers. Yet, in 
preachers, the voice, in its connection with the human 
_., face, is ‘the: glory of our frame. To wise preachers the if 
use of the voice: is an object of constant care, that they. 
‘ may, -by the judicious delivery of their sermons, pro- 
mhote and obtain. their desires and = prayers to God for y 
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“their: people. - ‘That a preacher of “the gospel ’ may 


speak, as he ought to speak, his soul, ‘spirit, and body — | 


_, Should be sanctified and invigorated by the almighty 
_ power and most gracious. unction of the divine Spirit. 


But who can speak, as he ought to speak, in the name 
and to the glory of God, for the instruction and salva- 
tion of men!» In view. of: the messages which God © 


~ commanded Moses to deliver, he exclaimed, “«O my 
-Lord,..I am not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor 


since thou: hast spoken unto: thy servant; but Iam 


_. slow of speech and of a ‘slow, tongue.” Jeremiah | 
- showed that he had been: taught of God, when he _ 
“cried, “Ah, Lord God! behold, I cannot speak; for I’ - 


‘am achild!” Though Paul-was not’ one whit behind 
the very .chiefest. apostles, yet he appears to admit 


aie om the mouth.of his enemies, that “his bodily press o 
ence was weak and his speech contemptible. He 
~ earnestly entréated the prayers of the best church then 
- on the earth, that. he might open his mouth boldly, to. 

“make known the mystery of the gospél; and: that. in 
eg) preaching he: might speak boldly, as he ought to 
speak. In view of the design, and effect of his minisé 
try, well. might he feadlaine $f Who is sufficient for 
these things?” 


If Moses, Jeremiah, and the Apsostll were so. affected 


“iy! the: importance and. difficulty of ‘speaking, with au- 
ey ‘thority and propriety, for the instruction of human be-. 
' sings, the delivery of their sermons will be to wise, teach- __ 


ers and preachers a constant subject oftheir: attention | 


* and 'study, of their prayers and tears. The wise use of 
+ the voice, which cannot. be: obtained without a proper | 
7 bape) to the body” and soul, as well as the ‘spirit and. 
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heart, is. the great ‘point. in speaking as..a preacher 
ought to speak. The human voice, when it is not cor- 
‘rupted by false taste, nor perverted by false art, isa 
perfect instrument, and most wisely suited. to. the 
great and good end for which it was given. To min- 
isters of the. gospel it is given to express: and convey,.. 
to the human mind, a thorough and practical knowl- 
edge of the: very. sentiments, affections, and designs of - 
God himself, that he may: be glorified:and gratified by. 

the instruction and. salvation of ignorant and. guilty — 

’ creatures, through: the death.of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
_by the Holy Spirit...So important and beautiful is the - 
proper expression of proper sentiments and affections | 
_ by the human yoice, that it is a divine proverb,, ¢ The 
tongue of the just is as’ choice silver.” . It. is also a 
_ divine proverb, “'The. tongue of the wise: is health’ a 
Again, “A wholesome tongue is a tree of life.” And" 
again, “A word fitly spoken is like apples. of gold i ee: 
“pictures of silver’ What, then, would. be the effect 
of human’ speech,» when used as it ought to be, in 
teaching’ and preaching the most instructive doctrines 
by the most instructive sermons! . If the preachers of 
the gospel, had such wisdom, as agrees with the na- 
~ ture and design of their office, they. would speak: with 
-. such power, as their adversaries could not gainsay nor 
resist... If they..had. proper sentiments and affections. 
| ‘respecting, the objects and subjects of divine instruc- 
tion, in sermons, that were corhposed with the wisdom chia 
and spirit, with which, they ought to pray and preach, 

they would so convey divine truth to the minds of 
2 their hearers, that. they could no more. resist, impres- 
~~ sions, or. prenen convigHous, than they could. SPP ge 
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floods of: water, or resist ‘flanies of fire. When shall 
the’ preachers of the’ -gospel renounce the’ wisdom of 
words and the’ froth: and, foam of’ fancies and feelings, 

-and declare the whole counsel of God, with such ‘con-, 
sistency, fidelity, honesty, boldness, and zeal, that their 
, sermons. shall be, “as the voice of a great‘ multitude 
and as the voice of many waters and as the voice. of » 


> mighty thunderings, saying, “Alleluia! for the Lord God 


‘omnipotent reigneth!” When constant - progress “in 
‘knowledge, goodness, and wisdom, from a true regard. 
‘to God and his church, to' their people and their of- 
| fice, shall fill the hearts and govern the tongues and 
compose the sermions of the teachers and preachers 


E of divine truth, their hearers will be converted,. or 


confounded ; and the gospel: shall soon be: preached | 
_ throughout the world; and-to every creature. 
Ay Aewise preacher will be faithful to declare and. 
maintain the ordinances of divine appointment. ‘These 
ordinances receive their existence and sanctity from 
- the official authority of Jehovah, in his universal sove-. 
“oreignty. They are established in’ his kingdom on: 
earth, from a'supreme regard to his glory in the pur- 
; “pose of redemption.. The preservation of divine ordi- 
 nances, In their simplicity and supremacy, in‘ their 
purity and power, is essential to the holiness of indi- 
viduals, the honor and. comfort of families, the com- * 


~ munion and edification of churches, the advancement 


~ and prosperity of the Redeemer’s’ kingdom, and, the: 
“instruction and. conversion of. the nations. - Divine or- 
-dinances respect. the’ whole. system of revealed’ re- 


ie ligion 5 ‘and the civil, as well.as the sacred, the tempo- 


fal; as. well. as the. eternal, interests of segs eo 
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Jesus Christ is the King of kings, as well as the Lord’ 
of-lords. Civil’ magistracy, as’ well-as the Christian ‘ — 
ministry in its~ several: departments, is warranted and 
- sanctioned by the sovereign voice of Jesus’Christ, as 
well as by the throne of God. .The) teachers and 
preachers of the gospel- are authorized and obliged 
to give instruction and- admonition to civil magistrates 
and thé subjects of civil government; but ‘they are not. 
warranted, nor allowed, to use the sword of civil 
power,"nor to assume the weapons of civil government, , 
to enforce the doctrines and duties of religion and pol- 
icy. They are bound to servé God and man‘by the . 
“instruction of their people in the knowledge of truth, 
justice, order, liberty, holiness, and happiness, in their 
various relations and interests, as men, Christians, and 
citizens. So far as any individual ‘or. family, any peo- 
ple or state; departs from divine ordinances, in their 
civil or religious: transactions, they rebel against God, 
oppose his government, transgress his law, reject his 
gospel, and incur his wrath, If the preachers of divine. 
truth teach the people, as they ought 'to do, they will 
teach and enforce, by rational and. scriptural argu- 
ments and. motives, the knowledge’ and ‘practice of | 
subjection and obedience to civil and ‘sacred institu- © 
tions and ordinances of divine appointment. They are’ 
under an official and: indispensable obligation to teach ° 
and show their hearers the correct: knowledge ‘and’ 
holy observance of every divine ordinance, ‘whether 
personal: or domestic, ecclesiastical or political. ‘They, \ 
are bound to’ teach these. ordinances, as they respect. 
individuals, families, churches, and” states. “A wise 
preacher: will teach’ individuals, not only. that’ they 
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ought; and why, they ought, to worship God in secret, 

but how they ought to worship him in religious’ retire- - 
ment. He-will teach families; not only that they ought, 

-and why they, ought, to maintain the private worship of 
God and the religious instruction and’ government of 
their households, but also how they. ought. to. rever- 

ence and honor him in the religious duties of the fam- 
ily. He will teach and show churches, not only that — 
they ought, and why they ought, but how they ought, 
- to maintain the ordinances of public worship, and the 
special duties, which they owe to every member of 
the body to which they belong, and the special duties 
_ of each member to every other member and also to 
- the whole body. » Wise preachers’ will teach and show 
‘the fundamental principles of civil government, liberty, 
and order; and the duties of magistrates, citizens, and 
subjects. Neither. individuals, nor ‘communities, have 
any right to do wrong) in their secular interests and 
political: transactions, Nations, cities,. and. towns, .as 
swell as churches, families, and individuals, are bound, — 
bythe immutable principles of moral rectitude, by. the 
law of God and the gospel of his grace, to be true, just, 
and holy in their: public. measures, whether. they re- 
. spect themselves, or other communities, or individuals. 
«It is not to be a, question of expediency, policy, or 
“compact, with. communities, whether they. shall ace 
knowledge. or deny the. existence, perfections, pur- 
poses, government, and agency of Jehovah, as he ex- 
ists in the most glorious ‘Trinity; the personality, hu- 
‘manity; divinity, : mediation, incarnation, atonement, and 
exaltation of the Lord Jesus Christ; the divinity, flex. 
: peat agenny, office, and work. of the tinly Spirits 
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or the inspiration, authority, and perfection of the: 
Bibles It isnot to be decided by any: government, 
nor by any people, whether ‘they shall be bound to: 
remember vand; sanctify the Sabbath; nor what day 
shall be remembered: and- sanctified, as the holy and . 
blessed day. of the Lord their God: nor whether they | 
shall favor and promote ‘the. principles and progress of 
the gospel, regard and. sustain. the ministers and ordi- 
nances of religion, befriend Christians, Christian schools, — 
and Christian churches; and perform the duties of phi-.. 
lanthropy to-all human beings, and of “righteousness 
and benevolence to inferior animals. They are bound | 
_, by-bonds which they cannot break, and. which cannot 

- be-broken ‘nor relaxed, to know and-love ‘the truth, * 
and to do. what’ i is right and good on these subjects. 
All .power.. ‘in heaven and earth is given. to Jesus - 
Christ ;; and his will is to be: done on earth as it is 
done in: heaven ; -and he requires and. binds his minis- 
‘ters to teach all nations to observe all \things whatso- ’ 
ever he commands. ° It is. not left. to. human wisdom : 
and policy, in the state, or in the church, to decide at’ 
what. time the Sabbath shall begin.and end; what shall | 
--‘be'the character and obligations of Christian. ministers 
and civil magistrates; what doctrines shall be taught 
and what: duties: shall be done ; what ordinances shall 
_ be established and observed ;. Ae are the proper sub- 
jects, and what the proper mode, of baptism ; or what 
shall be required in order toa public ‘profession. of re- 
- ligion; or what are. the sare for admission and ra 
communion: at the Lord’s table. | ihe 
») Nor.are Jewish, or. popish, or dreethen yd or. infidel 
read and customs, nor worldly’ mitgeasian nor popu? * 
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+ Jar opinions, nor unholy amusement and. gratification, 


to determine the object, or nature, or manner. of Chris- 


tian psalmody ; which is-to-be: performed, understand- . 


ingly and réverently, to the glory and praise of ‘God, 


in spirit and in truth, by singing and making melody in ' 
the ‘heart to the Lord. Under. the present dispensa- 
tion, musical instruments, in the worship. of God, are 
irrational. and. anti-scriptural and heathenish.-'They 
are an. abomination and provocation in the sight of. 
. God; an injury and reproach to his sery ants and chil- 
‘dren; pepe. an occasion: of offence and wickedness to 
Siaders:i" . Neither i8 it left to states or nations, to. 


- ehurches or. towns, to Christians. or ministers, to .de- 


‘termine, whether ecclésiastical government, discipline, 
‘and order shall. be vested in the pope, in-the bishop, 
the presbytery, synod, or general assembly, the conso- 


- @iation, the association, or‘ any permanent or special ~ 
council. For the Lord Jesus Christ is the head over | - 


all things to.the church... Jesus Christ is King in his 


own kingdom; and none «else can - have any authority 


_,over his subjects in the concerns of. conscience and 


salvation. ‘Every departure from the government, dis- . 


cipline, order, peace, and. truth, which he has appointed 


by his. supreme authority, j is treachery: and rebellion | 
-against him. Nor is it left: for. man to decide what is 


-. trae or false, right or wrong, in. respect to the divine 


ordinance of marriage and domestic relations and obli-. 


“gations ; nor whether the head’ of every family shall be’ 
Olek priest, and king in his own house;,.and’ shall in- ~~ 


- struct, restrain, and. control the: subjects. of his domestic 
“government. Neither ministers, churches; nor parents 
have any ics warrant, or right, to commit the care. 


at 


of souls in Sabbath schools, or Bible classes, to wnau- 
thorized and unqualified instructors, against the divine 
ordinance of parental government and instruction; and’ 
also against a proper attendance on the duties and en- 
Joyments of the Sabbath, and of public worship, and 
the official instructions of Christian ministers. Besides, 
stated’ days’ and'times for prayer and’ praise and other 
religious performances of a public nature, except on 
the Sabbath, without any special event in divine provi- ’ 
dence to require and justily such measures, are not of 
_ Jesus Christ, but are anti-christian and will receive the 
disapprobation of -wwise’ and faithful ministers, of well+ - 
taught churches, and judicious Christians. “From the 
mouth of God and ‘the Lord Jesus Christ, wise: 
preachers: will teach and warn individuals, . families, 
churches, and nations of the sin, guilt, danger, and ruin, 
that await all persons, who profane, abuse, neglect, in- 
crease, or lessen aught in respect to the ordinances’ 
which God has appointed and ‘sanctified for his own 
‘glory, and for his communion with his peoples in his — 
_ kingdom on earth. Ried halo ae 
In respect to churches, they will nat every move- 
_ ment and guard every point, lest, by :any’ means, as | 
_ the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtlety, so their 
minds should be corrupted from the simplicity that is 
in Jesus Christ. Their zeal for the purity, unity, order, 
and peace of the house of God, and for the proper ob- 
_servance of every divine ordinance, will be a constant 
and vehement flame, which many waters ~ cannot 
- quench, nor the floods drown. The jealousy of: God 
for his own worship and honor, and: the wrath and . 
vengeance of his offended and insulted Pee, 
6 : 
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against. rebellious nations, and apostate ye and 


ungodly . families, will arouse a wise preacher to the 


battle, and gird him with strength, that he may’ stand 


in the law-of God, and in the truth and order of the 
_ gospel, and be approved ‘and blessed. of God, when 
-he shall bring the sword against the kingdoms and na- 


tions who have departed from his ordinances and in- 
structions; and when he shall arise, in his fury, against 
unholy and unfaithful churches and families, and shall, 


by seven-fold punishments, avenge the quarrel of his 
covenant. It is only by the ‘faithful and. zealous in- 


struction of his people in the knowledge and observ- 


ance of divme ordinances, that a preacher can secure 
the protection and favor of God, the presence and as- 


. sistance of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the instruction, 


comfort, and strength of the Holy Spirit. Never, until 
ministers and preachers of the gospel know and do 


their duty respecting divine ordinances, will divisions, 


contentions, injustice, oppression, disputes, parties, vio- 
lence, and war, be removed from the church, or from 
the state; and “the kingdom and the dominion and the | 
greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven be 
given to the people of the saints of the Most High. ? 
It is only by the ordinances of his own appointment, 
that God will preserve on earth the true knowledge of 
his nature and existence, that he will glorify his name, 
advance his kingdom, unite his ‘saints, confound his 
foes, remove Satan from this world, and-convert all na-. 
tions to himself.. Every wise preacher will be humble, 

faithful, watchful, zealous, and bold, to know, teach, and 


maintain the commandments and ordinances of God 


and the Lord Jesus Christ, whether personal, domes- 


s | 
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tic, ecclesiastical, or political; that he may help to 
overturn, and overturn, and overturn this world: with its 
unholy interests and establishments; that the: ‘kingdom 
which is not of this world, and which cannot be shak- 
en, may arise‘ and fill, the earth with light, love, and 
peace; with joy, glory, beauty, and praise. 
5. Since .a wise preacher will constantly teach his 

people knowledge, this object will influence and gov- 
ern all his conduct. The great design of his ministry 
will induce. him to give himself to the acquisition and 
communication of divine knowledge. This object will 
influence his sentiments, his affections, interests, exer- | 
tions, and enjdyments. His constant object will move 
and turn his heart, which will govern his conduct. 
His own heart, as well as the bonds of his office, will . 
lead him to separate himself from every secular em- 
ployment and worldly interest, that he may not ‘be 
entangled with the’ affairs of this life, but may devote 
himself, wholly, to the instruction of his people. His 
study will be his chosen home. It will be the place 
of his heart. There he will rejoice to exclude himself | 
from every. intrusion and interruption. In his study he 
- will give himself to prayer, to reading, to reflection, to’ 
meditation, and self-examination. That he may gain 
the proper object of his office and of his heart, what- 
ever is exhibited in creation, providence, and redemp- 
tion, will arrest and engage his attention. The Scrip- 
_ tures, which reveal the counsel of God and the desires 

- of /his heart, a wise preacher will read and study, with 
the most teachable, reverent, humble, and. thankful 
spirit. He will suffer no human authority. and no self- 
ish interest to turn his mind from. the infallible at 
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immutable instructions of divine truth. Nor‘ will he 


_seek, ot desire, to accommodate. the high and holy 
doctrines of the gospel to the pride and folly of, man. 


A ~wise preacher, with some good method, will read 
and study the whole Bible. He will make every sen- 
tence and every sentiment, in the Book of God, an | 
object of attention.. He will be. careful. to understand 
and construe the Scriptures by the -plainest and most , 
evident. principles.. ‘The holiness and sovereignty of 


God, and the sinfulness and dependence of man, which 
- may,be seen and known, independently of the Scrip- 


tures, and: which will be known and felt, with increas+ 
ing certainty, by every ‘person of a good and honest 
heart, will be the primary and fundamental principles, 
by which he will study.-and ‘explain-the Bible.» . . 
By these principles he will discern the doctrines 
and duties of the gospel, on their proper foundation 
and: in their intimate connection ;” so that he will ac-. 
quire real knowledge and assurance on religious sub-. 


jects, and. not.'merely notions and opinions. - The 


first, simple, and certain principles of theology will be - 
a sure and safe guide and guard, in his investigation 
of the most difficult subjects.» As he will be careful to 


’ proceed by the light of truth, so. as to have real. 
'» knowledge, as. far as he forms a decision, he will be 
prepared to examine, with confidence and judgment, 


the various opinions. and controversies which. exist re- 
specting religion... He will desire to know the princi- - 
ples and’ arguments of every- class of. philosophers and 
theologians. , With.a firm and thankful assurance that 


-~ he has the knowledge of the truth, he, will be prepared. 
to receive. aw bahi ought to. be reeolvgns and to. ) reject 
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what ought to be rejected, from ‘the sentiments of ev- 
ery author whom he may read, and -of ‘every person: 
with whom he may converse. The labors of orthodox 
and pious authors he will highly esteem and wisely 
use; but he -will.seriously and practically consider,. 


that there is but one teacher ‘who can demand and 


deserve entire submission to his authority and instruc- 
tions. A wise preacher will perceive and remember, 
that the approbation and influence, which even pious: 


authors receive, are often derived from the errors . 


which they retain, rather than from the truth which ~ 
they teach; and that the errors of such’ authors, as 
they have thesanction of beloved: and worthy names, 
are peculiarly injurious to the thorough knowledge.and- 


direct progress of divine truth: -He will reject from 
their sentiments, with the spirit of religious indepen- 


dence and impartiality, whatever does not agree with 
the lively oracles of God, and the first and most cer- 


ain, principles: of knowledge. 


.The ability, ingenuity, and influence of svihdelie er- S 


rorists, and sectarians, will: engage a large portion of a. 


wise preacher’s attention;-and occasion him a high de- . 
gree of laborious and, profitable employment. What- 


‘ever reason and truth they may advance, he will re 


ceive and use, against themselves, in favor of the gos- 
pel; while their errors and delusions, when tried by. 
the word of God, will serve to confirm and illustrate, 


in-his judgment, the precious instructions of. divine ° 
revelation. By. a thorough and ‘liberal acquaintance 


with their spirit and. object, their opinions and argu- 
ments, he will be prepared to judge and act; with 


~ candor: and fairness, with. honesty and decision, .re- 
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specting the numerous ,and various opposers of the 
truth and grace of the Lord Jesus Christ... Under the 
- influence of divine truth, he will not dare, tamely, to 
follow any human’ leader; nor will: he fear to believe 1 
and teach, though he ‘stand alone, what is plainly - 

taught by the works and by the word of God. . It will 
be his,duty and his honor to advance, and not to re- 
treat in his knowledge and defence of the gospel ; and 
reproach and contempt, for the sake of Christ and. his 
truth, will be his triumph, his strength and joy. 

‘The knowledge and _ love, of’ the truth will.so com- 

fort and satisfy a. wise preacher of the gospel, amidst 
the darkness and vanity, the delusion. and misery, of 
this evil world, that he will most ardently desire, that 
other persons may enjoy communion with him, “in 
‘the fulness of the blessing of the gospel of Christ.” 
The. more thorough and accurate may be his knowl- 
edge of the truth, the more’ highly he will esteem and 
enjoy every single doctrine and duty and blessing of 
the gospel. The farther he advances in his instruc- 
tions, the brighter and pleasanter. will he cause the 

- truth to shine on every subject, which he places before 

the minds of his hearers. Every week will he labor 
and study to make some progress in the truth, that he 
. may, on every successive Sabbath, still teach his peo- 

ple knowledge. He will depend more on the regular: 
services of the Sabbath, which is the’ appointment of - 
‘divine wisdom and goodness, with private instructions . 
‘in the family, and a faithful: attention to every single 
person, who may need and desire special instruction, 
for the salvation of his people, and the promotion of - 
‘religion and morality, than on the contrivance and 
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management of any human schemes, and all human, 
schemes, and measures, and excitements: He will also 
be deeply and solemnly sensible, that the value of the 
Sabbath. to his people: chiefly depends on his own ex- 
ample, his devotions, and studies. 

While he watches over his hearers, with the deep. 
est and tenderest, affections, as they are passing 
through the trials and changes of ‘this life, he will de- . 

_vive from the events of aN providence such instruc- 
tions and admonitions, as shall cause his people to 
hear the voice and see the hand of God, in the good 
they enjoy and in the evil. they suffer. The duties of 
_ his, ministry will produce. in his heart more ardent de- 
sires, and a deeper concern, for:his people, as he per- 
ceives that they and he are rapidly passing from: the 
scenes of time into eternity. ‘To be prepared to stand + 
before God, in the presence of. his people, and before 
_ his people in: the presence of God, at_ the great and 
last day, will become, every year and every week, an 
object of increasing interest and solemnity to a wise 
preacher of the gospel... With such an object before 
his mind and on his heart, nothing can move him from | 
the true design of his office and the constant. object of 
his life.“ Nor will he count his life dear unto himself, - 
that he may finish his course with joy, and the ministry . 
which he has received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
: gospel of the grace of God. In this manner, the great 
and proper object of his’ ministry will influence and 
govern the whole conduct of a wise. preacher. 

6. The ministry of a wise preacher will produce the 
most permanent effects. The effects of his ministry 

rest on the eternal and immutable principles of truth, 
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justice, goodness, and wisdom. . What is built-on this 
solid’ foundation, by a wise preacher, will consist, of 
‘gold, silver, and precious stones; and it will abide, 
when: “ son fire shall try every man’s work, of what 
sort it is.”. Though the appearance of a wise preach- 
er’s work. may not be so great and showy, as the: work 
of such men as: attempt to: build with: wood, hay, and 


stubble, yet the effects: and’ the reward of /his,:labor~°~ 


‘will be vastly greater in reality... The present and ap- 
_parent effects of-his ministry will not arise above the 
> instruction: and knowledge, which he communicates to 
the: minds of his hearers. Yet its real.effects will be 
, as permanent as divine truth, and boundless as eter- 
nity. The object and: influence of a wise preacher 
will not produce such a degree of passion and noise, 
as often exist among an untaught or deluded people, 
whose i ignorance. or error‘is: the mother ‘of their itra- 
tional and unscriptural devotion. But so:far as a peo- 
ple are influenced by such a preacher, their senti- 
ments, affections, practices, and enjoyments will ac- 
cord with the truth} and they. will be holy, useful, and 
aap in’ the sight of God and-man.. 
» The hearers of: such a preacher will nthe faite the 
ferdations which supports the whole system of Chris- 
tianity, which preserves the church of God from de- 
‘struction, which’ secures and promotes the’ highest 
a interests of ‘the universe, which furnishes 'the.: proper . 
‘motives ‘to every Christian duty, and sanctifies and 
elevates the ordinances, services, -and enjoyments ‘of . 
the gospel. hide. 4 
» A people, who are favored sitll the: instructions of 
‘a wise preacher, will know:-the worth | and feel the 
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weight of the heavenly treasures, which God puts into 
such a chosen and polished vessel; though it be of 
the earth, and must soon return to the dust. His ob- 
ject, instruction, and example can not. be hid; but 
they will constantly rise with greater strength, and 
shine with greater clearness and beauty. Though the 
effects of his ministry will not be sudden and violent 
in their progress, they will be permanent, powerful, 
and triumphant. They will continue and advance, 
until they have served to spread the light of truth 
unto the ends of the earth, and to cause the blessings 
of the gospel to prevail to the utmost bounds of the 
everlasting hills. | | 

- Though such may be the effects, of a wise preach- 
er’s ministry, yet he will be first known and _ best 
known to his own people, whom he has constantly 
taught divine knowledge, in the spirit of goodness, — 
with that wisdom, which is the highest gift of God to 
his chosen, beloved, and official servants in the king- 
dom of his own Son. But a wise teacher and preach- 
er of divine truth cannot be known, in the objects and 
duties of his office, without the most solemn and af- 
fecting impressions, and the most durable and awful 
effects. The present influence of his instructions on 
his people is like the light and warmth of the rising 
sun on the air and the earth; and like the dews of 
heaven on the tender herb, and the lovely flowers of» 
the garden; and like showers of rain on dry and 
thirsty lands. Under his ministry every hearer must 
receive the richest blessings from God, or be nigh © 
unto the bitterest and heaviest curses. His hearers 
will be formed, and will form themselves, with peculiar 
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rapidity, into vessels of mercy or vessels of wrath. 
Nor will the effects of his. ministry on his hearers 
cease or lessen, when his eyes shall be shut, and his 
ears shall be closed, and his tongue shall be silent, in 
the grave. . But they will continue and increase in the 
knowledge, holiness, and happiness of saints, and in 
the blindness, sinfulness, and misery of sinners, in the 
future state, unto the end of the world. Then, at the 
judgment of the great day, they will begin in their 
eternal ‘connections and consequences. Yet, they 
will but begin; for they will never, never, never end. 
They will continue and increase in the joys and songs 
of heaven, and in the torments and shrieks of hell, 
‘with the ever-beginning and never-ending periods of 
eternity. 
‘The sentiments, the sermons, the prayers, the la- 
‘bors; the conflicts, and tears of a wise preacher, in ex- 
act proportion to his knowledge, goodness, and wis- 
dom, will be subservient to the glory and praise of 
God, and the honor and joy of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as they shall appear in the vessels of mercy, which 
were prepared unto glory, and in the. vessels of 
wrath, which were fitted for destruction, under his 
ministry, by the holy and sovereign agency of God, 
according to his eternal and most glorious purpose 
and decrees. ‘Wise preachers will for ever be unto 
God a sweet savour of Christ in those who are saved, 
and in those who shall perish; to the one, the savour of 
death unto death, and to the other, the savour of life 
unto life. | 
7. Since there are such reasons, for which a wise 
preacher ought to teach his people knowledge, God 
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most highly favors a people to whom he gives a wise 
preacher of the gospel. There is no other ordinance 
under heaven, given among men, that is so important 
and benevolent, as the Christian ministry. The.in-’ 
struction which God gave, by the teachers of divine 
truth, from. the first promise of the Saviour until his 
appearance on earth, was accounted the greatest of 
the blessings which he bestowed on the world before 
the flood, and on his ancient people. The instruction 
of human beings, in divine knowledge, was the object 


of the Saviour’s ministry on earth... When he ascend- . 


ed into heaven, the richest gifts which he received for 
men, were apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and 
teachers. It is through the instructions of his official 
servants, in the ministry of the gospel, that God re- 
veals and gives himself, with his Son and Spirit, in the 
perfection and glory of his name, to his people, and 
offers himself to every person to whom he sends his 
word of truth and grace. 

In the design and effect of their labors, who can be 
compared to the faithful teachers and preachers of di- 
vine truth? What-names, on the records of time, can 
stand higher and fairer than Enoch and Noah, Moses 
and Samuel, David and Solomon, Elijah and Elisha, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Daniel, and the oth- 
er prophets of God? What names, since the Lord 
Jesus Christ preached the gospel on earth, can be ' 
equalled to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; to 
James, Peter, Jude,-and Paul? In the uninspired vol- 
umes of history, can there be found any persons, 
whose services ought to receive greater honor, from 
God or man, than may be justly given to Augustine, - 
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Waldo, Wickliffe, Luther, Calvin, Knox, and Baxter, 
on account of the instruction which they have given 
to their fellow-men in divine truth? What names de- 
serve to be known and loved in New England, rather 
than John Robinson, John Eliot, Thomas Hooker, 
Roger Williams, Thomas Shepard, Samuel Willard, 
Thomas Clap, Jonathan Edwards, Joseph Bellamy, 
Samuel Hopkins, Stephen West, John Smalley, Jona- 
than Edwards, Jun., Samuel Spring, Nathan Strong, 
Timothy Dwight, Moses Brown, and John Thornton 
Kirkland? And now there is, among the worthies of 
~New England, another name, which no: person, who 
regards the decisions of justice and truth, needs to 
_ be ashamed or afraid to place with the first three, and 
the first of three, among the wise teachers of divine 
truth in New England. 

_ Let Edwards have the praise which his talent pie- 
ty, diligence, faithfulness, and usefulness deserve ; let 
Hopkins have the praise which is due to his self-deni- 
al, honesty, diligence, watchfulness, boldness, patience, 
and faith; yet who, that has had a personal acquaint- 
ance with Emmons, or that knows the wisdom with 
which he constantly taught the people knowledge, can 
refuse, either before God or man, to place him first, 
though not in the order of time, in respect to the puri- 
ty, simplicity, consistency, transparency, amiableness, 
humility, energy, dignity, and beauty of his character, 
and the knowledge, goodness, and wisdom of his con- 
duct in the constant instruction of his people? ? 

- The character of a wise preacher, as it has’ been 
taught and shown in this, sermon, is not a picture of 
fancy. It is drawn from real life, in the bright and 
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pleasant colors of truth. It has been exemplified by 
the late pastor and teacher of the church and people 
in this town. Because he was wise, he.still'taught the 
people knowledge. He taught the true knowledge of 
God and man. That he might teach his people, it was 
his object, from the commencement to the conclusion 
of his ministry, to make constant progress in knowl- 
edge, goodness, and wisdom. His motives in his in- 
structions were. founded on a proper regard to his 
office, his people, the church of God, and God himself. 

That Dr. Emmons may be justly called, not merely 
a wise preacher, but the wise preacher, if the constant 
instruction of his people in divine knowledge be the 
test of a preacher’s wisdom, may be shown by a can- 
did attention to his conduct in his official, character. 
With this burning and shining light before our eyes, it 
is now proposed to state what Dr. Emmons, “accord- 
ing to the wisdom given unto him,” has been and 
done in the duties of his office. 

He was born in East Haddam, in the County of 
Middlesex, in the State of Connecticut, on the first 
day of May, 1745. In his childhood he possessed and 
manifested a peculiar desire for knowledge. But, on 
account of various difficulties and discouragements, he 
was not prepared to offer himself for admission into 
college, until the nineteenth year of his life. Several 
circumstances, which were afflictive and painful, attend- 
ed his examination for an entrance into the College of 
his native state. While Emmons was a student, Yale 
College, for two years and a half, was under the presi- 
dency of Rev. Thomas Clap, whose character and 
conduct had a most powerful and permanent influence 
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in the establishment and promotion of the interests and 

reputation of that distinguished institution. ‘The ben- 

eficial impressions, which were made on, the mind of 
Emmons by that great and good man, were retained 

and mentioned. by him, with reverence and gratitude, 
through his life. The other year and a half of his 

residence in college, Rev. Dr. Naphtali Daggett was 

president. He was a man of more worth. than his con- 

temporaries were generally willing to acknowledge, or 

than his successors have been willing to believe. __ 

‘Though Emmons, before his admission into college, 
had not the advantages which are commonly afforded 
to young men who receive a public education, yet, in the 
judgment of his class, he was accounted worthy of the 
most honorable appointment they had the privilege to 
bestow; as they assigned him the Cliosophic’ ora- 
tion on the conclusion of their examination for the 
Baccalaureate. Such an honor, it will be believed, is 
rarely bestowed on the most favored sons of science, 
when it is considered, that Joseph Lyman, Samuel 
Wales, John Treadwell, and John Trumbull, were 

members of his class. These very eminent gentlemen 

retained a constant and increasing esteem: and affec- 
tion for Dr. Emmons, until the conclusion of their 
earthly existence. 

Through the favor of divine providence, Emmons 
was placed, for his theological preparation for the min- 
istry, under the instruction and in the families of Rev. 
Nathan Strong, of Coventry, and Rey. Dr. John Smal- 
ley, of Berlin. Of Rev. Dr. Smalley, Rev. John Marsh 
says, in his. Ecclesiastical History, he was “a man of 
astonishing logical powers, who contributed more than 
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any one of his age to the progress of theological sci- 
ence.” In many respects, Dr. Smalley never ’had his 
superior, nor his equal, as a teacher and preacher of 
the gospel; among the theologians of New England. 
Dr. Emmons always spoke of him with high esteem, 
and tender and grateful affection. In the year 1769, 
while he resided with Dr. Smalley, he became saving- » 
ly acquainted with the only living and true God and - 
the Lord Jesus Christ, by the almighty power and 
special grace of the Holy Spirit. In the same year, he 
made a public profession of religion and united himself 
to the church in the parish of Millington, in his native 
‘town, which was then in the County of Hartford, but is 
now in the County of Middlesex. Of that church, Rev. 
Diodate Johnson was then the pastor. On the 3d day 
of October, in the same year, Emmons was approved 
by the South Association in Hartford County, to be a 
preacher of the gospel, and a candidate for the office of 
a Christian minister. His approbation to preach the . 
gospel was attended and followed by peculiar difficul- 
ty and opposition, which were very painful to his 
youthful and modest spirit; yet were, as he believed, 
in their effects highly useful to himself. On the 21st 
day of April, 1773, he was ordained the pastor and 
teacher of the church and people in this town. Rev. — 
Dr. Levi Hart, of Preston, in Connecticut, preached 

the sermon at his ordination. The services, on that 

important occasion, were not performed in the meet- . 
ing-house of the parish, but under the open canopy 
of heaven. The audience, generally, sat on seats 
above the ordaining council and the pastor elect. 
From this singular circumstance, Dr. Emmons used 
to say he was ordained under his church and people. 
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Men, brethren, ‘and fathers! God prepared this cho- 
sen vessel for you, and sent him to you, at an affecting 
period in respect to the church and people in this 
place, and also in respect to the churches and the 
people in the American colonies. The difficulties be- 
tween Great Britain and this country had then come 
to a solemn and fearful crisis. Scarcely had your 
youthful and beloved minister found a home among 
you, when the war of our national existence and inde- 
pendence ‘was begun by the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. 

Soon after his settlement in the ministry, God took 
a most effectual method to prepare him for the duties 
and trials of his office, by an awful bereavement, 
which called him to consign his whole family, the wife 
of his youth and his two darling sons, to the lonely 
grave. She died the 22d of June, 1778. His sons 
died in one day, about two months after the death of 
their mother. 

Through the war, you were Gites with his instruc- 
tions, example, and prayers. The scenes and events, 
which arose after the establishment of our national In- 
dependence, in this country, in the church of God on 
earth, and among the nations of the world, during the 
course of his ministry, have been the most astonishing, 
_ that have ever occurred in the records of uninspired 
history. In his day, the conspiracy of infidels and 
atheists against religion, government, and humanity, 
against order, peace, and truth, has shaken the foun- 
dations of kingdoms and nations, and attempted to de- 
stroy from the earth the church and kingdom of God, 
and the name and glory of the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
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his day, the “three unclean spirits, like “frogs, have 
been coming from’ the mouth of the dragon, and from 
the mouth of the beast, and from the mouth’ of the 
false prophet.’ For they. are the spirits. of devils, 
working miracles, which go: forth to the kings ofthe: 
earth and of. the whole world, to gather them to the 
battle of that great day of God. Almighty.” ” « Through, 
_ their influence, infidelity, impiety, delusion, disorder, . 
and wickedness of every name, and if every form,~ 
have arisen in New England, as well as in other parts ~ 
of the -world, above what was ever before known on 
earth.’ Error, folly, and vanity, declension, lukewarm- 
ness, and stupidity, have seized and destroyed many 
churches in this land, and have reached every ‘church 
and parish, every neighbourhood and family. - ‘These 
designs and movements of the deceiver and destroyer, 
of the liar and murderer, Dr. Emmons: has seen, and 
watched, and opposed. with peculiar constancy and’ 
- firmness. In these, times of peril, he yielded nothing - 
of the gospel, in respect to its ordinances and, disci- — 
pline, its doctrines and duties, its promises and threat-. 
enings, its-blessings and: curses, its rewards and pun- ' 
ishments, either to gain the smiles, or to shun the frowns, 
of this false and foolish world. . But from the field of < 
battle, he has often come enriched and adorned with 
the noblest trophies, when he had alone fronted and ° 
fought the enemies.of our God and King, in their bold- 
est and most violent assaults. But, though he was. of-. 
- ten’ and commonly obliged to stand ‘alone in respect 
to assistance and. encouragement from other, ministers, ' 
yet he was determined, in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
Christ, and by. the power and grace of the Holy Spirit, 
sul 8 f , ‘ : 


\ 
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for the truth and glory of the ever-blessed God, not to 
retreat, but to advance in the. terrible warfare against 
the powers of earth and the hosts of hell. 

- And God was with him, inthe exceeding riches-of 
his grace, and in the exceeding greatness of his: mighty 
power, by his word, his Spirit, and providence, to in- 
struct, assist, protect, and comfort him in his conflicts 


‘and. sorrows, and to succeed and“bless his labors for 


the instruction ,and edification of his saints, and the, 
conviction and conversion of sinners: In several sea- 


sons of refreshment from the presence of the Lord, he 


was honored’ and prospered by the Pong igh and 


special effusions of the divine Spirit. 


In the year 1784, there began a general attention to 
religion among his people. .A brief account of that 


precious revival, is given by Dr. Emmons, in his Me- 
 'moir of himself. There was among his people another 
revival .of religion, which began in, February, 1794. 


In the year 1809, his church and people were blessed 
with a third season of special attention to religion. 


: These seasons of peculiar refreshment from the pres- 


ence of the, Lord, through the almighty and invinci- 


~ ble. energy of the Holy Spirit, greatly enlarged and 


strengthened the church in this town, and caused _it to 


be the most numerous of the churches in the vicinity. 
-But this church, under the instruction and guidance of 
its able and faithful pastor and teacher, was more dis- 


tinguished by the sentiments and character of its 
members, than by their number. 
In the time of Dr. Emmons’s- ministry, God. was 


, pleased, by his providence. and Spirit, to cause the 
“most important and affecting, movements, that, have 
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existed since the world was made, for the general and 
permanent prevalence of his gospel among. the nations 
of the earth. Nor was he ‘the last, but with the first, 
to understand and discern the signs of the times, to 
distinguish and. promote genuine revivals of religion, to 
favor the diffusion of religious intelligence, pecuniary*. 
contributions, and the noble designs and exertions of 
missionary societies, and other benevolent institutions. 
He looked over this land and over the earth, day after 
day, and year after year, with ardent desires and con- 
stant prayers, that God would purify,and enlarge his » 
kingdom, and bring all nations to serve, praise, and en- 
joy the living and true ie and the’ Lord Jesus / 
Christ. 

- But the ehurch and vay of his own changeit were, 
ina special manner, before his eyes and on his heart, 
day and night, through the long term of his labors and 
conflicts. “He continued his public services, as’ your 
pastor and teacher, until the 13th day of May, 1827;> 
fifty-four ‘years from his ordination, and. fifty-eight 
years from his approbation to preach the gospel. 
From the conclusion of his public services in the min- 
istry, his concern and affection for you neither ceased 
nor lessened, until his eyes were closed, his voice was 
silenced, and his heart was stilled, by the king of ter- 
rors. . 

You are now called to the final scene of his oatthly 
existence. By this scene, you are most solemnly ad- 
monished to consider and remember the peculiar fa-— 
vors of God to this church and oe by the gift i 
such a preacher. | v 

The character of a wise e preacher i in the selection of 
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the most instructive subjects for his sermons, was emi- 


nently and wonderfully -illustrated . by Dr. Emmons, 
through the whole course of his ministry. He has. 


. done, in.the choice of his subjects, what. has been as-: 


cribed, in» this discourse, to a wise preacher.. He has 
‘given, in his-sermons, more clear, thorough, and’ con- 


stant. instruction in the true knowledge of God- and 


-nian, than has ever been given by any teacher. and: 
preacher of divine truth, except “the holy men of 


God, who spake as-‘moved by the Holy Ghost.” By 
the selection and illustration of the most instructive 
subjects, he has demonstrated and established: the 
great doctrines and duties of religion, as they are 


taught and» shown by the works and by the word of . 


God, in such a manner, as entitles him to be accounted 


the wisest of uninspired theologians. 


Let the character of a wise preacher, in the. composi- 


“tion of sermons, be truly applied to Dr. Emmons, and 


it is believed, that he will be placed, among uninspired 
ministers, without an equal and without a rival, by the 


_instructive'method which he adopted in his discourses, 


and by the wisdom, with which, in this ican he 


~~ still taught the people knowledge. 


By the natural and pathetic delivery of bid sermons, 
he early secured the attention and affection of his | peo- | 
ple. Nor has any man, in ancient or in modern times, 


in any department of eloquence, produced greater and. 
- better effects on the same hearers, for so long a time, 


by: the: power of speech, than were produced by Dr. 


_ Emmons. He studied and labored to speak, in his 


public discourses and private conversation, as he ought 


2 to speak, And he gained, to.a surprising faerie this 


object, of his studies and labors. 
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His instructions were peculiar and powerful re- 
specting divine ordinances, both sacred and civil, pub-— 
lic and private. In this respect he stood alone against - 
the floods of error and delusion, disorder and wicked- 
ness, which have so long and so greatly prevailed ; 
and which yet greatly prevail, both in the church and 
in the state, over this land and over the earth. On no 
other ‘subject were his sentiments, instructions, and 
exertions more important and benevolent, more patri- 
otic and beneficent, than on the ordinances of divine 
appointment. 

In the instruction of students in hein: of whom | 
he had a large number, he excelled every teacher, of 
whom I ever had any knowledge, in any department | 
of education, whether literary,’ scientific, or profes-_ : 
sional. > at 

It would be a reproach to his personal acquaintance, 
it would be an offence in ‘the presence of his church 
-and people, to make any attempt to. show, that the 
wisdom of his. conduct, both public and private, agreed 
with the wisdom of his sentiments and of his sermons. ' 
He spoke as he ought to speak, and he acted as he 
spoke, “walking in all the commandments and ordinan- 
ces of the Lord, blameless.” But they, who were not of 
his people, must have seen him, in the presence‘and | 
in the house of God, with his own people ; they must 
have heard his voice in his prayers and. in. his-preach- 
ing, and have seen his tears, from week to week, and | 
from month to month, year after year, from his early 
_ days even to old age, in order to know, with what 
resolution, with what perseverance, with what. fidelity, - 
with what watchfulness, with what tenderness, with 
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what boldness, with what meekness, with what pa- 
tience, with what zeal, and with what. love, this wise 
preacher still taught the people knowledge. His whole 
conduct was a most: impressive illustration of the dig- 
nity and beauty, with which eminent knowledge, good- 


- ness, and wisdom ennoble and adorn a teacher and 


preacher of divine truth. 
Nor have the effects of his ministry been different, 
from what might have been expected from the wisdom 


of his instructions and conduct. By his influence with 


his own people, he retained their reverence and affec- 
tion and confidence, in the uncommon changes and 
trials of his day, to such a degree, as has been, in the 
same time, entirely unexampled in respect to other 
ministers and their people. What other church and 
people, inthe same time, were so constant, punctual, 
joyful, and solemn in the public worship of God, as 
the church and people in this town? What other 
church has maintained, so watchfully and faithfully, yet 
so tenderly and powerfully, the discipline of the gos- 
pel, as this church under his ministry?’ . What families 
have been instructed, restrained, and governed, so far 
as his ‘eye and voice could reach, with more power 
and greater kindness, than the families in this town, 
while he was their ‘watchman?’ What minister has 
shown more concern for the tempted and needy,: the 
sick and dying, or greater sympathy with the afflicted 


and. bereaved, with sufferers and mourners, and by 


more tender and faithful instruction, and with better 
effect, than was shown by Dr. Emmons? And have 


: not this church and. people.seen and felt the great and 
happy effects of his labors, in their temporal and wees 
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itual interests and enjoyments, in, their seasons of pros- 
perity and adversity? The influence of his ministry 
proves, that he was wise in the end which he pursued, 
and in. the means which he used in the duties of ‘his 
office. ‘Therefore, what the Holy, Spirit recorded of 
the royal preacher in Israel, may be applied, with pro- 
priety and emphasis, to Dr. Emmons; “ Because: he 
was wise, he still taught the people knowledge.” __ 

For the wisdom which was given unto him, and — 
‘which he showed in the constant instruction of his 
people, he may be truly called the Wise Teacher and 
Royal Preacher of New England. Can you, then, re- 
fuse to believe, can you forbear to confess, that no 
other church’ and people, either in your day, or in the 
days of our fathers, even in New England, have been - 
so highly favored, in their spiritual: privileges, as the 
church and people in this town, through the sovereign 
and boundless mercy of God, by the: typlairy, of 
Nathanael Emmons? ~ 

The account of his services and their privileges, by 
his ministry, is closed and sealed, by the will and act 
‘of God, for the judgment of the great day. » He died, at 
three o’clock, on the morning of Wednesday, the 23d of 
September, 1840; sixty-seven years and five months 
_ from his ordination to the. pastoral office, seventy-one 

years from the time he began to preach the gospel, 
| seventy-three years from the time he left college, and 
ninety-five years, four months, and any -three days 
from his birth. | | 

He lived to consign to the grave every person iene 
was a member of the church when he became the 
minister of this parish, every member of his first and. 
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pleasant family, one half of his children by his second 
wife, two beloved daughters and a worthy son, and 
also their most excellent mother, a faithful, kind, and 
wise lady. But who can describe the characters, or 
mention the ages, or call the names, of the multitudes, 
who have gone before him from the people of his 
charge, into eternity? He leaves in his house his 
third wife; and she, this day, commits to the grave 
her third husband, whom she has served and honored 
in the gospel, as she did her two former husbands, 
who were faithful ministers of divine truth. 

The surviving children and grandchildren can find 
in God, but in no other being, the light and comfort 
they need in this time of darkness and sorrow. Their 
darkness and sorrow on earth, will be but for.a mo- 
ment. The light, joy, and glory of their reverend and 
beloved. father, will continue and: increase for ever in 
heaven. Often has he spoken, with humility and sub- 
mission, yet with hope, comfort, and confidence, of his 
own death, and of his admission into the presence and 
‘kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ: When it was 
stated to him, in January, 1838, that there was reason 
_ to believe the time of his death was near, he replied, 
ina manner perfectly characteristic, “J am ready.” 
Increasing humility and gratitude, in view of his con- 
duct towards God, and of the conduct of God towards 
him, were very constant and prevalent the last years 
and months of his life, and afforded the most decisive 
and delightful evidence of his preparation for a trium- 
phant entrance, through the power and grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, into the mansions of eternal purity 
and glory. Near the close of his life, and in prospect 
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of his death, he ‘said, “I am astonished at what God 
has done for me and by me; and I tiink no other per- 
son’ on earth has so iaich oo as I have, to be 
thankful to God.” | eck 

On the 6th of February, the current year, when he 
was asked, if the day of his death might be left to his 
judgment and choice, whether he would mention any 
day for that event, he seriously and promptly’ said, 
“Yes.” Being then asked, on what day he would 
choose to die, he answered, “ The first day of next 
May.” When asked, why he would choose to die on 
that day, he said, “ That day will be the anniversary of 
my birth, and I shall then be ninety-five years old; 
and ninety-five sounds well.” 

_No other sentiments, no other expressions could 
have been more perfectly and sublimely characteristic _ 
of his constitutional temperament, of his’ intellectual 
accuracy and sprightliness, of the acuteness, ardency, 
and joyfulness of his affections, of the dignity and 
loveliness of his moral character, and of his spiritual and 
heavenly attainments. At the moment the sun arose 
and began to shine, he stood, winding up his watch, 
by the fire in his study, which had been the home of 
his heart almost seventy years, as firm and erect as he 
was on the day he was anointed and ordained to his 
sacred office, with that humble and earnest spirit, with 
which he called on God, when he offered his prayers 
and tears for the people of his charge, and with the 
powerful and pleasant tones of voice, with which he 
spoke to his people for God, and his truth and grace, ~ 
while his eyes were filled with tears, yet sparkling ee 
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with joy and triumph, his face shining with life, love, 
and beauty, his soul raised to heaven by the most 
blessed unction of the Holy One, the special presence 
of Jehovah, descending with majesty and mercy, re- 
moved the scenes of earth and time, Emmons de- 
clared to his friend, who was the only person present, 
the solemn and joyful words which I have recorded, 
and which I now publish, in the fear of God and with 
love to man, in view of the terrible decisions of the 
final judgment, and the tremendous retributions of 
eternity ! 

Whose soul is not fired with the quenchless flames 
of patriotism, when he sees Wolfe, the bravest of 
Great Britain’s generals, expirmg on the Plains of 
Abraham, as he triumphs over pain and death, even 
in his early years, because the foes of his country flee 
from the field of battle ? a 

Whose heart does not burn with vengeance against 
tyranny and oppression, when he sees Warren, the 
darling martyr of his country’s freedom and glory, 
bathed in his own blood by the cruel sword of our 
loved mother, and yet honored England, as he dies 
near Bunker’s awful mount? 

Whose eye does not glisten with joy, when he sees 
Chatham, the mightiest of Old England’s statesmen, 
“heart-sick of his country’s shame,” leaning on his 
crutch with feeble limbs, and filled with pain, yet, with 
a voice of thunder, flashing the lightning of his indigna- 
tion against, the unwise counsels of the throne, while 
the haughty Parliament of. Britain fear and tremble 
before him, when, fainting with these last efforts of 
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duty to his country and his God, he is carried from 
public life, to find relief on the bed of death? 

What angel, what Christian, what man does not 
shout in the assurance, that war shall cease from the 
earth, and the sea no more be stained with human 
blood, when he beholds Nelson, the most fearless. and 
successful of European admirals, crowned with victory 
over the proud navy and great nation of France, in © 
the battle of Trafalgar, but at the expense of his 
precious life, and with the tears which yet flow from 
every Christian’s eyes, and the sighs of every pious 
heart, for the sadness and sorrow of his death ? : 

Come, then, and see the man of God, and the ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, in a rural parish of New Eng- 
land, at the age of ninety-four years and nine months, 
so prepared to die, and yet so willing: to live, that his 
mind rests on the minutest circumstance of his life and 
death, with one single request, that he might live to 
finish his ninety-fifth year, for the pleasant sound of 
such a great and good old age! 

Was ever a man more exact and punctual to the 
moments of time? Was ever a minister more constant 
and faithful to the duties of his office? Was ever a 
creature more alive to the weight of sense and the 
worth of sound? God granted him more than he 
asked. Not the number of his years only, but the 
year of his death, the ‘season of the year, the month - 
and the day of the month, the day of the week, and 
the hour of the day, the place and the manner of his 
death, every circumstance, connection, and- conse- 
quence of that joyful and triumphal dissolution, were 
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so appointed, as to be well, and sound well, as to be 
wisest and best. In his life and in his death, he was 
honored, adorned, and blest with the bells, as well as 
with the pomegranates, of his holy office. A good re- 
port will attend his name and his labors, with abundant 
and pleasant fruits, through future ages, until the world 
shall end, and then, in their great and happy effects, 
world without end.. 

By his life and by his death, God loudly calls to this 
church and people, and to every one who has an ear 
to hear, “ Be ye also ready !” 

But with peculiar solemnity and affection is this call 
of God sounded in the ears, and pressed on the heart, 
of every Christian minister. “‘The fathers, where are 
they? And: the prophets, do they live for ever?” 
How soon must every teacher and preacher of divine 
truth give an account, not of himself only, but for the 
souls of his people, to him who died on the cross, that 
sinners might live! We must, my brethren, also give 
an account for the glorious gospel, of divine grace, 
which is most eel and fearfully committed to our | 
charge. : 

God has taught and shown us, by the esioe ile of 
the patriarchs and prophets, of the apostles and mar- 
tyrs, of the Protestants and Puritans, and by a won- 
‘derful succession of ‘pious and faithful pastors and 
teachers in the New England churches and. towns, 
the duty and safety, the honor and wisdom, of official © 
faithfulness, boldness, and zeal in his servants, whom 
he calls to instruct and guide his people, through the 
_ temptations and dangers. of this life, to his kingdom 
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and glory in heaven. But we, my beloved brethren, 
who have known the conduct and enjoyed the instruc- 
tions of Dr. Emmons, have been most highly favored 
and exalted in the privileges and obligations of our sa- 
cred employment. And do we not know, that the 
churches and ‘colleges, the theological institutions and 
benevolent associations, throughout the land, ought to 
be shown .how and why he preached the gospel, how 
and why he studied his sermons, how and why he in- 
structed his students in theology, how he lived, and 
how he died? With his instructions and example be- 
fore us, shall we not be exceedingly unfaithful and un- 
grateful, if we do not use the means, which God puts 
into our hands, to teach and show ministers and magis- 
trates, individuals and families, churches ‘and towns, 
states and nations, the doctrines, which they ought to | 
believe, and the duties they owe to their Creator, their 
fellow-creatures, and themselves? Who are: under 
stronger and more tender bonds to unite their desires 
and prayers, their counsels and exertions, for these im- 
portant and benevolent purposes, than the: ministers 
and churches of New England and of these United 
States? Who can question the ability or integrity of 
that wise teacher or preacher, by whom we have been 
so long helped and blessed in our duties and trials ? 
Was he not soundly and discreetly orthodox and ra- 
tional in his sentiments?. Was he not truly and kindly 
liberal in his spirit and conduct? Was he not spirit- 
ual and scriptural in his affections and devotions ? 
Will not the fathers and the sons of Harvard rejoice 
to give their counsel and aid for the publication of his 
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instructions, in ‘such a manner as shall honor and bless 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and advance 
scriptural orthodoxy and evangelical liberality through 
our land and through the earth ? 

. Can the fathers and the sons of Yale so far forget 
or neglect the duty and honor they owe their 4/ma 
Mater, as to refuse their cheerful and consistent exer- 
tions to promote and extend the reputation and influ- 
ence of their own brother, who was the last and 
youngest of the Old School, and the first and oldest of 
the New School, and the wisest and best of both 
schools, in New England theology ? 

Let Christian ministers of every school, and every 
college of every name and order, do what they ought, 
to show the real character of Dr. Emmons, and there 
is reason to believe and hope, that they will become 
more and more of one heart, and of one mind, in real 
piety, patriotism, and philanthropy. If Christian min- 
isters, who are bound, by special bonds, to be the light 
of the world and the salt of the earth, will know and. 
do their duty, magistrates, citizens, Christians, and 
men will be taught to “render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
-God’s;” and then truth and peace shall abide and 
prevail i in our land, and carry liberty with order, and 
holiness with salvation, to all nations. 

_» QO, then, my brethren, by the tender mercies of our 
common Father, by the blood of our divine Redeemer, 
by the office and work of the Holy Spirit, by the woes 
and sorrows of this troubled earth, by our appearance 
at the final judgment, by the retributions of eternity, 
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be entreated and persuaded to regard your office, your 
people, the church of God, and God himself, with that 
spirit of knowledge, goodness, and wisdom, which shall 
enable and embolden you to teach and preach the true 
knowledge of God and man. And so may you have 
favor and help from God and man, in your constant 
cares and burdens, in your conflicts and weakness. 

But who, more than he who now speaks unto you, 
can need, or who more heartily and humbly request, | 
the countenance and assistance of God and man? 
For on whom do the instructions and admonitions of 
God, by the life and death of Dr. Emmons, fall with 
more weight than on him, whom he: requested, more 
than twenty-two years ago, to preach on this present 
affecting dispensation, and who has enjoyed his con- 
stant friendship almost forty years? Well may I ex- 
claim, though unworthy so to speak, “My father ! my 
father ! the chariot and horsemen of Israel!” 

When such a guide and guard is taken from our 
head, who will not cry, “ Where is the Lord God of 
Elijah?” He lives; he reigns for ever! From his 
throne he says, “ My counsel shall stand; and I will 
do all my pleasure.” 

Though we submit and rejoice, while we fear and 
tremble before him; yet who will not cry, “ Where is 
my Lord and my God; who was dead, and is alive, 
and lives for ever?” He answers, ‘All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth. - Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the | 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit ; teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
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manded you ; andlo, I am with you: sais even unto 
the end of the world.” 

“ Now unto him, who is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly, above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us, unto him be glory in the 
church by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen.” 

‘f Alleluia! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth !”’ 

AMEN AND AMEN, 


APPENDIX. 


No.. I. 


FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


In announcing to the congregation, the order. which is thought 
proper to be observed at the funeral solemnities of the Rey. Dr. 
Emmons, it seems right to say, that there is great propriety in no- 
ticing the event with peculiar attention. ‘The exemplary life, the 
eminent abilities, and valuable works of Dr. Emmons, will secure 
to his memory the high consideration of men; but the people of 
this town, as they have enjoyed for so long a period the benefit of » 
his counsels and services, owe to his memory special tokens of re- 
spect and esteem. 

As a testimony of these sentiments, it is proposed to observe the 
following arrangement at his funeral, which will take place to- 


morrow, at 11 o’clock, (Monday, September 28.) 


ORDER OF PROCESSION FROM THE HOUSE. 


Children of both sexes, two abreast, under direction of D. P, Baker. 
Youth, under direction of George W. Morse. 
Citizens, under direction of A. E. Daniels. 
Strangers, under direction of Capt. D. Baker. 
Church, under direction of John H. Fisher. 
Clergy, under direction of H. C. Fisher. 
Bearers. 
Corpse. 


Mourners, under direction of Maxcy Fisher, 
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ORDER OF PROCESSION TO THE GRAVE. 


Bearers. 
Four Pall Bearers. Corpse. Four Pall Bearers. 
Mourners. 
Clergy. 
Church. 
Strangers. 
Citizens. ‘ 
Youth. 
Children. 
John W. Miller, Marshal. 


N. Miller, M. D., 


W. Fisher, Esq. } Managers, 


‘No. Il. 
CLIOSOPHIC ORATION. 


From Professor Kingsley, of Yale College, 18th November, 1840. 

* At the time Dr. Emmons was in college, an oration, called the 
Cliosophic Oration, was pronounced by some one of the Senior 
class, at the close of their examination for the Bachelor’s degree. 
This exhibition was in July, generally, eight weeks before com- 
mencement. This is the oration which Dr. Emmons delivered in 
1767, The Valedictory Oration, at that time, was delivered when 
the class received their Master’s degree. Dr. Emmons’s class re- 
ceived their Master’s degree in 1770, at which time Samuel Wales, 
afterwards Professor of Divinity, was valedictory orator. The Val- 
edictory Oration was always in Latin; the Cliosophic Oration some- 
times in Latin, and sometimes in English.” 


No. III. 
DEDHAM PILLAR OF LIBERTY. 


Dedham, Nov. 27, 1840. 
Dear Sir, 


The inscription, of which you request a copy, on the granite 
pillar, which was formerly the pedestal of a column erected in 
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honor of the Earl of Chatham, and which stands at the north-west 
corner of the Court-house Square in this village, is this, viz. 


On the West side. 

“The Pillar of Liberty. To the honor of William Pitt, Esq., 
and other patriots, who saved America from impending slavery, 
and confirmed our most loyal affection to king George III., by pro- 
curing a repeal of the Stamp Act, 18th March, 1766. 

‘“‘ Erected here July 22d, 1766, by Dr. Nathaniel Ames, 2d, 
Col. Ebenezer Battle, Major Abijah Draper, and other patriots 
friendly to the rights of the Colonies at that day. 

‘* Replaced by the citizens, July 4, 1828.” 


On the North side. 

“The Pillar of Liberty. Erected by the Sons of Liberty in, this 
vicinity. | 

““Laus Deo. Regi et Immunit™ autoribusq. maxime Patrono. 
Pitt, qui Rempub. rursum evulsit faucibus Orci.” 

The column that was originally on this pillar, and the bust of 
Pitt, which surmounted it, were gone before I came to reside in 
this town, in 1809. The pillar itself was prostrate, and lay at the 
corner, where it now stands, until 1828, when the old inscription 
was made more legible, by touches of the chisel, and the words 
“Replaced,” &c. were added. 

Your friend and ob’t serv’t, 
THeron METCALF. 


Rev. T. WIi..iams. 


No. IV. 
THERON METCALF’S COMMENDATION OF DR. EMMONS. 


“It might occur, one would think, to the discretion of all men, 
and especially clerical men, that the only way, in which lasting 
respect can ever be acquired, is in the pursuit of worthy ends by 
worthy means. Indeed, as a matter of immediate popularity, a 
clergyman would find his account in the bold and faithful discharge 
of his sacerdotal functions, without anxious regard to applause or 
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censure. I need not: refer to Massillon and Oberlin, and other 
honored dead, in proof of this suggestion. But I cannot resist the 
impulse which inclines me to allude to an eminent living divine, 
personally known to many of you, whose plain and unshrinking 
enforcement of his own views of truth ; whose fearless reprehen- 
sion of wickedness in high places and in low; and whose entire de- 
votion, for more than fifty years, to the duties of his profession, 
have secured for him a most extensive and reverent respect, no 
less sincere and profound in the many who reject his peculiar opin- 
ions, than in the few who adopt them. ' I desire to be grateful, that 
in the place of my nativity, such an example of clerical dignity, 
fidelity, and contempt of the popularity ‘ which is run after,’ was 
consiantly before my youthful eyes ; and that such an example of 
‘the popularity which follows’ is still before the eyes of the public.” 
 — Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Brown Univer- 
sity, delivered 5th September, 1832. 

In reference to the above notice of Dr. Emmons, he said, on the 
' 14th of May, 1840, that it was the highest compliment he had ever 
- received, and, in respect to it, he only wished he deserved it. 


———o 


No. V. 


REV. T. WILLIAMS’S NOTE TO HON. T. BURGES. 


East. Greenwich, 6th Noy. 1840. 

_ Hon. Tristram Burczs: 

When I left this state, with my family, in April, 1839, I did not 
suppose I should ever return for a permanent residence. But we 
have seen, that “‘ it is not in man, who walketh, to direct his steps.” 
Since the month of April, the current year, my family have been 
pleasantly located in this town. Some months after our return, I 
had not my usual measure of health and strength, and but little 
employment. For me to exist without labor is not life. 

_ Bya friend my situation was mentioned to Richard W. Greene, 
who immediately, in the spirit of genuine Rhode-Islandism, be- 
stowed on the subject proper attention. Professor Goddard, of 
Brown University, invited me to the rural residence of the late Mr. 
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Ives, in Warwick, soon after Mr. Greene had taken some meas- 
ures for me to be employed, and for my family to be preserved 
from want and distress. In several conversations with Mr. God- 
dard and Mr. Greene, it was proposed that I should commence a 
survey of the state. Mr. Greene and Mr. Goddard advanced, mon- 
ey for the necessities of my family, and I began the proposed sur- 
vey in this town. The result of my inquiries in this town is pre- 
sented to you with this note. 

Before I had entered any other town, I was called to attend the 
funeral of Dr. Emmons. Since my attendance on his funeral, I 
have been wholly engaged in such objects, as are connected with the 
duty which I owe to his worthy name. I hope] shall soon be able to 
resume the survey of this state ; but future scenes are to us so hidden, 
that I cannot be confident respecting any events or objects, only as 
they transpire in the marvellous movements of divine providence. 
This statement, honored Sir, 1 have now made to you, as an apol- 
ogy for my failure in respect to the letters, which I had designed 
to have published before this time, addressed by your kind consent 
to yourself, and as an expression of my present esteem and affec- 
tion towards you, which seems to be increased rather than lessened 
as our years hasten to their conclusion ; especially by the affecting 
dispensations of the ever-living and ever-blessed God, since this 
year began, in the removal of the Rey. Dr. John Thornton Kirk- 
land, who died in Boston, on the morning of the Sabbath, 26th of 
April, 1840, at the age of sixty-nine; and of the right reverend 
and most worthy Nathanael Emmons, D. D., who died at his resi- 
dence in Franklin, at three o’clock on the morning of Wednesday, 
the 23d of September, 1840, in the ninety-sixth year of his age. 
As I know of no other gentleman who will be disposed to sympa- 
thize with me, more understandingly and heartily, in these events, 
than my beloved and worthy friend, whom I now address, I could 
not forbear to indulge myself in the preceding reference to the 
extinction of those bright and shining lights. 

But a special reason, for this present note to you, is the design 
to publish, in some form, the survey of East Greenwich, which I 
shall be encouraged and emboldened to do, should it receive your 
approbation. 

Tuomas WILLIAMS. 
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REPLY OF MR. BURGES. 


Watchemoket Farm, Nov. 9th, 1840. 
Rev. Tuomas WItz1AMs: 

My Dear Sir —I have, with no common feelings, perused your 

very friendly letter of the 6th of this month, addressed to me. 
Whatever may have been the causes which restored you to Rhode 
Island, I rejoice to find you again in this State. It gives me very 
peculiar satisfaction to know, that you are engaged in the labors 
which, as you tell me, you have undertaken. Rhode Island should 
be known for what she really is, not only politically, but also in all 
those other parts of character which make communities truly meri- 
torious. Your proposed “ Religious and Literary Statistics, with 
Miscellaneous Observations,” will, when placed before the public, 
with your usual correctness and candor, greatly advance this 
knowledge. Others. have labored in this vocation, though not in 
those parts of it to which you have been called, by the very meri- 
torious gentlemen named in your letter; but those laborers could, 
from their position, do little more than give an outline of the 
character of Rhode Island, by recalling to memory her almost for- 
gotten, but highly distinguished Revolutionary services, and placing 
before our nation the unequalled industry and enterprise of her 
citizens. 
_ Go on then, my dear Sir; accomplish your purpose ; and all the 
literary, the moral, the pious, all the pure in heart, will bless and 
congratulate you; and, although you may have to encounter the 
scowl and sneer of prejudice and bigotry, yet you will recollect 
that the Great Prototype of all which is good or gracious on earth 
was, when in our world, censured by men of the same spirit, be- 
cause he eat bread with those who were less ritually righteous than 
themselves. 

Whatever may be the feelings of others, be assured that I have, 
with you, a deep sympathy for the decease of those distinguished 
men, whose departure from this life you mention. When such 
lights are extinguished in our world, we anxiously inquire how 
long it may be before others of equal lustre, may, in the course of 
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divine providence, be enkindled, to show to mankind the path of 
wisdom, virtue, and piety. 

One of these gentlemen was known to me by the public voice 
only ; but with Dr. Emmons I was personally acquainted. His 
excellence as a distinguished preacher of the gospel is known and 
acknowledged universally. In this eminent department, I, many 
years ago, knew and admired him. Before that time, he had be- 
come endeared to me by another kind of excellence. Though a 
stranger to him, and not then residing in his parish, “I was sick, 
and he visited me.” To know him as he really was, you must 
have met him by the bed of pain, prostration, and anxiety. Here’ 
I first saw him; and such was his discourse, so pious, so parental, 
so consoling, that it never has, and I think never will be forgotten 
by me. For at this moment, he lives in my memory as he then 
sat by my bedside, the very image, as it seemed to me, of his great 
and gracious Master. 

My dear Sir, should you write the biography of this good man, 
say, if you please, that, among divines, he was the greatest; but 
you can not forget to say, that, among Christians, he was the best. 

Be assured that I am, with great respect, 
Very truly, your friend and ob’t serv’t, 
Tristam Burces. 


INGOs) VeLE. 


DR. WARE’S JUDGMENT OF DR. EMMONS. 


Dr. Ware says of Dr. Emmons, that he is “one of the ablest, 
and clearest, and most consistent writers, that has appeared on the 
side of Orthodoxy.” — Answer to Woods’s Reply, p. 61. 


‘Ts there a man in New England, who would be less inclined, 
without good reason, to make such a declaration in favor of Dr. 
Emmons, than Dr. Ware? Is there in New England a man, who 
is better able than Dr. Ware, to form a correct judgment respect- 
ing the ability, the perspicuity, the consistency, and the orthodoxy 
of Dr. Emmons? How many sorts of real, genuine Orthodoxy. 
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can exist? If the frankiand noble declaration of Dr. Ware in fa- 
vor of Dr. Emmons, be correct, where will Dr. Woods and the 


other Andover professors place themselves in respect to Ortho- | 


doxy?. And where ought they to be placed in the estimation of an 

orthodox and liberal tribunal 2’? — Notes to the Greatest Ser- 

_ mon that ever was preached ; by Demens Egomet. Page 26th, 2d 
edition, 1825. 
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DISCOURSE. 


I appress you, Gentlemen, and our friends 
who are assembled with us, on an occasion of 
more than common interest; as it is your first 
meeting since joining together in a society as 
former pupils of the Theological School in this 
place. Many of you may.look back over .a 
considerable portion of time that has elapsed 
since your residence here. In thus meeting 
with those in whose society we have spent 
some of the earlier years of life, recollections 
are naturally called up of. pleasures that are 
gone, of ties that haye been broken, of hopes 
that have perished, and of bright imaginations 
that have faded away. Such recollections pro- 
duce those serious views of our present exis- 
tence with which religious sentiment is con- 
nected. They make us feel the value of a 
Christian’s faith; of that faith, which, where 
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_ decay was before written on all most dear to 
us, stamps immortality instead. 

_. I:see among you many, who, I know, will 
recall our former connexion with the same 
interest as | do, and whom I am privileged 
‘to regard as friends. As for.those of you, 
Gentlemen, to whom I have not stood in the 
relation of an instructer, we also have an in- 
timate connexion with each other. Your office 
is to defend, explain, and enforce the truths 
of Christianity ; and with the importance of 
those truths no one can be more deeply im- 
pressed than myself. So far as you are faith- 
ful to your duty, the strong sympathy of oe 
good men is with you. 

But we meet in a revolutionary and uncer- 
tain state of religious opinion, existing through- 
out what is called the Christian’ world. Our 
religion is very imperfectly understood, and 
received by comparatively a small number with 
intelligent faith. In proportion as our view 
is more extended, and we are better acquainted | 
with what is and what has been, we shall be- 
come more sensible of the great changes that 
ave long. been, in preparation, but which of 
late have been rapidly developed. The pres- 
ent state of things imposes new responsibilities 
upon all, who know the value of our faith 
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and have ability to maintain it. Let us then 
employ this occasion in considering some of 
the characteristics of the times and some of 
those opinions now prevalent, which are at war. 
with a belief in Christianity. | 

By a belief in Christianity, we mean the 
belief that Christianity is a revelation by God 
of the truths of religion; and that the divine 
authority of him whom God commissioned to 
speak to us in his name was attested, in the 
only mode in which it could be, by miraculous 
displays of his power. Religious truths are 
those truths, and those alone, which concern 
the relations of man to God and eternity. It . 
is only as an immortal being and a creature 
of God, that man is capable of religion. Now 
those truths which concern our higher nature, 
and all that can with reason deeply interest 
us in our existence, we Christians receive, as 
we trust, on the testimony of God. He who 
rejects Christianity must admit them, if he 
admit them at all, upon. some other evidence. 

But the fundamental truths of religion taught 
by Christianity became very early connected 
with human speculations, to which the same 
importance was gradually attached, and for the 
proof of which the same divine authority was 
claimed. These speculations spread out and 
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consolidated into systems of theology, present- 
ing aspects equally hostile to reason and to 
our faith; so hostile, that, for many centuries, 
a true Christian in belief and heart, earnest 
to communicate to others the blessings of his 
faith, would . have experienced, anywhere in 
Christendom, a fate similar to that which his 
Master suffered among the Jews. It would be 
taking a different subject from what I have 
proposed, to attempt to explain and trace the 
causes of this monstrous phenomenon, The 
false representations of Christianity, that have 
come down to us from less enlightened times, 
have ceased to retain their power over, far the 
larger portion of those individuals who form, 
for good or evil, the character of the age in 
which they live. But the reaction of. the hu- 
man intellect and heart against their imposition 
has as yet had but little tendency to procure 
the reception of more correct notions of Chris-— 
tianity. On the contrary, the inveterate and 
enormous errors, that have prevailed, have so 
‘perverted men’s conceptions, have so-obscur- 
ed and perplexed the whole subject, have so 
stood in the way of all correct knowledge 
of. facts, and all just reasoning ; there are so 
few works in Christian theology not at least 
colored and tainted by them; and they still 
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present such obstacles at every step to a ra- 
tional investigation of the truth; that the de- 
gree of learning, reflection, judgment, freedom 
from worldly influences, and independence of ' 
thought, necessary to ascertain for one’s. self 
the true character of Christianity, is to be 
expected from but few. The greater number, 
consequently, confound the systems that have 
been substituted for it with Christianity itself, 
and receive them in its stead, or, in rejecting 
them, reject our faith. The tendency of the 
age is to the latter result. 

This tendency is strengthened by the po- 
litical action of the times, especially in the Old 
World. Ancient institutions and traditionary 
power are there struggling to maintain them- 
selves against the vast amount of new ener- 
gy that has been brought into action. - Long- 
existing forms of society are giving way. The 
old prejudices by which they were propped up 
are decaying. Wise men look with awe at 
the spectacle; as if they saw in’ some vast 
tower, hanging over a populous city, rents 
opening, and its sides crumbling and inclining. 
But in the contest between the new and the 
old, which has spread over Europe, erroneous 
representations of Christianity are in alliance 
with established power. They have long been 
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so. The institutions connected with them have 
long been principal sources of rank and emolu- 
ment. What passes for Christianity is thus 
placed in opposition to the demands of the 
mass of men, and is regarded by them as 
inimical to their rights; while, on the other 
hand, those, to whom false Christianity affords. 
aid, repel all examination into the genuineness 
of its claims. 

The commotion of men’s minds in the rest 
of the scivilized world, produces a sympathetic 
action in our own country. We have indeed 
but little to guard us against the influence of 
the depraving literature and noxious specula- 
tions which flow in among us from Europe. 
We haye not yet any considerable body of 
intellectual men, devoted to the higher depart- 
ments of thought, and capable of informing and 
guiding. others in attaining the truth. There 
is no controlling power of intellect among us. 

Christianity, then, has been grossly misrep- 
resented, is very imperfectly understood, and 
powerful causes are in operation to obstruct. 
all correct knowledge, of it, and to withdraw 
men’s thoughts and affections from it. But 
at the present day there is little of that avowed. 
and zealous infidelity, the infidelity of highly 
popular authors, acknowledged enemies of our 
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faith, which characterized the latter half of 
the last century. Their writings, often dis- 
figured by gross immoralities, are now falling 
into disrepute.. But the effects of those writ- 
ings, and of the deeply seated causes by which 
they were produced, are still widely. diffused. 
There is now no bitter warfare against Chris- 
tianity, because such men as then waged it 
would now consider our religion as but.a name, 
a pretence, the obsolete religion of the state, 
the superstition of the vulgar. , But. infidelity 
_has but assumed another form, and in Europe, 
and especially in Germany, has made. its way 
among a very large portion of nominally Chris- . 
tian theologians. Among them are now to be 
found those whose writings are most’ hostile to 
all. that characterizes our faith. Christianity. - 
is undermined by them with the pretence of 
settling its foundations anew. © Phantoms are’ — 
substituted for the realities of revelation. 

It is asserted, apparently on good authority,. 
that the celebrated atheist Spinoza compos- 
ed the work in which his opinions are most 
fully unfolded, in the. Dutch language, and com- . 
mitted it to his friend, the physician. Mayer, 
to translate into Latin; that, where the name. 
God now appears, Spinoza had written Walure; | 
but that Mayer induced him to substitute the 
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_ former word for the latter, in order partially 


to screen himself from the odium to which he 
might be exposed.* Whether this anecdote be 
true or not, a similar abuse of language appears 
in many of the works to which I refer. The 
holiest names’ are.there ; a superficial or igno- 
rant reader may be imposed upon by their oc- 
currence ; but.they are there as words of show, 


devoid of their essential meaning, and per- 


verted. to express some formless and power- 


less conception. In Germany the theology of 


which | speak has allied itself with atheism, 


with pantheism, and with ‘the other irreligious 
speculations, that have appeared in those meta- 


| physical systems from which the God of Chris- 


tianity is excluded. 


There ‘is no subject of hiktonical inquiry of 
more interest than. the history of .opinions ; 
there is none of more, immediate concern than 
the state of opinions ; for’ opinions govern the 


Vise _ Except in cases of strong temptation, 


men’s evil passions must coincide with or must 
pervert their opinions, before they can obtain 


the mastery. It is, therefore, nota light ques- 


tion, what men think of Christianity. It is a 


question on which, in the judgment of an intel- 


< See Le Clerc’s “ Bibliotheque Aatisane et Moderne ;” Tom. 


XV. p. 433 5 wees XXII. p. 185. 
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ligent believer, the condition of the. civilized 


world depends. . With these views we will , 
consider the aspect that infidelity has taken: 


in our times. 

The latest form of infidelity is distinguished 
by assuming the Christian name, while it strikes 
directly at the root of faith in Christianity, 


and indirectly of all religion, by denying the — 


miracles attesting the divine mission of Christ. 


- The first writer, so far as I know, who main-° 
‘tained the impossibility of a miracle was ‘Spi- 


noza, whose argument, disengaged from the use 


of language foreign from his opinions, is simply | 


this, that the laws of nature are the laws by 
which God is bound, Nature and God being the 
same, and therefore laws from which Nature 
or God can never depart.* The°argument is 


founded on atheism. The denial of the possi- 


bility of miracles must involve the denial’ of 
the existence of God; since, if there be a God, 
in the proper sense of the word, there can. be 


no room for doubt, that he may act in a man-. ~ 


ner different from that in which he displays 
his power in the ordinary operations of nature. 
It deserves notice, however, that in Spinoza’s 


discussion of this subject we find. that affec- 
_tation of religious language, and of religious — 


* See his “ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,” particularly Cap. vi. 
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teverence and concern, which is so striking a 
characteristic of many of the irreligious specu- 
*. lations of our day, and of which he, perhaps, 
furnished the prototype; for he has been re- 
garded as a profound teacher, a patriarch of 
truth, by some of the most noted among the 
infidel philosophers and theologians of Ger- 
many. ‘1 will show from Scripture,’’ he says, 
‘‘that the decrees and commands of God, and 
consequently his providence, are nothing but the 
order of nature.” —“‘If any thing should take 
place in nature which does not follow from its 
_ laws, that would necessarily be repugnant’ to 
the order which God has established in nature 
- by its universal Jaws, and, therefore, contrary 
to nature and its laws ; and consequently. the 
belief of such.an event would cause universal 
doubt and lead to atheism.” * So strong a hold 
has religion upon the inmost nature of man,. 
that even its enemies, in order to delude their 
followers, thus assume its aspect and mock its 


; fones- 


What has heen stated is the great argument } 
of Spinoza, to which every thing in his discus- 
sion of the subject refers ; but this discus- 
sion may appear like the text-book of much 
that has been written in modern times con- 


* Ibid, Cap. vi 
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cerning it. There is one, however, among the 
writings against the miracles of Christianity, 
of a different kind, the famous Essay of Hume. 
None has drawn more attention, or has more 
served as a groundwork for infidelity. , Yet, 
considering the sagacity of the author, and the 
celebrity of his work, it is remarkable, that, in 
his main argument, the whole point to be 
proved is broadly assumed in the premises. 
“Tt is a miracle,” he says, “ that a dead: man 
should come to life ; because that has never been 
observed, in any age or country. . There must, 
therefore, be a uniform experience against every 
miraculous event; otherwise the event would 
not merit that appellation.” ‘The conclusion, if 
conclusion it may be called, is easily made... 
If.a miracle has never been observed in any 
age or country, if uniform experience’ shows 
that no miracle ever occurred, then it follows 
that all accounts of past miracles are undeserv- 
ing of credit. But if there be an attempt to 
stretch this easy conclusion, and to represent it 
as involving the intrinsic incredibility of a 
miracle, the argument. immediately gives way. 
‘¢ Experience,” says: Hume, ‘is our only guide 
in reasoning concerning matters of fact.” | Rx 
perience is the foundation of such reasoning, 
but we may draw inferences from our experi- 
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ence.. We may conclude from it the existence 

of ‘a power capable of works which we have 
never known it to perform; and no. one, it 
may be presumed, who believes that there is 
‘a God, will say, that he-is convinced - by his 
experience, that God can manifest his power 
only in conformity to the laws which he has 
imposed upon nature. 

‘Hume cannot be charged with affecting re- 
ligion ; but in the conclusion of his Essay, he 
‘says, in mockery; “I am the better pleased 
with the method of reasoning here delivered, as 
I think it may serve to confound those danger- 
ous friends, or disguised enemies, to the Chris- 
‘tian religion, who have undertaken to defend it 
by the principles of human reason. Our ‘most 
holy religion’ i is founded on faith, not on reason ; 
and, it is a sure method of exposing it, to put it 
to such a trial as it is by no means fitted to 
endure.” What Hume said in derision has 
been virtually repeated, apparently in earnest, 
by some of the modern disbelievers of miracles, 
who still choose ‘to profess a belief in ‘Chris- 

tianity. - 

To deny that a moinacté is capable of proof, 
or to deny that it may be proved by evidence 
of the same. nature as establishes the truth of 
other events, is, in effect, as I have said, to 
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deny:the existence of God. A miracle can be 
incapable of proof, only because it is physically | 
or morally impossible; since what is possible 
may be proved. To deny that the truth of a 
miracle may be established, involves the denial 
of creation; for there can be no greater mira- - 
cle than creation. It equally implies, that no 
species of being that. propagates its kind ever 
had a commencement; for if there was a. first 
plant that grew without seed, or a first man 
without parents, or if of any series of events 
there was a first without such antecedents as 
the laws of nature require, then there’ wasa 
miracle. So far is a miracle from being incapa- 
ble of proof, that you can escape from the ne- 
cessity of believing innumerable miracles, only 
by believing that man, and all other animals, 
and all plants, have existed from eternity upon 
this earth, without commencement of propaga- 
tion, there never having been a first of any spe- 
cies. No one, at the present day, will maintain 
with Lucretius, that they were generated from 
inanimate matter, by the fermentation of heat 
and moisture. Nothing can seem more simple 
or conclusive than the view we have taken ; but 


we may render it more familiar by an appeal to 


fact. The science of geology has shown. us, | 


that man is but a late inhabitant of the earth. 
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The first individuals of our race, then, were not 
produced as all others have been. ‘They were 
formed by a miracle, or, in other words, by an 
act of God’s power, exerted in a different man- 
ner from that in which it operates according to 
the established. laws of nature, Creation, the 
most conspicuous, is at the same time Ne most 
undeniable, of miracles. 

By any one who admits that Gods exists, 
the proper sense of the words, his power to 
effect a miracle cannot be doubted; and. it 
would be the excess of human presumption and 
folly to affirm, that it would be inconsistent 
with his wisdom and goodness ever to exert 
his power except in those modes of action 
which he has prescribed to himself in what we 
- eall the laws of nature. « 

On the contrary, a religious philosopher may 
regard the unformity of the manifestations of 
God’s power in the course of nature, as solely 
intended by him to afford a stable ground for | 
calculation and action to his rational creatures ; 
which could not exist, if the antecedents that 
we call causes, were not, in all ordinary cases, 
the signs of consequent effects. This uniform- 
ity is. necessary to enable created beings to 
‘be rational agents. The Deity has imposed 
~ upon himself no arbitrary and mechanical laws. 
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It is solely, so far as we can perceive, for the 
sake of his creatures,-that he preserves the uni- 
formity of action that, exists in his works. 
Beyond the sphere of their observation, where 
this cause ceases, we have no ground for the 
belief of its continuance. There is nothing to 
warrant the opinion, that: the Deity still re- 
strains his power by an adherence to laws, the. 
observance of which his creatures cannot rec- 
ognise. We-have strong reasons. for believing 
that such an apparently causeless uniformity — 
of operation would produce, not good, but evil., 
We have no ground for supposing, that the op- 
eration of the laws of nature, with which we 
are. acquainted, extends beyond the ken of | 
human observation; or that these. laws. are 
any thing more than a superficial manifestation 
of God’s power, the mere exterior phenomena 
of the universe. We. have no reason to doubt 
that the creation may’ be full of hidden mira- 
cles. tee: 
But, if the uniformity of the laws of nature, 
so far as they fall within our cognizance, is 
ordained by God for the good of his creatures, 
then, should a case. occur in which a great 
blessing is to. be bestowed upon them, the dis- 
-pensing of which requires that he should act 


in other modes, no presumption would exist 
3 
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against his.so acting. So far as we are able to 
discern, there would be no reason to doubt that 
he would ‘so. act. A miracle is improbable, 
when we can perceive no sufficient. cause in 
reference to his creatures, why the Deity should 
vary his modes of. operation; it ceases to be 


so, when such a cause is assigned. But Chris-. 


_tianity claims. to reveal. facts, a knowledge of 
‘ which is essential to the moral and_ spiritual 
regeneration of men; and to offer, in attestation 
of the truth of those facts, the only satisfactory 
proof, the authority of God, evidenced by mi- 
-raculous displays of his power. ‘The supposed 
interposition of God corresponds to the weighty 
purpose which it is represented as effecting. 
If Christianity profess to teach truths of infi- 
nite: moment; if we perceive, that such is the 
character of its teachings, if, indeed, they are 
true; and if we are satisfied, from the exercise 
of our own reason and the history ‘of the 
world, that they relate to facts concerning our 
relations ‘and destiny, of which we could oth- 
erwise obtain no assurance, then this character 
of our religion removes all presumption against 
its claims to a miraculous origin. 

But incredulity respecting the miracles of 
Christianity rarely has.its source in any process 
of reasoning. It is commonly produced by the 
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gross misrepresentations which have been made 
of Christianity. It has also ‘another cause, 
deeply seated in our nature ;—the inaptitude © 
and reluctance of men to extend their view 
beyond the present and sensible, to raise them- 
selves above the interests, the vexations, the 
pleasures, innocent or criminal, that lie within 
the horizon of a year or a week; and to open: 
their minds to those thoughts and feelings, that 
rush in with the clear apprehension of the fact, 
that the barrier between. the eternal and the 
finite world has been thrown open. A reli- 
gious horror may come over-us, so that 
ae We fain would skulk beneath our wonted covering, 
Mean as it is.” 
Man, indeed, in his low estate, loves the su- | 
pernatural ; but it is the supernatural addressed 
to the imagination, not in all its naked distinct- 
ness to the soul; it is’the supernatural .as 
belonging to some form of faith more connected 
with this world than the future; or regarded as 
the operation of limited beings, presenting a 
semblance of ‘human nature, on whom man can 
react in his turn. But let us imagine, if we 
can, what would be the feelings of an enlight- 
ehed philosopher, were he to witness an unques- 
tionable miracle, a work breaking through the 
secondary agency, behind which the Deity 


? 
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ordinarily veils himself, and. bringing us into 
immediate. connexion with him. We can 
hardly conceive of the awe, the almost appall- 
ing feeling, with which it would be contem- 
plated by one fully capable of comprehending | 
its character, and alive to all its relations. The 
miracles\of Christianity, when they are brought 
home to the mind as realities, have somewhat 
of the same power; dimmed as they are by 
“distance, and clouded over by all the errors that 
false. Christianity has gathered round them. 
If they be true, if Christianity be true, if its 
doctrines be certain ;. it is the most solemn fact 
" we can comprehend, as well as the most joyful. 
It requires, that our whole character should be 
~ conformed to the new relations which it makes 
» known. All things around us change _ their 
-aspect. Life and death are not what they 
were. . We are walking on the confines of an 
-unknown and eternal. world, where none of 
those earthly passions, that now agitate men so 
strongly, can’ find entrance. They bear upon 
them the mark of their doom, soon to perish. 
But from the -revulsion of feeling, that must 
take’ place, when the character of all that sur-_. 
rounds us. is thus changed, and the objects of 
eternity appear before the mind’s eye, it is nat- , 
ural that many should shrink, and endeavour to 
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escape from the view, and to forget it amid the 
familiar things of life ; clinging to a vain. con- 
ception, vain as regards each individual, of an 
unchanging stability in the order of nature. 

Vain, I say, as regards each individual. 
Whatever we may fancy respecting the un- 
changeableness of the present order of things, 
to us it is not permanent. If we are to exist 
as individuals after death, then we shall soon 
be called, not to witness, but to be the subjects, 
of a miracle of unspeakable interest to us. 
‘Death will be to us an incontrovertible miracle. 
For us the present order of things will cease, 
and. the unseen world, from which we may have 
held back our imagination, our feelings, and our 
belief, will be around us in all its reality. 

If it were not for the abuse of language that 
has prevailed, it would be idle to say, that, in 
denying ‘the miracles of Christianity, the truth 
of Christianity is denied. It has been vaguely 
alleged, that the internal evidences of our reli- | 
gion are sufficient, and that miraculous proof is 
not wanted; but this can be said by no one 
who understands what Christianity is, and what 
its internal evidences are. On this ground, 
however, the miracles of Christ were not 
indeed expressly denied, but were represented 
by some of the founders of the modern school . 
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of German infidelity, as only prodigies, adapted 
to rouse the attention of a rude people, like the 
Jews; but not required for the conviction of 
men of more enlightened minds. By others, 
the accounts of them in the: Gospels have been 
admitted as in the main true, but explained as 
only exaggerated and discolored relations of 
natural events. But now, without taking the 
trouble to go through this tedious and hopeless 
process of misinterpretation, there are many 
who avow their disbelief of all that 1s miracu- 
lous in Christianity, and still affect to call 
themselves Christians. But Christianity was a 
revelation from God; and, in being so, it was 
itself a miracle. Christ was commissioned by 
God to speak to us in his name; and this isa 
miracle. No proof of his divine commission 
could be afforded, but through miraculous dis- 
plays of God’s power. Nothing is left that 
can be called: Christianity, if its miraculous 
character be denied. Its essence is gone; its 
evidence is annihilated. Its truths, involving 
the highest interests of man, the facts: which it 
makes known, and which are implied in its 
very existence as a divine revelation, rest no 
longer on the authority of God. All the evi- 
dence, if evidence it can be called, which it 
affords .of its doctrines, consists in the real or 
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pretended assertions of an. individual, of: whom 
we know very little, except. that ‘his history 
must have been most grossly misrepresented. 
It is indeed difficult to conjecture what.any 
one can fancy himself to believe of the history 
of Christ, who rejects the belief of his di- | 
vine commission and miraculous powers. “What 
conception can. such a one form of his charac- 
ter? His whole history, as recorded in the 
Gospels, is miraculous. It is vain to attempt 
to strike out. what relates directly or indirectly. 
to his miraculous authority and works, with the 
expectation that any thing consistent or cohe- 
rent will remain. It is as if one were to 
undertake to cut out from a precious agate 
the figure which nature has inwrought, and 
to pretend, that, by the removal of. this acci- 
dental blemish, the stone might be left in 
its original form. If the accounts of Christ’s | 
miracles are mere fictions, then no credit can 
be due to works so: fabulous as the. pretended 
histories of his life. ,But these supposed mira- 
cles, it has been contended, may be explained, 
‘consistently with the veracity of the reporters, 
as natural events, the character of which was 
mistaken by the beholders. At first glance it 
is obvious, that such a statement supposes mis- 
takes committed by those beholders, the disci- 
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ples and apostles of Jesus, hardly consistent 
with any exercise of intellect ; and, at the 
same time, renders it very difficult to free his 
character from the-suspicion of intentional fraud. 
A little further consideration may satisfy us, 
that, if Jesus really performed .no miracles, the 
accounts of his life, that have been handed 
down from his disciples, give evidence of utter 
folly, or the grossest deception, or rather of 
boths=oes 

But let us suppose, that the account of some 
‘one or more of the miracles of Christ, es- 
pecially: if detached from its connexion, and 
from all’ that determines its meaning, admits of 
being explained as having its origin in some 
natural event. ‘Take any case one will, how- 
ever, it must be admitted, that the explanation 
is not obvious, that it is conjectural ; and, inva 
great majority of cases, it must be allowed, that 
it is merely possible; and that, to render it 
deserving of notice, the principle is to be as- 
sumed, that whatever is supernatural must be 
expunged from his history. We will suppose 
ourselves, then, to: have tried this mode of inter- 
pretation on one narrative, and to have found 
_ it improbable. But, suspending our opinion, let 
us pass on to another solution of a similar char- 
acter. A new improbability arises, and after 
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that a new one. These improbabilities conse- 
quently multiply upon us in a geometrical ratio, 
and very soon become altogether overwhelm- 
ing. Yet I speak not of what may be done, 
but of what has been done. This process of 
misinterpretation has been laboriously pursued 
through the Gospels; * and the result has been | 
a mass of monstrous conjectures, and abortive 
solutions, on which, as we proceed, there falls 
_no glimmering of probability ; and which con- 
tinually shock and grate against all our most 
cherished sentiments of the inestimable value 
of Christianity, of admiration and love for its . 
Founder on earth, and of reverence for its divine 
Author. 
The proposition, that the history of Jesus is> 
miraculous throughout, is to be understood in 
all its comprehensiveness. It is not merely 
that his history is full of accounts of his mira- 
cles; it is, that every thing in his history, what 
relates to himself and what relates to others, is 
conformed to this fact, and to the conception ° 
of him as speaking with authority from God. 
This is what constitutes the internal: evidence 
of Christianity, a term, as I have said, often 


* See for example Paulus’s “ Commentary on the Gospels”; 
and his “ Life of Jesus.” 5 
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used of late with a very indistinct notion of 
any meaning attached to it. ‘The consistency 
_in the representations given by the different 
evangelists of the actions and words of Christ, 
as a messenger from God~to men; their con- 
sistency in the representation of a character 
which it is impossible they should have con- 
ceived of, if it had not been exhibited before 
them, gives us an assurance of their truth, 
that becomes clearer in proportion as their 
writings are more studied and better under- 
stood ; and in connexion with this is the con- 
sistency of their whole narrative ; the coherence 
and naturalness. with which all the words and 
actions of others bear upon events and upon a 
character so marvellous, and imply their exist- 


. ence. 


The words of Christ, equally with his mira- 
cles, imply his mission from God. They are 
accordant only with the conception of him as — 
speaking’ ‘with authority from God. They. | 
would be. altogether ‘unsuitable to a merely 
human teacher of religious truth. So consid- 
ered, if not the language of an impostor, they 
become the language of the most daring and 
crazy fanaticism. I speak of the general char- 
acter of his discourses, a character of the most 
striking peculiarity. In ascribing them to one. 
not miraculously commissioned by God, they 


( 
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must be utterly changed and degraded: What 
is most solemn and sublime must either be re- 
jected as never having been spoken by him, 
or its meaning must be thoroughly perverted ; 
it must be diluted into folly, that it may not be 
blasphemy. 
‘¢f am the good shepherd,’ said Jesus, “ and 
lay down my life for my sheep.” “ For this, | 
the Father loves me; for I lay down my life, 
to receive it again. None takes it from me; but ° 
I lay it down of my own accord. I have a 
commission to lay it down, and I have a com- 
mission to receive it again. This charge I 
received from my Father.” ~‘There are but two 
aspects under which such words can ‘be regard- 
ed, if you suppose it true that they were uttered 
by Jesus. You must say, in effect, with the , 
unbelieving Jews who heard him, ‘He is‘pos- 
sessed by a demon and is mad. Why listen to 
him?” Or the view which we take must be 
essentially that of others who were present; — 
‘«¢ Can ademoniac open the eyes of the blind?” 
Let us look at another passage. ‘To a Chris- 
tian it appears of unspeakable grandeur and of 
infinite moment. It presents before him the 
Founder of his religion as contemplating the 
‘immeasurable extent of blessings of which God 
had:made him the minister, as announcing man’s 
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immortality amid the sufferings of humanity, 
on the threshold of the tomb. 

‘¢T am the resurrection and the life. He 
who has faith in me, though he die, shall live ; 
and he who lives as a believer in me shall 
never die. Hast thou faith in this?” 

Let us go on to the sepulchre of Lazarus. 

“| thank thee, Father, that thou hast heard 
me; and I know that thou hearest me always; 
but I have thus spoken, for the sake of the 
multitude who are standing pues that they 
may believe that thou hast sent. me.’ 

We must, then, believe that Jesus Christ 
was sent by God, commissioned to speak to us 
in his name; or we cannot reasonably pretend 
to. know any thing concerning him. We may 
think it probable, that he was a reformer of the 
religion of his nation, who preached for some 
short time, principally in Galilee; but, having 
very soon made himself an object of general 
odium, was put to death as a malefactor amid 
the execrations of his countrymen, who then 
strove, though ineffectually, to suppress. his fol- 
lowers. Or, we may fancy him an untaught 
but enlightened philosopher, whose character, 
words, and deeds, whatever they were, have 
been absurdly and fraudulently misrepresented 
by his disciples. Or, as the Gospels cannot be 
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regarded as true histories, we may go on to the 
conclusion at which infidelity, in its folly and 
ignorance, arrived within the memory of some 
of us, that no such individual existed, and that 
Christ is but an allegorical personage. But to 
whatever conclusion we may come, if the rep- 
resentation of him in the Gospels be not con- 
formed to his real character and office, no foun- 
dation is left, on which any one can with reason 
pretend to regard him as an object of venera- 
tion, or to consider his teachings, whatever 
effect they may have had upon the world, as of . 
any importance to himself. 

To an infidel, whether he openly sof 
himself to’ be so, or whether he call himself a 
Christian, the history in the Gospels must pre- 
sent an insolvable problem. In the former case, 
he may turn from it, and say that he is not called 
upon to solve it; but in the latter, he is, by his 
profession, bound to do:so. He has taken upon 
himself the task of explaining away the history 
as it stands, and substituting another in its stead ; 
and of so fabricating the new history, that it 
may afford him ground for professing admiration 
and love for the real character of Christ. 


*See Note I. at the end of the Discourse, for “ Some further 
Remarks on the Characteristics of the Modern German School 
et Infidelity.” 
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Tue rejection of Christianity, in any proper 
sense of the word, the denial that God revealed 
himself by Christ, the denial of the truth of the 
Gospel history, or, as it is called in-the lan- 
guage of the sect, the rejection of historical 
Christianity, is, of course, accampanied by the 
rejection of all that mass of evidence, which, in 
the: view of a Christian, establishes the truth 
of his religion. This evidence, it is said, con- 
sists only of probabilities. We want certainty. 
The dwellers in the region of shadows com- 
plain,.that: the solid earth is not stable enough 
for them to rest on. ‘They have firm footing 
on the clouds. 

To the demand for certainty, let it come 
from whom it may, I answer, that I know 
of no absolute certainty, beyond the limit of 
-momentary consciousness, a certainty that van- 
ishes the instant it exists, and is lost in the re- 
gion of metaphysical doubt. Beyond this limit, 
absolute. certainty, so far.as human reason 
may judge, cannot be the privilege of any finite 
being.’ When we talk of certainty, a wise man 
will ‘remember: what he is, and the narrow 
bounds of his wisdom and of his powers.. A few 
years ago he was not. A few years ago he 
was an infant in his mother’s arms, and could 
but express his wants, and move himself, and 
smile and cry. He has been introduced into a 


a a 
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boundless universe, boundless to human thought 
in extent and past duration. An eternity had 
preceded his existence.. Whence came the mi- 
nute particle of life that he now enjoys? Why 
is he here? Is he only with other beings like | 
himself, that are continually rising up and sink- 
ing in the shoreless ocean of existence; or is 
there a Creator, Father, and Disposer of all? Is 
he to continue a conscious being after this life, 
and undergo. new changes; or is death, which 
he sees everywhere around him, to be the real,° 
as it is the apparent end of what would then 
seem to be a purposeless and incomprehensible 
existence? He feels happiness and misery ; 
and would understand how he may avoid the 
one and secure the other. He is  restlessly 
urged on in pursuit of one object after another; 
many of them hurtful; most of them such, as 
the changes of life, or possession itself, or dis- 
ease, or age, will deprive of their power of 
gratifying ; while, at the same time, if he be 
unenlightened by revelation, the darkness of the 
future is rapidly closing round him. What ob- 
jects should he pursue? How, if that be pos- 
sible, is happiness to be secured’? A creature 
of a day, just endued with the capacity of . 
thought, at first receiving all his opinions from 
those who have preceded him, entangled among 
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numberless prejudices, confused by his passions, 
perceiving, if the eyes of his understanding are 
opened, that the sphere of his knowledge is 
hemmed in by an infinity of which he is igno- 
rant, from which unknown region, clouds: are 
often passing over, and darkening what seemed 
clearest to his view, — sucha being cannot pre- 
tend to attain, by his unassisted powers, any as- 
surance concerning the unseen and the eternal, 
the great objects of religion. If men had been 
capable of comprehending their weakness and 
ignorance, and of reflecting deeply on their con- 
dition’ here, a universal cry would have: risen 
from their hearts, imploring their God, if there 
were one, to reveal himself, and to make known 
to them their destiny. ‘Their wants have been 
answered by God before they were uttered. 
Such is the belief of a Christian; and there is 
no question more worthy of consideration than 
whether this belief be well founded. It can be 
determined only by the exercise of that reason 
which God has given us for our guidance in all 
that concerns us. There can be no intuition, 
no direct perception, of the truth of Christianity, 
no metaphysical certainty. But it would be 
folly, indeed, to reject the testimony of God 
concerning all our higher relations and interests, 
because we can have no assurance, that he has 
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spoken through Christ, except such as the con- 
dition of ‘our nature admits of. | 
It is important for us to understand, that, in 
all things of practical import, in the exercise of 
all our affections, in the whole formation of. our 
characters, we are acting, and must act, on 
probabilities alone. Certainty, in the metaphy- 
sical sense of the word, has nothing to do with 
the concerns of men, as respects this life or the 
future. We must discuss the subject of religion 
as we do. all other subjects, when men talk with 
men about matters in which they are in earnest. 
It would be considered rather as insanity, than 
folly, were any one to introduce metaphysical . 
skepticism, concerning causality, or identity, or 
the existence of the external world, or the foun- 
dation of human knowledge, into a discussion 
concerning the affairs of this life, the establish- 
ment of a manufactory, for example, or the 
building of a railroad; or if he should bring it 
forward to shake our confidence in the facts, of 
which human testimony and our own expe- 
rience assure us; or to invalidate the conclu- 
sions, so far as they relate to this world, which 
we found on those facts. But we must use the 
same faculties, and adopt the same rules, in 
judging concerning the facts of the world which 


we have not seen, as concerning those of the 
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world of which we have seen a very-little. If 
it can be shown, according to the common and 
established principles of reasoning among men, 
that Christianity is true; if it can be shown, 
that, to suppose it not true, is to suppose a 
moral impossibility, we need no further evi- 
dence. . When we have arrived at this conclu- 
sion, our ears will be opened to the accordant 
voice from the earth and from the skies, which 
bears testimony to a beneficent Creator. We 
shall find in the immortality assured. to us by 
Christianity, a solution of the problem of our 
present life; a solution, which the very exis- 
tence of that problem confirms. We shall per- 
ceive, that all which -has been taught us by 
God’s revelation, corresponds with all that our 
reason, in its highest exercise, had before been 
striving to establish. Religion will become to 
us.a conviction. And what conviction, I do not 
say more probable, but what conviction, of any 
comparative weight, can be opposed to it? We 
plan for the future; we propose to ourselves 
some object to be attained within a short period, 
or during a course of years. But we. proceed 
throughout, upon probabilities ; upon a probable 
judgment of its value, of our power to secure it, 
of the means at our command, and of the acci- 
dents by which we may be favored ; and, among 
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all these uncertainties, enters one far graver, the 
uncertainty of life itself. Yet we go on.» But, 
if Christianity be true, there is no doubt about 
our ability to attain those objects which a re- 
ligious man proposes to himself; there is no 
doubt of their inestimable value ; and the uncer- 
tainty or the shortness of life at once ceases to 
enter into our calculations.* 

Of the facts on which religion is founded, we 
can pretend to no assurance, except that derived 
from the testimony of God, from the Christian — 
revelation. He who has received this testimony 
is a Christian; and we may ask now, as was 
asked by an apostle; ‘ Who is he that over- 
comes the world, but he who believes that Jesus 
was the Son of God.” Christain faith alone: 
affords such consolation and support as the heart 
needs amid the deprivations and» sufferings of 
life ; it alone gives action and strength to all 
that is noblest in our nature; it alone furnishes 
a permanent and effectual motive for growing ? 
virtue ; it'alone enables man to act conformably , 
to his nature and destiny. This is always true. 
But we ‘may have a deeper sense of the value 
of our faith, if we look abroad on the present 


* See Note II. “On the Objection to Faith in Christianity, 
as resting on Historical Facts and Critical Learning.” 
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state. of the world, and see, all around, the 
waves heaving and the tempest rising. Eyvy- 
erywhere is instability and uncertainty. But 
from the blind conflict between men exasper- 
ated and degraded by injustice and suffering, 
and men corrupted and hardened by the abuse 
of power, from the mutual outrages of angry 
political parties, in which the most unprincipled 
and violent become the leaders, from the fierce 
collision of mere earthly passions and cravings, 
whatever changes may result, no good is to be 
hoped. All improvement in the civilized world, 
all advance _in human happiness, is identified 
with the spread of Christian principles, of Chris- 
tian truth, of that faith, resting on reason, which 
connects man with God, makes him feel, that 
the good of others is his personal. good, assures 
him of a future life of retribution, and, by re- 
vealing his immortality, calms his passions. —, 


Gentlemen, I have addressed your understand- 
ings, not your feelings. But the subject of 
Christianity is one which cannot be rightly ap- 
prehended without the strongest feeling; not 
the transient excitement existing for an hour, 
and then forgotten, but a feeling possessing the 
whole heart, and governing our lives. Of the 
form of infidelity, which we have been consider- 
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ing, there can be but one opinion among honest 
men. Great moral offences in individuals are, 
indeed, commonly connected with the peculiar 
character of their age, and with a prevailing 
want of moral sentiment in regard to such of- 
fences, in the community in which they are 
committed. ‘This may be pleaded in excuse for 
the individual ; but the essential nature of the 
offence remains. It is a truth, which few among 
us will question, that, for any one to pretend to 
be a Christian teacher, who disbelieves the di- 
vine origin and authority of Christianity, and 
would undermine the belief of others, is treach- 
ery towards God and man. If I were to ad- 
dress such a one, I would implore him by all his 
remaining self-respect, by his sense of common 
honesty, by his regard to the well-being of his 
fellow-men, by his fear of God, if he believe 
that there is a God, and by the awful realities 
of the future world, to stop short in his course ; 
and, if he cannot become a Christian, to cease 
to be a pretended Christian teacher, and to as- 
sume his proper character. ; 

If we have taken a correct view of the state 
of opinion throughout the world, you will per- 
ceive, that it is a subject of very serious con- 
sideration, and of individual action, to all. of us 
who have faith in Christianity, and especially to 
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_you, Gentlemen, who have devoted yourselves 

to the Christian ministry. Every motive, that 
addresses the better part of our nature, urges 
you to be faithful in your office. A sincere mor- 
al purpose will strengthen your judgment and 
ability; for he who has no other object but to 
do right, will not find it difficult to ascertain his 
duty, and the means of performing it. He who 
earnestly desires to serve his fellow-men is so 
‘strongly drawn toward the truth, as the essen- 
tial means of human happiness, that he is not 
likely to be turned aside by any dangerous 
error.. Our Saviour referred to no supernatural 
illumination when he said; Jf any one will do 
the will of him who sent me, he shall know con- 
cerning my doctrine, whether it be from God, or 
whether I speak from myself. What you believe 
and feel, it is the business of your lives, and 
this is a great privilege, to make others believe 
and feel. In the view of the worldly, the sphere 
of your duties may often appear humble ; but 
you will not on that account break through it 
to seek for notoriety beyond. Deep and per- 
manent feeling, is very quiet and persevering. 
It cannot fail in its purposes. It cannot but 
communicate itself in some degree to others, 
and it is secure of the approbation of God. 


* 
NOTE f. 


SoME FURTHER REMARKS ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 


THE MODERN GERMAN Scuoot or INFIDELITY, 


Tuar infidelity should take for a disguise the name 
of Christianity, is a remarkable phenomenon of our 
times. It may be explained in part by the fact, that the 
principal leaders of the new Antichristian school have 
been placed in circumstances, in which the profession of 
Christianity was required, either by the nature of their 
offices, as professedly Christian teachers, or by a regard 
to decorum and their worldly interests. But they were 
surrounded by unbelief.. It had thoroughly pervaded 
the metaphysical philosophy of their country. It had 
been at work throughout the literature of continental 
Europe ; and they had neither deep piety, nor. moral 
strength, nor power of comprehension and reasoning, to 
resist its influence. Christianity they abandoned to its 
enemies.. They joined those enemies. But it was 
necessary to have something that might be called Chris- 
iianity ; and they accordingly have given that name to 
multiform and unstable speculations of their own, uncon- 
nected with any established facts or principles ; and in 
framing which, it seems to have been forgotten, that what 
is proposed for belief requires some evidence of its truth. 

These speculations. have been favored by existing 
modes of thinking’ and writing. In rude times, when 


¢ 
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the mind is struggling with half-formed ideas, those 
claiming superior wisdom have usually affected an ob- 
scure, enigmatic, paradoxical style, full of words and 
figures remote from the apprekension of the vulgar. 
Dark sayings are characteristic of one stage in the pro- 
gress of the human intellect. The meaning which is 
not clearly understood by its propounder is thus shel- 
tered from investigation, and his oracles are enabled to 
escape from confutation in the darkness. His teachings 
are magnified by mystery ; and the disciple thinks him- 
self initiated in some esoteric doctrine, too profound for 
‘common minds. Instead of the care with which a true 
philosopher endeavours to express real knowledge in the 
most perspicuous manner, there is a constant striving to 
disguise trivial, erroneous, and extravagant conceptions, 
in unusual forms of language. 

In our own age, by a sort of anachronism, if I may so 
speak, we have had much of this style of writing, partic- 
ularly in-the irreligious speculations we are considering. 
And this has served partially to obscure, I doubt not 
from: the writers themselves, the real character of what 
‘could not have borne the light of day. Iwill quote a 
single sentence, which I happen lately to have met with, 
that may especially serve to illustrate what has been said, 
as it is a professed exposition of the purpose of the 
“New Theology,” and of the object of his own theologi- 
cal life, by one. of the most able leaders of the school. 
‘The greatest and most pregnant idea of the New The- 
ology,” says De Wette, “the establishment of which has 
been the main business of my theological life, is, that 
what is proposed for religious faith must contain nothing 
metaphysical, or only so much as is necessary for a 
clear understanding of the faith ; that its essence is not 
in propositions which are objects of knowledge, but in 
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a pious apprehension of things, purified and enlightened 
by knowledge ;’’* and he proceeds to argue against its 
being founded on an historical acquaintance with Chris- 
tianity. The shadowy meaning of the sentence I have 
quoted, escapes in any attempt to grasp it. Yet this 
fact may not be universally admitted. He who does 
not think clearly himself, whose conceptions are vague 
and inconsistent, is not sensible of the want of defi- 
niteness or meaning in what he reads. He attaches 
some unformed notions to words, that in fact convey no 
coherent ideas; and may regard himself, in conse- 
quence, asa profound thinker, able to comprehend what 
even wise men cannot. | 

I will give one other extract from the article by De 
Wette, just quoted, in which he describes’ what the 
‘* new rational theology ”’ has yet to do. 

“The new rational theology must accomplish the so- 
lution of the problem of producing a living recognition 
of faith in its independence of metaphysical and histori- 
cal knowledge ; so that finally, without resolving the 
events in the history of Jesus into what is merely ideal, 
it may cause them to be received in their ideal signifi- 
cance, as conveying ideas of faith ; not resting the truth 
of Christian faith, as if it were a duty so to do, upon 
common, naked, historical truth ; but confining the his- 


* «¢ Es ist die grésste und fruchtbarste Idee der neuern Theologie (and 
deren Geltendmachung ist die Hauptaufgabe meines theologischen 
Lebens), dass die Glaubenslehre keine Metaphysik, oder doch nur 
soviel davon enthalten darf, als zur klaren Verstandigung des Glau- 
bens néthig ist; dass ihr Wesen nicht in wissenschaftlichen Satzen, 
sondern in dem wissenschaftlich gereinigten und erleuchteten from- 
men Bewusstseyn besteht.” See an article by De Wette on a work 
of Olshausen in the first number, for 1834, of Ulmann and ee 8 
‘© Theologische Studien und Kritiken,” p. 137. 
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torical proof to the few essential events, leaving the rest 
‘open to free inquiry. Especially let it renounce what 
has hitherto been customary, the poor and unscientific 
appeal to miraculous evidence. .. .». . Its last office is 
to make the might of the community of Christians 
again effective, and to plant faith in living power in 
the living life.’’ * 

The profession of belief in what one does not believe, 
on a subject so momentous as Christianity, if it do not 
benumb and gradually destroy the moral feelings, neces- 
sarily produces a bewilderment of mind, that renders all 
objects of religious faith indistinct and uncertain ; that 
mistakes and, misnames them, and gives occasion to 
dreamy speculations, that appear as much out of place 
amid the reasonings of clear-minded men, as would the 
spectres of a diseased imagination, were they to become 

‘visible in the living world around us. Thus it has been 
with the teachers of the new school of infidelity, that 
calls itself Christian. An intelligent believer can read 
but a little way im their writings, without finding that 
they do not mean what he means by Christianity ; though 


*« Die neuere rationale Theologie muss die Losung der Angabe voll-_ 
bringen, den Glauben in seiner Unabhangigkeit von metaphysischer 
und historischer Wissenschaft zur lebendigen Anerkennung zu bringen, 
und zwar in letzterer Hinsicht so, dass sie die Thatsachen der Ge- 
schicte Jesu, ohne sie ideal zu verfluchtigen, in ihrer idealen Bedeu- 

tung, als Trager von Glaubensideen, geltend macht; die Wahrheit 
des christlichen Glaubens nicht (etwa wie ein Recht) auf die gemeine, 
nackte, historische. Wahrheit, grinden, und den historischen. Beweis 
auf die wenigen wesentlichen Thatsachen einschrankt, wahrend sie 
die Untersuchung der ubrigen frei gibt. Insbesondere verzichte sie 
auf die bisher gewohnlicher so kleinliche und unwissenschaftliche 
Fiihrung des Wunderbeweises. , ». .. Sie mache endlich wieder die 
Wichtigkeit der christlichen Gemeinshaft geltend, und pflanze den 
Glauben in lebendiger Kraft in das lebendige Leben.” Ib. pp. 151, 152. 
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it may be more difficult to ascertain what is intended, or 
with what pretence the word is used, as significant of 
their belief. Sometimes it may seem, that the writer re- 
ceives the essential doctrines taught by Christ, though 
not upon his authority. Sometimes, that he regards 
Christian morality and Christian feelings as right, and to 
be applauded. Sometimes he may appear to be affected 
by a single aspect of our faith ; to view it, for example, 
as a system that enlarges men’s charity, and vindicates 


the claims of the poor and oppressed, though this concep- 
_ tion of itis perhaps oftener adopted for popular declama- 


tion, than with any operative sense of the obligations it 
imposes. And sometimes the notion seenis to be, that 
the religious sentiment is natural and universal ; that it 
has manifested itself under different forms, always, how- 
ever, enveloped in mythology, fable, and superstition ; 
that Christianity is the best form in which it has appear- 
ed, and that, therefore, it.is to be respected ; it being, at 
the same time, understood, that Christianity is no perma- 
nent thing, but must, with the advance of men, go on 
improving, and divesting itself more and more of its 
historical relations. . 
But, sometimes, we find a system drawn out by one of 
the professed Christians of whom I speak, and it may be 
worth while to look at a single example, one of the most 
elaborate, to see what resemblance it has to Christianity. 
It is just forty years since Schleiermacher, one of the | 
most noted of the modern German school, published his 
work ‘‘ On Religion.” In a tone of pretension very for- 
eign from the common character of intelligent men, 
he professes to have written it, not “through any deter- 
mination of his judgment,”’ but through ‘a divine call,” 
a “heavenly impulse.” It is a system of pantheism, | 
wrought. up in a highly declamatory style, in which — 
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the language often soars beyond meaning, and in 
which there is scarcely an attempt at what may be 
called reasoning. Religion, according to him, is the 
sense of the union of the individual with the universe, 
with Nature, or, in the language of the sect, with the 
One and All. *' It is a feeling ; it has nothing to do-with 
belief or action; it is unconnected with morality ; 
their provinces are different ; { it is independent of the 
idea of a personal God. § The idea of a personal God. 
is pure mythology. || And‘ the belief and desire of per- 
sonal immortality are ‘‘ wholly irreligious,”’ as being op- 
posed to that which is the aim of religion, “the annihi- 
lation of one’s own personality,” ‘the living in the One 
and All,” ‘the becoming, as far as possible, one with 
the universe.’’ 1 The writer whom I have quoted, par- 
took of the sacrament on his death-bed, as a Christian. 
We may have a striking apprehension of the relation in 
which his system stands to Christianity, if we imagine 
the words of Jesus struck out from the Gospels, and his 
teachings substituted in their stead. 
' Schleiermacher, in his treatise, ** introduces'a elow- 
ing eulogy on Spinoza, commencing with an apostrophe ; 
‘“ Offer with me a lock oF hair to the manes of the holy, 
the wronged Spinoza ; ”’ and, in this eulogy, he pronoun- 
ces him to have stood “ alone and unapproached, because 
he was full of religion and of a holy spirit.’” About the 
same time, Paulus, another German theologian of about 
equal’ note, published the first edition of the collected 
works of Spinoza, in his preface to which he says, that 
“ the superstitious and ridiculous horror of the atheism, 
so called, of Spinoza, was shaken off by his countrymen 


* See particularly pp. 48, seqq.; 4thed. 1831. + pp. 53, 54. f pp. 21, 
seqq. § pp. 110, seqq. || p. 59. 1 pp. 118, seqq. ** pp. 47, 48. 
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earlier than by the intelligent elsewhere.”’ To deny the 
atheism of Spinoza, is merely to contend, that the word 
is not. to be used in its common and established sense ; 
and, such being the case, it may strike us-as a marked 
expression of character, in a pretended Christian divine, 
to talk of a superstitious and ridiculous horror of athe- 
ism. 
The disciples of the new school are in Germany call- 
ed Rationalists or Naturalists. In the last edition of the 
““ Conversations-Lexicon,’’ a work extensively circulated 
in that country, there is an article on ‘‘ Rationalism and 
Supernaturalism,’’.in which the writer, after having as- 
serted the victories of Rationalism over ‘‘the authority — 
of revelation,’ and predicted its final Pompiste triumph, 
thus concludes : ; 
“ But, notwithstanding that Rationalism has obtained 
a decided victory over Supernaturalism on scientific, 
ground, yet, on the other hand, it wants much of having 
attained its full scientific developement. Especially, it is 
still deficient, though much has been done, in a well-. 
grounded psychological proof of the religious nature of 
the human spirit, and in clearly establishing the psycho- 
logical powers on which religion in man is dependent.”’. 
It follows, that what religion is, and especially what 
that is for which the name of Christianity is assumed, 
must be wholly undefined. 
The writer adds one more sentence : “The work of 
David Frederic Strauss, entitled ‘ The Life of Jesus criti-. 
cally treated,’ (2 vols. 1835, 1836,) must give rise to a 
sharp contest between Rationalism and Supernaturalism, 
as it has already called forth many writings in- ple i 
to it.” . 
Few products “a the new German theology have ex- 
cited so much attention as this work of Strauss, the 
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object of which is to’show, that the account of Jesus in 
the Gospels is destitute of historical truth. I-will quote 
at some length what I suppose to be the last exposition 
that the author has given of his notions of Christianity, 
as it appears toward the end of the third edition of the 
second volume of his work (p. 767), published during the 
present year. It may serve as an example of the style 
of thinking and. writing, that characterizes the school to 
which he belongs. 

“ “The key of the whole Christology is this, that the 
subject of those predicates which the Church ascribes to 
Christ, is not to be regarded as an individual, but as an 
Idea, a real idea, however, not as, according to Kant, an 
imaginary one. _ Considered as existing in an individual, 

_in a God-man, the attributes and offices which the doc- 
trine of the Church ascribes to Christ are inconsistent 
with each other ; in the idea of the species, they agree 
together. Humanity is the union of the two natures ; it 
is God become man, the infinite renouncing its infinity 
and becoming finite, and the finite spirit conscious of its 
infinity. * It is the child of a visible mother and an in- 
visible father ; of Spirit and of Nature. It is the worker 
of miracles ; inasmuch as, in the progress of man’s histo- 


, *This language refers to the doctrines of Hegel, whose metaphysi- 
_ cal system is of the latest fashion in Germany, and who ‘maintains 
the unity of Spirit, human and divine, as the element of the universe ; 
_ or, in the words of Strauss, (Vol. IL. p.766,) which cannot be rendered 
* into English so as to give a show of meaning ; “ dass der géttliche 

Geist in seiner Entausserung und Erniedrigung der menschliche, 

und der menschliche in seiner Einkehr in sich und Erhebung iiber sich 

der gittliche ist;” “that the Divine Spirit in its renunciation and 
_ abasement is the human, and the human in its withdrawal into itself, 
and its elevation above itself, is the Divine;” or, as he elsewhere (p. ' 
_ 762) expresses it, that ‘God and man are in themselves [essentially] 
( one:”’ “ Gott und Mensch an sich sind Eins.” 
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ry, the spirit is continually obtaining more full mastery 
over nature, as it exists in man and around him; nature 
being subjected to its activity as a powerless material. It 
is the sinless ; inasmuch as the process of its develope- 
ment is blameless ; pollution cleaves only to the individu- 
al, but in the species, and in its history, isthrown off. Itis 
the being who dies, and rises from the dead; and ascends 
to heaven ; inasmuch as, through the negation of its nat- 
urality [what in its composition belongs to nature], it is 
continually attaining a higher spiritual life, and by throw- 
ing off its finiteness, as a personal, national spirit, a spirit 
of this world, its unity with the infinite spirit of heaven is 
brought out. Through faith in this Christ, particularly in — 
his death and resurrection, is man justified before God ; 
that is, through the quickening power of the idea of | 
man’s essential nature ; for conformably to the view, 
that the negation of naturality and sinfulness, which-is | 
‘ but the negation of a negation, seeing that they are but 
the negation of the spiritual, is the only way for men to | 
attain the true spiritual life, will the individual partake 
of the divinely-human life of the species. . 

“This alone is the absolute purport of the Christolo- | 
gy. That this appears connected with the person and | 
history of an individual, belongs merely to its historical. | 
form.” 

‘Such a passage is adapted to give a strong impression 
of the present’ state of intellectual action in Germany, 
where writing of this kind, instead of being received , 
with universal wonder and derision, is regarded as mat- 
ter of grave discussion, and as belonging to the highest — 
department of philosophy. 

With the vague notions of a Christianity which is not 
that of Christ and God, has been connected, as I have 
said, the doctrine of a Christianity that is to develope | 
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itself, and conform to the progress of the human mind, 
and in which men are continually to make new dis- 
coveries ; and this mode of speaking seems to have been 
adopted by some without any distinct conception of what 
it implies. True Christianity is always the same. The 
facts which God made known by Christ, the facts of his 
existence and paternal character, and of our immortality 
and responsibility, admit of no change and of no adapta- 
tion to the progress of men; and human speculations 
upon them, however far they may be carried, can have 
no claim to be considered as parts of Christianity. If 
indeed such language be used without any other mean- 
ing, than that men, as they grow wiser, will understand 
more correctly the true character of Christianity, and 
that as they grow better, they will feel its influence 
more deeply, then the thought is unobjectionable, and 
we have only to regret the incorrect use of language 
intended for its expression. 

In considering the view which we have taken of the 
state of opinion among many who still call themselves 
Christians, a question naturally arises, upon what ground 
they have erected the systems which they have. substi- 
tuted for Christianity.- It has been in some measure 
already answered. The writers of the school of which 
I speak, are more occupied in undermining Christianity, 
Ahan in providing a stable foundation for-any thing pro- 
posed by them in its stead. Their objections and diffi- 
culties concerning our faith coincide with those which 
acknowledged infidels have heretofore urged ; but they 
seldom, like those infidels, retreat upon the evidences 
of Natural Religion, On the contrary, it is a prevalent 
doctrine with these speculatists, that the argument from 
final causes, as it is technically expressed, is of no 

' worth ; or, in popular language, that there are no marks 
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of design, wisdom, and goodness in the universe, from 
which we may infer the existence and perfections of 
God. At the same time there is among them a very 
common, if not a prevalent, rejection of the belief of the | 
personal immortality of man. 

The most generally received notion seems to be, 
that religion arises out of the nature of man; that it is a 
feeling, a sentiment, an apprehension of something, it is’, 
hard to say what, that is intuitive or spontaneous, though © 
admitting of cultivation. It is not necessary to inquire 
how this doctrine, this new creed, that is to supersede 
all others, may be reconciled with the profession of the 
Christian faith. It is necessary to attend to only one 
consideration. Feelings and-sentiments cannot be ex- 
cited, unless their proper objects are believed or ‘imag- 
ined to exist. We can have no religious sentiment of. , 
the Infinite, unless we have. faith in the one Infinite 

‘Being, the God of Christianity. We can have no 
religious love of the beautiful and true, or, in common 
language, of beauty and truth, if we do not recognise 
something beautiful and true beyond the limits of this 
world. .We can have no feeling of our blessedness as 
formed in the image of God, and made in the likeness of his 
eternity, if we do not believe in our immortality. We can 
have no strong sense of moral responsibility, if we re- 
gard all responsibility as terminating with the very un- 
certain period that may remain to us of life. All feeling, 
I do not say all rational, but all real feeling, must have 
respect to supposed realities, and be founded on the be- 


lief of their existence. However great may be any one’s .. 


tendency to mysticism, his affections cannot be wrought. 
upon by what he regards as nonentities. He who has } 
any religious sentiment must have a religious creed, | 


right or wrong, briefer or more comprehensive. Reli- 
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gious feeling must be founded on religious belief; and, 
in proportion as any one’s belief is clear ‘and, firm and 
true, so will his feelings be strong and permanent and 
operative of good. But all rational belief must be 
founded on reason. ~ 


NOTE II. 


On THE OxpsecTION To FaiTH IN CHRISTIANITY, AS REST- 
~inG on Historicau Facts anp Critica Learnine. 

In the attempts of the German theologians of the 
New School to separate what they call Christianity from 
its historical relations and’ its connexion with the New 
Testament, very much has been imperfectly and ob- 
scurely said upon the impossibility of resting religious 
faith on such foundations. .What is said, though often 
not altogether intelligible, evidently refers to a view of 
the subject which it is important to consider; and.to 
objections that may arise in an intelligent mind. I will. 
endeavour to state them distinctly in my own words. 

It may be objected, then, to Christianity, that reli- 
gion is a universal want, and should be founded on some 
universal principle of our nature ; but that Christiani- 
ty, on the contrary, rests‘on something extrinsic to our 
nature, on testimony. That not only does this testimony 
in itself admit of doubt, but that it requires investigation. 
That the capacity and the means of a proper investiga- 

tion of it are far from being common to all; and that 
many, or rather a large majority, must therefore receive 
Christianity, if they do receive it, without any satisfac- 
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tory evidence of its truth. Nor is this all; it may be 
further objected, that the history of this supposed mi- 
raculous revelation is contained in certain books. In 
them are to be found the doctrines supposed to be made 
known. But a question immediately arises respecting 
the genuineness of those books. It cannot be certainly 
proved ; for certainty is inconsistent with the nature of 
the only evidence that can be produced. ' This evidence 
is, furthermore, such. as requires much learning’ and 
study to enable any one, by himself, to estimate its 
force. And, supposing the genuineness of the books to 
be rendered probable, they are in ancient languages, 
understood by few ; and even when the language is _ 
mastered, still much various knowledge is further ne- 
cessary to give them a probable explanation. By the 
generality, therefore, the historical fact of a revelation, 
the genuineness of its supposed records, and the- purport 
of its supposed doctrines, must all be received on trust ; 
and the few who have the capacity and means of investi- 
gation, can, at best, attain to nothing more than proba- 
ble, not certain, conclusions ; whereas religion, to be 
universal, should have an assured foundation in the very 
nature of man. It can rest upon nothing extrinsic to it. 
I have endeavoured to'state these considerations, which 
well deserve attention, with clearness and force ; avoid- 
ing those loose assertions, and that. indefinite language 
which some have fallen into from want of a distinct ap- 
prehension of what it was their purpose to urge. Let us 
now see what other view can be taken of the subject: 
In one sense, and an. obvious sense of the words, re- 
-ligion is a universal want of man. It is required for" 
the developement of his moral and spiritual powers. He 
is suffering, tempted, and imperfect ; and he needs it for 
consolation, for strength to resist, and for encourage- 
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ment to make progress. It is connected, not with any 
particular faculty or faculties, but with the whole nature 
of man as a moral and immortal being, a creature of 
God. But religious principle and feeling, however im- 
portant, are necessarily founded on the belief of certain 
facts ; of the existence and, providence of God, and of 
man’s immortality. Now the evidence of these facts is 
not intuitive ; and whatever ground for the belief of 
them may be afforded by the phenomena of nature, or 
.the ordinary course of events, it is certain, that the 
generality of men have never been able by their unas- 
sisted reason to obtain assurance concerning them. Out 
of the sphere of those enlightened by divine revelation, 
neither the belief nor the imagination of them has oper- 
ated with any considerable effect to produce the reli- 
gious character. The belief of these facts, if it exist 
independently of Christian faith, must either be a mere 
prejudice, or must be a deduction of reason. But. the 
process of reasoning required to attain the assurance of 
a Christian, if it might have been successfully pursued 
by a very wise, enlightened, and virtuous heathen, never 
was thus pursued ; and it is scarcely necessary to say, 
that to the generality of the heathen world before Chris- 
tianity, the facts, that there is a God, in the Christian 
sense of that name, that man is immortal, and that the 
present life is a state of preparation for the future, were 
not matters of religious faith. Nor was there any like- 
lihood, that without Christianity they would ever become 
so. In rejecting Christianity, because it requires a 
process of reasoning to establish its truth, if we attempt 


to provide any other foundation for religion, it can only — 


be by having recourse to a different process of reason- 
ing, , which experience has shown to be inefficacious, as 
respects a great majority of men. 
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But the rejection of Christianity on the ground just 
stated, and the pretence that the only true, universal 
source of religion is to be found in the common nature 
of man, have been connected by many with the rejec- 
tion of all the reasoning by which those facts that are 
the basis of religion may be otherwise rendered proba- 
ble ; and often with the rejection of all belief in the 
facts themselves. The religion of which they speak, 
therefore, exists merely, if it exist at all, in undefined 
and unintelligible feelings, having reference perhaps to 
certain imaginations, the result of impressions commu- 
nicated in childhood, or produced by the visible signs 
of religious belief existing around us, or awakened by 
the beautiful and magnificent spectacles which nature 
presents. Sometimes, as we have elsewhere seen, they 
are represented as being excited by a system of panthe- 
ism ; a doctrine that rejects all proper religious belief, 
and does not admit of being stated in words expressing 
arational meaning. In this case, whatever feelings may 
exist, they can have no claim to be called religious. 

' There is, then, no other mode of establishing religious 
belief, but by the exercise of reason, by investigation, 
by forming a probable judgment upon facts. | Chris- 
tianity, in requiring this process, requires nothing more 
than any other form of religion must do. He who on 
this account rejects it, cannot have recourse to Natural 
Religion. ‘This can offer him no relief from the neces- 
sity of reasoning ; and still less can it pretend to give 
him any higher assurance than Christianity affords. If 
its voice be. listened to, it will only direct him back to 
Christianity. If he will not refrain from using the name 
of religion, his only resource to escape the. difficulty 
and uncertainty of reasoning, is to take refuge in some 
cloud of mysticism, that belies the form of religion. 
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From those who reject Christianity on account of the 
labor necessary in fully ascertaining its evidences and 
character, it may reasonably be required, that, whatever 
be the new form of religion which they propose, it should 
be generally intelligible, and established by proofs not 
requiring an effort of thought to be expected only from 
disciplined minds ; and proofs, at the same time, as satis- 
factory as they are easy to be understood. But the contrast 
is very great between this reasonable requirement and the 
character of the writings of those by whom the objec- 
tion is urged. On the one hand, these writings are evi- 
dently not adapted tocommon comprehension ; and, on 
the other, in proportion as any one is accustomed to 
think clearly and reason consecutively, so will he be the 
more struck with their uncertain meaning, or the absence 
of meaning, the inconsistency of thought, and the want, 
or the inconsequence, of reasoning. It has even been ' 
made a matter of boasting by the disciples of the school, 
that these speculations are-to be understood only by 
minds of a peculiar cast, prepared for their reception. 

‘But we have not, it may be said, yet removed the difh- 
culty, that the evidence and character of Christianity, 
in order to be properly understood, require investiga- 
tions which are beyond the capacity or the opportunities 
of a great majority of men. Let us then consider to 
what this difficulty amounts. 

In the first place, it is founded merely on the fact, 
' that religious knowledge has the character common to 
all our higher knowledge, that it requires labor, thought, 
and learning to attain it. This is a fact ; and it is a fact 
likewise, that its attainment is attended with peculiar 
‘difficulties, such as do not commonly embarrass men.in 
the pursuit of mere worldly sciences ; since all vices 
and moral defects, all bad passions, sinister motives, low 
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affections, and selfish aims, every thing contrary to per- 
fect sincerity of purpose, operates to draw us away from 
the truth. But these facts are true of the study of reli- 
gion in general, not of that of Christianity alone ; and, 

therefore, form no special objection to the character of 
Christianity. 

All the truths of philosophy, all those helone ing to the 
higher departments of knowledge, all those connected 
with the intellectual and moral progress of mankind, all 
those most important to our worldly comfort and enjoy- 
ments, so far as their recognition has depended on man 
alone, have required strenuous and long-continued efforts 
of intellect to effect their gradual developement, their 
clear exposition, and their general reception. These 
efforts have been made by a few individuals, the instruct- 
ers of their race. The processes of reasoning by which 
these truths are established are now gone over and fully 
comprehended by only a comparatively small portion, of 
men. But the benefit of these truths, the practical re= 
sult of those investigations, are now a common property 
and a common blessing. We are wise through the wis- 
dom of others. Human knowledge is the aggregate 
wealth of civilized man, not the peculiar possession of 
individuals ; and all may share its advantages, whether 
or not they have contributed to it, or even understand 
the means of its accumulation. To take one exam- 
ple ; — throughout the enlightened portion of the world, 
the facts which astronomy has made known are general- 
ly received. These facts are applied to mest important 
purposes, as regards our worldly concerns. By afford- 
ing such facilities, as could not have been imagined be- 
fore they existed, to the intercourse between nations, 
they have rendered incalculable service, in promoting 
civilization, knowledge, and the social virtues. They 
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have made the heavens teach us religion, converting 
them into a natural revelation of God. But astronomy 
is a science which it has been the labor of more than 
two thousand years to bring to its present state. This 
science, its proofs and its relations, are now the study of 
alife. If, then, because what it teaches is not obvious, 
but requires long ‘investigation ; or because its proofs can 
be fully understood but by few ; or because it is not the 
‘result of the unfolding of any faculty or tendency com- 
mon to all men, any one should conclude that the truths 
which it makes known are to be rejected, and the bene- 
fits flowing from them disregarded, he would reason as 

_ wisely as he who reasons in a similar manner concern- 
ing Christianity. 

In the one case, and in the other, and throughout the 
whole sphere of our higher knowledge, the results of the 
intellectual efforts of a few, become the common benefit 
of many. None has made himself master of all the 
departments of knowledge ; n».e has followed out any 
one of them into all its ramifications, and verified for 
himself. every step in the evidence necessary to estab- 
lish his belief. -He wiio fancies he may have done so, 
can have little comprehension of the relations of any 
important subject. Howev:r far one may have carried 
his own investigations, there is much that he receives 
because it is generally admitted as true, or because it is 
stated by writers on whom he is satisfied that he may 
rely. We are not insulated individuals, independent 
thinkers, whose business it is, each to build up a little 
system of his own out of the poor materials that he has 
gathered with the labor of his own hands. . We are 
sharers in the wisdom of our race. The. masse of 
knowledge which enlightened men are continually bring- 
ing into the treasury of human improvement, are soon 
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converted into common currency. Each individual is 
not obliged to dig the ore from the mine for himself. 
Those who think most wisely are instructers of each 
other. They receive much upon each other’s authority. 
The foundation of their wisdom is the aggregate wis- 
dom of the age in which they live. Linked together, as 
we are, intellectually as well as morally, the individual 
makes progress with those about him. Whatever truths 
he may hold, he has not attained them by the unaided 
efforts of his own mind ; he has commenced with some 
share, great or small, in the common stock of knowl- 
edge. It cannot, therefore, be an objection to any truth 
whatever, and, consequently, not to the truth of Chris- 
tianity, that the full comprehension of its character and 
evidence is the result of studies which are pursued only 
by few, and that the many want capacity or opportunity 
to satisfy themselves on the subject by their indepen- 
dent, unassisted exertions. 

But it may be said that no direct answer has yet been 
given to the question, — On what ground is the truth of 
Christianity to be received by those who are unable to 
give themselves to a full study of its evidences? The 
reply is, that it is to be received on the same ground 
as we receive all other truths, of which we have not 
ourselves mastered the evidences ; for the same reason 
that we do not reject all that vast amount of knowledge 
which is not the result of our own deductions. Our 
belief in those truths, the evidence of which we cannot 
fully examine for ourselves, is founded in a greater or 
less degree on the testimony of others, who have examin- 
ed their evidence, and whom we regard as intelligent and 
trustworthy. This is a ground of belief which is uni- 
versal, and which if we relinquish, far the greater part 
of human knowledge must be relinquished with it. The 
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likeness in the essential powers of men’s minds gives 
them a common property in each other’s acquisitions. 
What wise and honest men, who have devoted them- 
selves to the examination of a subject, are satisfied is 
true, we may conclude, unless we can discern some 
special reason to the contrary, that we also should per- 
ceive to be true after similar investigation. This reli- 
ance on the knowledge of others may be called behef on 
trust, or belief on authority ; but perhaps a more proper 
name for it would be belief on testimony, the testimony 
of those who have examined a subject to their convic- 
tion of the truth of certain facts. The reasonableness 
of such belief is constantly implied. In their opinions, 
and practical concerns, men are continually deferring to 
the judgment of those whom they think better informed 
than themselves. We commit our health and lives into | 
the hands of a physician, relying implicitly on his opin- 
ions concerning our disease and its cure, while of the 
correctness of those opinions we may have no means 
of forming a judgment, other than our belief in his in- 
formation and good sense. To take an example from the 
science to which we have before referred ; — very few 
individuals, scarcely one in a million throughout the 
civilized world, have gone through the whole body of 
evidence by which it is demonstrated, that all the mo- 
tions of the bodies of the solar system in relation to 
each other are to be referred to the one law of gravity ; 
yet he would be thought unwise, who, because he had 
not studied this evidence, nor any part of it, should 
therefore doubt the testimony of those who have. In the 
application of this universal principle of belief to the 
evidences and character of Christianity, all that is 
required of an intelligent man, is, that he should admit 
it as an element in his reasoning ; that he should rely, 
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to a certain extent, on the trustworthiness of others who 
have made the subject their particular study ; that he 
should allow the truth of facts which they affirm, and 
which he sees:no cause for doubting. Of the reasoning 
upon those facts he may judge for himself; and he will 
also judge to what extent he should thus receive infor- 
mation on trust. But it is no objection to Christianity, 
that a knowledge of its evidences and its character must 
rest in a certain degree on what is:a universal condi- 
tion of human knowledge, trust in the capacity and hon- 
esty of others. The admission of this principle does 
not weaken the force of its evidences in the mind of any 
man of correct judgment. In maintaining, therefore, 
that the thorough investigation of the evidences and 
character of our religion requires much knowledge and 
much thought, and the combined and continued labor of 
different minds, we maintain nothing that gives to Chris- 
tianity a different character from what belongs to all the 
higher and more important branches of knowledge, and 
nothing inconsistent with its being in its nature a univer- 
sal religion. 

We have seen the reasonableness of believing, to a 
certain extent, on trust ; or, if I may so use the term, 
on testimony. In considering the subject, the reasona- 
bleness of this principle of belief is not to be confound- 
ed with a very important fact concerning it ; the fact 
that it is the actual foundation of belief in a great ma- 
jority of mankind, on almost all subjects lying beyond 
the sphere of personal experience. ‘There are ‘those, 
who, in treating of man, seem to consider themselves as 
types of the human race in its actual condition ; and, 
overestimating perhaps their own powers of investiga- 
tion, indulge in declamation concerning independence of 
thought, in which what is true is applicable only to a 
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comparatively small number. Our first impressions, the 
belief-of childhood, are the result of our trust in the 
testimony of others ; and a similar trust, whether it be 
recognised by them or not, continues to be with a ma- 
jority of men a main source of their opinions. Without 
any reasoning on the subject, we expect the operation of 
this principle of belief. We suppose, as a general fact, 
that one educated as a Roman Catholic, will identify 
that form of faith with Christianity, however wide the 
difference may appear to us. We should regard it as a 
marvel, and as indicating extraordinary intellectual 
energy in the individual, should one brought up as a 
Mahometan become a sincere and intelligent Christian. 
The opinions of the majority of men are determined by 
the intellectual influences acting upon them, which have 
their origin in a few minds. 

The principle, then, of believing on testimony, how- 
ever necessary and universal, may lead, and has led, to 
great errors ; but this characteristic it has in common 
with every other principle of belief, except personal ex- . 
perience or mathematical demonstration. It is further 
to be observed, that all wrong opinions, though they 
may be propagated by it, must have had their origin 
in some other source. To whatever errors this form 
of belief may lead, it is an inevitable concomitant of 
our nature. The generality of men can be no wiser 
than their instructers. 

This view of human belief, as resting in so great a 
degree upon what may be called testimony, serves to 
show strongly the responsibility that lies on all those 
who undertake to influence the opinions of their fellow- 
men, on any subject, by their belief concerning which 
their moral principles or their happiness may be affected. 
Whoever may do so, should have natural capacity for 
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the office ; he should have the requisite knowledge, of 
which extensive learning commonly makes a part ; and 
he should be influenced by no motives inconsistent with 
a love of truth and goodness, by no craving for notorie- 
ty, no restless desire to be the talk of the day, no party 
spirit, and no selfish purpose of maintaining doctrines, 
the profession of which he cannot renounce without the 
loss of some worldly advantage. Before he inculcates 
any peculiar opinions, he should have thoroughly stud- 
ied them, have clearly defined them to his own mind, 
have traced out their relations, and have become per- 
suaded that future investigation will not lead him to 
change them. And further, he should believe himself 
to see clearly, that their promulgation will tend to good ; 
since, if there be a God who rules all things in infinite 
wisdom and goodness, no general law or fact in the uni- 
verse can ultimately tend to evil, and consequently no 
general truth, or affirmation of such law or fact, can be 
ultimately mischievous. In proportion, therefore, as the 
beneficial effect of any doctrine is doubtful, so far is its 
truth doubtful on the supposition that there is a God. 
And if there be not a God, on which supposition truth 
might be mischievous, the moral offence of publishing a 
mischievous truth would still remain. 
Judging from the practice of the day, the responsi- 
bility of which I speak is not greatly regarded ; and we 
may conclude from the language which is freely used, 
that it is not generally understood. Men throw out their 
opinions rashly, reserving to themselves the liberty of 
correcting them, if they are wrong. If you would 
know for what doctrines they hold themselves responsi- 
ble, you must look to their last publication. It deserves 
praise, we are told, for one to confess himself to have 
been in error. It does, without doubt ; as it also de- 
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serves praise for one to repent of a crime and to make 
reparation ; but a wise and good man, as he will avoid 
committing crimes, so, according to his ability, he will 
avoid promulgating errors on important, or unimportant, 
subjects. Another loose notion is, that there should be 
no discouragement, by the expression of moral disap- 
probation, to the promulgation.of any doctrine, what- 
ever may be its character, or whatever may be the 
moral or intellectual qualifications of the teacher ; for 
that this would be putting a check upon freedom of 
discussion. The doctrine may be confuted, it is said, 
if it is erroneous. But it should be recollected that 
many errors are in alliance with men’s passions, vices, 
and follies, and, that when plausibly affirmed, they 
may be readily admitted by those who will not listen to, 
or perhaps could not comprehend, a series of explana- 
tions and arguments. It should likewise be recollected, 
that a writer careless of facts, bold in his assertions, 
and confused and illogical in his conceptions, may com- 
mit more errors in a page, than an able man can con- 
fute in twenty ; that these errors may be so gross, that 
one conversant with the subject may regard the task of 
exposing them as unworthy of him ; and that it is hard 
to condemn such as are capable of informing others, to 
the poor employment of rooting out errors, the growth 
of which is encouraged by those who assign them the 
task. But it is only necessary to attend to the general 
principle, that dependent as we all are upon the informa- 
tion and the opinions of others, no one has a right to 
assume the office of our instructer, who has not labored 
to qualify himself morally and intellectually for its proper 
performance. 

But to recur to our general subject : —I have endeav- 
oured to state the objection, or the difficulty, we have 
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been considering, in the plainest manner, and, admitting 
it in its whole extent, have limited myself to a direct 
reply. It is said, that a great majority of men are 
not capable of investigating for themselves the eviden- 
ces and character of Christianity, and therefore, can 
have no reasonable foundation for their belief in Chris- 
tianity. The direct answer, to which alone we have 
attended, is, that trust in the information, judgment, 
and integrity of others, to a greater or less extent, as it 
is a universal and necessary, is also a rational principle 
of belief. If this be true, any further answer is not 
required ; but very much more might be said to show 
the false view of the subject implied in that objection ; 
and to make it evident, that every one, accustomed to 
thought and reasoning, may, without any theological 
learning, strictly so called, be able to satisfy himself 
of the truth of Christianity by the exercise of his mind 
upon facts that cannot reasonably be doubted. But this 
subject involves he whole evidence of our religion ; 
and it has been my purpose merely to show that this 
evidence is no to be rejected, because it is analogous 
in its character to that by which every other important 
truth is established among men. 

The objection we have been considering goes di- 
rectly against the possibility of any miraculous reve- 
lation from God, as a foundation of our religious belief. 
It would condemn us, as a matter of necessity, to 
the desolation of our ignorance. It would darken its 
shades; for, if Christianity be a delusion, if that religion, 
which the most civilized portion of the world has pro- 
fessed, and the wisest men have believed, be founded in 
error ; if that religion, which has seemed to bring us 
near to God, and to confirm all our best hopes, and 
which has given vigor to every right motive, be false ; 
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then a deeper and more chilling shade falls upon the 
world, and all human reasoning becomes more uncer- 
tain. By the rejection of Christianity, man is not left 
in the state in which he was before its promulgation. A 
new and gloomy marvel appears in the history of our 
race. 

But, in truth, the mere fact that God has made a 
miraculous communication to men forstheir good, con- 
sidered independently of any truths which he may have 
made known, is one of inexpressible interest. It intro- 
duces him within the sphere of human experience, and 
makes his existence a reality to our minds. It givesa 
definiteness to our ideas of him, that nothing else could 
afford. It presents him distinctly to our conceptions and 
feelings in his paternal character. It establishes a rela- 
tion between God and man that could not otherwise 
exist, and immeasurably elevates our race in the scale 
of being. Christianity, simply as a revelation from 
God, rises on the history of man, like the sun on the 
natural world. We may doubt, we may disbelieve it ; 
but it is vain to contend that there cannot be plenary 
evidence of its truth, or that, this plenary evidence ex- 
isting, it cannot be made satisfactory to the generality 
of men. 
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Acts XI. 24, 
Por he was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost, and. of faith: 
and much people was added unto the Lord. 


This was high praise ; the best which any man can receive. 
It was accorded to Barnabus, who, by some, has been accounted 
one of the apostles. He had been selected and sent from the 
mother church at Jerusalem, to consummate the work of estab- 
lishing Christianity in Antioch, then the greatest city in western 
Asia, The work had there been commenced by some disciples 
who escaped from the first persecution against the Christian 
Church. Barnabas executed the ministry committed to him with 
good fidelity, and great success. Having arrived, and witnessed 
the displays of the grace of Gop, his heart was exceedingly an- 
imated and rejoiced ; and with much power he exhorted all the 
new converts, that, with full purpose and stedfast resolution, 
they should hold on cleaving unto the Lorn, in whom they had 
happily believea. He was thus devoted and faithful, because he 
was a good man and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith : and much 
people was added unto the rorp. 

A good man with other requisite qualifications, will be a good 
minister ofthe gospel, Anda minister of this character will gen- 

erally realize success in his evangelical labors, It is a divine 
promise, he that goeth forth bearing precious seed shall doubtless 
eome again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him. 

But who is the good man ? What are the distinctive elements 
and features of his character ? 

We shall attempt to answer this inquiry both in negative and 
posityve form, 
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4. Aman may have a sound, a strong and highly cultivated un- 
derstanding, aud in the use of it, have acquired extensive knowl- 
edge of things connected with moral conduct, and yet failto bea 
subject of moral goodness. Though understanding be absolulely 
requisite to true virtue it is not the same thing ; nor does the for- 
mer secure the latter. Though the tendencies of knowledge are 
strongly to virtue, yet these tendencies may be defeated; defeated 
by imbecility of resolution and by the force of undisciplined appe- 
tites and passions. ‘The man whose knowledge and judgment are 
fitting for a philosopher, may; notwithstanding these great advan- 
tages, act the part of a sinner and a fool. 

2. A manmay be susceptible of all the different descriptions of 
amiable feeliugs ; may be kind, compassionate, generous, great- 
ful and sincere ; but never attain to the true standard and char- 
aracter of moral goodness. There is no moral nature in man’s 
feelings and susceptibilities. The latter are faculties; constituent 
parts of the human mind And though as faculties, they be good 
and indispensible, yet there is no moral virtue in them Nor do 
the feelings and dispositions that originate from them, possess any 
quoral character. 

These are spontaneous and involuniary. They are the unde- 
signed workings of blind sensibilty. They are uot rational acts, 
and of course, have nomoral nature. Nor do the actions,io which 
ahey incite the subjects of them, constitute hima good man, For 
they are occasional not habitual. They are not the fruits of an 
established moral principle. And the same man who is sometimes 
kind, generous, grateful, and sincere, may often be unkind, cruel 
ungrateful, and insincere ; and even habitually selfish, and unjust. 
When wrong affections are dispossessed of their prevalence by 
those which are amiable and benevolent, we may perceive some 
marks of a good character, and not before. 

3..A person may be the subject of religious affections, and of 
Jove to virtue, but, nevertheless, come short of being a good man 
The truth of this proposition is obvious even as a matter of fact. 
Tt cannot be reasonably questioned that mankind are endowed 
with a susceptibility of religious impressions and of love to virtue. 
For without it, they would be in every sense, incapable of piety 
and true goodness, Andwe know, from our acquaintance with, 
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things in the world, that men do have religious emotions, when the 
considerations proper to produce them, are suitably presented. 
"hey have feelings of awe and veneration towards Gop; adwira- 
tion of His power and perfection ; sorrow and contrition for sing 
coumnitted agatnst Him; aod gratitude for benifits received. Pers 
sons in ag unsanctified state may have these, and other, religious 
feelings and seatiments. And they sometimes manifest them in 
exiraodinary forms of ardor and intenseness. And these feelings 
may be as unaffected,and as genuine operations of the religious sus- 
cepitbtlily, in the wicked man as in the righteous. In themselves, 
these sentiments in the former chracter, may be as good as they 
are in themselves considered, inthe latler. The fact is, that true 
moral goodness does not consist in susceptibility,taste, or feelings 
For these are not voluntary and rational acts. Though there 
cannot be a good man without them, yet something further is re- 
quisite to constitute his character. 

4. He is a good mau who who lives agreeably to the dictates of 
his reason and conscience. And what is conscience? It is not rea- 
son alone. Reason of itself cannot be a principle of action ; for 
it is insensidle. It cannot enjoy, love or take pleasure in any pos- 
sible thing. As feeling, when a lone, is blind ; so reason, when 
alone, is dead. Unite them, and they form a principle of action. 
Reason united with that feeling called the love of pleasure becomes 
one principle of action: United with the love ot properly, it becomes 
another; United with love of moral exellence, it forms a third,aud a 
most noble principle of action;United with the religious suscepti- 
bilities, i forms conscience, in the most broad and proper tmport 
of that term, 

It is the part of reason to 1ake, agit were, a survey of all the 
propensities and powers of the mind,and make a suitable estimate 
of them ; to set upon each one its prover value; to determine the 
measure of influence that each one may properly assuine ; to say 
which of them, and how far. some may be indulged ; and which, 
and how far, others should be restrained and subdued. It is the 
part of reason to be the legitimate judge and soverign, the regula- 
for aad ruler. of the mind. But this ruler will be utterly impotent 
it will possess, no efficiency until! it has formed, as it were, a coali- 
tion with some one, a more, of the sentient principles. And it be- 
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jongs to reason itaelf to select its ally. If it select the love of 
pleasure, er the love of property, or the love of reputation, and 
. make either of them the standard-principle of action, a character is 
formed which fails to constitute that of the good man. But when 
reason, instructed by the word of Gop. takes into union with itself 
the moral and religious susceptibilities then is formed the most pure 
and elevated principle, which can actuate and dignify human na- 
ture. This principle is Conscience. And when conscience be- 
comes the habitual and efficient principle of action, the subject is a 
good man The wicked man’s concience is feeble and inefficient. 
Tt may warn, interrupt, and greatly angoy. and even lorment, but 
it fails to lead and govern him In the good man, conscience 
speaks and its mandate is obeyed. The various propensities aad 
powers of the soul, are by the discipline of conscience, subjected 
to its authority. The sentient principles do homage to the intel- 
Jectual and moral. The good man has learned the lesson of salf-de- 
nial. It is not his great inquiry—wh t will afford me presen! en- 
jgoyment ; but the future approbation of my own he rl: Not, what 
is for my individual interest ; bnt what is my duty, and most filling 
my rational and moral nature. The good min, meeting temptations, 
stands against them ~ He is self-possessed when provoked to anger; 
he is femperat and chaste whe. surrounded with incentives to in- 
proper indulgenes; he keeps himself in ‘he fear of God, aotwith- 
gianding he lives in the midst of the ungodly and profane. 

5 The good man is the true christian. Barnabas was full of faith. 
And every good man ts a subject of faath. There is doubtless, in 
human nature a susceptibility to believe, so that the first acts of 
faith, even in the good man, are not exclusively the fruits of rea- 
son’ Inthe result, however the acts of the former become ac- 
cordant to he dictates of the latter | He belives what is true, and 
believes it on proper evidence. He believes in Gop ; and in the 
Bible as containing a revelation from Him ; and inthe Lord Je- 
sus Christ asthe Son of Gop, and Savior of the world. And by 
means of his faith, the good man obtains the most important 
knowledge, for the regulation of bis heart and life. By faith be 
is ushered, as It were, into a new world, in which are new elements, 
a vew heavens and anew earth. He hecomes acquainted with re- 


alities and relations of the most interesting description, He is 
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eaused to regard himself as a subject of ascountability to his Creas 
tor; of probation for eternity, as having life and death «laced be- 
fore him. By these considerations all the powers of bis mind are 
moved. He lives as seeing things invisible ; believing that they 
wihosow to the flesh shali reap corruption, and those who sow 
to the spirit, shail reap life everlasting. 

By faith he knows that the Lord Jesus Christ hath wrought 
out redemption for all those who obey him, and that there is no 
other name which bringeth salvation — By faith he takes hold on 
the promises of eternal life, and ts prompted to give all diligence 
to make his calling and election sure. He feels an assurance 
that there is laid up in heaven, for every faithful follower of the 
Loid Jesus Christ, a crown of life ; an exceedingly great and 
eternal weight of glory And as he draws near the bourne of 
his earthly sojourn, there are some, more or less lucid prospects; 
some bright gleams from the world of glory; some happy mo- 
ments in which he triumphs over the last and greatest enemy of 
human nature; being able to say—I have a desire to depart and 
be with Christ; for me to die is gain. Though T walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death. [ will fear no evil. And thus 
he finishes his course with joy. The end of that man is peace. 

6. Barnabus was full of the Holy Ghost. And every true 
Christian is tought of God. Suchis the faet as stated in the 
holy Bible. It is not a privilege pecultar to prophets and apos- 
tles to bave the Holy Ghost dwelling in them. It is the common 
privilege of all true saints. Though the former only had the 
Spirit in its supernatural dispensation, yet the latter are blessed 
w th its ordinary influences, ‘ And they shall be all taught of 
God” They are declared to be God’s husbandry; God’s buld- 
ing. So that vo man sincerely believes and professess that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, but by the Holy Ghost. All true 
Christians are born of God Of fis owa will he begat them, by 
the word of truth fu regard to the manner in which the Divine 
influence is exerted, we can say but little. The wind bloweta 
where it listeth) We may be confident, however, that it is inthe 
form of moral power, not physical; that it operates on the under- 
slanding, and through the medium of that, upon the will, the af- 


feetions and habits of the soul, As it is ky means of truth, that 
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the mind is énlightened and sanctified; if must be that the power 
of the Spirit works its office by exhibiting and impressing it upon 
the souls of believers. This sentiment accords with the repre- 
sentation of Scripture. Christians are declared to be sanctified 
through faith in Christ. To be born of the incorruptible seed of 
the word of God. 

We have now briefly described the good man. He is one who 
has a correct conscience. and who lives conformably lo us dictates. 
This is his distinctive character. And the character opposite to 
it is the man who is actuated by his appetites, feelings and de- 
sires, without subjecting them to the gontroul of reason and re- 
ligious principle. The good man has faith in Gop, He receives 
the Bible as a record of the Divine Will. His faith becomes 
identified with conscience; with conviction of duty. By keeping 
a good conscience, he brings every thought into subjection to 
Christ. He walks humbly before Gop, imitates the example of 
his Saviour, lives by faith. and thus lavs hold on eternal life. 

From what has been advanced in this discourse, if correct, 
some important inferences may be deducted. We can only 
briefly notice a few of them. 

1. We may learn that certain theories concerning the first 
principles of moral goodness are not periectly correct. It is main- 
tained, by some, that it consists in obeying the dictates of reason. 
But reason, pure reason, is wholly intellectual. It has no sensi- 
tiveness. It cannot feel. {tis destitute of vitality. Of itself 
therefore, it can never move a man to a single act. Something 
more 1s requisite to constitute a principle of action. Again 
it is the theory of some writers, that true virtue consists in sus- 
ceplibility, or taste. But in taste there is no rational act, no choice, 
no voluntary obedience. It is a blind impetus. It is reckless of 
obligation and of consequences. It knows not, and it cares not, 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth. In this thing, therefore, 
true moral goodness cannot consist. For moral virtue implies 
knowledge, a sense of duty, rational belief, and voluntary obe- 
dience, 

2. We may infer that the human mind, in its native state. is 
entirely destitute of moral goodness. It possesses instincts and 
Susceplibiliiies, also the powers of sensilive and intellectual per- 
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ceptions; but it is endued with no moral goodness, And in this 
sense is hufsan uatuce entirely depraved, 

3. We may tearm the character of regeneration. It consists 
in that change experienced im the soul, aud prodiced in it by 
the Holy Spirit, throngh the justrumentality of truth, apprehend- 
ec by the understanding, enlighteued frou: the word of Gop. [a 
this change, the varicus natural appetites are brought under the 
controul of reason and religious principle; holy affections are 
kindled up, and habits of piety are formed. The generation im. 
plies the formation of a vital and efficient religious principle in 
the soul. Aud this religious principle is wrought by the infiuence 
of truth; and the elements, of which it is compused, are derived 
from those sensibilities of the soul which render it susceptible of 
benevo'ent and picus affections, Kegeneration implies being 
taught of Gon; and being brought into a state of reconciliation 
and obedience to His holy will. 

4. We may perceive bow that some persons have, by nature, 
better internal advantages for becoming possessed of a truly pious 
character than others. They have greater strength of kind and 
benevolent feeling, a deeper fund of religious susceptibility; a 
more vivid sense of moral distinction and excellence; a clearer 
inteilect, and a more correct balance of the different departments 
of the mind. And by means of these advantages, a less measure 
of moral power and of moral effort is requisite to subdue the 
heart, and cause it to become obedient to the truth. — But though 
these are real advantagis, yet they are entirely distinct from 
moral gooduess. This-is something whivh neither Gop nor na- 
ture ever do fur man It is not a thing merely recewed and pos- 
sessed, but something done by himself. He tha’ doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous. ‘Though the Great Judge of all the earth im- 
parts a larger dispensation of advantages, both external and 
internal, to some of the subjects of His moral kingdom than to 
others, yet he accepts them wholly- on the ground of their own 
acts; the improvement of what they have received. If thou doest 
well, shalt taou not be accepted? 

We now come to the ultimate part of the discourse and shall 
confidently apply the excellent character described in the text, 
and in this discourse, to that good man and worthy nuauister of 
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the Gospel, whose remains, two days ago, were interred in the 
parish cemetery. It falls to my lot to preach his funeral sermon. 
And | can justly claim one qualification for this.ofice. IT knew 
the man He was my familiar acquaintance; my ministerial 
neighbor; my respected and beloved brother. He gave to me 
the charge of ordination on the day [ was publicly consecrated 
to the work of ministering at the evangelical altar. For the 
term of twelve years we mingled together in the various inter- 
course of life; assisting ineach other's labors, and sympathizing” 
in each other’s trials, which in several instances were deeply af~ 
flictive. His memory is, to me, associated with many tender recol- 
lections, and it is written in bright characters on the tablet of my 
heart. It behooves me, however, on this solemn occasion, to 
speak of him, not only in the language of friendship, but also in 
that of justice and truth. 

Many of you, my hearers, have some knowledge of the man; 
but very few of you are acquainted with his history. Tt is very 
uncommon and approaches the romantic. It presents to your 
view a man brought up to the occupation of husbandry, married 
and settled on a farm; having a wife and children; and after all 
this, becoming a student, passing through college, enteiing pub- 
Jic life, first as a parish minister, and afterward as a professor in 
a Theological Institution. 

The Rev. Mr. Wines was born at Southold, on Long Island, 


\» 1776, and when about fifteen years old was removed with hig 


father’s family to Newport, N.H. In his childhood he is said to 
have been ancommon sprightly, active and resolute. He attain- 
ed manhood at an early age, and was distinguished for goodly 
personal accomplishments; had a stature erect and rather high; 
a compact, well-proportioned frame; a plercing eye, a manly as- 
pect and a comely vi-age It is said he possessed a large share 
of what, in common phrase, is called spirit; an ardent sense of 
personal honor, ‘ 

At the age of twenty years, he entered the state of marriage. 
Both he and his wife inherited some property, which, onited, 
made a handsome estate, for a young couple in a new town. 
Their prospects were good, but they anticipated nothing but a 
rural course of life. They puiled down their house and built . 
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ene greater; had an addition of two children to their family; and 
were making their calculations for this world. I$ was now that 
an extraordinary change took place in their affairs. Mr. Wines 
became the subject of very deep and renovating religious impres- 
sions. I have heard him relate that, on a certain night, while he 
was building his new house, as he was getting into his bed, the 
sight of the sheets between which he was laying himself down, 
seized his mind with a most thrilling sensation of his mortality; 
that Gop would surely cause him to lie in a winding sheet and to 
lodge in the grave. And then what would be the condition of 
his soul! His mind was filled with anxious thought. Jn the 
morning the string of his tongue was loosed, and all former reserve 
of conversing on the subject of religion was removed, and to his 
carpenters and neighbors he spoke with feeling and with freedom, 
The fear of man had departed from him. 

Having become established in the possession of a good hope 
of his spiritual condition, he began to think of directing his at- 
tention to a different course of employment. What was the 
‘leaping thought,” and what the process of his mind, on this 
subject, it is not in our power to state. The result is known; 
that he took the resolution of qualifving himself, if such should be 
the will of Gop, for the work of the Christian ministry. It was, 
for one in his circumstances, a very arduous and almost unprece- 
dented enterprize. For this description of enterprize, however, 
he seems to have had a constitutional aptness. There wa 
doubtless, a particle of the romantic in his compositions; although 
there were but few instances. in the course of his life, in which 
it was developed. It was not, however, the romance ofa wild, 
excursive imagination, but of enterprize and resolution. 

The pursuits of agriculture being ‘relinquished, Mr. W. devo- 
ted himself to a new kind of industry The hand which had been 
bred to hold the plough, was now employed in wielding the Lat- 
in grammar and dictionary. It has been said that he did not, at 
the commencement of his studies, calculate to extend them, 
through a college course; but having taken the preparatory steps, 
under the tuition of some neighboring clergyman, he perceived 
the propriety ef advancing forward. He did so, and entered 
Dartmouth College, in the Sophomore ciass, in which he was. 
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graduated in 1794. To college Mr. W sustained the reputation 
of a good scholar; and what is of much higher mporiaice to his 
memory, it is testified of hin, on unquestioned authority, that he 
there exemplified the true’religious character, and well -u)p rted 
his Christian profession. This was the more commendable as, at 

that time, there were but few students in college, who were sub- 

jcets of professed piety. The old times of revivals had gone by 

and the Jatter ones had not then arrived. 


From college, Mr. W. soon repaired to the bower of the Rev. 
Dr. Emmens, whose character, talents and celebrity are well 
known, Under the supervision of this eminent theologian, Mr. 
W. enjoyed a happy season. He fonnd himself in a life-inspir- 
ing element. At college his studies had been pleasant, bis stand- 
ing good, his proficiency landable; but in this school of divinity, 
he breathed an atmosphere more congenial to his taste, te his 
talents, to his whole soul. The master and the pupil were kin- 
dred spirits The one thought he had the. most excellent in- 
structer; and the other, that he had one of the best of students. 
They seemed to have been cast in aature’s same mould, and now 
having fallen in with each other, they enjoved sweet fellowship. 
It was the fellow-hip of sentimeuts, both of intellect and feeling. 
And their love and fellowship continued until death, 


Having completed bis theological course, Mr. W. returned to / 
his own home at Newport, where he was soon employed as a 
candidate-preacher. In the course of a few months he was in- 
vited to become their stated pastor; and having accepted the call 
he was ordained in 1796. Rev. Dr. Barton of Thetford, Vt. 
preached on the occasion. As Mr. W.’s family and estate were 
in Newport and near the meeting house, he possessed advan- 
tages for settlement in the ministry there which no otker one 
did. It was probably due to this circumstance that the people of 
that place were so fortunate as then to come into the enjoyment 
of the regular labors of a minister. For they had been in a dis- 
turbed state and had suffered a reduction of strength. This 
misfortune had resulted from the alleged misconduct, and the 
dismissal of their late minister, the Rev. Mr. Remely, an ardent, 


strong-minded and high-tuhed preacher, but unhappily came short 
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of altnining that cardinal point in the good man’s character — the 
government of his own heart. 

The fact of his being thus established in the town where he 
had formed his character, and where it must have been well 
known, is of itself, a high commendation. And he did not dis- 
appoint the confidence of his people. They were built up uoder 
his ministry. For the space of twenty years, they enjoyed his 
labors and realized a blessing in them. The society greatly 
augmented its strength and the church was increased in num- 
bers. They had two seasons of extensive revival; the Jatter in- 
the year 1810, was one of extraordinary prevalence and power, 
Mr. W.’s purpose was to be faithful to the cause of his divine 
master, and profitable to his people. He devoted himself to his 
work, sedulously studying to improve himself in useful knowledge, 
and laboring to fulfil the ministry he had received. The cares of 
their domestic establishment, as they had long been devolved on 
Mrs.W. who was eminently qualified to sustain them, still remained 
under her management. Mr. W. was either in his study, or abroad 
in the field of ministerial action. 

His reputation soon rose, and he was extensively known and 
respected. He was one of the founders of the N. H. Mission- 
ary Society, and for many years, a trustee of that institution, and 
preached one of its anniversary sermons. He was, likewise, 
a trustee of the Union Academy, Plainfield; the first design of 
whose founder was—a Seminary for Theological, as well as 
classical, instruction. In 1813 he officiated as a delegate from 
the N. H. General Association to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. He, moreover, had the in- 
struction of many young men, some of whom he fitted for col- 
lege, and of others, he supervised their studies in divinity, As 
a tutor in theology, his reputation was taking a rising character, 
and he received the appointment of Divinity-Professor, in the 
Maine Theological School, on Penobscot river. He deferred 
the acceptance of this appointment, having fixed his eye on 
another, and, as he hoped, a better field of labor and usefulness. 
Mr. W. was one of the first men in New England, who perceiv- 
ed and appreciated the moral wants of that vast section of our 
country, west of the Alleghany mountains, then, as now, rapidly 
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being filled up with the settlements of civilized man. The great 
need, especially, of an institution on the northern bank of the 
‘Ohio river, in which pious young men might be instructed ard 
fittedfor the work of the gospel ministry, stood in bold relief to 
his view. And may it not be, thought he to himself, that Divine 
Providence will employ me as an instrument in establishing and 
conducting such a school? He felt inclined to make the experi- 
ment. It was. in the spirit of it, a noble project; and it has since, 
under the auspices of more efficient patronage, been carried into 
-effect. The commanding talents and popular reputation of Beecher 
-has enabled him to plant his standard in the very region where 
the unpatronized enterprize of Wines aimed to erect his own. 

Mr. W.’s people resisted his request for dismission until they 
perceived that his mind could not be diverted from the plan he 
had projected. His separation from them took place in the lat- 
ter vart of the year 1816. He immediately commenced his jJour- 
ney and penetrated through the central part of the state of Ohio. 
He found, from personal observation, that all, and if possible, 
more than all, which he had previously conceived of the moral 
nakedness of the land, was a sad reality. But he could not com- 
maud the means requisite to the consummation of his wishes. He 
perceived no encouraging prospect of success. His heart sunk 
within him, the bright vision vanished; he gave up his favorite 
design, and returned home. 

It is not easy to account for this unfortunate enterprize of our 
friend. It was the opinion of many, that intense mental labor 
had caused some slight aberiation of the intellectual balance. 
He had, for several years been engaged in a metaphysico-theo- 
logical discussion with two or three brethren, who belonged, with 

himself, to the Orange Association of Ministers. They were 
men of deep learning and of extraordinary acuteness of intellect, 
and had gendered into life and into perfect form, a philosophical 
edition of old genuine Calvinism. They denied the doctrine of 
man’s natural ability to leara, and to work, righteousness. Mr. 
Wines had adopted Calvinism in the modified form of Hopksian- 
ism. He therefore entered the lists with these gentlemen, and a 
great many pitehed battles were ferught, in the form of disserta- 


tions, and culloquious controversy, all in perfect candor and good 
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feeling, at the sessions of the Associational meetings. At length 
one of them published an essay; another had previously printed 
a sermon; and Mr. W. set himself to prepare an answer. He 
did it with so much talent and success that he received the mark- 
ed approbation and compliments of those who were the acknow- 
Jedged leaders of the scheme in favor of which he had written. 

As Mr. W, knew and felt that he was engaged with men of 
giant-mind, it is not extraordinary that he shonld have anxiety 
and put forth his utmost strength. It was the suspicion of Felix 
that Paul had alienated his mind by hard study. A mental ia- 
jury from intense application is not a new thing in the world. 
But whether Mr. W. did suffer that misfortune from this cause, 
cannot perhaps, be considered a certified fact. It is a fact, 
however, not to be reasonably questioned, that his separation 
from his church at Newport was an unfortunate event. The 
twenty years he had laborod among that people were the golden 
days of his life. But he, asa multitude of others, did not know 
when the,ybest passages of his life were transpiring or where inthe 
course of it, he should find them. 

After Mr. W. had recovered from the depression of spirits, in- 
‘duced by the disheartening result of his late favorite enterprize, 
he made a journey into the Penobscot country, and arrangements 
were made for his establishment in the Divinity school, to which 
he had been previously appointed. He removed his family 
thither, in the spriug of 1818. He held his professorship about 
one year, and then resigned it. The right time of his life had 
passed away, when he would have filled a professor’s chair to 
advantage and good acceptance, 

His next scene of labor was in Deer Island, in Penobscot bay. 

It was a respectable parish, and the one in which the venerable 

Powers had exercised his ministry and closed his life. Here 
Mr. W. preached the gospel, taking the oversight of the people 
in the Lord, for the term of twelve years. That his services in 
this place were those of an enlightened and faithful minister of 
Jesus Christ may be justly inferred from his known character; 
and that, they were acceptable to his people may be believed 
from the fact that though he had not been installed over them, 
yet they employed him successively for so many years, 
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During the latter part of this term, the glorious Temperance 
reformation was rising, aid pushing forward its life-preserving 
tide. Mr. W. with his characteristic pecision aud ardor, cast 
the weight of his influence for the help of the good cause. By 
this means, a disaffection towards him was created in the minds 
of some of his people. He had now arrived at the age of sixty- 
five years. And as the season of his usefulness on the island 
seemed to be closed, his conclusion was to retire from public life. 
He might have gone to Newport where he had passed his youth 
and his best days; and where the housé he had built and the farm 
on which he had long lived, still remained in his possession. But 
the thought of the unpleasant recollections which some things 
there might inspire, probably deterred him from returning. In 
company with his son, he ascended the Penobscot river, pur- 
chashed a tract of new land, and applied bimself laboriously in 
preparing a family establishment. He was exposed to much 
hardship and to the uncommon inclemencies of the weather, in 
the spring of 1832. His constitution was overmatched, and the 
pillars of health were prostrated. He fell under the influence of 
a morbid nervous affection; a malady to which there had existed 
a predisposition in his frame. It was attended with more or less 
alienation of mind and extreme depressiou of spirits; relieved 
however, with seasons of comparative composure and the symp- 
toms of recovery, In the month of August he was conveyed to 
the hospital in Charlestown, Mass. from which he was never re- 
moved. Having suffered and ceclined until the month of Febru- 
ary, the lamp of life waned to its feeblest ray. flickered in its 
socket, and then became utterly extinct. He died in his bed, 
Feb. 11, 1833, in the 67th year of his age. From the place of 
his death, his remains were removed to the parsonage house, in 
this parish, by the care of his son-in-law, Rev. B. Sawyer, from 
whence they were carried and consigned to the grave, with the 
forms of Christian burial, on Friday last. They repose by the 
side of a beloved daughter, whose excellent and amiable charac- 
ter many of you well knew, and where they both await the res- 
urrection of the just. Blessed are they who have part in the first 
resurrection. On them the second death hath no power. 

And thus has one godly man ceased. And having measured 
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and completed the race of his sojourn and agency in this world 
of probation, we believe it had been adminible for him, when ap- 
proaching the threshold of eternity, had his mind been unobscured 
by morbid affections, and perhaps it then was, to have, in a modi- 
fied and humble manner, yet in truth, adopted the happy and 
triumphant sentiment of the blessed apostle, a happiness beyond 
the price of worlds and the reach of conception, and say—TJ have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness. 

As a man, Mr. W. possessed a strong intellect, and an uncom- 
mon share of sensibility. His feelings were chiefly of the ten- 
der and benevolent description. He was seldom known to be 
angry. His self-possession and patience were exemplary. After 
his religious conversion, the sensibilities of his nature were so 
subordinated to his judgment, and ruled by his understanding, 
that he never appeared to be, nor had the reputation of being, a 
sensitive man. It was in sentiments of kindness, sympathy, ten- 
der and oppressive sorrow, that his soul was wont to be melted 
down. Under circumstances adapted to produce them, he could 
be wrought up into a state of exquisite feeling; of deep and in- 
tense emotion. 

As a husband and parent, Mr. W. was affectionate and atten- 
tive and faithful in the discharge of duty. Asa friend and neigh- 
bor—constant, generous, and noble-spirited; possessing a high 
mindedness, a liberality and largeness of heart, which did great 
honor to his character. 

As a scholar, he was respectable, notwithstanding the late pe- 
riod at which he commenced his literary course, and the rapidity 
with which he passed through it. As a christian, he was con- 
scientious, circumspect’and devout, constantly remembering, and 
often declaring, that profession and standing are altogether insuf- 
ficient to constitute a true disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

’ Asa preacher and pastor he was attentive, benevolent and 

faithful; plain, pungent and uncompromising, aiming to declare 

the whole counsel of God, whether man would hear or forbear. 

He entertained a high sense of the sanctity of the ministerial of- 

fice and of the vast importance of decision and fidelity in the ex- 

ecution of it. He felt an interest in the success of his ministra- 
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tions; Was not contented with the mere fact of having done well, 
and received consequent commendations. He aimed at a higher 
end. His soul panted for the advancemant of Christ’s kingdom, 
for the moral renovation cf his hearers, for the salvation of im- 
mortal souls. When the seed of the word, being sown, took root 
and sprang up, and promised a harvest unto eternal life, his soul 
rejoiced and he rendered hearty thanksgiving to God, the great 
Author of all blessings. 

As ascholastic Theologian, Mr. W. possessed a rare talent. 

it was in this thing that his great strength lay. A deep and dis- 
criminating force of mind enabled him to nnderstand the system, 
which he had adopted; to discern its foundations; to simplify its 
points; to explain its principles; and to defend its positions. He 
advanced to the examination and defence of the more remote and 
ultra-doctrines of speculative divinity. In this he took great in- 
terest and pleasure. Like Plato he soared after intellectual 
truth, and reveled in it, when found. His mind was accustomed 
to critical and philosophical theology. He regarded it as a 
‘branch of intellectual science, founded in facts, sustained by 
truth, and capible of moral demonstration. He would have a 
reason for every article of his faith; exacted the why and because, 
both from himself and others. Implicit faith, in his view, was 
blind credulity and weakness, unworthy of religion and of hnmar 
nature. With him, sound philosophy and true religion were 
things of a kindred character and perfectly harmonious, the sub- 
ject-matter of them constituting the two great departments of the 
grand system of the universe. 

With some points of exception, Mr.W.’s theory embraced and 
‘united the philosophy of Hume and the divinity of Calvin; and, 
notwithstanding the entire contrast of those two names, he believ- 
ed, the coalition of thaé of the former and of this of the latter, was 
legitimate and harmonious. Like Mr. Hume he believed in the 
‘utter inefficiency of what are called natural and secondary causes. 
Also that the soul consisted in a continuity of impressions or ex- 
ercises; and that the actual existence of matter was problemati- 
cal. In his view, the whole universe was no other than the ope- 
ration of God. One power and one will originated and produced 
all things; all creatures and all their actions, He believed that 
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Divine benevolence, in union with Divine wisdom, was the fun- 
damental and moving principle of the grand system of universal 
beibg, and that the final issue would be the greatest possible 
measure of moral virtue aud true happiness. On this broad 
foundation he saw the safety of erecting the highest hopes; of re- 
posing the most unwavering confidence; of yielding entire acqui- 
escence and submission; and of entertaining the largest and most 
joyful expectations, All things being of God, and the Divine 
purpose sure to be accomplished, the whole universe would, of 
course, be filled with His ineffable glory. 

The subject of these remarks, though an instructive, impres- 
sive, and, to serious and philosophical minds, an interesting 
preacher, was however not a rhelorical orator. His manner was 
uncommonly plain and simple. He never tasked his invention 
for the purpose of producing the imagery of metaphor, or the 
rotundity of well-proportioned and harmonious periods. These 
were arts for which he had little desire. He sometimes, howev- 
er, made an effort at what is called point, or force of expression. 
He aimed occasionally to utter important sentiments with a kind 
of shrewdness and piquency. THe did it when making direct ad- 
dresses to the consciences of his hearers; and chiefly in his less- . 
studied and lighter kind of discourses. He hoped by this means 
to fasten an arrow of conviction into the heart which had harden- 
ed itself into stupidity and neglect. : 

He was a man of a plain mind, yet it possessed a noble des- 
cription of greatness. His feelings and dispositions were of a 
high order; holding an ascendancy above every thing small, un- 
manly and derogatory. His ambition was of a rare and superior 
character; it being his chief wish and aim that he might live, not 
for gratification and pleasure; not for wealth and office; not mere- 
ly for self and family, but for usefulness; for the moral benefit of 
fellow-creatures. His sentiments of self-respect, combined with 
those of benevolence and a sense of duty, produced in his mind 
great elevation of views, purpose and feeling. He loathed the 
thought of being polluted with what was mean, sordid and cov- 
etous, He cast his bread upon the waters, hoping, whether it 
returned or not, that it might furnish the means of life and wel- 
fare to those who were ready to perish. | 
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As an evidence that I do not speak at random or extravagant- 
ly, permit me to give one particular instance. Mr. W. once ex- 
ecuted an itinerant mission. When several hundred miles from 
home, he found a young man of pious and promising character, 
but destitute of the means of a liberal education. It appeared 
desirable that this youth might be educated for the Gospel min- 
istry. Mr. W. took the subject into serious consideration; and 
then invited the young man to come to Newport, and promised to 
make him a beneficiary. The overture was accepted, and all the 
encourageinent given was-amply realized. He was treated as a 
son; was fitted for College; was supported through a whoie col- 
lege course; and through a course of theological study. This 
was done previously to the establishment of Education-societies 
and scholarships, and the employment of agents to utter and press 
home the Macedonian cry for the increase of ministerial help. 
But where even now shall we find its parallel? The man who 
did this, possessed a soul richly endowed with the noble virtue of 
Christian munificence. He performed it for the purpose of 
doing good; for the sake of advancing the kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He did ‘not shrink from hazarding a loss, And 
he had no expectation of a recompense in kind. The eveni, 
however, has proved that he lost nothing. Mr. W. was ready to 
say that he bad been amply remunerated. It has been both in 
the power, and in the heart, of that man to make large and cor- 
respondent returns, not only of gratitude and respect, but also of 
numerous and opportune attentions and services. And thus has 
the sacred promise been fulfilled; the liberal soul shall be made 
fat, and he that watereth shall be watered himself. ; 

We shall now take our leave of the subject of these remarks. 
His work is done and he has gone to his reward. His life wasa 
scene uncommonly varied. He basked in the sunshine, and he 


shivered under the storm, His nervous system, most exceeding- 


ly sensitive, was the subjective cause of indiscribable sufferings. 
Many of his hopes, in regard to this life, though apparently well 
founded, were painfully disappointed. He might adopt the ex- 
pression—vanily of vanilies, all is vanity. ‘* There is aman whose 
Jabor is in wisdom and in knowledge and in equity, whose expec- 
tations are, nevertheless cut off. It was, however, his privilege, 
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to be, for thirty five years in the active and public service of his 
Divine Master; to prolong his usefulness to the last year of his 
life; and to sustain his good reputation unto the end Tt was his 
priviiege to live, and to die a Christian. His end was peace. 
May we, his brethren, be admonished and profited by his exam- 
ple and his decease. We are fast drawing to the termination of 
our course. Soon it will be said of us that we are gone. Let the 
consideration move us to all possible diligence and fidelity, to do, 
with all our might whatsoever our hand findeth to do. The night 
cometh in which no man can work. 

And may his dear relations, though it is not permitted them to 
Jook on his face, once so pleasant and interesting, but now mar- 
red by the hand of death; nor to attend his body to the grave; 
be consoled and instructed under this grievous dispensation of 
the providence of Gop. They have enjoyed a precious privilege 
in being the wife of such a husband and the children of such a 
father. It is the lot of all earthly advantages to be uncertain and- 
transitory. One generation passeth away, and another cometh. 
Man is turned to destruction. But there is a world into which 
fraility, sin, disease, disaster and death have never entered.— 
Your departed husband and father has made his entrance before 
you into that world of ineffable glory. Be ye therefore quicken - 
ed in your christian race; following hard after him, in what he 
followed Christ. There is nothing on earth worthy of your 
hearts. It becomes you, as it becomes us all, to live above the 
wotld. Let none of these things move vou. Live by the faith 
of Jesus and thus overcome the ills of this mortal state. ~ So. shall 
an entrance, in due time, be ministered unto you, abundantly 


into his everlasting kingdom and joy. 


ADDENDA. 


I. DATES OF EVENTS IN MR. WINES’ LIFE. 

He was born May 2, 1766. Married April 27, 1786. Come 
menced study, Aug. 13, 1788. Entered Dartmouth College, 
Spring term and Sophomore class, 1792. Graduated Aug. 
1794. Began to preach about Aug. 1795. Ordained, Jan. 
1796. Preached before N. H. Mis. Soc. 1808 Delegate to 
Gen, Assembly of Presb. Church, 1813. Published his work on 
Natural Ability, 1812. Dismissed from Newport, Nov. 1816, 
Removed to Penobscot, 1818. Removed to Deer Island, 1819. 
Lost bis health in spring of 1832, and died Feb. 11, 1833. 


IT. ramriy REMINISENCES, 


The wife of Mr Wines was Ruth, daughter of 


for many years a leading and much respected man in, Newport. 


Giles, esq. 


‘They had twelve children; eight daughters, and four sons. ‘Two 
of the daughters, and two of the sons were twins. The twin- 
sons died in early infancy. Hiram Wines died suddenly of spot- 
ted fever, March 21, 1813, aged 20. Elizabeth Wines died 
Feb. 13, 1814, aged 2. Mrs. Mima W. Sawyer, wife of Rev, 
Benjamin Sawyer, Amesbury, and third daughter of Mr. Wines, 
died Sept. 8, 1817, aged 26, 

Four of Mr, W’s daughters became the wives of ministers of 
ile gospel and graduates of Dartmouth Colleze, viz. 


Rev. BENJAMIN SAWYER, 
“ HOSEA WHEELER, 
« W.B. ADAMS, 
© SAMUEL HURD. 
The Rev. Mr. Whecler died at Eastport, Me. 1823. 
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ilf MR. Ww. PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING WORKS, 


i. A sermon on Vain Amusements~~ 
2. A sermon on Human Depravity ip 


~~. 


3. A sermon preached at the ordination of Rev. B. Sawyer, at 
Cape Elizabeth, on the Perfection of Divine Goverament. 
4. An Inquiry into the nature of the sinner’s ability to become 


Holy. 
-®. A sermon entitled the Moral Young Man. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ir the leading principle of this discourse is founded in truth, it is 
very important that it should be received and acted upon. Its adop- 
tion twenty years ago by this community, if it could then have been 
universally received, would have prevented a great amount of pro- 
fitless agitation. One thing is plain; and that is, that voluntary as- 
sociations of some kinds, and for some purposes, are to be encour- 
aged; and some of other kinds, and for other purposes, are to be re- 
jected. And the labor of this discourse has been directed in search 
of some simple principle, that shall aid in drawing the line between 
what is, and what is not to be approved. The writer is aware that 
the positions here taken, are contrary to current opinions, and he 
' would not be disappointed if they should call forth discussion. Such 
discussion he invites. If errors can be shown, affecting subordinate 
branches of the argument, they who point them out, will help to re- 
move defects in the argument, and to the establishing of a principle, 
which in the writer’s view, involves the best interests of man. And 
if the main position of the discourse can be shown to be unsound, 
they who detect its unsoundness, will deserve his gratitude, for de- 
livering him from a serious error. And they need not, (except for 
their own reasons,) be very careful of the manner and spirit with 
which they write. If with candor they come directly to the over- 
throw of the main positions, they will make conviction easy. But if 
they merely nibble at the drapery and the outskirts, they shall have 
credit for the crumbs of refutation which they afford. And if they 
wrap strong argument in strong denunciation, it will be easy to 
separate the husks from the kernel; and to gather the good into 
vessels, and cast the bad away. 


DISCOURSE. 


Communitiss, like individuals, gather wisdom from experience. 
And the experimenter in science, turns even his unsuccessful ex- 
periments to some good account, in aiding him to find what is noé 
the way to the desired result. So the numerous experiments made 
of late in the course of improvement in morals, may aid us to the 
same kind of negative instruction. If the adage, “ It is lawful to be 
taught by an enemy,” is true, it is certainly lawful to extract wis- 
dom from folly. And Providence has ever been instructing the 
world on this principle, making the follies of one age the means of 
instruction to the next. And we may hope that all the new develop- 
ments of the spirit of the present age, however ill-tempered that 
spirit may be, and all the wrecks of unfortunate enterprises, as well 
as all successful works of reform, will aid us in finding the more 
excellent way. Through all past history, and all passing events, 
Providence is reading to usa lesson as to what he will have us do. 

And never were such helps more needed; never was it more 
difficult to ascertain what is duty, in relation to the use of our 
public responsibilities, than it now is. While many are crying, Lo 
here, and Lo there, reflecting minds are in a maze of perplexity. 
And this age of discovery would do enough for one age, if it could 
discover to us the path of duty, and lay open the channel in which 
the quickened energies of the public mind, may most safely and 
beneficently flow forth for reform and human improvement. And 
this discourse is designed to contribute its mite towards such a dis- 
covery. 

The matter which will come under discussion, touches the law- 
fulness and expediency of the principle of voluntary association, in 
reforming enterprizes. I cannot agree with those who wholly ex- 
clude the voluntary principle of association, in the cause of benevo- 
lence. When the object of the association is to feed the hungry, or 
to supply the spiritual wants of the destitute, and where large out- 
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lays are contemplated, requiring the codperation of large bodies of 
men, I see no objection to the principle. Some would contend, that 
in such cases the funds should be gathered and expended by the 
constituted authorities of the church. And that those denomina- 
tions whose theory makes all the individual churches in their com- 
munion, but so many subordinate branches of one church, can con- 
duct their benevolent enterprises more efficiently, and more for 
their denominational interests, without separate organizations, and 
under the hand of the constituted authorities of the church, is what 
we as Congregationalists are not interested to affirm nordeny. For 
Congregationalism, making each individual church essentially in- 
dependent of the rest, and having no constituted authorities above 
the single church, has no hands to conduct benevolent enterprises, 
on a large scale, but what is created by voluntary combination. All 
our associations larger than a church, united for any purpose, are 
by the necessity of the case, voluntary associations. If, for instance, 
we were to conduct the work of foreign missions, by a society com- 
posed of a delegation from all the churches that contribute to the 
funds, or by such bodies as the General Association of Massachu- 
setts, the work would then not be conducted by ecclesiastical au- 
thority. For Congregationalists know no permanent authorities, be- 
tween the single church, and the great Head of the church. The 
General Association is only a voluntary society, disclaiming all au- 
thority. And the Consociation admitted by some Congregationalists, 
is a departure from the principles of Congregationalists, and is but 
another name for a Presbytery. Congregationalism then, does not 
admit of our conducting benevolent enterprises on any other than 
the voluntary principle. 

But there is a class of voluntary associations which are seriously 
objectionable. I mean those whose object is the forming of a de- 
sired public sentiment in relation to any particular sin, in order to 
use that public sentiment as the instrument of reform. The objec- 
tion is not against reforming by proper influences a vitiated public 
sentiment ; but against the kind of machinery employed for the pur- 
pose, and against the design and use for which it is formed. The 
question is not whether those erroneous opinions of men, behind 
which sin has entrenched itself, shall be removed, but by what means 
shall we attempt their expulsion ? By the symmetrical development 
of gospel truth, brought to bear upon the particular sin which we 
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seek to remove, in connection with others, and striking at the root of 
all sin, by insisting on evangelical repentance and fruits meet for 
repentance? or by mustering a promiscuous combination of good 
and bad men, and all, that for any reason can be enlisted in op- 
position to that one sin, and annihilate the sin by force of numbers 
arrayed against it? And another question is, —whether public 
opinion, when made to order, so as to fit exactly, let the means by 
which it is made be what they may, is the proper instrument of re- 
form, the proper motive to present to a sinner, to induce him to aban- 
don his sins >—whether we should assail the sinner with lightnings 
plucked from the brow of a frowning public, or with those plucked 
from the thundering and quaking mount of God ?—whether we 
should say to the sinner, repent or be despised by men, or whether 
we should say, repent or burn under the inflictions of eternal justice ? 

Let me here make the distinction between the two kinds of asso- 
ciations plain. The one kind, for brevity’s sake, I shall call benevo- 
lent societies, and the other I shall call public opinion societies. 
When I call those which are in my view allowable, benevolent 
societies, | do not insinuate that the others are not benevolent in 
their intent. 1 call the one benevolent societies, because the main 
purpose of their existence, is to gather and apply funds to benevo- 
lent uses; and I call the other public opinion societies, because 
their main purpose is, to form, and to use for reforming men, a pub- 
lic opinion of a desired cast. The one class of societies raises and 
applies funds, it may be for relieving the temporal wants of men, 
and it may be for relieving their spiritual wants, by giving the Bible 
or sending the preachers of the gospel, or working the press for the 
diffusion (not of one specific principle, but) of evangelical know- 
ledge asa whole. Public opinion societies have a use for funds. 
But it is to sustain presses and lecturers, to work up a public senti- 
ment, which public sentiment they expect will do the work of re- 
form. But those which, by way of distinction, [ call benevolent so- 
cieties, lay out their funds directly to supply the wants of the desti- 
tute, or to reform the vicious through the agency of the whole gos- 
pel, directly and appropriately applied ; such as foreign missionary 
and home missionary and tract societies. ‘These all labor for the 
inculcation of the gospel as a whole, and seek to act directly on the 
sinner, and not upon him through the medium of others’ indignation, 
first wrought up for the purpose. 
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The only one of them which is at all capable of being made a 
seeming exception to this remark, is the Tract Society. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection will show that religious tract societies do not belong 
to the same category with public opinion societies, even though they 
may publish tracts on one subject. The American Tract Society exists, 
not for the purpose of impressing any one or any number of subjects 
on the public mind, nor for the purpose of giving public opinion a 
specific direction, and applying that opinion so as to make the sin- 
ner smart under its lashes, but for the general diffusion of evangeli- 
cal knowledge. Denominational tract societies, such as the Metho- 
dist, Baptist, and Presbyterian tract societies, exist for the purpose of 
preaching the whole gospel, as it is understood in their respective 
denominations. So the Doctrinal Tract Society of our denomina- 
tion, is virtually a denominational society, enabling us in connection 
with the American Society’s publications, to preach the whole gos- 
pel as we understand it. And all these societies differ from the 
Anti-Slavery Society, for instance, when that publishes tracts, in 
this, that they do not seek the formation and use of a public opinion 
on any particular subject. But they seek to reach the sinner’s heart 
and conscience at once, by rightly dividing and presenting the gos- 
pel as a whole. The Anti-Slavery Society expends its funds in 
tracts, to circulate in the non-slaveholding community, expecting 
there to arouse and embody a force of public indignation, which 
shall eventually do away the sin of slavery, in another community. 
In this the difference between it and religious tract societies is ap- 
parent. 

Having then, as I would hope, made clear the distinction be- 
tween public opinion societies and benevolent societies, I am pre- 
pared to show that such benevolent societies, on the voluntary prin- 
ciple, are approvable and safe. They have a virtual warrant in the 
New Testament. On one occasion the suffering Christians in Jeru- 
salem, were alleviated by voluntary contributions, collected by sys- 
tematic means, by each church, upon each first day of the week ; 
and agents were sent around to visit the churches and excite them 
to the duty. Paul, said he “thought it necessary to exhort the 
brethren, that they would go before unto you, and make up be- 
forehand your bounty.” Now however others may interpret this, 
Congregationalists can make nothing more of it, than agencies con- 
stituted by voluntary means, acting by the “‘ exhortation” and not by 
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authoritative appointment of. Paul. Each church collected funds 
for the object; then all brought them together and distributed them 
through one agency, just as our missionary funds are now raised 
and spent. Here were all the essentials of our voluntary benevolent 
action. Paul was the general agent for receiving and distributing 
the funds. But this was evidently because he was then going to Je- 
rusalem. Nothing appears to show that he acted by any ecclesias- 
tical authority, and that he did what he might not have done without 
an official character. 

And nothing in the nature of these voluntary societies shows 
their action to be unsafe or inexpedient. Where the form of acting 
is simply by collecting and laying out the free contributions of the 
benevolent, to relieve temporal wants, or to send Bibles or a preach- 
ed gospel to the destitute, these are all the guards against a perver- 
sion of influence and funds, that common prudence would ask. The 
publicity of all collections and expenditures, the assurance that a 
misapplication of funds would stop their income, is a sufficient guard 
against official delinquency ; and neither officers nor members, 
have a temptation to come in for the purpose of turning the society’s 
machinery to private ends. Machinery constructed simply for 
opening the treasures of the gospel to the destitute, is less capable 
of being turned to sinister ends. And the steady and onward march 
of these benevolent societies for a long time, in the diffusion of good, 
comprehensive and almost unmixed with evil, is an encouraging to- 
ken, that the smiles of heaven rest upon this method of doing good. 
But this is a matter which I shall not be required to labor, inasmuch 
as few who will take an interest in this discussion will dispute it. 

The next branch of my subject will bring me most into collision 
with current opinions, and here I shall have need to fortify my po- 
sitions. My main position here is, that mere public opinion socie- 
ties are unwarrantable. Or to state it more precisely, associations 
based on the voluntary principle, for the purpose of reforming sin- 
ners, by first forming against them a strong public sentiment, and 
then coércing them into reformation by force of that public senti- 
ment, are liable to serious objections. The objections which I have 
to allege, will arrange themselves into two classes. First, against 
the manner of constituting the societies, and second, against the im- 
mediate purpose for which they are constituted. 

My first general objection then is this, that the gospel held forth 
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by its ministry, and other agencies appropriate, and appointed by 
itself, is God’s appointed instrument for reforming men, from all 
sins, and for correcting all vicious public sentiments ; and that pro- 
miscuous combinations of men, of all characters, having no bond of 
union but an agreement in opposition to one specific sin, are unau- 
thorized and mischievous in tendency. 

The same voluntary principle of organization which is harmless 
in benevolent societies, is dangerous in public opinion societies, be- 
cause the latter have more attractions for dangerous men to come 
in, as will be seen in the sequel. 

I remark in the first place, that these public opinion societies, 
composed of all sorts of men, are an anomaly in view of the gospel, 
and wholly unknown to the New Testament. The primitive re- 
formers, the first publishers of the gospel, made no use of the prin- 
ciple of promiscuous combination, and in no way invited wicked 
men to aid them in their work of reform. They did not form out of 
a rabble of heterogeneous characters, as many societies as there are 
sins to put down, and then tell the sinner,—Repent, and escape the 
wrath to come from an anti-society. They had but one simple or- 
ganized combination, and that was composed of men who at least 
professed to go against all sin. The apostle gives its character and 
constitution in these words: “unto. the church of God—to them 
that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, with all them 
that in every place call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
This is the gospel model of a reform society. The principle 
that we can be advantageously associated in the work of reform, 
with all who for any reason are opposed to a particular sin, which 
we wish to put down, though they may be in the practice of all other 
sins, was unknown to the first Christians. They were as careful to 
repel the bad, as to gather in the good. Simon Magus might have 
worked well for a while, in an anti-slavery society. But when his 
unsoundness in the main was detected, he was declared to have no 
part nor lot in the matter. Ananias and Sapphira, for aught that 
appears, would pass muster for a seventh commandment society, but 
the want of integrity in the root, endangered their action upon the 
branches of reform. And we shall look to the New Testament in 
vain, for a single example of a reform society, composed of pro- 
fessed Christians, and professed infidels, united and acting against 
one specific sin. The whole spirit and policy of the first Christians 
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went against such combinations: What communion hath light with 
darkness, what concord hath Christ with Belial, or what part hath he 
that believeth with an infidel ! : 
God himself, having given us the platform and constitution of a 
reform society, has precluded those of human invention. If we con- 
fide in his wisdom, as better than ours, we must belieye that his 
machinery for reform is better than ours. {Iam so. behind the spirit 
of the age, as to believe that the Builder of the skies, the Former of 
the mind, and the Finisher of our faith, and the great Destroyer of 
sin and Satan, is the most competent Contriver of the plan of war- 
fare against sin. And when I find that He has organized a society, 
designed to do the very work proposed to be done by modern re- 
form societies, I hesitate about exalting what is human, above what 
is divine in its origin. All the members of His society, are by the 
very constitution of it, sworn to a warfare against ail sin; bound 
to war the good warfare in whole armour, against principalities and 
powers, against spiritual wickedness in high places, and to deal with 
every sin, as the natural enemy of their king and country. Then 
what need have we of other and independent organizations for the 
same purpose ? And is not our resort to them, a constructive slight 
upon the Founder of this. Or have the men that compose this, become 
so recreant to their principles, that their title to membership 1s vitia- 
ted. Beitso. Let their title be vacated, and let better men come 
in.upon the original platform, which no conduct of men can vitiate, 
and against which the gates of hell cannot prevail. If you have a 
better class of reformers, very well, bring them in, and set them at 
work on the foundation of the prophets and aposiles. Grant that 
the controlling influence, the church, is now in the hands of men, 
even worse than our fiercest Jehus represent them; that shows not 
that the gospel mode of warfare against sin is defective, nor that 
the principles of Christ’s reform society are unsound, but that these 
men have departed from their professed principles, And it is only 
a reason for bringing in a holier class of men, to work on the same 
principles. If you have better men, men thoroughly conformed to 
the spirit of the gospel, let them come in and work upon that cor- 
ner-stone, on which God has chosen to build all reforms, instead of 
resorting to foundations of sand and to fabrics of wood, hay and 
stubble. If we have the will of God clearly taught in anything, it 
is that the gospel in its appointed forms of administration, and 
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through the individual and associated action, of those who imbibe its 
spirit, is to be the word of life, held forth in the midst of a crooked 
and perverse nation. The costal thus administered, is constituted 
the right arm of God, extended to rectify and restore a disjointed 
world. And the drawing out here and there of independent organi- 
zations, to do what God has appointed the way of doing, is not un- 
like to Jeroboam’s mending the institutions of Jehovah, by setting 
up the calves at Bethel and Dan, and demanding for them the hom- 
age required to be paid at Jerusalem, to Jehovah. 

If God appointed the gospel, through its appropriate channels of 
administration, to be the instrument of reform, and if we go and 
construct other machinery, on principles radically different, and in- 
voke the gathering of Christians around our opposite standard, what 
do we less than set aside the christian ministry, the instrument of 
God’s appointing? One portion of the Aboclitionists are now con- 
tending, with just cause, against the forcing in of sectarian policies, 
disturbing the harmony of their operation, contrary to a founda- 
tion principle of their societies. And yet they overlook the fact, 
that these sectarian matters come in by permission of another 
foundation principle. The very basis of their organization is a vir- 
tual setting aside of the christian ministry, so far as their cause ts 
concerned, and this setting aside of the ministry, is the most peculiar 
feature of Quakerism. So here Quakerism and Abolitionism join 
hands, and they twain become one flesh. And after having entered 
so far into a unity of principle, it is natural for Quakerism to seek 
to enjoy the advantages of the union. But the Abolitionist revolts, 
and says “ Hands off! No sectarianism! no Quakerism. here !” 
But the Quaker replies, “Ah, Friend! thou art mistaken. ‘This 
is the Abolitionism which we subscribed to. And if this does not 
please thee, it is because thou art seeking still the interests of thy 
sect, which we understood thee to leave behind, when thou camest 
into our society.” If our Abolitionists will thus virtually set aside the 
ministry, and substitute an organization, which is, for moral purposes, 
identical with that of the Quaker-meeting, they must not be too fas- 
tidious as to the sectarianism of the Quakers. If they have con- 
sented to change the pulpit for the elder’s bench, they should reve- 
rently listen to the bonneted elders, that rightfully occupy that 
bench. They at any rate may fairly be called upon to extricate 
themselves from this dilemma, by either coming back to the gospel 
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ministry, or by becoming consistent Quaker reformers, and confess- 
ing that the Quaker-meeting is just the thing to convert the world. 

If the gospel had been appointed to work in its sphere for re- 
forming the world, as law is appointed to work in its sphere for re- 
straining crime and upholding the order of civil society, then inde- 
pendent and promiscuously organized reforming societies, bear the 
same relations to the gospel, as mobs do to the law of the land. 
The law takes upon itself the protection of civil rights, and would 
be horrified at its being done by irresponsible volunteer societies. 
So the gospel claims to be in its ministry, and appointed channels 
of influence sufficient, to meet all occasions of the warfare against 
sin. And both mob-law and mob-gospel, are defended by the same 
apologies. For instance: there is a case which the law cannot ef- 
ficiently reach, and so the mob must be summoned. And so here 
is said to be a case which the gospel cannot reach. Again, the law 
is too tardy in its action, for urgent cases, and the mob must be 
called in, for speedier justice. So the gospel is too slow in its action 
for reformers of Jehu’s gait and driving, and hence a volunteer corps 
of flying artillery must be sent ahead of “ the Sacramental hosts of 
God’s elect,” to éffect the work with more immediateism. And the 
reasons against a mob-gospel are the same as those against a mob- 
law. We frown upon mob-law, because it thwarts the regular ad- 
ministration of the law of the land. And we object to mob-gospel, 
because in many ways it interferes with the regular administration 
of the gospel, as we have learnt by sad experience. We object to 
mobs, because they wield a blind and irresponsible power, that is 
tyrannical and subversive of order and peace. And the sequel of 
these remarks will show the mob-gospel, to be liable to the same 
objections. But you say, these societies pursue the same ends with 
the gospel. Grant it. So does the Knight of tar and feathers pur- 
sue the same ends with the magistrate, only in a more summary 
and improved way, and on “ free discussion” and voluntary prinei- 
ples. As it is an infringement of law to take its work out of the 
hands of its authorized agents, so it is an impeachment of the Author 
of the gospel, to bring such other machinery to do its work. And 
query ; is not the Non-Resistance Society, which is out against all 
law, a mere inference from the Abolition Society, which has for 
like reasons set aside the gospel. Is there not an essential agree- 
ment between the two, not only in spirit, but in general principles of 
action ? 
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Another ground of objection to bringing in all sorts of. people 
into a society, to put down one sin at a time, is, that those who will 
control the society, are not likely to agree as to the use of that pow- 
er, which Christians regard as the foremost instrument of reform. 1 
know it is said in behalf of the Abolition society, for instance, that 
it relies purely on the gospel, to do its work, that it exists only for 
the better use of the gospel. And all I have to say in reply to this, 
is—Don’t whisper it in the ears of your many infidel coadjutors. 
How often has it been said, that infidels have got ahead of Chris- 
tians, in these works of reform! How often has it been held up, as 
a peculiar advantage of this system of action, that it saves and turns 
to a good account, the influence of many opposers of the gospel. 
And now forsooth, we have this same organization, worked by infi- 
dels as well as Christians, relying wholly on the gospel, as the in- 
strument of reform. Surely they are a very accommodating sort of 
infidels, or else they are such ninnies, as not to know with what in- 
struments they do work. If you have shrewd infidels in your ranks, 
it is quite as likely that they discern the anti-gospel tendencies of 
the work, as that they are working in good faith, to bring about this 
reform by the influence of the gospel. 

But this consideration aside, my objection still remains. The 
most violent haters of the gospel, can easily qualify themselves to 
serve within the ranks, or become generals of an abolition society. 
But how can a Christian safely enlist under such generals, who he 
knows, must at least secretly desire to involve the gospel and slave- 
ry in one abolition. This very difficulty is now pressing with a 
mountain’s weight upon the abolition cause. By the jarring of hete- 
rogeneous elements, it is found that men so different in views, and 
spirit, cannot harmoniously codperate. And if we should soon see 
the different parties forget the subject of slavery, and take to reform- 
ing and abolishing each other, it would not be a stranger deviation 
than poor human nature has before made. 

_ Again, these promiscuous reforming combinations are based on a 
false principle of morality. It assumes that a man may be relied 
on as a permanent helper in reforms, in relation to one sin, when 
he needs reforming himself in relation, it may be, to all other sins. 
That such a man may by casual impulses for a time, play into the 
hands of the reformers, that he may practice his other forms of 
wickedness, so as to hinder the one in question, that he may pro- 
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mote the interests of the devil, by some modes of warfare against 
the flesh, cannot be denied. But isa man who is confessedly under 
the full sway of depravity, and setting aside the foundations of gos- 
pel morality, a fit associate to divide with professing Christians, the 
influence and responsibilities of a reforming society? If he that 
habitually offends in one point, is guilty of all, so that the principle 
and root of his morality is shown to be spurious, and all his morality 
Vitiated in its spring, it would seem to be safe to require, that a man 
should profess to go against all sin, before we should bind our influ- 
ence together with his in warfare against any sin, and subject our- 
selves to a liability to be carried whither he, if men of his character 
should get the ascendancy, might wish to carry us. J grant, there is 
in every christian community, a great amount of conventional moral- 
ity, sustained by selfishness, more or less refined; and which is the 
result of christian influences, only in a secondary sense. But to 
seek to avail ourselves of the influence of this morality, by building 
a reform society, on principles of sheer selfishness, and confessedly 
allowing and expecting our co-workers to be destitute of christian 
motives, is virtually unchristianizing the work of reform, and sur- 
rendering our influence to the control of another’s selfishness or in- 
fidelity. Selfishness may pursue the right track for a while; but it 
is not safe to shut ourselves in to ride in cars which it propels. Nor 
can we safely bind Christianity and Infidelity together in one 
scheme of philanthropy. : / 

‘ Ido not deny that there are many in the community whose mor- 
al characters are excellent, and whose influence might do much to- 
wards these reforms, who yet are not willing, and perhaps not pro- 
perly qualified, to profess the religion of Christ. But these promis- 
cuous combinations, involving a renunciation of the gospel, are not 
the best way to avail ourselves of their help. They are not the men 
to wish us to reject the help of Christ, for the sake of securing 
theirs. Menof the excellent characters supposed, would be far from 
wishing us to open the sluices for the coming in of everything, and 
anything, as the way to secure their aid. There are ways enough 
for such men to employ themselves, and their influence in upholding 
the orderly ministration of gospel influence, and following that influ- 
ence out to its reforming results. And such men are usually better 
pleased with such a co-working with us, than with a reforming rab- 
blement, when it is not their character, but the lax principles of the 
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society that give them a standing in the society. If men of charac- 
ter and seeming good morals, object to working for reform with the 
friends of the gospel, because they dislike the gospel, and would 
prefer to work on principles that carry them away from gospel in- 
fluence, that would show them to be unsafe associates for the friends 
of religion. But the conceit that anything is gained with that class 
of community, by opening the doors of admission to all sorts of men, 
is groundless. More have been repelled and disgusted, than have 
been gained. 

This principle of combination is further objectionable, inasmuch 
as it partakes of the nature of a profession of religion, a profession 
of a branch of it at a time, and naturally brings other men into op- 
position to those, who profess religion in the gospel way. ‘The so- 
ciety comes out with a declaration of sentiments, in which all its 
members are supposed to agree. And by joining the society, each 
one records his profession of the principles involved in this declara- 

‘tion. These principles are claimed to be a part of religion; and 
each member stands before the community, as a part of a professor 
of religion. Not to insist on the contrariety of this practice to the 
gospel, it is objectionable on other grounds. With many whose no- 
tions of religion are limited and confused, the zealous and noisy profes- 
sion of one branch of morality, serves as a substitute for the practice 
of the whole of religion. Being far from the spirit and temper of the 
gospel, yet in earnest codperation with some professing Christians, 
in a society that is holding up one limb of christian morality, and be- 
ing in a habit of denouncing as time-servers, all professing Chris- 
tians that stand aloof from their society, they are in a way to fall 
into the notion, that their little twig of religion, is better than the 
whole that is professed by others ; and to feel that membership of 
an anti-slavery or a moral reform society, is a good substitute for 
repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The injurious results of the abolition combination, which have of 
late been a matter of complaint, are not so much the results of a per- 
version of the enterprise, as of the combination of elements employed. 
The basis of the combination, welcomes the codperation of all of 
every character, who can subscribe to the one principle of the asso- 
ciation, and of course does not hinder the coming in of unprincipled 
men. And where the carcase is, there are the eagles gathered to- 
gether. Some are infidels, some haters of the christian ministry, 
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and would move heaven and earth to overthrow it, some are political 
radicals and levellers, some are sighing for the overthrow of govern- 
ment, and the introduction of universal anarchy. Some are wishing 
to bring in the condition, which the prophet bewails: As for my 
people, children are their oppressors, and women rule over them. 
Into such a combination good men bring their influence, and pledge 
it to go where majorities, or the leading minds shall carry it. The 
work goes forward, the combination swells, auxiliaries come in by 
thousands, the machinery becomes broad and complicate, its ener- 
gies for moving the public mind to a desired position here and there 
are great. Through the press it commands the opinions of mil- 
lions. Yet some one, two, or three minds must, from the necessity 
of the case, stand at the helm and give direction to the whole ; their 
opinions must traverse the minds of the mass, and be echoed by 
obedient thousands. Suppose then this great corporation for the 
manufacture of public opinion, under the hand of its single director, 
or small board of directors, is in full tide of successful experiment. 
Its hundred agents are preaching, its publications are flying like the 
leaves of Autumn, its converts are coming in by squadrons. Now 
when all hearts are seemingly at work, towards their one principle, 
it leaks out, that the director has got another end to answer, by all 
this machinery, on which his heart is quite as much set, as on the 
society’s principal end ; and that he has only to put his finger on 
this and that spring, to turn his whole enginery against the christian 
ministry, and make even his clerical associates sustain him and 
his engine, in setting public opinion against them and their of: 
fice, and make them patronize publications, in which themselves are 
lampooned and traduced. Does not such a case come within the 
range of possibility? To show it possible, suppose further that the 
man at the helm has acquired, as the skilful pilot of such a ship 
naturally would, such a reputation for zeal and wisdom in the great 
cause, that his word has become in a sense law, to the less reflect- 
ing and greater part of the society. Suppose the sentiment be- 
comes general, “ that he cannot be separated from the cause ;” and 
suppose he issues a declaration, ew cathedra, that the cause requires 
the taking along of other designs. Suppose he gives out that the 
christian ministry stands in the way of the cause, and must go down, 
and that no man can be a true friend to the cause who will not help 
to put it down, and who will not say, amen, to every response of the 
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society’s oracle. And suppose that matters are in such a train that 
no man can remonstrate against his abuse of influence, without be- 
ing visited with denunciations, and treated as an outlaw from the 
community of abolitionists. In such a case I think the result sup- 
posed is fairly possible. Say, if you please, it can exist only as a 
perversion of the society’s design. Yet it is such a perversion as 
might be predicted from the combination of its ingredients, It is such 
perversion as you might expect of the products of your soil, if you 
were to mix the Canada thistle plentifully with your seed. 

What renders the heterogeneous combination still more unsafe, 
is the scope which it gives for the most undesirable characters to 
gain the ascendancy. ‘This is ina sense*true of all combinations 
where christian principle does not prevail. In such voluntary so- 
cieties, those who most love to have the preéminence, are most 
sure, other things being equal, to get it And yet ambitious minds 
are not usually the most safe, to be trusted with interests so vital. 
Every community has a plentiful sprinkling of restless spirits, who 
are watching every movement of the waters, for some current to 
bring them into notice. And these promiscuous societies furnish a 
fine scope for their peculiar talent and tempers. So, by natural 
causes, the worst man will be likely to come uppermost, as the froth 
finds the surface. Do not understand me now, as asserting that 
this is actually the case, in regard to the leaders of these societies. I 
speak of what we might have had reason to expect, saying nothing 
as to what is, and leaving to those better acquainted, to judge of 
that. I know many excellent men who have codperated with these 
societies. But who and what manner of persons are leaders, is not 
for me to say. 

Again, this principle of promiscuous combination, in reforming 
works, is itself an absurdity and the parent of absurdities. Such 
an infidel as Thomas Paine, and such a Christianas David Brainerd, 
compare notes and find they agree, as to the way of abolishing 
slavery. So they draw up a declaration of sentiments, and collect 
their brethren into a society on its basis. So, when we have this 
christiano-infidel society in operation, we have Brainerd confiding in 
Paine’s Christianity, so far as to believe that Paine will do one 
ehristian work in a christian way. And we have Paine confiding in 
Brainerd’s infidelity, so far as to promote this branch of Christianity, 
in a way to bring no detriment to infidelity. While the expectations 
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of both, are the essence of absurdity. And this absurdity, inherent 
in the nature of the enterprise, has had some edifying exemplifica- 
tions. The abolition society, has presented the spectacle of absur- 
dities enough in one man, one would think, to cure an age. But 
let me not be understood to speak disparagingly of that individual. 
His absurdities I charge to the account of the absurd principle on 
which he is working, and so allow all that his admirers claim on the 
score of his personal and private character. I have not the happi- 
ness of being either one of his personal friends or admirers. But I 
will argue ex concessis, and guided by report of those who ought to 
know him best, I will say, he is an excellent, clear-sighted, upright, 
amiable,’ liberty-loving, unambitious man, endeavoring to do all 
things in simplicity and godly sincerity. And then I have a grievous 
charge to urge against a set of principles that can turn so much per- 
sonal excellence, into such a wreck and maze of absurdities, and 
so much natural sweetness into the gall of asps. Nor can I speak 
freely of these absurdities as they are, without coming under suspi- 
cion of severity. But truth is often severe, and yet she will have 
an utterance without respect of persons. I will then say, that having 
started on these absurd principles, he has come (we will suppose un- 
wittingly,) into these absurd positions ;—speaking from his emi- 
nence, he proclaims the christian ministry a usurpation, whose 
*¢ overthrow is registered on the scroll of destiny.” Then with the 
next breath, he virtually claims to himself the authority of universal 
bishop, the real Pontifex Maximus. He issues his bulls as from St. 
Peter’s chair. And no bishop’s charge to his clergy, isso specific in 
its details, nor so magisterial in its tone. He gives out particular 
subjects for preaching and prayers, and puts into the hands of min- 
isters all sorts of notices, and proclamations, and enforces his holi- 
ness’s commands, if not by the thunders of the Vatican, yet by the 
threats of a tremendous volley of public opinion. Next, he will have 
it that public prayer is not to be allowed, except when the spirit spe- 
-cially moves to it, and yet he must have his stated concerts of prayer, 
for a specific object, whether the spirit moves to it or not. Next, 
all human governments are a usurpation, and to be put down, if se- 
ditious preaching and writing can do it; and then the government is 
to be taken under his special guidance, and all true abolitionists, 
whose consciences are elastic enough to allow them to go to the 
polls, must do what they can to bring legislatures into subserviency 
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to his views. Next, no sectarianism is allowed to cross over the 
threshold of his society, yet discussions in favor of his own sectarian 
views, must have a prominent place in his paper, which is the text- 
book of Abolitionists. This paper must by its free-discussion pre- 
rogatives, be free for discussion of questions touching his sect, and 
yet turn an ear of adamant to all sectarianism. These are speci- 
mens of thé absurdities, begot by the principle in question. Call 
them abuses of the principle, if you please. They are such abuses, 
as the principle is the natural father of. Like has begotten like. 
Absurdity begets a child in its own image. 

This principle is further objectionable in that it seeks to stop one 
issue from the fountain of public depravity, without healing or dimin- 
ishing the fountain. It weakens the force of the gospel argument 
against sin, by separating it from its connections, and reducing it to 
the authority of mere human advisement. The gospel must come asa 
whole, and in its connections, if we will have it come as the power 
of God unto salvation. It must strike at the fountain and root of 
sin, and carry a warfare against all sin, if it will do its utmost for a 
reform. Division of labor is good in manufactures, but it cannot 
be carried far in the matter of preaching. If Paul had gone forth as 
an anti-slavery agent, and John as the corresponding secretary of a 
seventh commandment society, and Peter had presided in an anti- 
idolatry society, and James had undertaken the abolition of despo- 
tisms, our modern principles of reform would have had a gospel 
warrant. But the gospel itself never would have gone beyond the 
walls of Jerusalem. And if that principle should now be universal- 
ly acted on, we might expect to outlive Christianity. If that is 
the best way to put down one sin, why not the way to put down 
all sin? Why not multiply the list of antis till you have lopped 
off all the branches, and then attack the trunk, and bring all your 
forces into an anti-selfishness society. 

Thus I think, I have shown, that this principle of promiscuous 
combination, is sufficiently objectionable. And now I would refer 
it to the test of experience. And I would put it to my abolition 
friends, whether they have not found it a very difficult combination, 
to work to their satisfaction, and whether these difficulties are not 
chargeable to the way of organization, and to the mixed multitude 
with which they have been associated ? 


And now for my second position, which is, that public opinion, 
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when formed to our wish, is not the best instrument of reform. The 
main and more immediate object of these societies, is by discussions 
and the circulation of publications, to form among the non-slavehold- 
ing community, a strong sentiment against slavery. And then to 
point the slaveholder to this sentiment, and show him that he must 
abandon his sin, or be the object of public indignation. To show 
this to be wrong, recur again to the example of apostles. I see 
them making no dependence on motives drawn from a public senti- 
ment of their forming. Their enemies accused them of having 
“ filled Jerusalem with their doctrine.” But the apostles never rea- 
soned as if the motives to conversion increased in proportion. to the 
numbers converted. They did not say,—Here are 3,000 convert- 
ed on the day of pentecost, and 5,000 more in a few days after, and 
multitudes both men and women in a few days more, and you will 
have the world against you soon, if you do not repent. They did 
not say anything like this: We have added so many auxiliaries, and 
so many members this year, and mean to have so many next year, 
and therefore slavery must give way before long. Nothing of that 
spirit and design appears in their whole history. 

This making public opinion, the motive for conversion, is an 
appeal to one of the meanest of passions. It seeks to reform a man 
by touching his love of popularity, and his wish to be of the stronger 
party. We despise the man who seeks the stronger party in preference 
to principle. And yet, by the working of that very meanness, do we 
hope to elevate the world from its sins! The apostles could always 
say “the weapons of our warfare are not carnal.” I grant that re- 
spect for public opinion like many other selfish motives, does in fact 
keep many from some unlawful and. disreputable indulgences,—but 
not that the reformer is authorized to build on a basis of sheer self- 
ishness, not that selfishness is better for reforms than gospel motives. 

Again, public opinion reformers, do not deal with the sinner’s 
conscience. Their principle of action degrades the argument, by 
taking it from the conscience, and levelling it at the selfish passions. 
It sets the sinner to calculating, which is the least of evils, the giving 
up of his sin, or the incurring of the disgrace which it will bring. It 
says nothing of the sanctions of God’s law, nothing of the principles 
of eternal right. It lays the thunders of eternal justice to sleep, 
while it is assailing the leviathan by such missiles as human opin- 
ions. ‘The apostles pursued their work by commending themselves 
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to every man’s conscience in the sight of God, and not by attempt- 
ing to expose their shame to the sight of men. They evidently de- 
spised the policy, making the work of conversion easy, by creating a 
tide, on the bosom of which the multitude might drift in. They re- 
versed the process, and sought to bring in a force of principle, that 
could withstand the current and course of this world. 

And when sinners are converted by such motives, they are not 
morally changed. You have stopped the flow of depravity from 
one of its vents, but you have not diminished its-quantity. You 
have touched the convictions of self-interest, so as to persuade them 
that there is a better way of wickedness, but you have not left them 
in the sight of God less wicked. It would ‘take many such conver- 
sions to make a millennium. Such reforms deserve not the name of 
moral reforms. They have little of the moral about them. 

Again, public opinion when used as the instrument of reform, 
is not always a right opinion. It is often tyrannical and absurd 
in its requisitions. It was a reforming public opinion, which 
enacted the laws against witcheraft, and frowned upon the juror or 
magistrate, who hesitated in their execution. This reformer is too: 
well known, and has been guilty of too many acts of tyranny, to 
have his mandates cheerfully obeyed. Public sentiment, at best, is 
but the united and embodied opinion of a mass of men, whose indi- 
vidual character comprehends an enormous amount of error and 
wickedness. _ And shall their opinion be the reason and inducement 
for me to practice righteousness? Call upon the sinner to forsake 
his sins, because public sentiment requires it, and his natural reply 
is,—‘“* Who is this public sentiment, that I should obey his voice ? 
He has required a thousand wrongs to be done, and I renounce his 
jurisdiction.’” There is then a more excellent way ; and that is to 
reason of righteousness, temperance and judgment to come, and 
pour upon the guilty conscience, the concentrated light of the gos- 
pel of the Son of God. It hath pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching, to renew the world. And thus far the gospel has been | 
the instrument of all the genuine reformations and all the true holi- 
ness. And it is not for us to set it aside, and attempt by other 
means, those reformations which the prophet’s eye foresaw, under 
the symbol of the angel having the everlasting gospel to preach to 
the world. The promise of God in the gospel, contains all the hope 
we have, of righting the wrongs of a wretched world. Philosophy 
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gives no promise of a millennium, and philanthropy has no resources 
to produce it. But the gospel’s millennium must come in by the 
gospel’s means. And we do the gospel great dishonor, as well as 
our cause a great injury, when we substitute other instruments of 
reform. We use carnal weapons, and those not mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strong holds. If reformers begin by a 
rejection of the gospel, let them for consistency’s sake, cease their 
denunciations of gospel ministers, who are slow to join them. The 
christian ministry has its platform in the idea that the gospel is to be 
the instrument of all needed reformations. But our reformers hav- 
ing abandoned that instrument, for an artificial public sentiment, 
a sentiment not derived from the gospel, but one which infidels can 
entertain and use as well as Christians, have of course taken an at- 
titude of hostility against it. And now shall the enemies of the 
ministry be heard in their clamors against it, because it will not join 
their enmity, and help them to put down the ministry and gospel to- 
gether? It is a mistake to suppose that the present war against the 
ministry, is a departure from the principles of the abolition combi- 
nation. It is a departure from the understanding of those principles, 
entertained by the better part of the combination, and an outrage 
upon their rights and interests. And yet it is only the carrying out 
of the principles of the association—acting on the assumption that 
sinners are to be coérced into righteousness, by force of other men’s 
opinions, and not brought to it by force of gospel truth. This 
principle sets aside the ministry. And the next step naturally is to 
let loose the dogs of war upon it. Do you still contend that the gos- 
pel is not set aside, but expressly recognized. as an instrument of 
the reform in the society’s declaration of sentiments? The ques- 
tion is, what part have you assigned to it to perform, after having 
filled its place with another agent. If you have decreed the anni- 
hilation of slavery by force of public indignation, and rely on the 
pulpit to manufacture your thunderbolts, you do not help the matter. 
That is a reliance on a pulpit for a warfare against its own design. 
We will suppose you come into the solemn assembly, on the Sab- 
bath, and propose to draw out upon the organ, with the assistance of 
the choir, the tune of Yankee Doodle. Your suggestion is repelled, 
in that it is a profanation of the place, and an insult to the ministry. 
But you reply, “ No, it isa very sacred business, and it honors the 
ministry, inasmuch as I rely upon your minister, to take the bellows. 
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and officiate as organ blower, and I can’t raise a note without his 
services to inflate the pipes. And I will denounce him as a time- 
‘server, and an enemy to free discussion, if he does not take hold 
and blow at my bidding.” This is a fair illustration of the manner 
in which abolitionism relies on the ministry and the gospel. 

Again, public opinion societies tend to the cultivation of an un- 
christian spirit. I do not charge individuals with actually falling in- 
to such a spirit. To how great an extent they have resisted the na- 
tural tendencies of their mode of action, is not for me to say. But 
if they have put forth their zeal through such channels, and have al- 
ways, or generally, preserved the meekness of wisdom, and the 
kindness and benevolence which becomes reformers, if they have 
been gentle unto all men, free from all bitter denunciations, they 
deserve great credit for self-control. Can one go upon hot coals 
and his feet not be burned! The ultimate reach of their principle, 
touches a bad passion of the human heart. It seeks to coerce men 
to do right, by discharging upon them the vials of public indignation. 
And in all the agitation and friction of public feeling, needful to ac- 
cumulate the charge, the operator is thinking of the result, and how 
his antagonist will feel, when the battery comes to explode. This 
puts him under strong temptations to contract a bitter and vindictive 
spirit. And then such attacks upon the wicked passions of men, are 
more likely to awake provoking resentments, than those which 
touch the conscience at the same time, with the passions. And he 
who uses gospel motives as the means of persuasion, can more easi- 
ly keep himself from reciprocating a bad spirit, and returning railing 
for railing. Here if I mistake not is the true explanation of what 
has beena mystery tosome. After sympathizing with the anti-slave- 
ry reformers, they have confessed that they have found themselves, 
much under the mastery of a bitter and malignant temper, tending 
to a general misanthropy, and have thus been compelled for their 
own peace of mind, to break away from the exciting connection. 
Such examples may have been few. But I see not how any one 
can enter into the enterprise, conducted on such principles, with an 
all-absorbing interest, without being revolutionized and spoiled, in the 
spirit of his mind. And I look upon those who have been through 
unhurt and unsinged, with something of the wonder attached to the 
case of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego. 

And whatever of the denunciatory spirit is chargeable upon this 
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class of philanthropists, is owing more to their absorption in a mis- 
taken scheme, of producing a millennium by the force of a wicked 
world’s opinions, than to any natural asperity of mind. Take the 
design of their society for your premises, and denunciation of all 
out of the society is the logical conclusion. This public opinion, 
being the all in all, the renovator of the world, and the remedy for 
all its moral diseases, every word uttered against it, strikes the ear 
like blasphemy. A sort of pious horror is the mind’s natural re- 
sponse, to every attack upon that opinion, on which hangs the salva- 
tion of millions.“ Free discussion” is a charming phrase, and po- 
tent to conjure with. But when the favorite public opinion is 
touched with a rude hand, it changes itself to ruat coelum! ina 
twinkling. An attack upon the world’s last hope is too much to be 
endured! He who touches this, touches some sacred-thing, and 
makes. the whole body of bleeding humanity jar and tremble. Here 
lies the secret of much of that impatience of contradiction, which 
has been complained of in our assertors of the right of free discus- 
sion. They have identified the whole interests of God and man 
with their scheme, and opposition to it becomes constructive treason 
against heaven and earth. And if it be true that some of the most 
amiable dispositions, have become spoiled and waspish, by their sym- 
pathy with such a cause of benevolence, we need not wonder. 
These public opinion societies are further objectionable, from 
their tendency to destroy the balance of religious minds, so as to 
make the whole of religion to consist in attention to one branch of 
duty. The principle being admitted, that public indignation against 
sin, is the instrument of reform, there is need of great care in con- 
centrating the forces, so as to bring the utmost of the reforming 
power upon one point. One sin must be made the object of attack, 
and the rest fora time must be in a measure forgotten. There is 
need of that economical mode of warfare, proposed by a redoubta- 
ble captain, who with a handful men, was intending to destroy a 
whole army, by first challenging twenty men and killing them, then 
twenty more and killing them, and so on till he had despatched the 
whole. So our reformers challenging first one sin, and killing that, 
go ina degree upon the assumption, that the rest of the army of 
sins will remain quiet, while they are doing the work upon the one 
which they have called out. And they act on the principle, that the 
heart of the community must be withdrawn from other concerns 
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in order to put forth its more intense indignation against this sin. 
So the solicitudes of each mind enlisted, sympathize in the seeming 
wants of the cause, and marshal themselves into a settled habit of 
feeling, that this cause for the time being, is everything, and that 
all other interests of time and eternity are nothing in comparison of 
it. Thus it comes to be felt, that other christian obligations cannot 
be answered till slavery is abolished, or till the seventh command- 
ment is better obeyed. Now it is superfluous to say, that christian 
character in such instances is crippled and maimed. And sad 
would be the condition of the church, when her various works of 
mercy should be found so at war -with each other, that one would 
not advance unless the other stopped, and.when she must spend her 
strength in contending about which shall go first. 

These public opinion societies have done not a little, to unsettle 
the peace and order of society. ‘That thirst for novelty and profit- 
less innovations, that reckless agitation, that gaping after wonders, 
that encouragement of spiritual quackery which has thrown the 
community into a rambling state, is perhaps as much the result of 
this, as any other single cause. These societies have begot the no- 
tion of making millenniums by steam, and leaving in the back- 
ground, all the agencies which God has appointed for the purpose, 
and thus have given a new impetus to restless minds. And he who 
wishes to raise a storm for the sake of riding astride its whirlwind, 
has only to proclaim himself the herald of some new body of re- 
formers, that are just about to put forth their plenipotence and fetch 
ina new era. He takes the cars, and forth he goes, scattering his 
proclamations, and taxing the wonder and gullibility of the people. 
Then close upon his heels another treads, and another, and another 
still; and all have something equally new, and equally wonderful. And 
thus the public ear is dinned with the jargon of crudities, and false 
promises of reform; and humanity blushes at the disgrace of being 
thus driven about, by every gust of wind and chaff. I shall not deny 
that there are minds so constituted as to look upon all this, as glorious 
times, and to feel that agitation is a good in itself, irrespective of 
any good to come from it. But those who love to fish in troubled 
waters, are not the best judges of what tends to the public good. 
Such a state of things vacates for a time the action of God’s ap- 
pointed means for the salvation of the world. 

And what is the remedy for all this? Remedy! ‘There can be 
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no remedy, while the disturbing forces are kept in action. The 
remedy when it comes, (and may the Lord hasten it in his time,) 
will be an abandonment of a pernicious principle of action, and a 
return to the use of the gospel. The gospel cannot be heard with 
effect, while the doors of its access are thronged and jammed with 
officious, foreign and impertinent helpers. If we must do all our 
work through public opinion societies, let us have one more, A GRAND 
ANTI-ASSOCIATION SOCIETY, to save the cause of reform from its 
friends, and replace us under the steady action of reforming influ- 
ence. Ifso much froth and foam shall eventually disgust the pub- 
lic mind, and create a revulsion in favor of the steady and symmetri- 
cal development of divine truth, and a universal conviction that the 
world’s salyation must come out of Zion, through channels which 
God has opened, the event will justify God’s wisdom in suffering the 
disorder for a time. 

Let it become again a settled principle, that the word of life held 
forth by the ministry, and the holy example and beneficent action of 
the friends of truth and righteousness is the instrument of reform ; 
let it be seen that the quickened energies and aspirations of the pub- 
lic- mind after a world’s deliverance, must go out through these 
channels, and that those reforming enterprises that draw away the 
public heart from these, will fail, then we may talk indeed of the 
opening of a newera. Let this plan on which apostles acted, be 
adopted, and we shall see again the codperation of heaven and earth. 
We shall be found workers together with God. The skies_ will 
drop down righteousness. The Spirit of God, whose action gives to 
means all their efficiency, but who has retracted his influence, as a 
frown upon the severance of the work of benevolence from his ap- 
pointed means of benevolence, will renew the showers of his gra- 
cious influence. The sighing of the prisoner, and the groans of the 
oppressed, and the wants of the world, will please and rouse to ac- 
tion all the energy of philanthropists, in working the enginery of 
the established institutions of religion. Necessity will draw philan- 
thropists around the gospel, the Sabbath and the ministry, to use 
them with ten-fold power, as that which is mighty through God, to 
break every yoke. O that the people of God would now come back 
to this simple, yet grand idea! and no longer be guilty of the in- 
consistency of proclaiming Christ to be the anointed of God, to 
preach deliverance to captives, and the opening of prison to them 
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that are bound,—and then silencing his preaching, and seeking de- 
liverance by demonstration of human opinions! Then should we 
no longer see the heart of the community diverted from christian 
institutions, and wasted upon evanescent schemes. 

Having stated my objection to public opinion societies, I will 
now meet the strong argument in their favor; and that is, that the 
temperance cause advanced well under their auspices. But there is 
more of fallacy in this argument than my limits will allow me to ex- 
pose. I will present some of the main points.’ In the first place, even 
allowing that all the success of that enterprise is attributable to the 
public opinion principle, it would not prove the principle sound and 
safe to be used again. Mobs sometimes do a thing good in itself, 
yet we dare not trust them as our usual executioners of justice. To 
encourage them, is to do evil that good may come. So if the prin- 
ciple of reforming by the regulated opinion of the mass of the com- 
munity, is bad in itself, one instance of its success would not show 
it to be good. 

Now I am free to admit, that there was in the temperance en- 
terprise some use of this public opinion principle. But its use was 
far less than is now represented, and the benefit reaped from its use 
is very questionable. The first impulse was given to the cause, not 
by a public opinion society, but by the pulpit and the press, acting 
independent of any society. Discussions were had in ecclesiastical 
meetings, the preaching of Hewit, Beecher and others upon the sub- 
ject, and the publication of their productions, roused the general at- 
tention of ministers to the subject. And by a concert, almost uni- 
versal, the ministry lifted up its voice. With sucha vigor did the 
ministry act, that many parishes were shaken by the recoil. No- 
thing was more common, than to hear that such and such a minister 
was about to be dismissed, for his strong preaching upon intemperance. 
Now this was not the result of a public opinion society. And when 
the temperance societies were formed and the pledges taken, what 
was the precise intent? Was it to muster a force of public opinion 

_ against rum-drinking, or was it to prevent the sin, by more direct 
means? I grant that a change in public opinion was the result of 
the efforts. I grant that the desirableness of such a change asa 
means of preventing men from drinking by shaming’ them out 
of it, was used as one of the arguments for effort. I have the in- 
stances now in my eye. But from my own recollections of what 
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took place in the sphere of my observation, I am convinced that that 
argument had proportionally little employment and influence. I 
will give my own experience had in the early stages of the work, 
and refer it to other ministers, and early friends of the temperance 
cause, to judge whether it is not a fair sample of the way in which 
the work was generally done. As soon as. became convinced, that 
entire abstinence from ardent spirits was a duty and the way of re- 
form, I prepared a series of sermons on the subject, and preached 
them, while almost the whole of the congregation were in the prac- 
tice of drinking more or less. Great agitation was the result, but 
the opinions of many were changed. Not knowing that I could de- 
pend on more than half a dozen individuals to go with me, I invited 
a meeting to form a society, which was done with encouraging 
prospects, but amid much opposition. Then the pledge contained 
in the constitution was vigorously circulated for signatures, and with 
great success. . Now for what end did I circulate that pledge. My 
purpose was this; I wished to bind those of us who had adopted ab- 
stinence, to the practice forever. Then I wished to bring in and 
fasten upon it, as many others as possible, in order to keep them 
from that moderate drinking, which is the foster parent of drunken- 
ness. This was my main object, and this was the most desirable 
result. And I lodge the appeal with all competent judges, whether 
this was not essentially the way, in which the work was usually be- 
gun and conducted. 

But if this was the object of temperance societies, to be chiefly 
repositories for a pledge, which should bring in individuals and bind 
them to practice temperance, their public opinion character disap- 
pears. It was society more to regulate their own practice, than 
to influence the practice of others by a show of their opinions. It is 
very true, that when they had put their own practice right, their ex- 
ample, rather than. their opinions, would naturally tend to embody 
an opinion against dram-drinking.. The working of such an opinion 
would be a collateral result of their action. But the first and main 
thing sought, was to get the names of A, B and C to the pledge, in 
order to be sure that their own practice should be right. And now 
who does not see that this intent was far different from that of public 
opinion societies ?. Say if you please, that a signature to the consti- 
tution of an anti-slavery society, “ partakes of the nature of a pledge 
not to be concerned in slaveholding.” No one will pretend that it is 
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the main and most immediate end for which such a society is 
formed, to induce the people at the north, (not one in a hundred of 
whom are ever likely to become slaveholders,) to sign such a pledge 
to keep themselves from the practice. The purpose without which 
abolition societies would not exist, all must allow, is not to restrain 
themselves from yielding to the temptation to become slaveholders, 
but to embody their collected influence, to create such a public sen- 
timent here at the north, as shall in some way compel the south to 
give up their system. This being the fact, the parallel between the 
temperance society and the abolition society, fails in the most mate- 
rial point. Its friends and agents, entered into the design common 
to public opinion societies, to a very limited extent. 

And so far as they did go into it, I think they injured rather 
than benefitted their work. We are not to suppose that every ar- 
gument used in all the temperance lectures, was just what it should 
be, and fit to be quoted as a precedent in other enterprises. And 
my recollections now embrace instances, where this use of the pub- 
lic opinion argument was resorted to, and was productive of results 
which are now matters of regret. 

And to show that this cause did not take its success from public 
opinion societies, I suppose it will now be conceded, that barely the 
name, and in some instances the form of temperance societies now 
exist. The pledge is in use as formerly. But societies having their 
vigorous police, and controlled by central powers, and capable like 
the abolition society, of being swayed hither and thither by acknow- 
ledged leaders, do not exist. We have also occasional conventions 
of the friends of temperance; but we have not a drilled and organ- 
ized corps, and yet the temperance cause is now advancing as rapid- 
ly as at any former period. If the cause was ever promoted by the 
association principle, it is not now, for the energy of that principle 
has gone from it. Yet it goes on at least with unabated force. Nor 
is its present progress owing to a momentum acquired in its earlier 
progress. For other and powerful causes are now at work for its 
promotion. A mass of the fog which has been wrapped about this 
parallel between the temperance and abolition cause, would clear 
away, if this simple fact were borne in mind, that temperance socie- 
ties always contemplated reforming men’s practice, and converting 
the sinners at our doors, while abolition societies have been seeking 
chiefly to change men’s opinions here and send those opinions on a 
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warfare abroad. ‘Then, if we attribute none of the result to the pub- 
lie opinion principle, we have causes enough to account for the fact. 
We have the pulpit acting with vigor, and the press putting forth an 
agency of mighty power, but no more powerful than it might other- 
wise have been, if it had had no connection with societies. Then 
we have had the action and discipline of the churches, and then we 
have had the codperation of the learned professions, and of en- 
lightened and christian legislators. And after these have had their 
share of credit, there will be little left for the mob-gospel principle. 

The wrecks of other enterprises, based on this public opinion 
principle, furnish as strong reasons against the principle, as the suc- 
cess of the temperance reform would in its favor, even if we should 
allow all that is pretended. Every few years of late, have thrown up 
a wreck of some promising scheme, built on this principle. Some 
twenty years ago, ‘‘ moral societies” came up, as if it were forgot- 
ten that the church is a moral society, capable of doing all the duties 
proposed by such societies, and that if she were what she should be, 
she would need no other, and could devise no better. ‘Then came 
up the temperance societies of the old school, to reform drunkards by 
giving them an example to show how to drink moderately, that which 
was not fit to drink. Then came in the society for promoting the 
observance of the Sabbath ; and a better work, and one more need- 
ed, and better men to do it, are not to be found. But these and 
many more that came up on the same principle, have had their 
brief day, and expired. And from their experience we may gather 
new assurance, that Providence will frown upon our virtual though 
undesigned attempts, to draw away interest from the established 
means of religion, and that every plant which our heavenly Father 
hath not planted shall be rooted up. It is not a little ominous that 
few of the public opinion societies, have attained an age even of one 
score years. That while benevolent societies have come up, spread- 
ing and growing every year, widening the sphere of their beneficent 
action, those formed on the other principle, many of them. by the 
same men, and for the same general design of good will to men, 
have ina short time crumbled away. Whoso is wise let him ob- 
serve this. 

If this abolition scheme is to be given up, you will naturally ask 
me, by what means I would propose to answer its end. My an- 
swer is a plain inference from the positions which I have labored to 
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establish. If we would find the gospel method of reforming slave- 
holders, we must take it from the apostles. ‘They went forth among 
nations, where slavery existed in its worst forms. In Rome and 
most of its tributaries, the slaves as a mass, were more degraded 
than the cattle. Being taken as captives in wars, they were made 
to bear a load of reproach and vengeance, naturally visited upon 
those of a hostile nation. They were unknown as to civil rights and 
privileges, subject to every caprice of their master, and liable to be 
crucified on a slight exasperation. Now how did the first messen- 
gers of the gospel assail-the monstrous system? ~Let us look at 
some of the texts. If the requirement to “‘ remember them that are 
in bondsas bound with them,” relates to slaves, and not to persons in 
prison for the sake of their religion, the apostles enjoined that prayer 
should be made for them especially, as a class of sufferers. ‘They re- 
quired also of masters, that they should give to their slaves that 
which is just and equal, in view of their responsibility to their mas- 
ter in heaven. Of slaves, they required obedience to their masters, 
with frequency and emphasis: Servants, obey in all things your 
masters according to the flesh. [See Col. 3: 22. Tit. 2: 9. 1 Pet. 
2:18. 1 Tim. 6:1.] “* Let as many servants as are under the yoke, 
count their own masters worthy of all honor, that the name of God 
and his doctrine be not blasphemed. And they that have believing 
masters let them not despise them, because they are brethren, but 
rather do them service, because they are faithful and beloved and 
partakers of the benefit. ‘These things teach and exhort. And if 
any man teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome words, even 
the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, he is proud, knowing nothing, 
but doating about questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh 
envy, strifes and evil surmising.””. Thus we see that in their aboli- 
tion preaching, the apostles held it of the first importance, that the 
slaves should be taught to exercise a christian spirit, and especially 
toward christian masters, and they frowned on any teaching that was 
of a contrary spirit and tendency. And they recognized the prin- 
ciple that in some circumstances, and with limited knowledge of du- 
ty in the case, a man might bea christian anda slaveholder. We 
here see the preachers of the gospel working against slavery with 
great caution, yet with great effect. Not interfering so far as to tell 
slaveholders directly that slaveholding did not consist with christian 
principles, while they set before them the means of coming at that 
knowledge. 
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Paul’s Epistle to Philemon shows us, how he treated this great 
question. Onesimus,a slave, had absconded from a christian master, 
and had come to Paul and had been converted, and Paul sent him 
back to his master. He did not expect that Onesimus would be re- 
duced again to slavery, or to any form of bondage that would bea 
calamity to him. Paul says, “ that thou shouldst receive him not 
now as a servant, but above a servant, asa brother beloved.” Yet 
he would not that the slave should claim the right of freedom, with- 
out the consent of his master. And he took this ground probably, 
to avoid any reproach which would come upon Christianity, by 
any seeming countenance given to the idea, that the apostles pro- 
posed to unsettle the established relations and institutions of civil 
society. The measure I understand to be one of christian policy 
and prudence, intended for the time being, to evade rather than set- 
tle the question of the master’s right of property in his slave. Nor 
was there any departure from integrity and christian simplicity in 
this evasion of a direct attack upon political abuses. It was just 
what is now done by our missionaries in the Sandwich Islands, and 
just what God has so signally smiled upon. ‘Though some of those 
missionaries have thought fit to send over to us advice to a different 
course, yet the course which they have pursued with so much suc- 
cess, has been just that pursued by the apostles. The king and 
chiefs of those islands have held the whole people in a vassalage, as 
complete as that of the slaves in our Southern States. Almost eve- 
ry man was a slave, having no acknowledged rights, and no proper- 
ty secured to him in anything. Yet the first effort of the missiona- 
ry was not to strike the arm of the despot and rescue the captive. 
But they put into operation a system of means, which by a process 
slow, but sure as the ordinances of heaven, will emancipate the 
whole. So the apostles, while they kept back nothing that was pro- 
fitable, and while in general statements they brought out all the 
great principles of Christianity, even those which when they came 
to their full bearing, would cut up slavery by the roots, they exer- 
cised discretion as to the manner and time of following particular 
principles out to their details. They used first those parts of chris- 
tian truth, which with an eye on eternity as well as time, they saw 
to be most needed, and most suited on the whole to be useful. If 
they had been so situated, that a direct attack on slavery, a sin like 
idolatry, not directly hindering the effect of the gospel, would bring 
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upon all christian effort the odium of seeming to preach the gospel 
for the purpose of exciting the slaves to blood and carnage, they 
would have been wanting in wisdom if, leaving more important and 
less offensive branches of the truth, they had risked their whole suc- 
cess in attacking political power. They failed not of rightly divid- 
ing the word of truth, and of declaring the whole counsel of God. 
But they used wisdom in choosing the points of attack, in warfare 
against public wickedness. Here did they blend the wisdom of the 
serpent with the innocence of the dove, because they stood as sheep 
in the midst of wolves. 

If this be not the motive of their conduct, let any one suggest a 
more probable one. Paul either sent the slave back to his master, 
saying “ without thy mind would I do nothing,” for the sake of 
avoiding reproach to his cause, or did it and many other like things, 
for some reason which to me is wholly inexplicable. 

If we go through the writings of the apostles we find no place 
in which the duty of emancipation is specifically inculcated. We 
find the religious rights and equal christian privileges of the slaves 
insisted on. But in all their treatment of the subject, we never find 
the apostles come in express collision with the interest of the mas- 
ters ; never exciting the discontent of the slave. But are we to in- 
fer from this, that they had no eye to see the wrongs endured by 
the slave? By no means. In no instance does a word escape 
them, which can fairly be construed into an approval of slavery ; 
or to countenance the pretensions of slaveholders. They put forth in 
generals the principles, which were sure to annihilate slavery, and 
then cautiously abstain from everything which can for the time prop 
it up. 

But why, you will ask, should these apostles going forth to war 
against all sin, avoid a direct encounter with one sin of such mon- 
strous dimension, as that of slavery, meeting them as it did at every 
turn? I conceive they acted on the same principles that Christ did, 
when pressed with the question whether it were lawful to give tribute 
to Caesar, and when if he answered either way, he must offend 
either the Jews or the Romans, without benefitting either. He 
therefore returns the question unanswered, by telling them to “ Ren- 
der unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's.” So the apostles 
acted. They had their hands full, without a battle with the govern- 
ment on the subject of slavery, and civil despotism. They left the 
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limiting of political evils, to the gradual working of the spirit 
and principles of the gospel. They exhorted Christians to obey 
magistrates, though they bore a commission from Nero; and of 
course they did it, without an approval of Nero’s despotism. They 
exhorted slaves to obey their masters, without an approval of the 
master’s claim. They knew that that claim conflicted with the 
spirit and elements of the gospel, and that when the gospel should 
come to have sway, slavery would crumble before it. So, all 
things considered, they chose to commit this reform to the more in- 
direct action of the gospel. Slavery did not, like idolatry, stand so 
in the way of their work, that a man could not be a slaveholder and 
a Christian, in the same sense that a man could not be an idolater 
and a Christian. And as their object was to gain ascendancy for 
the gospel, without becoming casuists for every enemy of the gospel, 
they courted no conflict with this, and many other branches of pub- 
lic wickedness. 

But after all, did they do nothing to forward the work of emancipa- 
tion? Didthey put in motion no influences, and publish no sentiments 
that were effectual against it? Look again at what they did publish. 
They required masters to render to their slaves that which is just 
and equal. And to show what was just and equal, they gave them 
the golden rule. These two rules put before an honest, enlightened 
and christian conscience, would do the work. Would do it? Nay, 
have done it. Just in proportion as their religion with their spirit 
progressed in the Roman empire, the reign and rigors of slavery re- 
ceded. When again slavery came in, in a new form under the 
feudal system, by means of Europe’s changing its proprietors, by the 
influx of the barbarians, Christianity, weak and shorn of its pristine 
energies as it was, operated in many ways for the relief of the vas- 
sals ; till in connection with other causes, it wrought their deliverance. 
Look now over those European kingdoms, and where is that colos- 
sal system of slavery? Twice since the days of the apostles has 
Christianity virtually cleared those kingdoms of the curse, and that 
by a process so silent, that history can scarcely tell us how and 
when. Since the day of the anointing of the Herald of our Salva- 
tion, to preach deliverance to captives, the work of dissolving the 
bands of the slave has been in progress. And though the monster 
has been laying his grasp on new territories, Christianity has fol- 
lowed him up. Strange as it may seem, while over the whole 
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northern half of the states of this confederacy, the right to hold men 
in bondage was acknowledged by the laws, and while New Eng- 
land capitalists were growing rich by the infernal slave-trade, while 
abolition societies did not exist, the power of the system was melting 
away, and-has now retired from the most powerful states of the 
Union. 
~ These statements will lead to my views of the fit mode of action, 
for expelling slavery from our country. I regard slave-holding asa 
sin, and I hope to see it washed away by that fountain which is open 
for sin and uncleanness. I rely on the gospel to do the work, so 
far as any moral means can do it, and I know not by what other 
means Providence will work. I would not say that preachers of the 
gospel should carry their message among slaveholders in this coun- 
try, with all that studied caution and indirection which characterized 
the anti-slavery preaching of apostles. Because the circumstances 
are changed, I should be in favor of all the direct and specific ac- 
tion which in view of the circumstances would be wise. Yet I 
would insist on the same principles of action, regulating the conduct 
by circumstances. But be the circumstances what they may, I 
should have no hope of effecting at all by moral means, what can- 
not be effected by the legitimate powers of the christian ministry, 
and the distribution of christian influences. I would base my sys- 
tem of reform, upon Christ and him crucified. And with gospel in 
hand, | would go forth among slaveholders just as did Paul, seeking 
to make Christians of all, masters and slaves. I would not close up 
the avenues to conviction, by declaring that I came for a specific 
purpose, and by writing “ abolitionist” on my forehead. Indeed, I 
would go for no such specific purpose. The separation of this pur- 
pose from the other and greater ends of Christianity, is the radical 
error of the system, to which I object. It is this which disqualifies 
abolitionists from preaching the gospel to a community of slavehold- 
ers. With the whole gospel open, and seeking to bring every one 
away from all sin, I would have my abolition agents go in no other 
character than that of the ministers of Jesus Christ, knowing “ no- 
thing but Jesus Christ and him crucified ;” yet. setting forth princi- 
ples, and putting into action a spirit, before which slavery will flee 
away as if chased by the breath of heaven. 
You will perceive then that I plead for a system of anti-slavery 
action, that sends its agents right in among slaveholders; and one 
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that does not begin by closing all access to them, by assuming a 
hostile attitude. And those abolitionists who tell us that they can- 
not tread on the slaveholder’s territory without a sacrifice of life, tell 
us that they have begun at the wrong end, and disqualified them- 
selves from using the grand engine which God has constructed for 
the work. Those who insist upon reforming slaveholders by a sys- 
tem of bombardment, and throwing explosive missiles from a dis- 
tance, may see the contrast between their system and that of the 
apostles, who threw themselves into the bosom of the most cruel 
system of slavery that ever cursed the earth, or blanched the 
cheek of heaven. And they must either say that the apostles were 
not true abolitionists, and that the gospel sanctions slavery ; or that 
desiring abolition, they did not know the way to attain it. 

A community of slaveholders are by the necessity of the case, 
but imperfectly evangelized. When they become thoroughly evan- 
gelized they cease to be slaveholders. Then we have nothing to 
do, but go and evangelize them. This is the best way to emanci- 
pate their slaves, as well as to save their souls. Let then ministers 
of the gospel be sent thither by thousands, carrying the spirit of 
Christ, and not the badges of a party, seeking the conversion of 
slaves and masters, not to a time-serving religion, but to those’ great 
principles which work deliverance to captives. Let all the noble 
aspirations of the community after the consummation of universal 
freedom, be turned into this channel, and soon our country will be 
purged of her foulest blot, and present the spectacle of her enslaved 
millions, walking forth, not only with all the immunities of citizens, 
but with all the dignities of sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty. — 

This exclusive reliance on the gospel, to do what moral means 
can do for emancipation, does not exclude the action of philanthro- 
pists, in the colonization scheme. ‘That is a cause of benevolence, 
whose claims are supported by grounds, independent of its influence 
on emancipation. And that many emancipations are to proceed 
from it indirectly, I cannot doubt. Yet were I called upon to act, 
exclusively as a reformer and attack slavery as a sin, | must come 
at it from other positions and with gospel rebukes. Yet I have al- 
ways been in a habit‘of indulging strong hopes of good to come to 
the colored race, both here and in Africa, from this benevolent 
work. I know that grievous things have been laid to its charge. 
But I know of no evil that it has produced, except that without in- 
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tending it, it gave birth to the abolition movements, ‘The father of 
abolitionists served his apprenticeship under this society, and began 
his career as colonization lecturer. But we have the best as- 
surances that colonizationism intended no such thing, and that this 
is one of those unfortunate incidents to which every good cause is 
liable... And if, as is alleged by some, this scheme is guilty of 
being patronized by some, who hope by its means to make slave 
property more valuable and permanent, it is capable of the best 
proof that it was originated for no such purpose, that most of its 
friends now patronize it for no such purpose, and that it effects no 
such purpose. And if it be true, that it is favored at the South by 
the friends of perpetual slavery, and at the North by the enemies of 
slavery, this fact is balanced by a similar one. It is opposed at the 
South by the most uncompromizing slaveholders, and opposed at the 
North by the great body of abolitionists. So in two ways it makes 
friends of Herod and Pilate, and brings the antipodes together. And 
Iam no more bound to believe it favors slavery because some slave- 
holders think so, than the abolitionist is bound to believe it favors 
emancipation, because some slaveholders think so. It has certainly 
been the occasion of emancipating thousands ; and that is more than 
can be said of all our abolition societies. And in that I will rejoice 
as a good result, in spite of the theories of those, who think it not a 
good way of emancipating. For myself, 1 would prefer a migration 
to Africa, before a state of slavery in this country, and before the 
happiest condition possible for the free negro in this country ; and I 
would do by others as I would by myself. 

Tam aware that the colonization society is charged with making 
expatriation the condition of emancipation. But that charge is 
framed on the assumption that the colonization society and the whole 
body of slaveholders are so in partnership, that each is responsible 
for the acts of the other. After the laws of the slaveholding states 
had made emancipation impossible without emigration, the coloni- 
zation society comes in, and offers them the means of emigration. 
Further than this it does not go. It furnishes neither a temptation, 
nor a pretext for masters to compel their slaves to emigrate. 

This sophism is a parallel for that which forbids us to purchase 
the freedom of a slave, because we therein acknowledge the master’s 

right of property ;—and so makes it out that the Redeemer who ° 
purchased our redemption for us, in that act gave his sanction to our 
bondage. 
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But you tell me every instance of emancipation by colonizing, 
serves to enhance the price of slaves and confirm the institution. 
Well then, cease to lay your hands on every fugitive slave that 
comes to the North, to prevent his return. It is rumored that regu- 
lar lines of abolitionists are formed from the slave states to Canada, 
for the safe transmission of fugitive slaves. And we do not depend 
on rumor for the fact, that abolitionists are forward to secure the 
rescue of slaves travelling at the North. I mention this not to their 
reproach, but to show a piece of inconsistency. Pray tell us, why 
does making one slave less by sending him to Africa, enhance the 
price of slaves and confirm the system, when the emancipating of 
one to send to Canada or Boston, does not affect the price of slaves ? 
If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your children cast 
them out? Ifyou must insist on such an argument, abide its conse- 
quences, and say that another slave must not leave his bondage for 
Africa or any other place, till all are prepared to go, and say that is 
what immediate emancipation means. 

Another of the colonization sins, is the sending away of the 
blacks out of a prejudice of color. That such a prejudice of color 
exists, and is productive of much wrong and more sorrow, few will 
deny. But how is the colonization cause responsible for it? What 
are its tangible acts? This is none of your public opinion societies. 
The whole design of its existence, is not embodied in a declaration 
of sentiments, so that it is to be approved or condemned according 
to the supposed soundness of sentiments put forth by its agents. 
Abolitionists have judged it according to their own standard and 
mode of action, forgetting that they act by opinions, and the coloni- 
zation society by deeds. This mistake has engendered a world of 
vituperation. It has been assumed, that the colonization society has 
a creed for which all its members stand responsible, and cart-loads 
of pamphlets and papers have been ransacked, to cull some mon- 
strosities of the colonization creed. But as this society does not ex- 
ist for the professed purpose of rectifying the world’s opinions, by 
bringing them to the standard of its own, and is not the receiver and 
dispenser of aggregated opinion, it matters not as to its purpose, 
what the opinions of the members may be. Henry Clay’s opinions 
may have influence for good or bad, but that influence is not the 
property nor the reproach of the colonization society. Judge Wil- 
keson’s opinions may be right or wrong, but the society do not 
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stand approved or condemned by them, And so of the opinions of 
the executive board of the society. A public opinion society is re- 
sponsible for opinions, but a society that proposes only acts of be- 
neficence, must be judged by the deeds done by its body. The 
question is, What is the society porne? Is it doing a good work ? 
yea? orno? If a good work, is it doing it on bad principles, so 
that the result must be bad in the end? The badness of the princi- 
ple and tendency, I have not been able to perceive. I see no harm, 
that is to come from taking two thousand people out of the house of 
bondage, and giving them freedom and a home in one of the fairest 
portions of the world. And I will not say, that if I cannot have the 
emancipation of the whole two millions at once, | will not have any. 
My views of slavery are such, that I go “for emancipation in any 
peaceable way. Give us immediate emancipation of all, if you can 
get it. Give us emancipation immediate or gradual, without colo- 
nization, if you can get it ; or if not, get it by colonization as fast as 
you can. Liberty is worth all it costs to the colonized, and while 
abolitionists insist on having no emancipation but what is immediate, 
if it do not come these hundred years, I would prefer to gather what 
crumbs of emancipation we can by the way. 

Recur again to what the colonization scheme is doing. It has 
occasioned discussion in the slaveholding states which, if it had not 
been arrested by the abolition movement, would before this, have 
resulted in effectual emancipation measures, in the legislatures of 
the border slave states. It now is the only cause in connection with 
which, emancipation measures can be freely discussed at the south. 
It is now scattering silent influences, here and there, for conviction 
of the sin of slaveholding. Instances constantly occurring, of the 
slave being offered and snatching his freedom, as a precious boon, 
though encumbered, if you please, with the condition of going to Afri- 
ca, is demonstration to the conscience of the slaveholder, that slave- 
ry is an-evil. It is a sort of practical proof, that must work with 
more power, than eternal vollies of angry declamation: discharged 
from the North. And then while the good achieved by Abolition. — 
ism, is invested in fancy stocks of public sentiment, the fruits of the 
colonization scheme can be shown to the eye, in thriving christian 
colonies, on just that spot of ground in all the earth where they are 
most needed, and where they give the most promise of good. Nor 
is this work of colonizing without honorable precedents. The He- 
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brews’ deliverance from Egyptian slavery was by colonizing. So 
» also was the deliverance from the Babylonish captivity. Carthage, 
the rival of Rome, sprang from a colony. Rome had a like origin. 
Europe changed the masters of all its nations by colonies from the 
North. Mahomet spread his dominion mainly by colonizing the 
conquered countries. New England, and all these states grew 
from the most slender colonies. Look upon that shattered frag- 
ment, that forlorn hope of a colony, laying the foundations of em- 
pire amid December’s frosts on the Plymouth rock, and then sneer 
again at the more hopeful colony of Liberia. The American conti- 
nent took its whole population from colonies. And indeed, what na- 
tion on earth did not? How did the race go from Noah’s ark, and 
plant themselves where they are, without colonizing? Colonizing 
then is not such a strange and horrible affair ; and we trust will ere 
long do for Africa, what it has done for America. In its beginning, 
it has been more auspicious there. It has effected the settlement of 
5,000 emigrants, one half of them having been slaves emancipated 
for the purpose, the banishment of slave ships from 200 miles of 
coast, the rescue of hundreds of the slavers’ victims, the establish- 
ment of schools and churches and presses and all the enginery of a 
christian commonwealth. It has won its way to confidence, in spite 
of abuse trained and persevering, so that the offers of emancipation 
are far in advance of its means of transporting. And after detrac- 
tion has done its worst, it is now coming up to a stronger hold on 
the affections and patronage of the people. While predictions of 
its failure have seasoned abolition speeches, it has been growing, and 
now presents a constellation of little infant states, under a regular 
political constitution ; and its commerce even now has a place on our 
marine lists, and it employs about twenty coasting vessels. And 
soon at this rate of advance, the ease of transportation will be as 
great as that between this country and Ireland. And if now with- 
out benevolent aid, 100,000 emigrants can find a passage here from 
Europe every year, it is not visionary to expect, that with benevo- 
lent aid, and perhaps with the aid of the national and state govern- 
ments, African colonization may go forward, even faster than that, 
and thus make some impression on the destinies of both this country 
and Africa. ; 
And now let the tables be turned a moment. We have heard 
the question as to colonization: What do these feeble Jews? If 
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even a fox should go upon their stone wall, he would break it down, 
And now, what do these abolitionists? What have their mighty 
scheme, and their spasmodic efforts effected ? So many years they 
have been at work, and what have they done? On what scale 
shall we measure their results? Shall we estimate them by the 
number of members collected within their societies? the amount of 
funds raised ? the reams of paper printed and scattered? the num- 
ber of agents employed and speeches made? | But this is only the 
machinery and apparatus employed ; where are the results? where 
are the emancipations? In the West Indies? ‘True, but not by 
means of our abolitionists, and their principles of action. Those 
emancipations were effected by principles which come in the very 
teeth of our abolitionists. They were gratlual emancipations, pur- 
chased by the government; and no influence from this country had 
the weight of .a feather in effecting them. I ask then again, where 
are the fruits of so much abolition labor? Do you answer, in 
changes of people’s opinions respecting slavery? If any changes 
on the whole, favorable to emancipation, have come about by the 
means, I cannot see them. And has all this noise and effort been 
made, and has it resulted in mere doubtful changes of opinion, an 
opinion which has not effected one emancipation? George Thomp- 
son, when in this country, told us that in five years that system of 
means would do the work? How long is it since that prophecy 
was made ? and is it done? ornearly so? Parturiunt montes nascitur 
ridiculus mus. We ask where are the fruits of so much labor, ex- 
pense, and derangement of the peace of society, and echo answers, 
Wuerz ! 


hen END. 
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SERMON. 


2. CHRONICLES 17: 9. 

AND THEY TAUGHT 1N JUDAH, AND HAD THE BOOK OF THE LAW OF 
THE Lorp WITH THEM, AND WENT ABOUT THROUGHOUT ALL THE 
CITIES OF JUDAH, AND TAUGHT THE PEOPLE. 

The public preaching of the word of God forms in all 
ages, the grand method of converting sinners and promo- 
ting the power of godliness. And however modesty may re- 
quire us to think humbly of ourselves, fidelity to our Mas- 
ter requires that we magnify our office. For the ministry 
of the gospel is among God’s greatest gifts to men. How- 
ever much we may be indebted to distinguished leaders in 
art and science,who are lighted up in the progress of human 
improvement, shining with collected radiance as powerful 
constellations, or beaming with solitary grandeur as stars of 
unusual brightness, we are yet more essentially benefited 
by ministers of the word of life. One Newton, it has been 
said, was enough for an age; but every age needs the min- 
isters of Christ in great numbers and unbroken succession. 

We are more indebted to religion than to all other causes 
for the good state of public morals; for our civil institu- 
tions; for the general improvement of the mind. A judi- 
cious statesman remarked, that should the demon of mis- 
chief ever sweep from our land the seats of science, the 
courts of justice, the halls of legislation ; yet, if he leave us 
the sacred temples of the Most High, where his gospel is 
faithfully preached, we shall not be a ruined people. Sci- 
ence, justice, and equal legislation will spring up again, as 
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before, from the fount of evangelical knowledge. They will 
again flourish as the vine, and bless the nation with their 
fruit. But on the other hand, if the temples of God are 
overthrown and his gospel no longer preached, we are sunk 
in deepest wretchedness. In vain shall we point to our seats 
of science, our courts of justice, our halls of legislation. 
They must all appear on the wane and be rapidly passing 
away. Religion, if we possess it, might restore these : but 
these, though abundantly possessed, cannot restore religion. 
The gospel of Christ is the palladium of civil and religious 
liberty : the guardian of whatever is noble, and excellent, 
and tending to bless mankind. 

Jehoshaphat, king of Judah,understood it so; and he sent 
public preachers of religion, who went forth as missionaries 
throughout all the cities of Judah, and taught the people. 
The good old fathers of New England understood it so: and 
they caused the gospel to be preached in all their towns; and 
from thence sprang up those excellent institutions of civil 
and religious liberty which are the admiration of other coun- 
tries, as they secure the happiness of our own. 

Moreover the preaching of the gospel is the grand means 
of saving immortal souls. _ It is not merely to promote the 
social welfare of man for a few short years on, earth,that we 
labor in the holy cause. We scek to rescue sinners from 
the second death, and bring eternal glory to God in their sal- 
vation. 

And itis the pleasure of God that his gospel be preached 
in every part of the earth. One of his plainest command- 
ments Is, “go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” The great question with the church is, 
not whether the gospel shall be universally promulgated, 
but how it shall be promulgated. 

I. A well conducted system of Missionary operations 
is indispensable. In many places this is the only method 
of doing much good. God has employed it for a great ma- 
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ny ages in places where no churches exist, or where such 
as do exist are feeble, or where there is a general decline of 
spirituality. His blessing has attended his servants and ef- 
fected the reformation of the people. 

In the days of Jehoshaphat,as mentioned in the text,when 
missionaries went forth,taking with them the book of the law 
and teaching the good knowledge of divine truth, the peo- 
ple were brought back to the Lord God of their fathers, 
and the nation was made prosperous and happy. Jesus Christ 
himself performed the functions of a Home missionary from 
the time he began to preach till his crucifixion. — His 
apostles were such, from the beginning of their ministry till 
the general outpouring of the Spirit.. After this the 
sphere of their operations became enlarged, and many of 
them went forth to the Gentiles. If the primitive Chris- 
tians had not gone out and preached every where that men 
should repent, how could the gospel have spread in so sur- 
prising a manner as it did in the first ages? If missiona- 
ries had not borne to our British ancestors the glad news of 
pardon and peace by Jesus Christ, what should have saved us 
from practising at this moment heathen cruelties in honor of 
idols? If missionaries had not come to our new settlements, 
where now are flourishing towns, what would be the moral 
character of those places? I behold at every anniversary of 
this society more than a hundred pastors of promising church- 
es,and reflect that in almost every one of those places, where 
such churches exist, the gospel was first preached by the 
missionary. Our new settlements are destined to increase 
in number and extent. Other plantations will be opened 
in the wilderness, other towns will rise,other churches must 
be planted by the servants of Christ and spring up under 
his fostering care. Children must be consecrated, subscribe 
with their hands to the Lord, and come cheerfully forward 
to promote his cause. Anxious inquirers are to be guided, 
backsliders reclaimed, and feeble Christians encouraged. 
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But how can this be done without missionary labors ? Are 
we to wait till they know the full value of the gospeland ask 
for a settled minister, and are able and willing to support 
him? Benevolence does not wait. It is impatient for vig- 
orous action. What if Christ had waited till men would 
ask for a Saviour and signify their willingness to make all 
needful provisions for his temporal welfare? What if his 
apostles had waited, still lingering about the consecrated 
places where they had received instruction, till the Gentiles 
had formed themselves into religious ,societies and become 
ready to settle them in the ministry ? 

II. It is important that we should send out able and 
Jaithful missionaries. 

The work is not one that may be rashly entered into by 
every young man that has learned to say something about 
religion. We should treat the cause of Christ with con- 
tempt,should we send out untutored novices for this impor- 
tant service. 

It is by no means true that men of small abilities and 
low piety will do well enough for our feeble and destitute 
churches. The new settlements contain as much native 
talent and as much good sterling common sense as can be 
found among the same number of inhabitants in any part of 
our land. Our Society was not formed for the purpose of 
aiding some few inefficient laborers who had not energy and 
perseverance enough to find employment elsewhere. It was 
founded for the sake of the flock, and not of the shepherds. 
We need missionaries of large acquirements, of strong 
minds ; of bodies that will bear fatigue, and souls of celes- 
tial fervor ; men of deep religious experience ; of sound 
theology ; of firm, decided measures ; of devoted, indus- 
trious habits; men of enlightened zeal and unaffect- 
ed humility, disinterested in spirit, eminently dead to the 
world ; enterprising, yet patient ; bold and faithful, yet 
meek and gentle ; cultivated in mind and manners, yet able 
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to put up with homely accommodations ; and who in- 
stead of sighing for the privileges of more cultivated socie- 
ty, will remember it is their privilege to raise the character 
of the society where God has seen fit to place them. 

The missionary must have a firm, well balanced mind, 
that he may not be led off from the path of duty into the 
track of some self-styled reformer, and so get beyond those 
bulwarks of eternal truth which the mighty God has thrown 
up for the defence of the faithful. 

He must be a man most familiar with the scriptures and 
well read in theology; for he cannot carry his library to ev- 
ery place and consult the best authors on every occasion. 
His concordance must be in his head, his commentary in 
his heart, and with the book of the law of the Lord in his 
hand he must be able to extemporize on any emergency. 
He should, indeed, study and write as he has opportunity. 
But no missionary who has large views of his work can en- 
dure the labor of writing every thing he ought to say, with- 
out wearing down his health much sooner than Christ 
would have him. Let him be familiar with the scriptures, 
his whole soul fired with love to God and benevolence to 
men, and the opening of his lips shall pour forth abundant 
instruction,without the slow method of passing every word 
through the point of a pen. 

Let the illustrious theme of redemption, God’s great and 
crowning work, ever fill his heart and fire his soul, and he 
will find it easier to preach than to keep silence. 

He must be a man of moral courage, possessing that in- 
dependence of soul and that holy confidence in God, which 
will enable him to press onward in his work, regardless of 
the neglect of lukewarm disciples and the scorn of the open- 
ly wicked. 

He should be apt to teach. This quality, though need- 
ful in every minister, is especially so in the missionary. 
Many whom he visits may seldom see a minister,and he must, 


during the short time he remains with them, impart a greal 
deal of instruction, expounding the scriptures to them in 
his daily conversation, and by various methods which he 
knows how to use, arousing them to Christian duty. 

He must be skilled in the knowledge of the human heart, 
and of the various subterfuges which wicked men have in- 
vented to screen them from the force of truth. In every 
place he will find a certain set of excuses, cavils and objec- 
tions, which men of no religion will be sure to bring forward 
when exhorted to immediate repentance. These they have 
stereotyped like so many counterfeit bills; they pass them 
as current change from neighbor to neighbor; transmit them 
from father to son, and offer them to the missionary as.a just 
tribute to his master whenever he urges his master’s claims 
' upon them. All these he must be able to detect and ex- 
pose, and tear them away ; showing that the sinner is with- 
out excuse ; insisting that God is right and the world is 
wrong. He will find also improper technicalities used 
among many well meaning people, conveying the impression 
that obedience to the gospel is something to be waited for, 
not something to be done. 

He must aim to convert men. For the light which in- 
telligent preaching pours upon the human mind, the devel- 
opements of mental power which it makes, and the energies 
it calls into action, will enable men to be mightier in wicked- 
ness, if it do not effect their conversion. The great object, 
conversion, should be kept distinctly in view. Every thing 
should bear upon this. He does not go out to propagate 
some favorite scheme of his own; nor to advocate the 
movements of a party; nor does he stand pledged to this, 
that, or the other, association of men; nor is he to leave the 
plain doctrine of the gospel and fly off in an unwonted course 
after new and unauthorised measures of doubtful expedien- 
cy. He must stand high above all such things ; keeping 
his eye on eternity. His business as a missionary is to 
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preach the gospel plainly ; persuade his hearers and con- 
vert men. And he must not only. convert, but instruct them 
faithfully, in the great doctrines of true. religion; or else he. 
will have superficial revivals and. spurious. converts, and a 
generation will rise up that are not rooted and grounded. in 
the truth ; and so error shall creep into the church and the. 
consequences prove disastrous. +g f 

-'To.do all.this, he must be eininion lias a man of prayer, 50 
accustomed as,to be able to pray everywhere ; for: often-. 
times, in winter especially, he will have. no. place for secret 
devotion, except on horseback, as.he journies from one set= 
tlement toanother. He should be such a man, as Barnabas 
was, full of faith.and of the holy Ghost.;abounding in ‘that’ 
holy fervor which glowed in the breast, of Whitefield, of 
Brainerd and others, who were as flaming torches of clear 
and kindling light. “ae 

Ill. It is the pleasure of God, that we support his mis- 
sionaries, For who. goeth a warfare at his own charg-» 
es? Men; of whom we expect all. that has now been men- 
tioned, and even more;shall we send them out. unsustained? 
It is the will of our ‘heavenly Father that they who preach ' 
the gospel sbould live of the gospel... Ef the wants of’a mis-. 
sionary, are not supplied, how is he to devote his mind whol- 
ly to the service, and-to.go forward zealously in his work ? 
Even the settled pastors: of our churches are: sometimes em- - 
barrassed in their circumstances, encumbered with unde- 
served anxieties, and greatly limited in their usefulness by 
a want of pecuniary means.. How much more may the mis- 
sisionary, be, who must of necessity.be unable .to look after 
his. family, who sometimes feels as if he must quit: the ser- 
vice or see his children suffer, and who yet cannot bear. to. 
leave the work and let - immortals perish. To what. a strait 
is he sometimes driven, and torn as it’ were in two between. 
care for his family and care. for perishing souls... 

The missionary, then, must be supported and encourag- 
ed in the law of the Lord. But by whom? the civil 
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Government? By no means... .We seek no’such. alliance 
with power. All we ask of our rulers, is, to protect us from 
injury, as other. men, and let us alone. Will he be sup- 
ported by the people among whom he may begin to labor ? 
Many of them are too poor: many do not yet know the 
value of the gospel ; and many are opposed to the truth. 
He must be sustained by the friends of Christ, that shall 
send him forth, till the gospel takes root and churches rise 
up, that shall deem it a privilege to sustain him, and this 
we attempt under the organization « of the Maine Missionary 
Society. 
The first patrons of this institution have been laboring 
three and thirty years in this great and holy cause, (it is just 
that length of time since my venerable predecessor* preached 
‘in this house the first anniversary sermon,) they have been 
laboring, I say, three and thirty years in this great and holy 
‘cause,not shrinking from trials,not fainting under discourage- 
ments, not weary of doing good. Shall we not, as ene man, 
come up to their aid? Sometimes, when straitened for means 
‘to carry on their benevolent designs, they feel as if they would 
rather sustain the burden alone, than make an appeal to us. 
But we rejoice that they have not the means for that would 
deprive us of the pleasure and privilege of assisting. ‘They 
would then stand between us and God, receiving to them- 
selves the blessings that flow to the cheerful giver. We 
would have no such monopolies of Christian enjoyment. . If 
they could bear the burden alone, we should be loth to let 
_ them. For we are interested as wellas they. We wish to 
have our full proportion of the pleasure, the success, the re- 
ward. We could not be willing to hear the Saviour say, | 
have no need of 4 you, and will not accept your offering. 
DoJ hear some complaining soul begin to. speak of hard 
- times? This cry has been ringing in our ears from the days of 
_ childhood, andthough there will be some fluctuations in pe- 
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cuniary affairs, God has made no exception to the privilege of 
doing good. Has he ever said, “he that watereth shall be 
watered also himself’—except in hard times? He that 
hath pity on the poor lendeth to the Lord, and that ‘which 
he hath given will he pay him again,—except when the 
times are hard? °He that soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully—except in hard times, and then he shall reap 
little or nothing? There is no such weakening addition. 
The promises are. full and sure. If you would take the 
promisory note of a'good man, will you start from the 
promises of God ? | | 
The churches in the apostle’s days understood this mat- 
ter. They contributed freely for missionary~ purposes. 
They were generous and prompt in coming'up to the work. 
The Christians at Macedonia sustained Paul as a mission- 
ary while he preached at Corinth; and the Philippians, 
when at Thessalonica. ‘The wise men of the east came 
with their contributions to Christ long before the commence- 
ment of his public ministry ; not waiting for an agent to 
visit them, or a circular letter to be sent them; but came 
_a long journey of their own accord, and cheerfully laid their 
offerings at his feet. Would such men be slow of heart if 
here to-day? A few such would soon supply the treasury. 
Is their spirit fled from the earth? We trust it has not. 
The churches of Macedonia were liberal even in pressure 
of their worldly affairs ; so that “in a great trial of affliction 
"the abundance of their joy and their deep poverty abound- 
ed to the riches of their liberality. For to their power, says 
the apostle, yea and beyond their power, they were willing 
‘of themselves: praying us with much entreaty that we 
would. receive the gift, and take upon us the fellowship 
of ministering to the saints.” We will not drown the plea 
of benevolence with crying “hard times.” ' God in his. 
providence changes the times to show us our own hearts, 
and to make full proof to the world that we love his cause. | 
above all other considerations. 
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Are you, after all, really desirous to increase your wealth ? 
Then prove the Most High, if he will not ‘open to you the 
windows of heaven.’ ‘There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
and it.tendeth to poverty.”” You remember, too, the Saviour’s — 
maxim, it is more blessed to give than to receive. Was he, 
who being rich yet for our sakes became poor, a good prac- 
tical judge of the sentiment he expressed? And are you 
practically convinced of its truth ? 

, ‘Think one moment of your infidel naisibie You wish 
to convince him there is a blessed reality in religion. He 
‘is observing now whether you will-act on the principles you 
profess. How he would exult if your collection be small, 
and shout with.unholy triumph, that Christians do not 
half believe their own doctrine: that they profess to 
give their souls to Christ, that he may save them, but are 
careful to. give him very little of that which they value 
more than their souls. But he shall have‘no such triumph 
over you. We shall see, in the Treasurer’s report, that you 
love the Lord Jesus: Christ in sincerity. 

"And yet'do we not sometimes feel ashamed that. our ef- 
forts to spread the gospel are so small in comparison with 
what is oftentimes done for other causes? ‘The expense of. 
our Florida war would long since have supplied fifteen years” 
service from two thousand faithful missionaries. The cost, 
to both nations, of our last war with Great Britain would 
have supported twenty thousand missionaries. for a term of 
thirty years. The general war in Europe, beginning in 1793, 
cost the several nations engaged in. it enough to: support 
one million of missionaries for a term of twenty seven years: 
that is, about one to every eight hundred souls on the face 

» of the earth, during the average life of a whole generation! 

~ When a people, on such like occasions, will pour out their 
treasures as water, does it not shame us that we have done: 
so little for the cause of Christ ? 


cr 
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But his kingdom is destined to rise. The decree is gone 
forth and will never be revoked. ‘The gospel must be eve- 
ry where preached, and the result shall be glorious. Tet 
me ask each individual, on which side are you acting ? The 
friends of Christ labor, and pray, and contribute freely for 
this great and benevolent object. Is hea friend that does not 
daily pray, thy kingdom come, who puts forth no effort ? 
whose property is not consecrated ?“and whose clenching 
hand holds fast whatever it may be able to gather? <Is 
he a friend who, like the clam in the sunny, shallow, lies 
open tothe cheering beam, but as soon as. you touch with 
the claims of charity, begins to contract his muscles, and 
close up his shell, and refuse the smallest mite ?_ Deliver 
us from such friends as these. God is love. The bounties | 
of his grace are free as the rain and the sunlight. He loves 
the bountiful heart and the liberal hand. To such he will 
open the windows of heaven. Springs of consolation 
shall break forth, to make your soul as a watered garden; 
springs, which the covetous heart, withering under its own 
cravings, shall be quite unable to discover. © You shall feel 
the same kind of pleasure which the Almighty Father feels, 
when scattering blessings over his wide creation. 

When Christ shall have gathered in all the host of his 
redeemed, and shall sit and look down on so many millions __ 
of precious souls, partaking in the bliss of heaven, will -he 
not feel sublime satisfaction, unbounded pleasure, infinite 
joy, in reflecting that all these are saved by his efforts and 
gathered in as. the fruits of his. love ? In just proportion as 
you co-operate with him in spirit, and bountifully aid his 
cause, you will experience | the same kind of delight, while 
you look around upon those. whom you have beenameans 
of converting and leading to his heavenly abode. And in 
just proportion as you love your Saviour, you will be filled 
with holy transports to see him exalted, and rejoicing in the 
eternal happiness of his ransomed people. . Then casting 
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your crowns at his feet, you will thankfully ery, “blessing 
and honor and glory and power unto him that sitteth on the 
throne and unto the Lamb forever and ever. 
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THIRTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY. 


The Maine Missionary Society held its Thirty-Third Annual Meeting, 
in the Congregational Meeting House in Hallowell, on Wednesday June 
24, 1840—Rev. Wittiam T. Dwieut, President of the Society in the 
chair, ‘The meeting was opened with reading the Scriptures, singing, 
and prayer, by the President: ‘ 

On motion of Rev. J.C. Lovejoy, Agent of the Maine Teibiperiiies So- 
ciety, seconded by Rev. J. Lane, Agent of the American ae prety 
and Rev. Vy Carruthers, Missionary, 


Resolved,, That the Report be accepted and ALE ae in the ‘Ghrinian 
Mirror. 


On-motion of Rey. H. B. Chapin of Danville, Savonied by Rey. G. E. 
Adams of Brunswick, 
Resolved, That the Maine Missionary Society ought to be able, through 


the Christian charities of the.community, to give eflicient help to “all those 
Churches which are proper objects of its beneficence. 


On motion of Rey. 8. Thurston of Brospecty.s preonded by Rey. A. Cum- 
mings, Editor of the Christian Mirror, 


Resolved, That, while we would not forget the’ donations of. those: who 
have sustained the Society in its operations during the past year, our de- 
vout thanksgivings should be supremely offered to the Most High for the 
revivals of religion, which have been enjoyed under the ministration of 

' our missionaries. 

On motion of Rev. J. B. Condit of Portland, seconded by Rev. w. Pat- 
ton, ‘D. D. of New York, delegate from the Am. Home Mis. Society. 

Whereas,—The A. H. M.8. promotes the establishment of a pastoral 
w.inistry, and has long possessed the confidence of our churches, through 
its judicious and efficient disposition of their charities; therefore, . 


Resolved,—That the Maine Missionary Society, as a branch of that i in- 
stitution, claims the warm regard and support of this community. 


The Annual Sermon before the Society was preached by Rev. Exisau 
Jowxs, of Minot. Prayer before sermon was offered by, Rey. Mr. Saw- 
tell, Am: Seamen’s Chaplain, at Havre, France. 


Voted,—That Rev. Riehard Woodhull be a Committee to present the 
thanks of this Society to the Rev. Elijah Jones, for his sermon mefere 
ous this’ day, and to request a copy for publication. 


OFFICERS 
Of the Maine Missionary Society, elected June 24, (1840. 


Rev. Wituiam T. Dwicur, Portland, President. 

‘Rev. Cuartes Freeman, Limerick, Vice President. 

Rey. Exipnaetr Ginter, D. Dd. Corresponding and 
Recording Secretary! “ va 


Woovsury SroreER, Esq., Portland, Treasurer. 
De TRUSTEES. 

Tee PRESIDENT, ex officio. . 

Rey. E. Grurert, D.-D. 

Rey. Davin Tuurston, Winthrop. j 

Rev. Bensamin Tappan, D. D., Augusta. - s 
_ Rey Joun W. Exiiewoop, Bath. 3 

Rev. Davin M. Mircuenn, Waldoboro’. 

Rev. Asa Cummines, Portland. ° 

Rey, Swan L. Pomroy, Bangor. 

Rev. Siras McKeen, Belfast. 

-Woopvzury Srorer, Esq. 

Davin Duntar, Esq. ., Brunswick. ioe, 

Executive Committee. Rev. Messrs. Gillett, Thurston, Tappan, EL 
lingwood, Cummings and Dwight. f 

Auditors, William Swan and William C. Mitchell, Bags. 

The next meeting of the Society. i is to be. holden at Machias, on the 


fourth Wednesday of June, 1841. Rey. Siearge E. oo first a 
Rey. 8. ‘Di Ward, his aabatiute, 
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REPORT 
Or rne TRUSTEES OF THE MAINE MISSIONARY SOCIETY, AT THEIX 
THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING, IN HALLOWELL, JuNx 24, 1840, 


it is pow just 33 years siuce this Society held its first annual meet- 
ing in this place. What changes has one third of a century 
wrought! changes in the face of the country; the wilderness: is 
turned into a fruitful field ;—echanges in the numbers and condition 
of the members of this Institution. Then there were 32; now there 
are about 2,000; of whom 600 are life niembers. One half of those 
who were active in the formation of this Society, now “rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow them.” Changes, too, in the 
moral aspect of things, iu religious operations, Then, Christians 
thought little of aiding the feeble churches planted among them, 
and still less of carrying the gospel to thé dark and distant parts 
of the earth; now, there is more fellow-feeling, a greater readiness to 
“bear one another’s burdens,” and more combined efforts, more noble 
sacrifices, to diffuse the light of divine truth all over the world. T'hen, 
the churches were just waking up from their long slumbers, just com- 
mencing operations ; now, they have come to the “burden and heat 
of the day.”—Changes also,in largeness of heart, in disinterested be- 
nevolence, making Christ “all & in all.” and setting the general pro- 
motion of his cause above any party interest. Then, there was a dis- 
tance, if not opposition, between different denominations even of 
evangelical Christians ; now, ifthey do not all “see eye to eye,” in 
praying the to “bring again Zion,” there is a manifest approach 
towards suc nsummation. They may indeed still desire to “cast 
out devils” each in their own way; but they can now not only pray 
for, hut occasionally aid, those that are attempting to promote the 
same great object, in another form. ‘Paul plants, and Apollos waters, 
and God gives the crease.” 

The Congregational denomination of Christians, in ‘this State, have 
thrown their united influence into this institution ;and under their 
auspices, with the blessing of heaven, it has accomplished a great 
amount of good; has already far surpassed, in the extent and success 
of its operations, the most sanguine expectations of its founders. 
More than four fifths of all the churches,(and they are about 200,) have 
been aided from its funds; and about three fourths of all the Con- 
gregational ministry now residert in the State, have been in succes- 
give years, 1n 1ts employ. i 

But the present occasion calls upon the Trustees more especially, 
to make an expose of the affairs of the Society, for the year now clos- 
ing ; and it will include an alphabetical list of the missionaries em- 
ployed, with the places and results of their lebors ; the state of the 
finances ; as also, the present condition and future prospects of the 
Institution. 

‘ ALPHABETICAL List OF MIssIONARIES. 

Mr. Charles &. Abbott, Pittston, Kennebec County, 1 month. 

Mr. Abbott’s Report states; “The people appeared attentive, and 
interested in the truth; though there was uo particular seriousness 
among them. After the first Sabbath, (which was rainy, and of course 
comparatively few attended,) the number of worshippers ranged 
from 100, to a little over 150. I had one weekly lecture, and also 
visited the people in a good degree; and IT think exerted some influ- 
ence to win them to the house of God.” 
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Mr. Samuel P. Abbott, Chesterville, and Phillips, Franklin Co. 1 
month. 

“In Chesterville, their late pastor has been translated to: another 
field. Though somewhat discouraged by this event, they think they 
shall be able to support preaching one haif of the time.” 

Rev. Aaron C. Adams, Gardiner, Kennebec Co. 3 months. 

This stand is flourishing, and though they may need aid a little lon- 
ger ; yet it is hoped soon they may sustain. their own worship, and 
contribute to help the feebler around them. 

Mr. Uriah Balkam, Orland, Hancock Co., 1 month. 

“No church, but materials to form one ; and promising missionary 
ground.” 

Mr, Philo S. Beverly, Dixmont & Orrington, Penobscot Co., 3 
months. ; 

Mr. Beverly engaged to supply at the latter place, Orrington, for 
one year. The time is about half expired. He states ;—-Since k 
have been here,about six months,as far a‘l can judge, about fifty have 
been converted. “There are different denominations; but a “portion 
of them are expected to join the Congregational church.” 

Mr. Elias Bond, Sangerville & Guilford, Penobscot Co., 1 month. 

“__A large field, which cannot be neglected without disastrous re- 
sults, The church scattered over three towns; Sangerville, Guilford 
& Parkman.” 


Rev. G. W. Bourne, Sanford, York Co., 2 months. 

Mr. Bourne began his missionary labors at this plac in Jan. last, 
and has been ordained to the pastoral care of the ch , during his 
mission. His Report states; “In these six mont have raised: 
about 40 dollars, for various benevolent purposes. Within a few 
months; God bas been pleased to bless us with a glorious revival of 
religion: We hope that one hundred have found Christ, in the Con- 
gregational Society alone; and in the town, we hope,-the number 
will not fall much short of a hundred and fifty. Those- who have 
expressed a liope that they are the friends of God, thus far appear 
well.” . 

Rev. George Brown, Swanville, Waldo Co,, 3 months. : 

Mr. Brown has been distmissed,during the year, and the church in 
Swanville is now destitute. ~ 

Rev. Isaac Carlton, Oxford, Oxford Co., 2 1-2 months, 

Mr. Carlton was installed tothe pastoral charge of this church, a 
year since. lt then had 33 members; it now has 60. He writes under 
date of 4th. inst. “We commenced a protracted meeting 26th.of Feb., 
beginning Wednesday morning, and continuing till Sabbath night, 5 
days. We adjourned over Monday, and commenced again on Tues- 
day, and continued 3-days.—As a result of this special effort, about 
thirty. in this village, (Craigie’s Mills) professed to pass from death 
unto life. There were occasional cases of hopeful conversion, in dif- 
erent parts of the town, during the month of March. About the Ist 
of April, we commenced another protracted meeting, at the centre of 
the town. In it 3 denominations unitea. Great harmony of feeling 
and action prevailed. It was very fully attended, and the power of 
God was very abiindantly manifest. I cannot state precisely the 
number of those who have professed to hope in Christ, but 1 think - 
not far from one hundred. 26 have joined to.our church by profes- 
sion, and 3 have been examined and accepted, who are not yet ad- 
mitted. 8or 10 others will probably come forward, and be received 


. 
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at our next communion, There aretin town, between 30 and 40 at 
Jeast who have hope, not yet, connected. with any church. -A part of 
them we shall probably receive. A great change has been produced 
tor the better, throughout the town.: We hope it will continue, To 
God be all the praise and thanksgiving,” 

Rev. James Carruthers, York & Washington Co.,.12 months, 

He spent the first 6 months at Biddeford and Shapleigh. In the 
former place, from 20 to.30 hopeful converts were reported. The 
Jast six months he spent in Washington County. The following is 
an extract from his Report. : 

“—The Churchin Northfield numbered 10.—There have been 16 
hopeful conversions. 10 have joined to the chureh. The Church in 
Whitneyville numbered 10. There have been 50 hopeful conver- 
sions ; and 36 of these have joined to the church. The church in 
Whiting consisted of 3 members. 8 have been added ; but I cannot 
tell the number of hopeful conversions. A new church has been 
formed in. Jonesborough, consisting of 8 members. The number of 
hopeful conversions is 20. More are expected soon to join to all these 
churches. My labors have been principally in these 4 towns.” —- 

Mr. Elbridge G. Carpenter, Exeter, Penobscot Co., 1 month. 
Pressing call for missionary Jabor.. ; 

Mr. Ephraim Chambers, Cooper and Lubec, Washington Co., 1 
month. 


Mr. Henry T. Cheever, Old Town, Penobscot Co. 2 months. 

In this place,an unusual excitement in religion bas been witnessed. 
“A bout 50 in the town, it is stated, are supposed to have become con- 
verts ; and about 30 of these connected with the Congregational soci- 
ety.” Mr. Cheever states, in his report,“ regard this.as a critical and 
decisive period in the religious history of Old Town. ‘This place, 
with a small church and a population of more than 1500, within a 
very limited circuit, forms perhaps one of the most important mis- 
sionary fields in the State. Should the house of worship be closed, 
and missionary operations cease among the people, all that is gained 
will be lost, and to human appearance the preservation of the church 
and the salvation of souls will be hopeless.” 

North and East of this, though there is a number of churches.em- 
bodied, it is almost all missionary ground, and calls for treble the la- 
bors, the resources of the Society have ever. enabled it to furnish. 
Such a wide and promising field of operation, from which are Mac- 
edonian cries for “help,” is an urgent and pressing appeal to the 
religious community, to enlarge their contributions to this depart- 
ment of Christian benevolence. 

Mr. Joseph H. Conant, Thorndike and Vicinity, Waldo Co. 3 mos. - 

Mr. Conant was engaged, at this stand, for one year. About 9 
months of this time haye expired. He states; “My labors have most- 
ly been divided between Thorndike and Freedom Village. With 
respect to the former, truth is makiag some progress, and meetings 
are usually well attended. With respect to the latter, there is still 
more encouragement for effort.” ‘ > 

Mr. Elbridge G. Cutler, Kingfield and Salem, Franklin Co. one 
month. 

“In Kingfield there isa church, and in Salem there are some 
church members, but not embodied. It is, however, all a great mis- 
sionary field.” ; 

~ Rev. William Davenport, of Perry, Washington Co.,3 months. 
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Mr. Davenport writes, under date of 8th inst. 

‘No very encouraging appearances were noticed, till the month of 
February. Since that time we have enjoved a most blessed and 

wonderful work of grace. A protracted meeting was held in March, 
for about two weeks, with uncommon success. The house was fil- 
led from day to day, with attentive, anxious, and nota few weeping 
hearers. Before the first week closed, the body pews in the ineeting- 
house were filled with enquirers at the close of public services; and 
numbers were hoping in the mercy of God. Great calmness, order 
and propriety were manifested, notwithstanding the rapidity and 
power with which the work proceeded. The revival has taken all 
classes, from grey-headed sinners of 60 and upwards, to children of 
9 or 10 vears of age. About 100 souls have been hopefully brought 
into the fold ot Jesus. 85 have already united with the church, and 
more are ready,to do it. ‘The general feeling now is, toask no more 
aid of your society ; and indeed 1 could not consent to receive any 
thing more, after what the Lord has done for us. We hope he will 
enable us to repay all we have received, with “full measure, pressed 
down and running over. “Under: God we owe our existence as a 
religious community, and that emphatically, to the Maine Mission; 
ary Society. The labors of their first missionary are now awakening 
the most tender and subduing recollections. He sowed the seed, 
othes are reaping the harvest. But he has his reward. There -is a 
“record on high,” of his lonely walks, of his persevering exertions 
for many successive years, of his homely fare, his hard couches, “his 
tears and sighs and prayers; and of his unremitted toils, under cir- 
cumstances more discouraging, than those of many foreign missiona- 
ries, even in the midst of heathenism.—if he could visit the place 
now, in his feeble health-and declining days, his heart would leap for 
joy. He would see the wilderness he then travelled, “budding and 
blossoming as the rose.” Ifthe patrons of the society could know 
what has actually been done for this people, thro’ the instrumentality 
of their donations, I am persuaded, that greater efforts would be 
made than ever have been made, in aid of feeble churches.’’ 

But the revival of religon, in this section of the State, is not restric- 
ted toa few missionary churches. It has extended its influence almost 
over the whole county. A ministering brother writes, at the close of 
the Conference, under date of 12th iust., that “13 churches~ made 
returns, and JI of them reported revivals.” ' 

Rey. Timothy Davis, Litchfield, Kennebec Co., 3 months. 

A communication from Mr, Davis, under date of 21st ult., states :— 
“It has pleased God to favor us in some degree with a revival of re- 
ligion, and to give us hope of a still greater influence of the Holy 
Spirit. There have been 3 hopeful converts, one a young man of 18. 
Our society consists almost wholly - of professors and their children. 
There are not usually on the Sabbath, more than 6 or 8 grown per- 
sons at meeting, who are not professors. 4 or 5 at present are anx- 

ious enquirers, and there has been great seriousness this spring on 
the minds of the children.” 

‘Rev. Daniel Dole, Canaan, Somerset County, 1 month. 

Rev. Nathan Douglass, St. Albans and vicinity, Somerset Co., 1 3-4 
months. ie 

Rev. Samuel S. Drake, Dexter, Penobscot Co., 3 months. 

Mr. Andrew Dunning, Old Town, Penobscot Co., 1 month. 

Mr. Charlee Duren, Clinton & Fairfield, Kenebee Co., 2 months. 

Rey, Manning Ellis, Aurora, Hancock Co,, 2.1-2 months, ' 
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Mr. Joshua Eaton, Orrington & Dixmont, Penobscot €o.,2 months. 

Rev. George W. Fargo, Sclon & vicinity, Somerset Co., 2 1-2 
months. 

Rev. Samuel C, Fessenden, East Thomaston, Lincoln Co., 2 3-4 
months 

tev. Ephraim Fobes, Weld, Franklin Co., 1 month. 

Mr. Fobes writes: “Of late there has been a-larger congregation 
than usual on the Sabbath, and increased attention. Two, who ob- 
tained hope 2 years ago, have joined to the, church. At Carthage, 
where | preach occasionally, and where 4 of our church members 
reside, there has been something of an awakening, and a few hope- 
fully converted ; perhaps 8 or 10. 

Rev. Benjamin Follett, Canada Road, Somerset Co., 1 month. 

Rev. David Gerry, Denmark, Hiram & Brownfield, Oxford Co., 3 
months. 

Mr. Gerry, during his mission, has been installed pastor of the 
churches of Hiram and Brownfield. Both these churches are some- 
what feeble, and will need aid,for a time, in sustaining the ordinances 
of worship. 

Rev. Solomon. B. Gilbert, Newfield, York Co., 21nonths. 

Mr. Gilbert has been ordained at Newfield, during his mission.— 
He states :.“‘God has not visited us with the refreshing showers of 
his grace,as it has pleased him to do, in other churches in_ this re- 
gion. Attimes there have been favorable indications, some serious- 
ness, and one hopeful conversion. Two have heen added to. the 
church by profession. Several are entertaining hope, the subjects of 
the revival of last year, who we trust will soon unite with us.” 

Rev. James Gooch, No. 4, Aroostook County, 3 months. 

Mr. Gooch states in his Report: “The last of February, a small 
church was gathered, in this region, consisting ot 9 members ; denom- 
inated “the church at No. 4, and vicinity.” We expect the addition 
of about as many moresoon. The people friendly to religion are not 
able todo much; but it is an important field, and must not be aban- 
doned. This region of country will settle fast, and is designed to be 
a great country. The land is fertile,and pays the husbandman well for 
his toils.” 

In this new County of Aroostook, there have been settled no Con- 
gregational ministry. Three churches have been organized ;—this 
last, organized the present year, to which Mr. Gooch ministers, as sta- 
ted supply. The church at Houlton, tormerly sustained in part by 
the Missionary Society, but now supplied by the Chaplain of the 
troops, stationed at this post; and the church at Monticello, which 
has only occasional preaching. ‘This new field requires early atten- 
tion. Preoccupancy,as well in religious, as in civil concerns, is of 
great moment. Nothing but the want of funds’prevents the spread- 
ing of a religious influence all over this great East, and causing the 
means of grace to keep pace with the rapidity of population. 

Rev. Simeon Hackett, Temple, Franklin Co., 2 months. 

Mr. Hackett writes :—“Although I am not permitted to report the 
blessing of an extensive revival, yet we have not past the year with- 
out some precious drops of distinguishing mercy. ‘Two promising 
young men have made a_ profession, by uniting with the church.— 
Some others have obtained hope. And there seems a commendable 
geal to maintain’the doctrines and ordinances of the gospel.” 
Rev. Israel Hills, Lovell, Oxford Co., 3 mouths. | 
In his report, under date of 12th inst., Mr. Hills states: “It would 
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be pleasant if 1 could say there was arevival of religion in progress, 
as was the case the last year at this time. But that season has past ; 
though not without leaving some precious fruit. 15 have united with 
this church by profession, since the commencement of the year.” 

Rev. George C. Hyde, Readfield and Fayette, Kennebec Co., 12 
months. 

Mr. Hyde’s report states: “During some part of the missionary 
year, there have been at times cheering indications of a revival of 
religion in this town, (Readfield; ) and we have reason to hope that 
some were born again. We have received several valuable additions 
to the church. Asa general thing, the meetings have been well at- 
tended, and at one time a thoughtfulness among the impenitent seem- 
ed prevalent. Tho’ the resultshave not been all that we wished, yet 
we still hope God has mercy.in store for us.” 

Rev. Henry C. Jewett, Clinton -and Fairfield,Kennebec Co., 2 
months. 


Rey. William V. Jordan, Dixfield, Oxford Co., 3 months. 

Rev. Daniel Kendrick, Lyman, York Co., 2 months. 

Mr. Kendrick was engaged here as a stated supply for one year. 
The time has but half expired. 

Rev. Ivory Kimball, Limington, York Co., 2 months. 

Mr. Kimball was dismissed from Limington, about 6 months since. 

In a communication, under date of January 4th, he states: “During 
the last six months of my labors, 9 have been received to the church, 
as the fruits of the revival in the spring.” 

Rey. Levi Loring, Anson & Athens, Somerset Co., 12 months. 

These are both small churches, and must still receive aid, if they 
continue to enjoy the stated means of grace. 

Rev. Katon Mason, Sweden, Oxford Co., 3 months. 

“The numbers received to the church, in the revival of last year, 
continue to give additional evidence of true conversion ; and 4 more 
have been added.” 

Rev. Josiah G. Merrill, Washington Co., 2 months. 

Mr. Merrill has the pastoral care of this church, but supplies them 
only half of the time. The remaining part of the time, his labors are 
equally divided, between the churches of Bremen and Windsor. 

Rev. Henry A. Merrill, Limington & vicinity, York Co, 2 1-2 
months. ‘ 

Since the dismission of their late pastor, the church at Limington 
have secured the services of Mr, Merrill, as a stated supply. é 

Rev. Stephen Merrill, Lisbon, Lincoln Co., 6 months. 

Mr. Merrill, under date of 15th inst., reports: “I began my mission 
here, on the Ist Sabbath of Oct. last. On the 18th of December, a 
church was organized, consisting of 7 members ; 5 from other church- 
es, and 2 by profession. Since that time, 7 have been received ; 3 b 
profession and 4 by letter. 3 more have been examined, who with 
some others expect to be received on the Ist Sabbath in July. God 
has been even pleased in his sovereign goodness to pour down his 
Holy Spirit upon this people. A protracted meeting, by a union of 
several denominations of Christians, was blessed as the means of car- 
rying forward the work. I cannot state definitely the number of 
hopeful conversions, but should judge that something like 40 will 
join to the several churches. — ye ew ces 

Rey. Samuel Ordway, Parsonsfield, York Co. 2 months. 

Rey. Robert Page,Levant, Penobscot Co., 3 months. . 
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Inall the missionary stations, efforts are made to sustain Sabbath 
schools and bible classes, ag also to carry forward the cause of Tem- 
peranee, Tracts and. Missions. They are not mentioned in this re- 
port in detail, as these objects will be brought into view, in con- 
nection with all the churches,in the Report of the General Confer- 
ence tomorrow. 

Mr, Page, in a’ communication, under date of 13th inst., remarks; 
“There are 4 sabbath schools in which our church have some agency, 
comprising, probably, more than 100 scholars. We take about a doz- 
en copies of the Christian Mirror; and there have been circulated 
nearly 300 volumes of the Tract Society, mainly by the agency of 
our church, almost ‘all by sale, at an expense of more than 40 dol- 
lars. The numbers who attend meeting are increased ; and there has 
been also some special iufluence of the Spirit of God. Several in- 
dividuals have been hopefully converted, and the church has increas- 
ed. 7 have been added; 4 by profession and 8 by letter. We ex- 
pect to receive some more at our next communion. This addition, 
however, will not much increase the pecuniary ability of the church. 

Mr. Sewall Paine, Monson and Blanchard, Piscataquis Co. 1 month. 

Rev. Calvin E. Park, Waterville, Kennebec Co., 2 t-2 months. 

Rev. Clement Parker, Shapleigh, York Co. 1. 


Shapleign is a feeble establishmeut, and must depend upon the 
charities of sister churches ip part, for the support of gospel ordi- 
nances. Mr. Parker has the pastoral care of the adjoining church 
in Acton ; concerning which he writes ;—-“In the course of the year 
past, 30 have joined to the church ; 1 by letter, and 29 by profession, 
8 or 10 more, I think, will come forward soon. Thus God has been 
good to us; and I hope we shall have hearts to adore him, and pray 
for the continuance of his mercy.” 

Rey. Cyril Pearl, Harpswell, Cumberland Co., 1. month. 

Mr. Pear] states ;—“I came here by request of the church, the 9th 
of April, and have continued 11 weeks. A revival of religion had 
been in progress, some weeks previous.to my coming, and has con- 
tinued in Some good measure to the present time. The church had 
been reduced toa low and feeble state, having but 23 members. — In 
April, 1 admitted 12; in May, 3, and in June, inst. 10; all by profes- 
sion. ‘This addition of 25, more than doubles the number in the 
church. Six more have been examined for admission: and besides. 
these, 1 should judge there were 50 that have obtained hope, who. 
worship with us, and may a portion of them join hereatter.” 

Mr. Josiah W. Peet, Bingham, Somerset Co., 2 months. 

Rev. John Perham, Industry & New Portland, Franklin Co. 3. 
months. 

Mr. Perham writes, under date of 8th inst, With the commence- 
ment of the year, a degree of religious interest commenced, which 
has contined ever since. Fourteen have been received into the 
church by profession, and 2 stand propounded. 9 of the persons re- 
ceived reside at the “Flagg Staffsettlement,” Dead River. ’ 

Rev. Clark Perry, Standish, Cumberland Co., 3 months. — 

Mr. John W. Pierce,~Gouldsborough, Hancock Co.—1 month. 

Rev. Henry Richardson, Gilead, Oxford Co., 11-4 months. 

Mr. Richardson was installed to the pastoral charge of the church 
in Gilead, and also of the church in Shelburne, an adjoining town 
in New Hampshire, on the 10th inst. In regard to Gilead, he writes; 
“J know not that | am authorized to report any hopeful conversions, 
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as having taken place during the preset missionary year; but 7 
have been added to the church, the fruits of a revival ot the year pre- 
ceding.” ‘The Trustees always feel a reluctance in withholding the 
continuance of aid, while the feeble churches think they have not 
gained sufficient strength to sustain themselves ; whereas this very 
thought is not unfrequently the worst obstacle in their way. When it 
is possible, by dint of effort, for the beneficiary churches to sustain 
their own worship, the sooner they doit, the better; better for the 
waste places, which can then receive the charities of the Christian 
publie ; better for themselves ; as they can feel an independence, feel 
that they are somebody, leaning only on the arm of the Lord. In 
this view of the subject, it is gratifying to notice the following item 
in Mr. Ricbardson’s report. “You are aware, L suppose, that the last 
application for assistance was made in view of the burdens assumed 
by the people here, in purchasing a parsonage. This being done, 1 
hope and trust, they will not again think tt necessary, to recewe any more 
aid from your Socrety.” 

Rev. John Sawyer, Bradford & Kirkland, Penobscot Co., 1 month: 

Rev. Joseph Searle, North Bridgton & Harrison, Cumberland Co., 
2 1-2. months. 

Mr. Searle writes of North Bridgton: “Last spriug was a season 
of considerable interest, and a number appeared to become hopefully 
converted to God. None of whom, however, have as yet joined to 
the church, though we have little doubt of their piety.” 

Rey, Jothant Sewall, Lincoln and vicinity, Penobseot Co., 3 months. 

Mr. Sewall spent one month in Kingfield, and the remaining two 
months in Lincoln, Howland, Burlington, Lee and Springfield. He 
states in his report, under date of 18th. inst., “1 preached 3 Sab- 
baths in Lincoln, and on one of these administered the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. One man and his wife came 20 miles, to enjoy 
the. communion season. By the fluctuating state of things, and by 
deaths and removals, this church has become small. 1 spent two 
Sabbaths at Burlington and administered the sacrament. This is a 
farming town, and has not so severely felt the pressure of the times. 
I should think a man of the right stamp, might take charge: of the 
two churches in Lincoln and Burlington, and with the blessing of 
God build them up. lL also visited Springfield, Lee and Howland. 
There is no Congregational church in either of these places; but 
abundant room for missionary labors. Since the 11th of April, have 
preached 50 times, baptized 2 adults and 13 children, administered 
the Lord’s Supper twice; asalso attended several Conferences and 
prayer meetings, and visited many families.” 

Rev. Daniel Sewall, Chesterville & Fayette, Franklin Co., 2 3-4 
months. 

Mr. Sewall, during his mission, has been dismissed from his pas- 
toral charge of these two churches, and is now-laboring in Scar- 
borough. 

Rev. William S. Sewall, Sebec, PiscataquisCo., 3 months, 

Mr. Sewall has the pastoral care of the church in Brownville; but 
has spent half his time, the year past, with the church and people 
at Sebec. This place is feeble and must continue to receive aid, if 
they resettle the ministry. 

Rev. Oren Sikes, Mercer, Somerset Co., 3 months. 

Under date of 18th inst, Mr. Sikes writes: —* During the year 
past, God has visited us with judgments and with mercies. In the 
autumn and winter, sickness Was very prevalent and deaths frequent. 
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One after “another of, the « most ‘promising’ members of the. churel.. 
was laid in the grave, until our numbers, were greatly diminished 
and our strength weakened: One of these persons taken from us, was. 
preparing for the ministry , a’ member of the, senior class. in. Dart- 
mouth College, a beneficiary of the Am. Ed. Society, and a young: 
inan of much promise.’ Their happy deaths have been sanctified to | 
the chureh, . In- the month ot February appearances. began: to be’ 
more favorable. ‘The first indications ot a revival were discovered at 
our Bible: Class. From that time, the interest continued to increase, 
soon many Were enquiring, what they should do to be saved ;:and 
one ‘after another gave evidence of having been: born again, "Phe 
church were awake and seemed to plead with God with an insportu-> 
nity that could-not be denied. The work went on insuch a noise-, 
less manuer, and so. fee from-excitement, that. it seemed more like 
.an old Massachusetts revival, than any thing I have before, witness 
éd in Maine. ‘The subjects of this work,thus tar, appear well. They. 
are not yet gathered intdé the church ; though since my last. <aeper ty. 
we have received. 6 by. profession.” 
Rev. Nathan -W. Sheldon, Gray, Cumberland €ox, 23-4 Regn 
Mr. Sheldon states, in lis report: “I. have something cheering to: 
communicate ; though far less. than { could wish. The church has 
been considerably refreshed and» aroused to zeal and activity in the 
cause of Zion;, and a few hopeful: ‘conversions have taken place.- — 
Many minds: ‘have been In an enquiring state, and there have peer 
manifest tokens’ of the divine presence among us.” ” wat teen eS 
‘Rev, Charles Soule, Norway, Oxford-Co.;3 months. 9. 4) 
Mr. Soule writes, under date of 13th inst. “Some: time in the winter, 
the brethren of 3 evangelical denominations i in this village, thought it 
advisable to establish a wnion evening prayer meeting. A “general seri- 
ousness seémed to prevail and to increase ; but without any known ca-: 
ses of decided conviction, till about the middle of. “Aprils, 3, When’a pro- 
tracted meeting was determined ‘on. This meeting was continued 7 
days atid “evenings in succession ; and then several evenings alone.—~ 
These continuous meetings were conducted principally by “phe t minis © 
ters of the place, with the assistance: of Jay brethren. The result, 
shews this special effort was well timed, in the providence of God, 
and rendered successful by his Spirit. lo the judgment of charity, } 
not far from’70 persons have been “born of God ;? including all ages, 
from the éhild of 11; to the man of 70 years ; though the. conyerts ares.” 
- found inthe greatest numbers among the young. "12 have joined to 
the church by profession. Others are expected to: join ,soon. - This: 
revival is more getieral, and more marked jin its character, than any. 
‘thing of the kind: that “has ever been witnessed before in this town.’ > 
Its moral. power catnot be easily estimated, when we find. that chum | 
bers of the.young of, both Sexes, who promise. fair to, be useful in the. 
_chureh, have gone over strong on the side of: religion.. Particularly, 
_it should be obseryed, that. several young men of promising’, talents: 
will; in all’ probability, become preachers of the “glorious gospel. oe 
Two have united with our church within the year, who havethe min- 
istry in view ; and one or two others are expected | to. anites: who, have 
the same, object i in contemplation.” m4, 4 
' Rev. James P/Sione, 2d church, Prospect. Waldo ju. 2 1-20 rath: 
“This church was formed, from nembers: of the dst. © ureb, on the 
16th-of October last 5 ‘then numbering 19... since, then, 6, have: been," 9 
added@s 2. Cody i's : 
“Mr. Stone writes under: aah of Buf, taistt “The cause of ruil’ ‘aia. 
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piety has advanced among us. Our little church hasbeen visited by 
a refreshing from on high. Perhaps we may reckon upon 30 ca- 
ses of hopeful conversion. And, we hope the time is not far distant, 
when we shall be able to sustain ourselves, and give as. much, and 
~ more than we now receive.” : ie ods 
- It has always been an object with the Missionary Society, so.to ap- 
propriate its funds as to contribute to the support of a settled ministry. 
It has aimed especially to give’aid in places, where the people. might 
soon be able to support the gospel, and contribute their charities. to 
supply the destitute around them. The Society assisted. the Ist. 
church, in this town, for several years, till the. settlement of its pres- 
ent pastor. Since that time it has been blessed of God, ‘become en- 
larged and flourishing ; and has not only. doubly paid back, all that 
was received in former time; but now sustains its,own ordinances. 
of worship ;. and sustains, (through the Missionary Society,) the new 
church formed out of it, and planted by . its side ; as also contributes 
its share toall the other benevolent operations of the day. . This is 
not. only-a successful but economical mode of applying the charities 
of the Christian public. ~~ nS i 
Rey. Samuel Stone, 2d Church, York, York Co.,2 3-4 months... 
Mr. Stone writes ;—“God has been with us, and blessed us with a 
glorious revival, which c¢ommenced about the middle of March.— 
Soon we'held a protracted meeting, which was a.solemn and inter-. 
‘esting season; although comparatively few could attend, in conse- 
quence of the badness of the roads, About 25.in our Society have 
expressed hope in Christ. 13 have been added to the church by pro- 
fession and 2 by letter?’ : 
Rev. H. Stinson, North Augusta and Chesterville, Kennebec Co.,, 
3 months. ~ ‘i be ened 
Rev. Micah W. Strickland, Mt. Desert, Hancock Co., 3 months. 
Mr. Strickland writes, under date of 13th inst. In Feb., there ap- 
peared to be indications of the special presence of God, ina section 
of my field of labor. . Christians. were aroused and became more ac- 
tive. 4 have united withthe church, and 12 have been examined and 
accepted, and are candidates for admission. Others have recently ob- 
tained hope, who have not yet offered’themselves. The work: appears 
to be stil going on.” SELES GE Sh iy 
Rev. Samuel Talbot, Wilton, Kennebec.Co.,2.months.. ....._., 
Mr Reuben E. Taylor, South Vassalbero’, Kennebec Co.,3 months. 
_» Rev. G. F. Tewksbury, Albany, Oxford Co.,. 3months. .. - 
In his Report, under date of 8th inst, Mr. Tewksbury. states :— 
“Though the revival which we enjoyed last year hasnot .been con- 
tinued ; yet | am happy to.state,there does not appear to have been a 
falling back into that state of declension and apathy, which previously 
existed... There isa deeper. sense. of individual responsibility felt by 
Christians, than) formerly. ‘The duties of religion are’ more Consci- - 
entiously and faithfully . attended to; and it moreover appears, that 
aoe is: a greater sHegtes of eettousness and ‘solemnity among, the 
‘ drreligious. » aave been added.to the chtrch; 11 Ryne A 
and I by letter.” Pe ERE SPIE oP APR RDA 


Rev Josiah Tucker, Bingham, Somerset Co.,.1 month. | ‘ vate Soe 
Mr. Tucker has the pastoral charge of this church; but living in 
another town, and supplying, apart of the time, another people, he. 
wished them to choose a minister to abide with them. His report, 
under date of 15th inst. states ;—“I attended the church meeting ar 
Bingham, last Saturday, when a unanimous vote’ was taken to -ex- 
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tend an invitation to Mr Josiah Wheelock Peet, to become their pas- 
tor. \ There is quitea number in Bingham,who indulge hope of ac- 
eeptance with God ; but their minds are so fixed on Mr. Peet, that 
they will probably delay joining to the church till his arrival.” 

- Rev. David Turner, New. Vineyard, Franklin Co., 1 month. 

. Rev, Elias Wells, Abbot, Piscataquis. Co., 8 months. 

This is a new field of labor, as to Congregational ‘preaching ; and 
Mr. Wells seems to have been acceptable to the different dénomina- 
tions of christians. His report states: “Our meetings: are better at- 
tended, than they’ were a’ year ago; and there is manifestly a grow- 
ing interest in favor of truth and righteousness, There is no Congre- 
gational church in town;—but several members of other churches 
reside here.’ Sets Waecerae 

Rev. Isaac E. Wilkins Albion & Unity, Waldo Co., 2 months. 

Mr. Wilkins writes: “Although the churches, in these places, have 
seemed to be revived from time to time; yet nothing of very special 
interest has occurred, during the year. Meetings have been well. at- 

' tended, particularly on the Sabbath, 5 have been.added by. profes- 
sion ; 3in Unity and 2in Albion.” — 

Rev. Luther Wiswall, Jackson & Brooks, Waldo Co., 23-4 months. 

The members of the church here, reside in- both these towns. Mr. 
Wiswall writes: “A parsonage was purchased.in Brooks last autumn ; 
-and the:portion of the church living in Jackson, thought of building 
‘a _meeting-house, this season... But. in view of. the pressure of the 
times in pecuniary. matters, they have deferred it till September next, 
when | think they will make.a-beginning. -We have nothing to.com- 
municate, or but. little, to cheer the hearts‘of..those who love Zion. 
There have been, as we trust, a few hopeful conversions this Spring ; 
and.,we shall probably soon receive some accession to our. number, 
both by-letter and by profession.” . . of Tiga) Wiens 

mens . ‘ General Results. ; 

The Trustees have had, in the employment of the Society, during 
the year past, 72 missionaries ; 12 in advance of the number em- 
ployed, the year preceding, whose labors amount to 19 years, 5 years 
more than the last. ‘They have been distributed into every section 
of the State; though affording a supply altogether inadequate to the 
pressing wants. of an. extensive, and extending population. 'Their~ 
services appear to have been performed with great fidelity, self-de- 
nial and.perseverance; and.certainly with unwonted success. ‘They — 
have “gone forth, the Lord-working with. them.” — There have been 
reported, under.their ministrations, 737 hopeful converts ;,a number, ° 
in-proportion to labors afforded, altogether surpassing that of any 

. preyious year of the Society’s operations. The returns also give the 

‘number. of 322, as joined to the feeble churches. | er tie 

- 'This Society’sprang from small beginnings. The Ist year, they 

had but one. missionary, and his labors’ were not continued through 
. the whole time. The.5th year there were 11. . And by a very grad- — 
\. ualincrease, the 10th year,'.25. In the 20th year, there were 52.— 
And the 29th year, which commenced . June 1836, the year. of the 
Society’s greatest worldly prosperity, there were 90-missionaries ‘in 
the field. . Then came the ‘‘crash” and the Society was broken.down, 

- in 1838, to 47 missionaries.» ni it has been a crisis ever since. ‘The 
last. year, 1839, it had recovered ‘itself a Jittle, and employed 60 mis- 
.sionaries. This year, it, has 72. It is necessary to the life and influ- 
ence of-any cause, to be progressive. It must extend its operations, 
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to. meet increasing: calls for help. But it ‘is injudicious for any.es- 
- tablishment, dependent upon “public charities, to. go to’ the extent of 
jts means, in the. most prosperous times ; as in that case, they are 
left to the mercy of every change, in this changing world. ~The oc- 
_ currence of untoward circumstances,whenever they come, will inev- 
itably set them back; and retrograding is a» death-lixe movemento — 
any cause. ; : par 
The Society has had, counting from its beginning, 1574 missiona- 
ries; and they have. performed about 410 years of labor., Not that 
there have been so many different individuals employed, ‘The number 
_of these is 347.. But someof them have been employed many ‘suc- 
cessive years; and one of them, during the whole period of the So- 
ciety’s operations. And though his head has been touched with the 
frost of fourscore winters, yet “his-eye is not dim, nor his natura} 
force abated.” He is still seen inthe field, robust, active, energetic 
and successful. : Gy Seitace ‘ : 
State of the Finances. 


At the last Annual Meeting, the Trustees transacted the usual busi- 
ness of the occasion, and then passed over the remaining concerns of 
the year, to the Executive Committee; with the proviso, that they 
should not extend the liabilities of the Society, beyond the amount of 
7,000 dollars. The Committee have restricted themselves within 
that limit. The expenditures of the year have been $6,679.49. . Of 
. this sum, the treasurer has paid,-during the year, 2,133.29; and he 

will report to you a balance in the treasury, of available funds, 840.55, 

making an amount of $2,973.84. This leaves $3,705.65, to be 

brought in or contributed, on:'this occasion. Something. like this a- 

mount wos contributed, at the Annual Meeting, last year, at Bruns- 
“wick. And the ‘Trustees confidently hope, that the collections, at 

this time, will be so generous, as to leave them at the close of these 
meetings, square with the world. This is the utmost. extent, not of 
their wishes, but of their expectations. If, in their appropriations, the 

Trustees have gone beyond.the charities of the Christian public, their 

only plea is, thatthey had no heart to arrest the progress of opera- 

tions,- and withhold the means, that were so blessed of heaven, to the 
salvation of immortal souls. Those who have reaped down your fields ~ 

now-wait for theirreward. “The laborer is worthy of his hire.” . 

easy sa" Prospect before us. giant 
“The fields are white already to harvest.”. “A wide door and ef- — 
_evtual is-opened,” and it depends entirely upon the will of the Chris- 
tian public, whether the field shall be entered and cultivated, or wheth- 
er it shall be abandoned and go to waste, ‘Their charities, through 
the blessing of God, must accomplish this work. ‘Fhe importunities. 


of the destitute call to these labors. The providence of God, in the 


_ abundant outpourings of his Spirit, invite. to effort and sacrifices, 
- promising that-they shall not “be im vain. But the resources of this 
Society must be greatly enlarged, in any measure adequately to meet 
the wants of the destitute. It is a great field, and feeble churches and 
desolations are found in every part of our State. And besides, this \ 
_ Society is only a branch of the National Society, which has the su- * 
pervision of all the feeble churches, throughout the length- and: 
breadth of our land. =. °; ’ OM aia Sk 
“The Cause of Home Missions has not got that hold upon ‘the re- 
Jigious community, which its importance demands. ‘There is nothing 
about if, imposing or startling. It “holds on the noiseless tenor of its: 
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- way.”~ Its quiet operations, though eminently useful, attract little no- 
tice. It is like the gently swelling stream, which has no noise of cat- 
aract to excite wonder, and. admiration ; and. yet over fo ws its banks, 
causing verdure, freshness and fertility. ? 

The cause of Home Missions has.a bearing upon ‘a the other be- 
nevolent institutions of the day. It is necessary: to their successful 
operation. ‘Let this flourish, and every thing far and wide flourishes 
around it; let, this die, and all kindred efforts die with it. 

‘The cause of' Temperance must languish among the feeble church- 
es“and. moral wastes, unless the home missionary Is there. It needs 
the strong power of .the gospel upon the conscience and the heart to 
arrest the downward progress ot those who.are wasting their sub- 
stance, impairing their health, destroying present peace and future 
hope, and scattering death around them. 

The Tract Cause, if it flourishes, and extends a wide and lasting in- 
fluence, must be "attended with the preaching of the gospel “with 
the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven.” 

If Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, are to be steadily sustained, 
inthe feeble places, and throw.a salutary influence over the rising 
generation, they must depend, in great measure, upon the support of 
the cause of Home Missions. — 

And it is no less necessary, in the tulfillment of the great com- 
mand; “Go, preach the gospel to every creature.” It lies at the foun- 
dation of Foreign Missions ; the noble enterprize of a world’s con- 
version. If we would plant the standard of Christ, in farthest 
India ;. or wave the banner of the. cross over the Aborigines’ beyond 
‘the Rocky Mountains ; or shed the light of heaven upon the dark 
‘coasts of Africa ; or cause the isles of the sea to “wait for the divine 
law ;”—we must kindle up.a light athome. It must be like: the fire _ 
upon the Jewish altar, that never goes out. It must be progressive 
and wide spreading. And it will throw its influence all abroad. 
It will hasten. the fulfillment. of the’ prophetic anuunciation; “The 
kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our ‘Lord and of 


his Chitist; and he shall reign for ever and ever.”’ , 


: 


Norr. ‘The sums paid i in‘at the annual meeting produced an amount, 
which’realized the expectation of the Secretary and left the’ Pere 
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- SBEASURER'S BErORT: Roe 


To balance: in hands of Tidasiiter, Jone 24, 1839, fae 94 1.21 “Paid Orders of Triistees cued lbak pettlement, to vas 
: as per account then settled, ” ee TAS ‘rious individuals, = Te 36 : 
<¢ Dividends on Bank Stock, rece ceived since last 87-00 Paid for postage of letters’ from Fane 24, 1839, to es 
settlement, : iia en pe thas day. ; 3 3 28- 
«Interest en. “Money loaned; * die OBB Paid J. R. Mitchell, per receipt, distributing An- : = : 
‘Amount reccived: since last settlement, for an- ) Bo rode nual Reports, t PAU a oe 
“-~wuities, entrances, life-memberships, sub- | 559k 03 | Paid Alfred Merrill’s bill of printing Circulars, Seen one OL 
--seriptions and donations. as” per items on r | Commissions 2 per cent.on. $0697 39 received’ since 
Treasurers’ Book, ., | - Jast settlement, —. 4 3: 94° - 
se : iA 2 Balance in the hands of the Treasurer, : 840 754 2 : 
aca : : $7231 33 1- 2 ‘ eases 33.1-2 


Errors Excepted. 


5” Portraxp, June 20,1840... ee BST. ae SS SORE oc os 
tee Set : : : PL ee ~~ - “Treasurer-M. MirSz => = 2" - 


- ~ for . ~ 2 oe: -. 


~PortEAND, June 20,1840. We have examined this account, and. find the same right cast. Sel i rell youched, ‘Tenving? in | the 


hand of W. Storer, Treasurer of Maine ‘Missionary~ Pacey, Eight Hundred and Forty. Dollars and seventy-five and- half cents; 


2 carried to account for next.year. 2 i ecrry eaters -- WILLIAM SWAN, - *) Auditors appointed. 
OR een Se ae ee ep near Cc, MITCHELL, ip Ms ae e 
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THe “aa lirds acknowledges “ihe receipt of the following | suing Abin: ; 
June 24th 1839, to pune 20th 1840, the. any on neh his a account was 


‘audited: 


Aibdiiy Ladies in : Cong ‘So. to 
const their) Pastor, Rev.. 
George F. Tewkebury; a 


i; M. 
«Rev. George F. Towks. 
bury,.° ‘sub 


sc Cont in Cong So. 
. © A triend to.M. M. poe 
by Rev..A. Cummings: 
Albion—Church by Rev. Mr. 
Wilkins, 
Alna—Cont.\in Cong» So. by 
Rev. Mr. Merrill, 
_.“” Miss Mary Ann Nelson, 
- an 1839, by Rev. Mr. 
c oo. Meaton | 
« Lois Cresey, an. - 1840 
oo, Al Stebbins eon eke 
Athens—Subscriptions of indi- 
viduals.» : 


Mr. Loring, : 
Anson—Subseriptions . 


1 


16 


“2 
2 
2 


..*. Cont in Cong Soby Rov. r 


Mr. Loring, 
Anonymous—To. const. 
_ Abigail Neal Page a L. 
~ M- by- "Rev. AL Cain- 
mings,  ~! 
Augusta—Jonas G. Hoidomb, 


“Mrs. . 


20 


to make himself a: L. M. 20 


“Sewing Circle to. const. 


: Miss Caroline RarERs aL, 
M. 20. 


foe James i. Child ix0) com- 
plete ' life membership of 


0) Ane ‘Eliza Child, «his 

3 daughter,and ote there 
vs. Seta aa, left, that be 
g appli to brda't 


qaies L. Child, Jr, 
«John Means, ... an. 1830 
4 Aga Redington, Ire’ > + 
* @ Mark Nason BES 4" 5 
Joseph E. Ladd | pas 


omplet- 

life membership’ of os 
“16: 
2 


Aw. S 


~ 11581 
Ee Cont in-Cong So by Rev. 
9 


AI91L 


~ 


“ce Earkin'M Lealandé: “.Q 
“ J.J. Kilbourne. «. 6 \9: 
se Phomas: Little ©) 2, 6 ° 19%, 
“ LeviPage, Jr.) Je. 9: 
“Thomas W. Smith + «° 9 
«¢ Donation’ fron? Ladies 
\ association, AB QO 
“ Donation from Chureh - 1884 
«Monthly Concert." \ 4314. 
tc Publidstont.)5-palis's &. 39.99... 
By Rev. Mr. Callens 
‘© Monthly Concert coll. te 
be added thereto by.D Dr. 
Tappan, ¢ |. 
Making amount 44 14, in~ | Stier, 
stead of 43:14. i 
‘Augsilti North Clurch—By i 
» Rev. Mr. Carruthers *, 24) 


Briain Prof. Smith” an. 


ik“ 


10 dollars of which by 


1838 & 9. a 
Contribution after Annual ae 
Sermon 245 42... 
“Thos Harward . of: Bath, 
in part to const his wife a 
L. M. 6 dollars in part to 
const. Miss Sarah’ Little 


's(of Danyille,) aL .M.and: 


$20 from Wm. Swan to ~ 
const. Mrs. Lucretia Cod- 
: “" 


‘mana LM ‘ 
Mrs, David ‘Dunlap~ <3 
To be added to. cont. af! 
ter sermon). |, LO 
. Mrs: Nelson, donsis 3 4 


Dr, Page, an. 1840, & don 250 


David Dunlap, « don 50 


“Collection in Cong: So. “61 50 


by Rev. Geo, E. . Adams 


Brownfield— 8. Stickney. ‘an 


i Bréawnbille ‘ae vicinity—Fe- = 


+1839. ae 
Browaville and Williamsburg 


_ Conti in Cong So So 


“Win8: Sowall. .° 14 14 


“male Miss’ ry: Se, “Miss E: 


A. Jenks ‘Tr. 


BrownpillesP ree a ‘Friend, by 


W.. S. Sewall. 

; Bethel — Female,Cent Soc’y to. 
- complete life meinbership « 

. of Mrsy Frances. Burbank’ 


4 


12 


Aye 


i. 


y Monthly Concert by Rev. ks 


“Mr> Frost: * 8-62 

Bristol=Two Ladies by’ Rev 
~~ Mr. Sewall, Jr, nt 

“ Wue Chamberlain an” 
1839 > wy i San 
Bluehill—cont,in Cong So. 25 | 
“Rev, Jonathan Fisher. 2; 
“by Rev «Mr Tappan Nae. | 
gusta * 
«Rev Jona. Pistioe; dea rage 


Mrs. Dolly Fisher tocon _. | 


' emmeltagle M. 
Boston Female Friend,. to= 
. “wards the: ‘support of 
-~ ministerin-the ‘wilder ness 
abe Rev Mr Tappan ~ 
Alice S; pire 38 const’ 
_ herself'a LL. Ms 
os Reve Ae’ ‘Cummings s 
> By idgton'—Cont. in'Chureh and. 


20 


. cont in Rev, Mr. Elling. . 
; 34° 


. “wood’s So - 
6 James F. ‘Trott an 1839 
- Gilbert Trufant Linea is 
_ “Daniel Larrabee © 
si ee Hyder “e+: 
‘John’Mastéers. £ 
> DEE rtley Gove. ¢ 
“Wm. Donnell) ¢_ 
 Jona,Hyde' “© « 
Freeman Clarke ta: 
David Sewall ‘ 
a pe a ¢ 


oO 


A dd Sueahees 


5 
20. 


90]. 


‘¢ So by Rev Mr Page, a) 
: Bridgton, Centre—F rom Ladies 
“Missionary So by We \ 
» >> Hyde | 17 
; Belfast cont in Rev M. Mc- i 
Keen’s So’ °S °30-25) 
Te John Gilman, don...’ .; 1.65 
“60 Mrs Sargent 7 ye AD 
Miss Mary Merrill ek 
~ * Samuel Batman 1 
“+ Mrs- Butman TP? 
“° Mr, HW. J.McKeans “Ds 
“John McKingley an 1830. 23 
Bingham—Cont : 3 
Bath—Rev.. fall: Ww. Ellingwood, 
~ don- | ~ 20: 
+ Female. Gene’ So. Mrs. 
» Nancy: Ellingwood, AD as. 
— semi-annualpayment 19 


‘ ‘ 

OR. Nutter jes “ie 
} Thos. Agry v2 ie 
2) Wm. B.:Uyufant & <4 
¢ 

Saf Hi Cushing Cases 5 
‘ 

€ 


Charles Sewall. + > -¢ 


“by Rev. Mr. Palmer: 


 lingwood 
. M-Palmer’ Sec’y 


©*Trufant 


Miss -- 


: seml-an payment. 


Ag R: Mitchell. 


Thomas Harward‘ 


S,G-Stinson or 
T. Ce Jackson + 


WNWNWHMYW Wire 


By Rev. J. Tilien woud: 
Charles Clap, Jr: to com- 
plete his ‘life membership, 


o 


Cont im Rey. Mr. Palm- 


‘e's So $20 of which to 
“<< éonst Mrs Maria Riehaid- 


sonsa L. M. 2? 438.52 
W.M. Richardson ap 1839 ie Ss 


_ Green Richardson’ ©‘. 2 
Levi Houghton +. ¢,-2 4 
Gershom Hyde ~ *¢.. ¢...2 
Win. _M. Rogers ~ fo at tipi 
Otis: Kimball rae 2: 
John Bovey?’ .2 #264 2 
By Rev: Mr. Palmer. 

Female Ben So Mrs Ke- 
ziah Marston, Tr. 18 


John Stockbridge an 1839 = 
By Rev. Mr. Ellingwood.” 
Female Cent Soc North ’. 
Parish, Mrs, Ellingwood 
Treas. "by Rev.J: W.El- , 
12 
Female Misaobecy So of 
the 3d Parish, Mrs. Ann’. 
a 
Gilbert Trufant to compl... 
L..M. of his. wife marah 
fxs 10- 
Female ‘Batievaléat, So 3 
‘Keziah Marsters». 
Treasurer by Rev. {5 


W. Ellingwood. 
Female Cent So Mrs. EL, 
lingwood Tr. 13 00 


Rev. J. Eingwood a abs 29 “ 


[Bacthbay-< Female. Domestic” 


x 


a 


Biddeford—Cont in 2d Parish | 6-3, 3 } 
First Ch, Rev. Mr. Cae é 


a 


‘Miss’y So. ‘Miss: Eunice 

Auld Treasurer ‘to const - 
_ their, Pastor Rev. “David j 
Cushman al. M. Q1. 


Sam] Merrill an 1829 2 : 


ruthers oh s 34 38 
1st Ch: by: Rey: Mr. Car.’ s ” 


ruthers. 3150 ~ 
~ Dea. San Merrill dou .. 


33 


1840 2 
Buxton—Cont in Rev. Benj. 
Rice’s So. 778 
James Emery 5 
Stephen Adams 3 
Enos Woodward 2 


Rey. B. Rice to const his 
son Charles Jenkins Rice 


aLM 20 
Female Cent So Mrs. Lu- 
cy W.Rice Tr 12 25 


by Rev. Mr. Rice 
Brooksville—John Wasson by 

Rev. Geo. W. Adams 
Bloomfield— Female Cent So 

M.S.W.Hathaway Tr in 

part to const Mrs Judith 

Cayforda LM 

Cont in Cong So 


10 


10 44 
772 


Brewer—“From a Mariner’ by 
Rey. Dr. Pond 5 
Ceontributed in Cong. So- 
clety 


James Deake don 50 
Bucksport—Female and Home 


Miss’y So by Mrs UW. C. 


Skinner 17 
Cont in Cong So 16 
Subscriptions 6 


Noah Sparhawk an.1838-9 4 
by Bliss Blodgett 
Bangor—Cont in Hammond St 
Cong So 108 


12 30)Danville, (Gott’s 


E, F. Duren to const his 
son Freeman Hyde Du- 
renal. M. 20 
E. F. Duren an 1839 2 
Theol Sem 27 25 
Classical School by Dan- 
iel Dole 6 25 
lst Cong Soc. by E. Ad- 
ams 156 29 
A few ladies in the Cros- 
by District, by E. F. Du- 
ren f 8 
John Pearson by Rev Jos. 
Lane ; 5 
James B. Fiske an. 1838, 

39 and 40 by Rev. Dr. 
Gillet 6 


Cumberland--Ladies Miss y Sol4 83 
Contin Rev. Mr. Wes- 


ton'sSo | 707 

N. Rideout an 1839 2 00 
Castine—Trinitarian Ch by Dr. 

Pond 20 


Chesterville—Mrs. Julia Pierce 


by Rev. D. Sewall 1 
Cong’] Soc by Rev Mr. 
Sykes 4 37 


| 


Dea. French don. to be 
added to cont 

Camden—Female Miss’y Soc. 
Mrs Huldah M.Hobbs'Tr23 07 
Cont in Rey. Mr. Chap- 
man’s So. 
Joseph Jones an 1839 
Miss Betsey Start dona 
made on her death bed 
Rey. N. Chapman 


(~) 


| Clinton—Cong’ 1 collection by 


Rey. C. Duren 

Branch of Winslow Ch 

by Rev, Dr. Gillet 
Corinna—Mrs. Nutter by E.F. 

Duren 


.|Diamont—Horace Wilder an 


1838 

Mrs: B. Butman an 1839 
Deer-Isle-—_Ladies Cent So an’! 

payment H. B. C. Has- 

kell Tr 


nO 09 


20 
Corner) — 
Miss Sarah Little in part 


‘to const herselfa L.m. 10 


do complete her L. M. 4 
Edgecomb — Ebenezer Chase 

an aren 2 
Daniel Dodge ¢ 2 
Jos Sherman CR eaW So 
Wm Cochran Cpe 
Mary Howes don ‘* Seog 
Edward Hawes aap | 
Cont in Cong So: 6 


by Jos. Sherman 
Ellictt—¥emale Ben So. 


Mrs. Nancy Fogg Tr 10 


5| East Thomaston——Ch and Soc. 


by Rev. Mr. Fessenden 11 20 

Rev. S.C. Fessenden in. 

part to 

const his-wife Mary A. 

. G.A. Fessenden a L. m. 

Ditto entr | 
Eastbrool—-Mrs. C. Palsons sby 

Rey. A Cummings 

Mrs Charlotte Parsons by do 3 
East Brewer—Church by Rev J 


5 


Munsell 5 25 
Easiport—Cont. at Monthly 
Concert of Cent] Cong 
Soe. {4 
Cont'd by Ladies of the 
Cong’! Ch. and Soc. by 
Geo. A. Peabody. 6 
Freeport-—Cont in Cong Se 18 66 
Sub’s Ladies miss’y asso 
in part to const. Enoch | 
Harrington and Moses 
Soule L. m. 21 46 


3 


34 


Ladies Cent Asso 818 


John A. Hyde an 1839 2 

Also in.part to const Cor- 

nelius. Dillingham life 

member, by Rev. M. 

Parsons. 

Joshua Waite, an 1839 2 

Joanna Waite, 2 

Sarah Jane Nason, 2 00 

Cent. Society 1 04 

Subscriptions by hand of 

Rev.. Mr.Parsons,to com- 

’ plete life membership of 

Cornelius Dillmgham 3 56 
Farmington— Hiram Belcher 

3d payment towards his 

life membership 5 

Aux mis’'y So ~ 13 

Cont in Cong So 14 80 

Jacob Abbot 28 

Subs Dr. Gillet 15 

Jacob Abbot by do 20 
Fairfield—Ch paid in support 

of Wm. S.Sewall miss’y 

by Dr. Gillet 1725 

Ch by Rev. C.Duren 14 

Robert Atwood 1 

Mrs. Calef by Dr. Gillet- 50 
Falmouth 1st Church and Soc 

Cent by Rev. Mr. Dame 3 08 

Female Miss’y Soc Miss 

Betsey Mernll Treas by 

Rev. Mr. Stevens 10 08 

2d Con So by C. Duren 7 07 

Also avails of two breast 

pins sold Oliver Gerrish 


Fryeburg — Joseph Colby to 
complete life member- 


ship of Mrs. Catharine 
Walker 10 
Cont in Rev. Mr. Hurd’s 

Soc 31 87 


Collection in Rev. Mr. 
Hurd’s So by Jno Smith 27 50 
. Fayette—Cont and don by Rev. 
Daniel Sewall 5 85 


Joseph French an 1839 2 


Freedom—Loring B. True by | 


Rev A. Cummings 80 
Frankfort—Mrs. Andrews I 
Mrs. Benj. Johnson 1 
¢ Ehsha Clarke 1 
¢ Jones 1 

‘ B. Shaw 50 

* J. Chick 73 

‘ James Arey 50 

‘ Williams 50 
‘ §$.S. Tappan, 2 

« _. Friend 150 


* Boyd avails of * 


K 


/ © Sheep by Dr. Gillett } 50 
Gilead—Cont in Cong Soc by 
Rey. Henry Richardson 650 
Gray—Cont in the Rey- Mr. 
Sheldon’s So. 
‘A Lady,” by hand of 


5 50 


Rey. Mr.Sheldon ~ 100 
Gorham——Ben So by Rev T. 
Pomeroy ° 435 


Ladies in Cong’! Soc by 
Mrs Mead to ‘const Mrs. 
Amos Brown and Mrs. 
Clarissa A. Robie L. ms. 
and tocomplete L. m: of 
Mrs. Martha Tenney  _ 50 
Beneév Soc. 50 
Chas. Hunt Tr. 

Gardiner -- Cont at monthly 
concert in Cong So and 
Female Domestic Miss’ 
Soc by Mr Adams 

Hallowell—R.K. Page to const 
his son Jno Odlin Page a 
L. m. 

Wm. Stickney to const 


13°66 


20 


himself a L.m. 20 
Monthly concert 36- 
E. Dole an 1839 2 
Wm. Stickney an 1839 2 
E. Bond 2 
Mrs S E Bond to const. 
Emily M.S Pomeroy of 
Gorhama L. m. 20 
J. Gow > 
Contin Rey. Mr. Phutee 
ton’s So 107 
Female prayer-meeting 22 
ee asso. 15 


Benjamin Page‘and Har- 
tiet Page towards const 
them members for life 4 
Miss 8. A. Page an 1839 2. 
Monthly concert from E. 
Bond by Dr. Gillet 60 
a eee Alden an 1839 2 
6 don 2 
Mrs. Hannah Alden don 2 
E. Bond by Dr. Gillet 2 
Rey. Dr..Giilet to com- 
plete L. M. of his daugh- 
ter Grace Hanfield Gillet 10 
Hampden—Cong ch and So by 
E. F. Duren 
Rev. Mr.Tappan’s Ch to 
aid in supporting the gos 
pel at Levant by Dr. Gil- 
lett 50 
A member of Rev. B. 
Tappan Jr’s Ch in part to 
const Mrs. Tappsn a life 


7150 


amember 15 


by E. F. Duren 
Albert G. Brown to const 
his son Geo. A. Browna 


L. m. 20 
Harrison—P. Eastman an 1839 2 
“ce ‘ 6 1 

Mrs. Eastman a 


Hebron—Ezekiel Merrill don 2 
Moses Allen an 1839 2 
Houlton—Contrib in Rev. Mr. 
Beeman’s So. 10 
by his hand. 
Industry—Cont in Cong So by 
Rev. Mr. Perham 
Industry S New Portland — 
Friend to const Rev.John 
Perhamalife member 20 
by Rev. Asa Cummings 
Jackson—Boardman Johnson 
an 1838-9 4 
by Rev. A Cummings 
Jackson& Brooks—Cong col by 
same 11 
Kennebunk—Mrs Caroline M: 
Bettes to const herselfa 
life member 20 
by Rev A. Cummings. 
2d Parish by Porter Hall 6 
Miss Lucy Sewall to com- 
plete her L. mby A Cum- 
mings {0 
Kennebunk Port—South Cong 
Ch & So cont by Rev. 
John Baker — 23 
20 dollars of which to 
const Rev. John Baker L 


m. 
Jacob Mitchellan1839 2 
‘First Cong ch. and Soc 


cont by Rev Silas Baker 7 40 


Knox & Thorndike—by Ch by 


Dr. Gillett 11 
Litchfield—itsaac Smith an 18392 
Thos Smith yl 

Zach Smith Bigg 0) )) 

Cont in ch and cong 5 
Female Miss’y Soc. : 


Sewing Circle 
3 last items to cont Rev. 
Timothy Davis a L. m. all 
byhishand ~ 
Lovell—Josiah Heald towards 
life membership ‘ 
‘ Contin Cong So by Rev 


30 


Tavermore—Mrs Walker by 
Rev A. Greeley 5 
Levant—Isaac_ Case don 2 
Sub & continch, 812 
Rev Mr. Page 188 
Lebanon—Rev Jos Loring’s So 10 
Joseph Grant an 1839 2 
by Rev James Weston 
Limerick —Wm Swasey 5 
Sam’! Barker 1 
Lewiston Falls—Cong soc. by 
Rey Mr. Adams 13 62 


Lisbon—Rev. Stephen Merrill 8 40 


7 34 


Mrs Perley, by Dr. Gil- 
lett 


Miseellaneous -—- Franklin Co. 


aes a a, a 


Mr Hills 5 08 
Limington—Cont in. Rev Mr. 
_ Kimball’s So 4 50 
Female Ben. Soc. Mrs. 
Kimball Tr 5 20 


Conf, Chs cont by Rev. 
J. Perham Scribe of conf 14 92 
in aid of feeble churches 
in Fr Co. with a request, 
that a like sum additional 
may be expended in said 
Co. 
From a lady in Illinois by 
Rev 8S. Sewall 
From a friend\in Penob- 
scot Co in part to const 
some person hereafter to 
be named aL. m- 

by Rev. A. Cummings. 
‘““A  Pastor’s wife’ by 
same : :. 
Cont after sermon before 
Cumberland conf chs. in 
3d ch, Portland 
Somerset conf of chs at 
Meeting ia Bloomfield by °. 
Rev. Dr. Gillett 16 93 
Kennebec conf of chs at 
Vassalborough by Rev. 
Dr. Gillett 
Dividend on 7 shares in 
Stock of Manufactures’ 
and Traders’ Bank 21 
do on 15 Shares in Casco 
Bank. 180 
Interest on money loaned 25 
Dividend on 7 shares in 
Traders’ & Manufactur’s 
Bank " 
Enclosed in a letter to Dr 
Gillett, post marked, Saco 1 
Dividend on 15 shares in 
Casco Bank 15 


1 00 


Ln 


250 


85 90 


8 50 


21 00 


‘Interest on various sums 


of money since last settle- 
ment , 19 14 
Cont at meeting of Cumb 
conf. of chs at Cumb. by 
Rey. 8S. H. Shepley 50 7¢ 


in an anonymous letter 
rec’d through the P. O. 


dated June 10,. 1840 be- 
inga donation from a de- 


ceased friend to the So& 
the cause of Christ, now 
gone to rest” ] 
By the hand of J. B. Ca 
hoon, to be added to the 
collection at meeting of 
Cumb. conf. of. Chs. 
Mt. Desert-—From individuals 
in the Cong. Ch. by hand 
of M. W. Strickland 
Machias Port--Cont. in Cong. 
So. 
by J. Marston. 
Machias—-Cong So. 
Female Miss. and Hee 
cation So. 
Wm.A. Crocker an 1 1838 
& 39 
G.S. Smith an 1839 
Wm: Inglee an 1839 
by W. A. Crocker. 
Minot--J. C. Woodman don 
Isaac Allen an 1839 
Eliphalet Packard ‘ — < 
Mrs. Jones Die et 
Coll in cong soc 
By Rev Mr Jones 
Sam’! Poole 
Widow Naney Hilborn 
by S Poole 
Madison—Contribution 
Benj Weston’ an 1839 
By Rev Mr Tucker. 
Monson—James Hill 
Mrs Ann B Hill 
Sarah T Hill 
Martha Ann Hill 
Harriet Hill 
Mercer—Cont in cong. soc. to- 
wards completing life 
membership of J Thomp- 
son 
Monmouth—Nehemiah Pierce 
an 1839 


North Yarmonth—2d Parish W. 


Hamilton don 

Wm Sweetser an 1839 
Ist Parish Newell so. 
Sylvanus Blanchard in 
full to const Mrs Hannah 


Prince a life mem. 1 


From a female 

Wm Chandler 

Ammi R. Cleaves 

Thos Chase jr. in full to 
const his wife Mrs Sarah 


00 


5 


1 


wnnee DH 


WNWWwWW 


14 


an 1839 2 


3 
2 


don 1 


1 


36 


50; 


or 
rs 


28 


50 


50 
50 
50 


| 


' Silvanus Prince 


. Edmund Cleaves 


Chase a Lm. 10 


Thos Chase jr an 1839 2 
John Cutter Be sx ae 
is4 ts ‘ < 9 


Jacob G. Loring in full to 
const his wife Desiah B, 
Loring a hfe member 10 
Sain’l Sweetser an 1839 2+ 
oe co to 
const his wife Mrs Harri- 


et J Sweetser a i. m. 20 
Jos Chandler jr. 10 
Sam’l Seabury 5 
Jos Pratt 50 
Paul Prince 2 
Ezekie] Merrill 2 
dustin Worthley 50 
Seward Low 25 
Wm. Dawes 50 
Matthias Allen 3 
Albion Seabury 2 
David Seabury in part.to 
const his wife Mrs Mary 

L. Seabury a Lm. 10 
Jos Drinkwater 50 
Jos Bucknam 50 
Daniel Mitchell 2 
Jeremiah Mitchel! 5 
T. G. Mitchell 1 


Samuel Mason jr ys 


Perez B. Loring 225 
Harrison O Gray 25 
Jeremiah Bucknam 50 
Charles Moxey 25 
Reuben Hayes 50 


William Bucknam 50 
Reuben Prince 
Levi Blanchard 
Thos J Browne 
John Cutter jr 
Allen H. Weld 


Jeremiah Mitchell jr 
Rev David Shepley 
Tristram G Allen 


loath hile on oC 2) 


Mrs Pomeroy 
Contin Rev D Shepley’ s 
Soc 
Wm C Davis 

By Thos Chase jr 
Reuben Prince by Rev, 
D Shepley 5 
Juvenile So 1st Parish to 
complete life membershIp 
of Mrs Anna Sewall for- 


ci] 
m= 
_ 
= 


merly Miss Anna Baker 7 25 
50|Norway—Contribu in Rev Mr 
Soule’s So’ 14 27 


‘Benjamin Flintby Wm E 


Goodenow 
North Vassalborough—For sup. 
ply of desk by Dr Gillett 
North Bridgton—Rev gcse pe 
Searle “sub 
Mrs M Searle don 
“A Friend of theMMS 
in part to const. John N 


1 


26 


2 
4 


Turner of Boston,a L m. 15 


Norridg ewock—Cont 1n Cong’! 
Soc 

New 
Soc 
Female Maine Miss’y So 
Miss E March Tr. 
From.a true mother in Is- 
rael 
Sewing Circle, wet vil- 
lage in_ part to const.Rey 
S. H. Shepley a L m. 
Miss Foxcroft Treas. by 
Rev. Mr. Shepley 1 
Sewing Circle by Miss 
A. C. M. Foxcroft Tr to 
const. Mrs Pamelia P. 
Shepley aL m. 
Sewing circle, by Miss A 
C M Foxcroft, Treas. to 
complete L. m. of Rev. 


SH Shepley, 8 
Female Miss’ry Soc Mrs. 
Pamelia P Shepley Tr 
$20. of which to const. 
Miss Betsey Shepley aL 
member Ceo Ad 
By “ta mother in Israel” 3 
Cong’! coll. by Rev S H 
Shepley 12,22 
New Castle—Cont in Rev Mr 
Sewall’s Soc 20 
Washington Dodge 
an 1839 2 
te donmews oo 
Bartlett Sheldon ale ee 
Thos Woodward ‘ ‘ 2 
Mrs Woodward ent 1 
by Rev Mr Sewall 
Newburyport, Ms—‘‘Friend of 
_ missions” by Rev W. 
Stearns 5 
Otisfield—Silas Blake an 1839 2 
Cont in Rev Mr Richard- 
sons soc. by hishand 1250 
Female Benevolent So 
and others by the hand of 
Rev Mr Richardson ‘10 
Oxford—Cont in cong. so. by 
hand of Rev Mr Getian 8 34 


Orland— Satah Buck to const 
her husband, John Buck 


15 


Gloucester—Cont in Cong 


10 
11 


5 


2 


20 


alm. by Rev D Thurs- 
ton ; 

Portland—Mrs Eben McIntosh 
by Rev Mr Dwight 
Curtis Meservey an 1839 2 
J.B.Osgood to aid in sup- 
port of the Gospel in 
Denmark 25 
Jeremiah Stevens,an 1839 2 
Miss’y sewing circle 3d 
Cong so. Miss Mary Shir- 
ley Tr. to const.Rev Hor 
ace B. Chapin and. wife, 
of Lewiston Falls Lm. 40 
Paul E Merril an 1839-40 4 


20 


| 
| 


' Andover, Ms.a Lm. 


Curtis Meservey ‘ 1837-40 4 

“Hard ware. merchant,” 

taken from him 11 years 

ago and restored by a 

Penitent, thro’ the P. 0. 2 20 

JE Hyde don 1 

J.B. Osgood an 1840 2 

Mrs J B “Osgood an 1840 2 

Edwd Oxnard an 1839-40 4 

Wm Martin 5 

Misses Martin 10 

Cont in 3d Cong Soc $10 

of which to complete L 

m. of Edward Gould, by 

hand of Joseph Libbey, 

$64 82, to be added fm J 

Chute $1 25 66 07 

Cont in 2d Cong soc. by. 

hand of E Wyer $50 79 

of Gabriel Mark to be ad- 

ded $1 5179 

Nath Cross an 1840 2 

to be added to cont. in 2d 

Con so. by R Lincoln 

Rev A Cummings to const 

Mary Marble Johnson of 
20 


75 


Widow's mite by Rev A 
Cummings | di 
Miss’ry sewing circle of 
2d and High St societies, 
by Miss Margaret Gordon 
Tr $40 of which to const. 
Mrs Mary Chute and Rey 
Caleb Kimball L m. 86 
Miss’y sewing circle in 3d 
Con So, Miss Mary Shir- © 
ley ‘Tr, to const. Miss A- 
melia L Jenkins of Green- 
field, Mass. a L m and in 
part to const Miss Jane 
W Pearson a L m. 32 24 
Henry Jackson an 18402 
From a member of High 
Street church. 


3 


Cont in High St Cong 
by Thos F Tolman 85 36 
Pittston—Mrs Sam’! Nickels by 
Dr Gillett 2 | 
Sewing circle by do 15 
Poland—Cont in Cong Soc by 4 40 
: Rev Mr Williams 
Pownal—Cont in Cong’! 
So by Rey. A. P. Chute 18 39 
Phipsburg—Cont in Rev Mr 
Boynton’s society by 
James Hill 15 
Mark L. Hill an 1839 2 
Readfield—Cont in Cong So by 
. Rev Mr Tappan - cay ei 
Church by Rev Mr Hyde 250 
Jer Page, amount of min-_ 
isterial’ fund by Dr Gillett 625 
‘From the Town Fund 6 
Mrs. Margaret Page to- 
ewards her L m.by Dr Gil- 
lett : 3 
Robbinston—Ladies in Cong’l 
soc. by Mrs Mary Balkam 6 
South Berwick—Collection in 
ch.and so. under pastoral 
care of Rev A Rankin by 
Chs E Norton 
Donation by hand of -C 
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E Norton 12 25 
South Augusta—Lady, by Dr 
Gillett 1 


. Shapletgh—Cong ch. and soc. 


by Rev. J. Carruthers 50 + 
Solon—Cong cont. by Dr Gil- 
lett 3 
Swanville and Mt. Ephratm— 
Col.in by Rev Geo Brown 5 | 
St Albans—Contrib in Rev Mr 


Douglass’ society by Wm 


Hyde 554 
Sweden—Continch.andso.by 
Rev Mr Page 5.02 


South Paris—Seth Morse don 


by A Cummings 10 


“Sidney—Children of Hugh Smi- 


ley by. Dr Gillett 
Strong—Cont in soc. by Rev 

Mr Sykes 

Female Miss’y soc. 
Sumner—From.a Lady 

A young Lady 

Cong soc. by Cary Rob- 

inson * f 7 
Standish—Rev Clark Perry an 

1839 2 

Contin Cong So. ° 3 
Saco—From a Friend by 

Dea Hayes 

Ben soc. of Ist Parish, by - 


— 


8 
. 8 L Goodale, 10 
Topsham—W illis Sprague ent. 
an. 
Cont in Con ch. and soc. 
_ by Rev Mr Lord 11 18 
Turner—Judge Luther Carey 
an 1839 : 2 
Cont in Rev Mr Gree- 
ly’s soc. by his hand 6 
Young Ladies Miss’y sew- 
ing circle by Rev Allen 
Greely 3 50 
Temple Female -aux.’y Miss’y 
so: to complete L m. of J 
- H. Conant 183 
Collection 417 
Thorntog, N..H.—Rev James 
Thompson by Dr Gillett 5 
Thomaston—John 8S Abbot to 
const. W Allen Jr of Nor- 
ridgewock a L. m. 20 
Cont in Rev Mr Wood- 
hull’s soc. 22 
Female. Miss’y soc. by 
Rev Mr Woodhull 15 78 
Unity Chh by Rev Mr Wilkins 11 
Union—Dea Daniels don 1 
Amos Walker Kooi 
Jonathan Morse 50 
J Morse ere E 
Amos Barrett & 1 


By H. Hamblin. 

Waldoboro’—Aux. Female soc.17 75 
Cont in Cong Soc. 20 58 
Payn Elwell don 3 
Miss Rebecca Elwell don 1. - 
Rev DM Mitchell four 


children 50-cents each 2 
Mr Light and wife 1 
S. Morse don 4 
Payn Elwell an 2 
Mrs Elwell ae 3 
Miss 8. E. Allen - oie 
Rev D M Mitchell ie 4 
Mrs D a ‘ 2 
AR ce fa 12 
S Morse es 
SM « c 9 
Jno Bulfinch oe 
Mrs Bulfinch eS, 
RC Webb. © Q 
Mrs “ Bp gh 
James Hovey 2 
Z D Currier ode) 

_ James Cook es 
Geo Allen ea 


_ By Rev D M Mitchell 
Church by Rey Mr Car- 
ruthers - 

Wells—Rev. Mr Rankin 


ist Cong So cont 3 
Rev. Jonas Colburn don 2 
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aletter dated West Thom 
aston,; June- 1, 1840.— 


Wilton—John.Barker an 1839 2 “Anonymous. 10 
~ Elisha Bass €  €°2* | Warren—Edward F. Cutter 

Contin CongSo <* ** BGO © ° an. 1839 2 

¢ atmonthly concert 5 | M..E.Cutter  «* 2 

Female Aux Miss’y So James Starrett. < Sore 

in: part to const Mrs John . Jesse Page pe OO Yes 

Barker a Lm. 765! ~ Lewis Vaughan “«& © 9 

by Rev S Talbot William Hovey“ . 2 
Wiscasset Cong’] so sub’s 40 22 Cont in Cong’! soc. ~19 30 


Ladies in Cong’l soc. to 
const. Mrs Amanda P. 
Mathera L m. 
Winthrop—Daniel Carr an 1839 2 
From afriend to the cause 1 


20 25 


by Rev E F Cutter . 
Wayne—Humphrey Hight an. 
* 1839,by Dr Gilett °- 2 
Waterford—Cont in Rev Mr 
Douglass’s so. by his hand. 15 47 


Wm. Lowell don. 3 A Friend 6 
Benj Southworth an.1839 2 Mrs Hannah Sawin Bil 
Female asso. for For. and - Miss Martha Sawin 1 
Domestic missions, Mrs. “ Clarissa Sawin 1 
Eliza Newman Tr. 15 ** Caroline Sawin 50 
Cont. in Rev. Mr. Thurs- Mrs Ann B Gage 50 
ton’s so. 31 33 « Douglass 50 
by Rev. Mr. Thurston. | By Rev Mr Douglass 
Seth May an. 1839. 2  |Windham—Cont in Cong so.by 
Elijah Wood, an. 1838-9, Rev Wm Warren | 8 05 
by Rev. D. Thurston, 4 — |Waldo—Henry Davidson 
Weld—Female Missionary so. dee an. 1839 2 - 
by same a 6 wv 61840 
Washington—By hand of Dea- by Rev A Cummings 2 
con Starrett, ; 5 84 Henry Davidson by Rev 
Winslow— Addition to cont. 50 Rev A’ Cummings 1 
Donation, 5) York—2d Parish Cont by Rev 
Avails of a Watch sold S Stone : 3 84: 
to a missionary : 7 Ist Parish Coll’n by Rev 


‘West Thomaston—Received in 


John Haven 10 


The sums in the foregoing lists amount to. $5697°39. 


Portianp, July, 1840. - 


W. STORER, Treusurer M. M. S, 


N. B. The various sums specified in the fore going lists were received 


during the financial year ending June 20, 1840, the day*on which 
the Treasurer’s account was Audited. And all those sums paid into the 
Treasury subsequently. to that day, up to July 9th, have been acknowl-, 
edged in the Christian Mirror ; but being a part of the receipts for the 
new financial year, commencing June 20th last, aforesaid, are necessarily 
excluded from the foregoing annual exhibit. 


“LIFE M 


a | 


. 


EMBERS. 


Abbott, Jacob Farmington, 

“e Mrs. Betsey ‘ 
Miss Salucia do. 
Miss Clara Ann do. 
John S. ‘Thomaston, 
Mrs. Eliza T. do. 
Rev. Thomas Augusta, 
Mrs. Catherine L. do. 
Rev. Geo. E. Brunswick, 
Mis. Sarah A. do. 
Rev. Darwin Alstead, N. H. 


ce 


CGEM 


“e 


Adams, 
“cc 


«f 


ee 


Rev. Weston.B. Lewiston, 
Mrs, Harriet B. do. 

. Miss Melinda C. do., 
Rev. Jonathan Deer Isle, 
John Jr., Newfield, 

Samuel Castine, 
Mrs. Lucy 8. do. 
Rev. Solomon Portland, » 
Mrs, Adeline do. 
| Isaac R. Farmington, 
Eliashib Bangor, 
Mrs. Hannah A. Deer Isle, 
Rev. William, D. D. N. Hamp- 
ton, Mass, 
John Wheelock ‘Trenton, N. Y. 
William Norridgewock, 
Anderson, Stephen Freeport, 
Arnold, Mrs. Mary Jane. Bath, 
Auld, Mrs. Elizabeth Boothbay, 
Ayer, Rev. Thomas late of Albany, 
Bacon, Rev, Elisha Sanford, 
“  —sonof Rev. E.B. do. 
George Freeport, 
Mrs. George do: 


“ce 3 
Allen, 
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be 


“ec 
“ 


Med casset, 


Baker, Edward W. Portland, 

“« —"*Azariah Edgecomb, — 
Rev. A.R. Medford, Ms. 
Rev. John Kennebunkport, 
Bailey, Lebbeus Portland, 
Barrett, Amos Winthrop, 
Baron, E. W. Lebanon, 


ee 
oe 


Barrows, John S. Fryeburg, 
e John S.Jr. do. ° 
ne Ruel do. 
“4 Thomas ‘P. do. 
ve Mrs. Ann K. do : 
ee Mrs. Ann A. do. 
George B. do, 
Beckwith, Rev. George C, late of Port- 
os land, 


“ec 
“é 


‘’ Mrs. Martha W. do. 
Rev. B: B. Castine, 
Belden, Rev. Jonathan Augusta, 
re Mrs. Martha do. 

Belcher, Hiram Farmington, 


“wh 


Rev. Charles S. Dartmouth, Ms.) Blodgett, Bliss 


Babeock, Rev. Elisha formerly of Wis- 


, 


Bettes, Mrs. Caroline M. Kennebunk, 
\Bigelow, Rev. Asahel Walpole, Ms. 
Bishop, Rev. Nelson Clinton, 
Bixby, George Athens, 
Blanchard, Charles Boston, 

ee Nath’! Portland, 

6 Sylvanus, N. Yarmouth, 
Dorcas, do. 
Blake, Mrs. Mary G. Bath. © 
Blood, Rev. Mighill Bucksport, 

“. Mes. do. 


“ee 


Bond, Mrs. Sop 
«Elias oO. 

Boynton, Rey. John Phipsburg, 
ee Rev. Alden 

Bradley, John 


oe 


do. ; 
hia E. Hallowell, 
d 


Poitland, 
Mrs. Catherine do. 
John Jr. do. 
Samuel Hollis, 
Rev. Caleb Westbrook, 
*Bridge, James Angusta, 

Mrs. Emily Winslow, 
Brown, Amos’ Gorham, 

ee Thomas Portland, 
Mrs. Ann do. 
Theodore S. Bangor, 
A. G, Hampden, 
Mrs. Mary Ann, , do. 


(3 


Samuel J. M. do. 
ce Bo do. 
6 Edward P. do. 


Mrs. Sarah Bangor, 

Benj., Vassalboro’, 

William S. Bangor, 

Rev. George. Mount Desert, 
Rev. John Croumbie, St, Peters 
burg, Russia, 

Mary Lincoln Hampden, . 
Mrs. Elizabeth Andover, Ms. 
James, Danvers, Ms. 3 
Geo. A. Hamden, 

Brooks, Wm. A. Augusta, 


6 


-|Buck, John Orland, 


Burr, Rev. Jonathan, Boston, 
Bulfinch, John Waldoboro’, 
Bullard, Rev. Asa Boston, 

“«. Mrs. Asa do. 

Burnham, Seth Kennebunkport, 
Burbank, Jedediah Bethel, 

ue Mrs. Frances do. 
Buswell, Henry G Fryeburg, 

4 Mrs. Elizabeth O. do. : 
*Byram, Mrs. Lucretia.R. Portland, 
Campbell, Rev. G, W. Newbury, Vt 
Garlton, Rev, Isaac Oxford, 

“ Mrs.“ do. 

ee Isaac Bethel, 
Carpenter,Rev. Eber formerly of York, 


4} 


Carruthers Rev J. Portland 7 times,| Curtis, Samuel Wells; 


“ “Mrs. Robina do “© Theodore Freeport, 
“ “Miss Jane do Cutter, Rev. Edward F. Warren 
ee Miss Ellen do Cushman, Rev. Daniel Boothbay, 
Chase, Stephen Fryeburg, ac Mrs. Emeline H, Booth- 
«Mrs. Sarah, North Yarmouth, bay, 
“Chapin, Rev. Perez Pownal, *Crosby, Rev. John Castine, 
‘* — Rev. Horace B. Lewiston ie Mrs.Hannah Bangor, 
Falls, Crossett, Rev. R. Dennysville, 
ee Mrs. Horace B. do. Ge Mrs. Dorothea do. 


Chamberlain, Benj. P. ‘Salem Mass.|Codman, Mrs. Lucretia Portland, 
Chapman, Rev. Nath’! Camden, Dana, Nath’! Boston, 


Chandler, Samuel Elliot, Davis, Rev. Timothy Litchfield, 

_ . Enos N. Yarmouth, 6¢oMirstelucyan ys do 
Chickering, Rev. John W. Port-|Delano, MissM. Portland, 

= land, 2d time, Deering, Stephen Augusta, 

Se Mrs. J. W,do uC Mrs, Caroline do. 
Child, James L. Augusta, Dickinson, John Amherst, Ms. 

« Mrs. JaneH. do Dike, John Salem, Ms. 

‘¢ Daniel C. do « - John Beverly, Ms. 

‘© Eliza Ann do Dillingham, Cornelius Freeport, 

«© James L. jr. «do Dinsmore, Wm. W. Norridgewock, 
Chute, Mrs. Mary Portland, Dodge, Mrs. Jane C. Portland, 

» Rev. A P. Pownal, Dole, Carleton. Augusta, 
Church, Rev. A. B. Calais, “© Ebenezer Hallowell, 
Clark; Rev. William “© Henry Lyman do. 

‘¢ Henry Kennebunkport, ‘* Samuel Munson do. 

“ Mrs. Louisa H. Wells, “Mrs. Hannah do. 

“ Miss Lois Portland, Donnell, Mrs. Harriet Bath, 

‘¢ Mrs. Samuel do Dorrance, Oliver B. . Portland, 

« Freeman Bath, oe Mrs. Jane do. 

“ -Mrs. Freeman do Douglass, Rev. John A. Waterford, 

‘** Miss Frances L.do se Mrs. Lucy A. do. 
Clapp, Mrs. Jane T. Bath, ' ce Miss Ann Portland, 

“Mrs. Rachel = do Dow, Rev. Moses formerly of York, 

‘¢ Charles jr. do Downer, Mrs. Mary B. Portland, 
*Cleaves, Mrs. Biddeford, . Drake, Rev. Samuel S. 

“ MissMary do Drummond, Alexander 


Cleaveland, Prof Parker Brunswick,|Dummer, Mrs. M, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Cogswell,Rev.Jonathan,E Windsor, oe Mrs. Sarah Hallowell, 


os Mrs. J. do |Duncan, Rev. A. G.’ Brooks, 
*“Cook, Amos J. Fryeburg, Dunlap, David Brunswick, 

wc Mis: E do “Mrs. Nancy McKeen do. 

‘¢) *Francis Wiscasset, Duren, Freeman Hyde, Bangor, 
Coker, Stephen Alna, “ Wm. Griffin, Bangor, 
Colby, Joseph Fryeburg, | Dutton, Samuel P. do. 

“© Mrs. Elizabeth do Dwight, Rev. Wm. T. Portland, 
Cole, Rev. Albert Bluehill ie Mrs. Eliza L. do. 


Collins, Sally, New Gloucester, | Eaton, Rev. Eben. Mt. Desert, 
Condit, Rev. Jona, B, Portland, 3)Eastman, Mary A. Harrison, 


times, . Ellis, Rev. Manning Brooksville, 
“ Mrs. J. B. do 2d|Ellingwood, Rev. John W. Bath, 
time, ss Mrs. John W. do. 
Conant, J.H. Temple, Elwell, Payne,. Waldoboro’, 
Cordis, Samuel Winthrop, Emerson, Rev. Noah Baldwin, 
Cornish, Rev. Clark Emmons, Henry V. Hallowell, 
Cummings, Rev. Asa Portland, 2d] “ Mrs. Lucy do. 
time, < Fales, Oliver ‘Thomaston, 
e Mrs. Phebe do  ° |Fargo, Rev. George W. Solon, 


ee HenryT.  ~— do Farley, Mrs. Betsey Waldoboro’, 
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Posten: Rev. Joseph P. Bridgton,|Hamlin, Hannibal, Waterford, 
« . Mrs, Phebe do. «Miss Fanny Portland 
«  *Mrs, Sarah Fryeburg, Rev. Cyrus,Constantinople 
Fisk, Rev. CharlesR. Brewer, ; |Hancock, Elias Otisfield’ 
‘ Rey. Albert W. Alfred, Hardy, Rev. Jacob, Strong 
Fisher, Rev. Jonathan Bluehill, |Harlow, Nathaniel, Bangor ' 


Gs Mrs.Dolly do. +6 Mrs: Mary do 

ace Rev. Josiah “ee Charles W. do 
Fobes, Rev. Ephraim Weld, | “ Sarah P. do 
Fowler, ‘© B. Northfield, Ms. te Nath’! Henry do 
Foxcroft,Joseph E. New Gloucester és Thomas 8. do 

“Mrs. Abigail, ‘€ «  |Harrington, Enoch, “dra 

Flint, William, New Vineyard os Mrs. :“¢ 
Freeman, Rev. Charles, Limerick cae yee Rev. George a Blooni- 
Frost Oe s Bethel field 
Frye, Isaac, Fryeburg Hawes, Rev. J. T. Edgecomb, 

«© Mrs Ann do ee Mrs. Temperance do 


Fuller, Rev. Joseph Hayes, Joseph M. Saco, 2d time 
ee Mrs. Catharine, Alfred « *Mrs. Susan: do 
Gale, Rev. Wakefield, Gloucester,|Hill Mark L. Phipsburg 


Mass. : “ Mrs. Abigail S. do 
“© “Mrs, Mary L. do Hills, Rey. Israel, Lovell, 2d time 
Garland, Samuel, Parsonsfield oe "James; Cornville, 
se John,Newfield “  Mrs.Ann B: do 
ue Mrs. Mary,Ohio Hobart, Rev. Caleb, N. Yarmouth 
Gillet, Rey. E.D. D: Hallowell ce Mrs. Sarah Ann do 
«© Mrs. Mary G. do > ’ Hodgdon, Israel Parsonsfield 
‘Miss Grace H. do. |*Holt, Rev. Fifield; Bloomfield 
Gilman, Mrs. Lucy D. do Hopkins, te Samnel, Saco 
*Gleason, John, Thomaston ee Mrs'8. do 
Gould Edward, Portland Hovey, Wm. Warren 
Goss, Rey. Jacob C. Woolwich How Mrs. Susan, Abbot 
Gould, Mrs. Althea Portland Hubbard, Rev. Anson, Monson 
Gordon, Miss Deborah do. Hulin Rey. George A. 
Gooch, Rey. James, Hebron Hurd Rev. Carlton, Fryeburg 
Gove, Hartley Wood Bath, “Mrs. Sophronia E. do 
. Goodale, Mrs. P. A. Saco “ “widow Elizabeth do 


“Green, Mrs. Abigail 8. Farmington|Hyde, John E. Portland 
Greenleaf Rev. Jonathan N. York |Hyde, Wm. Henry do 


cp « Wm.C. Andoyer {Ingraham Rev. John H. Augusta 
Green “ Beriah formerly of Ingraham Mrs. John H. do 
Kennebunk ce Mrs. Martha Portland, 
Greely,. ‘+ Allen, Turner *Ilsley, Mrs, Lucy > do. 
‘© Mrs. Eunice T. do Jackson, Rev. Abraham Machias, 
“ *David, Portland as Henry Portland, 
se |) Muaraité now ae Jameson, Rey. Thomas Gorham, 
_Richardson of Pelham N. H.}*Jenking, Rey. Charles, Portland, 
Gregg, Rev. William Jenkins, "Mrs. ALS, L. Greenfield, 
Greenwood, Mason, do Mass. . 
5 "* Mrs. Maria, do. Jenkins, Miss Amelia L, do do 


Miss * . Isabella do Jewett Rev. Henry C. Winslow 
*Hale, Rey. Jonathan, S. Windham! “ Mrs. Scher es do 
» John M, Ellsworth “Jeremiah Alna ,. 
» Mrs. Sarah M. do - . {Jones, Rev. Elijah, Minot 
Harwood, Mrs. Hannah, Bath Jones, Mrs. Bathsheba’ do 
Haskell, Wm. B. New ‘Gloucester, Johnson, Mary Marble, Andee 
Licentiate “  *Rev, Samuel Augusta 
Hacket, Rev. Simeon, Temple a Mrs Samuel do 
Se Mrs, Vesta, do ‘ c¢ «Samuel. W. . do 
Holeomb, Jonas G. Augnsta | ce Thomas Bremen 
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te Johnson Mrs: Ann do 


Kendrick Rev. Daniel Lyman 
«¢ ~ -Mrs. Sally do 
Kellogg Rev Elijah Portland 
‘© Mrs’Eunice. do 
Keeler Rev. 8. H. Calais 2d time 
Kent Rev Cephas H. 
Kidder Mrs.Elizabeth E. 
Kimball Rey. Ivory late of Liming- 
ton 2d time : 
Mrs. Ivor 
“¢ Rey. Caleb Ipswich Ms. 
«¢ - Iddo Thomaston, 
Ladd William, Minot. 
Lane Rey. Joseph - 
Lawton “ Cv J, Prospect 
*Lee Samuel C, Calais 
Leland Dorcas K. Saco ~ 
‘- Jane M. Bath 
Lemont Adam da 
Lewis Mrs. Mary Portland 
Lewis Mrs. Brewer 
Lewis Rev Wales Mast Brewer, 
Libbey Joseph Portland 
‘¢ Mrs Lucy do 
*Rev: Daniel Dixfield 
‘Lincoln Geo. Shepard Hallowell, 
“Royal Portland 
Little Mrs. Hannah,{Danville 
‘© Miss Sarah, do 
“Rev. Valentine, Lovell 
Littlefield Samuel B. Wells, 
ed Joseph E. Bangor 
*Loomis Rey. Harvey do 
Loper Rev. S. A. late of Hampden 
Long Rev Jos. A. E., N. H. 
Lord Mrs. Phebe Kennebunkport 
Lord Miss Susan, 


\ 
6G 


do 


~ 


ec 


Nashua) 
Lord Mrs. Lydia Kennebunkport 
Lord Mrs. E. L. do 
Lord Daniel W. do 


Lord Chas A. Ilinois 
Lord Nathaniel, Bangor 
Lord Rev. N. D. D. Hanover N H. 
Lord Thomas N. Hallowell, 
Loring John, Norridgewock . 
Loring Rev Levi, Athens 
Loring Desiah B. North Yarmouth 
Lovejoy Rev. Jos.C. Oldtown 

‘¢ Mrs. Sarah do’ 

«Miss Elizabeth Albion 
Maltby Rev. J. Bangor 

*¢ “Mrs. Margaret M. G. do 
Marsh ‘ Phebe C. Portland 

“¢ *Thomas S. Bath 

“¢ Rev. C, Roxbury, Mass 
*Mrs.Nancy W. do 
‘Miss Elizabeth P. 
Magoun David C. Bath 


(now Mrs Clark!Moseley Mrs 


| 
| 


as 


Mrs. Hannah C. do 
Magoun Geo. F. Bath 
May Rev. Wm. Streng 
May Mrs. D. M. do 
Martin Miss Penelope, Portland 
Marrett Mrs. Dorcas, Standish 
Masters Mrs. Caroline, Topsham, 
Mather Rev. Wm. L. Wisessset 
‘¢ Mrs. Amanda P. do 
McKeen Rev. Silas, Belfast 
“© Mrs. Hannah J. do 
McDonald John, Bangor 
McLellan William, Warren 
“Bryce, Bloomfield, 
*Mead Rev. Asa, East Hartford 
“¢ Mrs. Jane G. Gorham 
Merrill Rev. Josiah G. Washington 
“ *¢ Enos, Alna 
Mrs. Hannah A. do 
Rev. Stephen, Lisbon 
Mrs. Mary H. do 
Richard, Freeport 
Rev. Henry A. Norway, 
*Mrs Mehitable, Portland 
Miss Sarah H. do 
Miller Joseph R., Kennebunk 
“¢ « Deborah, Old Town 
Millet John, Kennebunkport 
Miltimore Rev William N. H. 


Mitchell Rev. David M.Waldoboro” 


ce 


Mrs D.M. do 

Miss Sarah Jane, Andover 
now Mrs. Johnson ° 
Miss Lucretia L. Portland 
Ami R.Bath 
Mrs Nancy T. do 
Mrs.Jacob N.Yarmouth 
Nancy New Glouces- 
ter : 
Mordough Rev.John H.Saccarrappa 
Morse. Samuel, Waldoborough 
Morse Rev Stephen, Biddeford 
Moody Mrs. Sarah, Hallowell, 
Munsell Rev. Joseph-R. Brewer 
Nason Bartholomew, Hallowell 
Newell Mrs Esther M. Durham 
Newell Rev. Daniel, former! 

Bridgton | 

Newell Rey. Israel Durham 
Norton Winthrop B. Oxford 


be 


oe 


| Norton Charles E. South Berwick 


_'Page Simon 


Nourse, Rev. Peter Ellsworth, 
Noyes, Miss Lucy Portland, |. 
Oliphant, Rey. D. formerly of Wells 
Osgood Mrs. Abigail, Fryeburg 
Osgood Mrs Joshua B. Portland 
Page Rev. Caleb F. Bridgton 
*Page Mrs Sarah B. . _ do 
Page Benj K, Hallowell 

do 


X 


y of 


s 
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Page Mrs Simon do 

Page John Odlin do 

Page Rufus K. do 

Page Mrs Martha H. do 

Page Mrs. Abigail Neal, Brunswick 
Page Jesse Warren 

Page Rev Robert, Levant 

Palmer Rev Ray, Bath 

Palmer Mrs Ray do 

Park Rev C. E. Waterville 

Parker Rev. . Wooster East Brewer 


Parker’ “* Freeman, Wiscasset 


“ce 
ce 


Edmund, Amherst, N. H. 
Mrs. Mary, Bangor, 


ms Miss Mary H.° do 
Packard Rev. H. D. D. formerly of! 
Wiscasset 


Parsons Rev. Eben G. Freeport 
Paine Zenas, Buxton 
*Payson Rev. Edward .D. D. Port- 
land 
Mrs Ann L. do 
Miss Louisa S. do 
Pearson Paul, Alna 
Peters Rev. Absalom N Y 
Peet Rev. Josiah, Norridgewock, 
‘© Mrs Sarah do 
Peckham Rev. Samuel 
Perham ‘ John, Industry 
Pearl Cyril, Gorham 
*Pike Daniel, Bangor 
Pomeroy Rev: Thaddeus formerly of 
Gorham 
“© -Mrs Emily S. M. do. 
Pomroy Rev. Swan L, Bangor 
“Mrs. Ann Q. do ’ 
Poland Miss Caroline C. Portland 
Powers Rev. Philander O. Broosa 
3 Mrs (73 é do 
Philbrook Mrs Elizabeth, Bath 
Prince Ezekiel, Eastport, 
« John’ M- Bangor 
“Mrs. Hannah, North Yar-| 
mouth 
*Quincy Marcus, Portland 


cb 
ce 


a“ 


Mrs. Wealthy Ann, Castine|Riell 
\*Ripley, Mrs. Phebe 


‘  -*Mrs.Wm. do 

ae John “do: , 

o Miss Harriet E do 

“ Wm. P. do , 
og Henry 8. do 


Mrs. Hannah T. do 
Frederic L. do 

John G. do 

Mrs Maria do 

Geo. L. Bath 

Sarah B. do 

; Mary J... do 

y Miss Margaret, St. Lous} 
Ripley Rev. Lincoln, Waterford 

co 


se 


¢ 


*Robie Thomas S. Gorhom 
Robie Miss Clarissa A. do 


|Roberts Rev. Bennet, late of Perry 


Rogers Rev. Isaac, Farmington 
«Mrs. E. F. do 
‘- Benj. T. New York 
*Russell Mrs. Hannah North Yar- 
mouth 
Rumery James S. Saco 
Sawyer Rev. John, Bangor 
* James, Saco 
Saunders Amos, Waterford 
*Scott Rev. Jonathan, Minot 
Scales Nath’l, Durham 
Selden Calvin, Norridgewock, 
«s Mrs. Harriet, do 
Seabury David, North Yarmouth 


“Mary L. do 
Sewall Rev.J Chesterville, 2d tim 
‘« Mrs. Jenny do ° 


ce 


Henry Augusta 
Mrs. Elzabeth L. do 
Rev. Samuel, Sumner 
Matilda J. Winthrop 
Stephen, do 
Mrs. Stephen do 
Rev. Jotham Jr. Westbrook 
Mrs. Anna, Westbrook 
Miss Lucy. Kennebunk 

¢¢ Mrs. Hannah,§ Hallowell. 
Searle Rev Joseph,North Bridgton 


Rankin Rey. Andrew S. Berwick |Sikes Rev, Oren, Mercer 


Reed Isaac G. Waldoborough 
Rice Thomas, Winslow 

, & Mrs. Thomas do 

Rey. Benj. Buxton 
Mrs Lucy do 

Wm. W. do 
Charles Jenkins do. 

«¢ Miss Lucy Ann. Buxton 
Richardson Rev. James P. Otisfield 
2d time 

Mrs. Mary do. 
Eunice T. Sidney 
Willlam, Bath 


ce 


“¢ Mrs. Julia K. do 
Shepley Ether, Portland 
«  Rev.David,North Yarmouth 
“ Mrs Myra N. do 
“ Rev. S. H. New Glouc 
‘© Adrs. Pamelia — do oie 
¢¢ Mrs. Betsey do 
Shelden Rey. Nathan \W. Gray 
« é Anson, Robbinston 
_“ Mrs. Susan, Rumford 
Shepard Rev. Geo. Bangor 
‘¢ Mrs. G. do : 
“ Geo. H. do 
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Sherman Miss Narcissa B.Columbia 


Tenn 


oe 
cc 


Harriet J. do 


Rev.Seth Worcester,Mass 


Smith Rev. Thos. M. Catskill N. Y.|Sylvester Samuel, Bangor, 
Sylvester Mrs. Charlotte, do 
Talbot Rev. Sam’l, Wilton 


ee 


ce 


William, Kennebunkport 
“«- “Rev. Prof. John, Bangor 


ce 


Amasa, Cumberland 


Rev. Daniel Parsonsfield 


Mrs. Mary Jane 
Isaac, Portland 


do 


oe 
ce 


Rev. Levi late of Kennebunk- 


ort 


Smith Mrs. L. W. 
Snell Mrs Jane C. Ellsworth 
Soule Rev, Chas Norway, 2d time 


Soule Mrs 


do do 


Soule Moses, freeport 


Soule Rufus 


do 


do 


Souther Samuel, Fryeburg 


Spragu 
‘ 


«« Miss Mary do 
“& Jehn.W. do 
e Mrs. Mary. Bath 
Peleg Jr. do 
« Wm. B. do 
“Seth do 
‘¢ Nancy E. do 
“ - Harriet E. do 


ce 


Mrs. Sarah, Hallowell 


Sproul Mrs. Jane, Walddboro’ 
Starrett Rev. David, Weld 
‘* * Calvin, Washington 


6e 
ce 


*Starret Geo. 
James, Warren 


Bangor 


Stallard Thomas, Portland 
Stanwood Miss Susan, Augusta 
Stevens Rev. Joseph B. Falmouth 


Steele Rev. M. Machias, 


Stickney ‘* Moses P. Eastport . 


“ 
ce 


Mrs. Lydia 
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Miss Lucy A. 


do 


Mrs. Thomas Portland 


do 


Stickney Mrs. William, Hallowell 


Stinson 


ee 
73 


(73 


6 Rev, Hermon, 


Dorothy L. do 
Lucinda W. Weld 


do 


Storer Woodbury, Portland 


6s 
‘¢ Seth, Scarborough 
Stone Rev. Samuel, York 


ce 
ce 


Mrs. Mary B. do 


6c 
ce 


Mass 


6c 


8. Wilton, 


Swan Wm. Portland 


“ce 
cc 


Mrs Mary do 
Miss Martha E. do 


Swan Mrs. Mary, Winslow 
Sweetser S. North Yarmouth 


» Wm. do 


Mrs. do do 
Peter, Winslow 


Tappan Dr. E.S. Augusta 
“Rev. 'B. do 
‘— Mrs B; do 
‘¢ Elizabeth T. do 
‘© Jane W. do 
“¢ Mary A. do 


ce 


Catharine H. do 


T. L. Winthrop do 


Anne W, do 


Rev 3. Jr Hamden 


ce 


Mrs. M. do 


E. L. Frankfort 


*Taylor John, Bath 
Tenney Rev. Thomas, Gorham ~ 
Tenney Mrs. Martha, 


oe 
“ce 


Mrs. Sarah 


Rev. S. S. Frankfort 
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ce) 


Rev. Sewall, Ellsworth 
do 2d time 


Tewksbury Rey. Geo. F. Albany 


be Sarah 


Tirrell Alice S. Boston 
Tyler Rev. B. D. D. East Windsor 
Thatcher Geo. A. Warren 
Thornton Mrs. E. B. Saco 
Thompson Edward, Pewnal 
Thurston Rey. David, Winthrop 


Upham Prof. Thomas C, Brunswick 
UnderwoodRev.Joseph,New Sharon 
Thomas T. East Machias!Vaill Rev. Joseph, Brimfield, Mass. 
Israel, Kennebunkport} Vaill Mrs. Joseph 
Storrs Rev. Richard §. Braintree|/Vinton Rev. John A. New Sharon 


ce 


£6 
ot 
ee 


Mrs, David 


do 


do 


Rev. Stephen, Prospect 


Mrs 6c 


Rev. E. Hallowell, 
Mrs..Mary Caroline do 
*Trask Mrs. Martha, Portland 
Trufant Gilbert, Bath ; 
Trufant Mrs. Sarah R. Bath 
Tucker Rev. Josiah, Madison 


Mrs Esther 


do 


do 


Mrs, Deborah, Turner 


John 


do 


do 


do 


*Wales Rev Nathaniel, Belfast 


Strickland Rev.Micah W. Mt Desert|Walker Oliver, Kennebunkport 
Mrs, Eliza, Fryeburg 


“6 
6 


Mrs Catharine do. 


|Ward Rev. Stephen D. Machias 


oe 
ce 


Robert G. Bath 
Marmaduke do 


Warren William, Waterford 


« 


Samuel do 


t 


D. N. Marshfield, Mass 


oe 
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Mrs.Mary do « Rev. Calvin late of Gray 


Waite Joshua, Freeport Whitney Dr. Baldwin 
Waterhouse Mrs. Ann P. Portland - | Whipple Rev. J. K. late of Dixmont 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY. 


The Maine Missionary Society held its Thirty-Second Annual Meet- 
ing, in the Congregational Meeting House in Brunswick, on, Wednesday, 
June 26, 1839—Rev. Wittiam T. Dwient, in the absence of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, was chosen’ President pro tem.) The meeting 
was opened with prayer, by Rev. Dr: Cocswext1, of Boston; 

The Treasurer, WoopBury Storer, Esq. presented his Report, certi- 
fied by Witrram Sway, and Witriim C. Mircztr, eae i 
which was accepted. 

The Annual-Report, which had been. prepared, by Rev. EvipvAaLer 
Gittetr, D. D., Corresponding Secretary, iia at his request, read by 
Rev. Bensamin pee D. D. 

On motion of Rev. Joszpu R. Munsxtt, of East Brewer, seconded by 
Rev. Witiram L. Marner, of Wiscasset : 


Resolved, That the Report of the Trustees be “accepted | and published, 
under the direction of the Trustees. 


On motion of Rev. Prorzssor. Ponn, of Beangbr, seconded by Rev. 
Cuarites WaLEER, of Brattleboro’; Vt.: 


Resolved, That, during the current year; the Maine Mido Society 
ought to be able to afford efficient help to,all those feeble churches within 
the State, which, in the judgment of the cp mustees, are proper objects of 
its beneficence. 


On motion of Rey. Jour Parxzry of .New York; metapete from the 
American Home Missionary oe seconded by era Rowert Barrp, 
lately from Paris, in France : 

Whereas the A. H. M.S., encourages the sb 5 GiARalleNDI Gia of min- 
isters of the Gospel as pastors ; and whereas. it furnishes employment of 
the most extensive, safe, and efficient character for the activity of the 
church, at the present day ; therefore, » 

Resolved, That this society, as a branch of that institution, is entitled 
to the warm encouragement and support of this whole community. 

The Annual Sermon before the Society was | preached by the Rev. Wit- 
1am T. Dwient, of Portland. Prayer before sermon was offered by Rev. 


Joram SrwaLt, Senior. 

Voted, That Rev. Jonatuan B. Connir be a Committee, to present the 
thanks of this Society to the Rev. Wit11am T. Dwicut, for his sermon 
before them this day, and to request a copy for publication. 
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SERMON. 


I. TIMOTHY, 3: 15. 


—“Tur Cuourcu oF THE LIvING Gop, THE PILLAR AND GROUND OF 
THE TRUTH.” 


Adopting the views of those commentators, who, in their 
construction of the passage, would unite, instead of disso- 
ciating, these two sentences, I would remark, that to the 
phrase which forms the first sentence—‘‘the Church of the 
living God’’—we are evidently to attach no other significa- 
tion than that of the Church universal, or the whole body of 
true believers. Words as comprehensive and emphatic as 
these, restricted in their umport by no local nor other sub- 
ordinate application, are never used in the New Testament , 
except asa description of the universal body of real disci- 
ples, of the Church, in the broadest and noblest meaning of 
the term. It is not then of the local church at Ephesus, the 
economy of whose concerns had been temporarily entrusted 
to Timothy, that the apostle here speaks; nor of the church 
of Rome, whose impudent pretensions were not advanced 
until many centuries after the date of this epistle; nor of 
any modern church which is politically allied to the state, 
a portion of whose ministers are lords. temporal as well as 
spiritual; nor of any other ecclesiastical body, which, while 
disclaiming all political power, asserts its organization to be 
truly primitive and apostolical. It is regenerated and sanc- 
tified men universally, considered as forming a collective 
mass, who are here styled “the Church of the living God.” 
Or if we are to admit of any other interpretation than this, 
it is the whole body of visible, professing believers, who may 
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claim this lofty and hallowed title ; and this claim is to be 
allowed solely on the ground, that within their pale are em- 
braced almost all true believers. 

What import then are we to attach to the leading phrase 
in the second sentence, “the truth?’ Plainly it is not truth 
in the abstract which Paul intends, whether physical or met- 
aphysical, mathematical or moral, for in this sense truth 
rests not on the Church as its pillar and ground; but it is 
truth as divinely revealed to mankind and embodied in the 
gospel, it is the system of true religion which is there an- 
nounced to us for the regulation of our faith and practice. 
This is truth the purest, most authoritative and exalted, with 
it the Church as a divine institution is indissolubly connect- 
ed, it is throughout the New. Testament uniformly asserted 
to be esssential truth in contradistinction to all other relig- 
ious systems ; we cannot doubt accordingly that it is in this 
passage termed, “the truth.” It needs only be added that 
when the apostle thus describes it, he intends it as exhibited 
in the precise form in which it was revealed, and which it 
bore at the moment when this epistle was written: it is the 
truth, as diffused throughout the whole gospel, and not as 
professedly concentrated in creeds, or confessions of faith, 
or any human abstracts whatever. 

Of the truth the Church is, “the pillar and ground.” By 
this repetition of the idea it is evidently intended that the 
Church is the firm basis, the sure support, of the truth ; and 
as the assertion is made without any qualification, that such 
will constantly and perpetually be the fact. During the 
continuance of the Christian dispensation and until the close 
of time the truth, or, as a substantially convertible term, the 
gospel, is to be sustained among men and ultimately diffu- 
sed throughout the world by the Church of God. 

In accordance with this exposition of the passage I shall 
now proceed to consider, as the subject of the ensuing dis- 
course, some of the particulars in which the Church may be 
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regarded as the pillar and ground of the truth. And the 
Church may claim this title: 

I. As the perpetual Depositary of the truth. 

By this is meant that God has entrusted the truth to the 
custody of the Church, that He has committed to her His 
gospel from time to time as a sacred, inestimable deposit 
which she was perpetually to retain. This bequest has been 
in every age so precious in Hjs own view, that He has nev- 
er been willing to dispose of it in any other manner. 

For it is not one of the ordinary bounties of His provi- 
dence which has been thus consigned. The air, the light, 
water and heat, though essential to our comfort and exist- 
ence on earth, minister solely to our corporeal wants, to the 
nature which we possess in alliance with the animal, and 
these gifts were accordingly too common, too subordinate, 
to merit this peculiar designation. Neither was it a monu- 
ment of mere human wisdom, which the researches of phi- 
losophers or the sagacity of statesmen has erected, that was 
to be disposed of. Codes of laws, schemes of civil polity, 
systems of morals, poetical and barbarous mythologies, have 
been devised without number during the first four thousand 
years of our race ; but they have been all accounted, as to 
their bearing on man’s eternal interests, but foolishness with 
God, and accordingly, while here and there a scattered re- 
cord_has floated down the stream of time, He has suffered 
the mighty mass to sink irretrievably into the gulf of obliv- 
ion. Neither was it a body of sacred traditions however 
authentic and accurate, of which we speak, which one race 
of ancient patriarchs and saints may have transmitted to 
another during many successive centuries. Such a collec- 
tion, if itin fact ever existed, was doubtless valuable to its 
possessors, but it was to be superseded by fuller, clearer rev- 
elations, and it was therefore suffered finally to perish. Had 
the gift of God to man which we are contemplating been 
but such.as these, it would have descended like air and light 
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upon the brutes, no less than upon our race, or Some dubi- 
ous fragment of the record, mutilated and corrupted, might 
have still survived, or after having accomplished its purpose 
it would long ages since have been forgotten forever; but 
the Church would never have been made its depositary. 
But this gift was “the truth,” the truth; it was the sys- . 
tem of true religion ;. it was the only scheme of faith and 
practice for man as a fallen, butan immortal being. It was 
to contain the whole account of God, of His character, gov- 
ernment and will; it was to be the record and that infalli- 
ble, of His immediate, personal communications to mankind. 
Such a gift is immeasurably precious, and it could be there-_ 
fore entrusted to but one depositary—the Church. ae 
A portion of the truth was thus entrusted in the earliest: - 
ages. The Church, as it existed in the antediluvian patri- 
archs; received, as there is reason to suppose, successive 
communications from God, which were subsequently trans- 
mitted through Noah and Shem to Abraham, and were at 
length under divine: dictation incorporated in their present 
form by Moses. ‘Thus the stupendous narrative of the cre- 
ation with all its glories and of the apostasy with all its woes, 
the story of the deluge and of the re-peopling of the earth, 
the account of Abraham as the father of the faithful and the 
ancestor of the dimly announced Messiah, were imparted, 
not to Egyptian priests and magicians, not to the astrono- 
mers of Chaldea and the magi of Persia, not to the shep- 
herds of Arabia and Palestine, but to the Church. ' Philoso- 
phy was to be suffered to speculate and invent its theories 
respecting these primordia rerum of man, science in its 
researches was to remove the rust of later centuries—only to 
encounter the entire corrosion of more ancient monuments, 
scepticism was to babble its conjectures and sport its contra- 
dictions; but the truth respecting them was to be entrusted 
solely to the Church, and to be received by the world from 
the Church alone.—As another portion of this sacred trust, 
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the Law was next communicated; and we intend hére, not 
merely the symbolical and shadowy ritual of the Jews, not 
simply the civil and political code of the nation—which has 
proved the storehouse for all enlightened legislation and ra- 
tional liberty to modern times, but the great statutes of Je- 
hovah’s empire, the perfect standard of moral obligation to 
God, to our fellow men, and to ourselves. Thesé, as an- 
nounced with a divine precision in the two great Command- 
ments, as constituting the first and second table of the Dec- 
alogue, or as expanded into the numberless precepts of the 
last four books of the Pentateuch, were committéd to the 
same Depositary.—And then the Prophecies, either as in- 
terspersed throughout the history of this singular people, or 
as appended to that history and forming an indépendent 
revelation, were subsequently entrusted, as still another por- 
tion of the truth. The happy and holy destiny which yet 
awaits the Jews as a nation, and the ultimate spiritual tri- 
umphs of the Church over the pride and power, the philoso- 
phy and enmity; of the world were thus revealed ; and scat- 
tered through this vast compass of revelations, as sunbéams 
interlace a western cloud and impart to it all its glory, were 
constantly to be read the predictions respecting the incar- 
nation, sufferings, atoning death and glorification’ of the Re- 
deemer.—And then, when the fulness of time had come, 
another and the final portion of the truth was received. 
The gospel in its dawn, in its morning beams, and in its 
fast ascending splendors, was now succéeded by the gospel 
jn its noon-day glory. The Redeemer became in fact in- 
éarnate, and brought in through the cross an, everlasting’ 
righteousness ; and scarcely was this transcendant work 
achieved, before apostles and evangelists as the amanuenses 
of inspiration recorded’ the wondrous narrative of their Lord’ 
with His pre¢epts and counsels, and then received those 
fresh communications from His Spirit in the Epistles, which 
render the sacred volume complete and perfect. 
2 
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It was thus, that the truth in its successive portions was 
deposited with the Church ; not a chapter, nor paragraph, 
nor sentence, of the divine record was originally confided 
but to a member of the Church, who received it as her prop- 
erty, and to be surrendered to her custody. No ancient 
seer nor bard, no law-giver nor warrior over the wide earth, 
whose name was not enrolled in the Church, however tow- 
ering his genius or radiant his fame, was entrusted with this 
deposit for a moment, was permitted to introduce a sentence 
or vary an idea. 

The great design which has shaped this immense course 
of providence is every where apparent, that the truth should 
be sacredly preserved ; that one perpetually changing, yet 
perpetually subsisting, body should keep this inestimable 
deposit entire and uncorrupted amid the thousand systems 
of paganism and scepticism that were destined to overrun 
the world. Whatever calamities the Church in her individ- 
ual members was to suffer, whatever mutations as to her 
forms or essential interests she was to undergo, and during 
all coming time, she was to be a faithful depositary, and 
thus the pathway of communicatiion was to remain ever 
open between man and Ged. 

And this momentous deposit, I would add, is still con- 
tinued. _ From the apostolic age till the present hour the 
truth has been consigned, not to cardinals, nor statesmen, nor 
monarchs, but to the Church; to her affection, her duty, 

her vigilance, and to none other. From the burden of this 
- charge, even were she to desire it, she can never be exempt- 
ed; it rests upon her, and will ever rest, until the judgment 
morning. 

In her relation then as a perpetual Depositary, the Church 

is the pillar and ground of the truth, God has ordained 
~ her to be in every age its firm support, it seeks not, it ac- 
knowledges not, any other. Had a different depositary been 
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selected or the Church proved faithless, where would have 
been the truth and its interests now? 

Il. As affording a constant practical illustration of 
the truth, in the lives of her members. ; 

God’s great design in giving the gospel, so far as this 
world is concerned, must be, that its system of faith and 
duty should be exemplified among men, that its eternal 
rules of holiness should be actually obeyed. Every theory 
of mechanics or civil polity or morals’ which is not in its na- 
ture reducible to practice, is inherently worthless, it is a 
cloud-built castle and nothing more ; and if it is not actually 
reduced to practice, it is in fact worthless, whatever may be 
its nature. Nor is this less true of the whole system of the 
gospel. If the infinite Being whom it reveals sustains no 
actual relations to myself, if I owe no practical duties to 
Him, what interest ought I to feel, can I feel, in His char- 
acter or government or will; and if such were to be univer- 
sally the case, would any ties unite Him to men or angels 
or the moral universe ? 

As certainly then as we possess the gospel, as God has 
entrusted the truth to the Church, so certainly must it be 
His design that its religion should be practically exemplifi- 
ed in all its numberless relations. A satisfactory demon- 
stration of its true nature, of its perfect excellence, can be 
thus given to the universe, and it can be given in no other 
manner. This is the manner in which God evinces His 
own boundless perfections. It is through His infinite effi- 
ciency, through His relations to His creatures as the supreme 
Agent, that He challenges their ceaseless obedience and 
love; all His moral attributes as the Scriptures describe 
them are those of benevolence and beneficence towards His 
creatures, not an allusion is made to any attribute denoting 
His incomprehensible relations to Himself alone. Were 
the gospel then merely a combination of profound or gor- 
geous hypotheses, or were it not in fact illustrated in the 
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lives of men, we should be assured that it were not the gift 
of God but a worthless imposture ; and as the Church does 
constantly afford this illustration, she becomes the pillar and 
ground of the truth. 

The Church practically illustrates for example, the holi- 
ness which the truth prescribes. I use this word in the 
sense of moral excellence or conformity to the divine will, 
whether we refer to the commencement-of the Christian’s 
life, in his acts of repentance and faith, or to his subsequent 
course of evangelical obedience ; whether we intend the 
performance of his duties towards God, or his fellow men, 
or himself. Repentance and faith constitute the first step 
in the return of sinful man to God, without which such a 
return is impracticable, and which the truth accordingly im- 
peratively prescribes. Who then actually bow before the 
mercy seat in filial contrition, and there plead Christ’s ato- 
ning sacrifice as the appointed channel of God’s forgiveness 
and favor? Is it the man of the world? Is it the idolater 
of wealth, or the haughty noble, the sceptical scholar, the 
giddy beauty, or the animated drudge who labors and lives 
only for others; or is it, universally and exclusively, the in- 
dividual members of the Church? Or if we seek for this 
exhibition of holinéss in a life of evangelical obedience, for 
gratitude to God, for submission to His providential will, for 
reverence towards His majesty, for heartfelt complacency in 
His perfections; if we seek for daily confidence in Christ as 
a Saviour and for consecration to His service, or for justice 
and beneficence in their varied forms towards others, or for 
daily humility and self-government; we shall find them in 
the Church and throughout all her members, and they are 
absolutely undiscoverable elsewhere. Not an act, not a 
purpose, not an emotion, of holiness was ever known on 
earth, except within the Church of the living God. 

The Church thus illustrates also, the peace and joyful 
hope which the truth professedly affords. The gospel pre- 
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scribes not a solemn round of heartless duties, it is not a 
system of Hindoo maceration or Roman Catholic penance, 
but like the God from whom it emanates it is disinterested 
love: the blessedness which it promises, is commensurate 
with the duties which it enjoins. This blessedness com- 
mences on earth in an habitual peace and in the hope which 
anticipates eternity, it will be perfected in heaven in the 
possession of indescribable joys. Whose then are the breasts 
that are cheered by this habitual peace—the peace of for- 
given sin, of an approving conscience, of benevolent desires 
towards others: whose path is gilded by “the soul’s calm 
sunshine,’ descending on them from a paternal God and an 
unchanging Saviour? Who behold the light of heaven 
piercing through their thickest clouds of sorrow, so that nei- 
ther poverty nor bereavement, disease nor pain, disappoint- 
ment nor ignominy, can overwhelm them? Who often live 
amid the visions of future glory, even now catching the echo 
of angelic songs and tasting the fruits from the tree of life ? 
Are all these worthless promises, or is their actual fulfilment 
certain? The Church in her own rich, experience can an- 
swer these interrogatories, and the Church alone; each of 
her innumerable members lives upon this peace, and conso- 
lation and hope. They are not a day dream, nor a “cun- 
ningly devised fable,” but blessed realities, existing and il- 
lustrated in the consciousness of every believer. 

The Church thus illustrates also, the power of the truth 
over the heart.. The gospel professes as the instrument in 
the hand of the Divine Spirit, to be able to exert and actu- 
ally to exert an efficiency which is absolutely singular, which 
acknowledges neither parallel nor resemblance among all 
the displays of human or created energy. It is an efficiency 
of which the result is the regeneration of our moral nature 
and its sanctification throughout subsequent life, or the com- 
mencement and progressive augmentation of a new spit- 
itual existence. Were these assumptions false, were they a 
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mere oriental. hyperbole—intentionally denoting nothing 
more than the influence of the moralist in producing an ex- 
ternal reformation of manners, or were there no actual illus- 
tration of such an energy—living and moving before us, the 
whole system of the truth must fall unsupported and aban- 
doned ; but the Church in each of her members is such an 
illustration, and she is thus the pillar and ground of the 
truth. Each of them has been in fact born again by the 
word of God, each of them is sanctified through the truth, 
each of them thus evinces the gospel to be the power of 
God unto salvation. This change so radical, so momentous, 
and to such numbers only incredible, is still a matter of con- 
stant occurrence, its living subjects offer the testimony of 
their own consciousness, so that there is no more satisfac- 
tory evidence of the existence of a power that causes the 
ebb and flow of the tide or the circuits of the lunar planet, 
than of an energy in the truth that thus transforms the heart. 
Ill. As the Defender of the truth. 

_ The Author of the truth when He deposited it with the 
Church, foresaw that it would need such a defender against 
the bitter, inextinguishable enmity that would assail it. Dark 
as is the display of human depravity thus afforded, nothing 
has ever provoked a hatred so intense or been pursued with 
corresponding efforts for its destruction. The world has 
quietly endured, nay has cordially welcomed, every false re- 
ligion and the foulest systems of immorality: ancient and 
modern polytheism in their myriad forms, the fictions of the 
Arabian impostor, the idolatrous corruptions of popery, and 
the dogmas of a brutal or philosophical scepticism, have been 
successively propagated, and men have gazed unmoved if 
not approving. But while these exhalations from the pit 
have enveloped countries and continents and scarce a note 
of warning has been sounded, the truth has been opposed 
by embattled armies ; the axe, the faggot, and the dungeons 
of the Inquisition have awaited its adherents; science with 
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its alleged discoveries, sophistry with its wiles, ridicule and 
falsehood with their poisoned darts, have been arrayed against 
it; the world has been its open or secret enemy. Had the 
truth possessed. no defender, its interests would long since 
have been destroyed; but that Defender under God has 
ever been the Church, and she has thus proved its pillar and 
ground. 

The Church has defended the truth against the sophis- 
try and falsehood of its enemies. This has been one fa- 
vorite mode of assault from the days of Celsus and Porphyry, 
from the age of the Gnostics and the Ebionites. The gos- 
pel has been alike impugned by the philosophers of Greece 
and Rome, by the leaders of heresy who succeeded them, 
by the advocates of the usurpations of the papacy, by the 
modern courtly infidel, and by the transcendental neologist. 
Its scheme of faith and morals has been decried, as a mass 
of inconsistencies and absurdities; its origin has been de- 
nied to be inspiration, and has been professedly traced to 
the recollections of its fallible, or to the fictions of its dis- 
honest, writers ; its simplicity and purity have been overlaid 
and smothered by Romish traditions ; its vital, transforming 
energy has been diluted into sickly sentimentalism or semi- 
pagan ethics. History, the allegorical legends of Hindostan 
and China, the astronomical sculptures of Egypt, and the 
records notched in the everlasting rocks, have been all en- 
listed in this warfare, so that from the ponderous tome down 
to the farthing pamphlet an Alexandrian library has been 
written to falsify the gospel. 

But they that were for the truth in this contest have been 
more than those that were against the truth. The Church’ 
has summoned in every age the intellect, the learning, and 
the piety of her sons to this consecrated warfare; and as 
this intellect has ever equalled and this learning usually far 
surpassed those of their antagonists, victory has steadily 
crowned the armies of the living God. The poetic and 
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popular mythologies of Athens and Italy have been thus 
rendered the jest of the school boy, during the last sixteen 
hundred years ; while the heresies that were refuted by Je- 
rome, Athanasius and their co-adjutors, have been for many 
ages forgotten in the grave of oblivion, or, if occasionally 
disinterred, it has been only to reveal, like an Egyptian 
mummy, their lifelessness and deformity. The lordly pre- 
tensions of the bishop of Rome, wherever they have lost the 
support of the civil government, have been exposed in all 
their insolence and emptiness from the days of Wickliffe, 
Luther and Melanchthon, so that Romanism has long since 
despaired of making any conversions but those of ignorance, 
policy or fear. Nor less decisive, after a briefer contest, has 
been the defeat of modern infidelity ; its shallow learning 
and flimsy sophistry have been so often worsted that the 
sceptic dares no longer avow himself, except as he may be 
found in the French geometer who ‘rejects revelation be- 
cause its truth is not demonstrated like a problem of pure 
mathematics, or in the brutal radical of our large cities who 
is waiting only for the supremacy of club law, to compel a 
universal Agrarian division of property. The last of these 
contests around the outworks of evangelical truth, I intend 
that which has been waging with German neologism, has 
scarcely demanded, as essential to the victory, any direct 
participation on the part of the Church. The defenders of 
these shapeless and mutually hostile systems of error, are so 
consiantly changing their position and their weapons, that 
they can secure no vantage ground; all that seems neces-’ 
sary is, to permit them to leap undisturbed from one bog of 
unbelief to another and another, and then to disappear in the 
quicksands that lie beneath.—Nor has the citadel within, 
where dwells the truth in its spiritual life and power and 
beauty, been less successfully maintained. In other words, 

the transforming doctrines and holy precepts of the gospel 
have been not only incidentally and occasionally explicitly 
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defended, as has been just described, but they’ have receiv- 
ed their full appropriate exposition and enforcement in eve 
ry form from innumerable pens ; so that none but the pro- 
pounder of arguments and objections already a thousand 
times refuted, ventures to affirm that the religion of the Bi-’ 
ble ought not to sway equally the intellect and the heart. 

The Church has no less effectually defended the truth’ 
against the violence and force of its enemies. This has’ 
been another favorite mode of assault, and far more ancient 
than the one just considered, as lettered séphistry and false- 
hood characterize the age of refined civilization only. Since’ 
the day when the prophet Elijah complained. that he was’ 
left alone amid the martyred thousands of Israel; nay since 
the exodus of the oppressed Hebrews under Moses, the truth ’ 
and its adherents have been devoted by its foes to utter de-’ 
struction. Philistia and Idumea once combined to effect’ 
this, Assyria fell in her giant legions before the angel of* 
the pestilence while vowing to effect this, the Jewish Phari-’ 
see and Sadducee forgot their mutual hate and coalesced’ 
against Him who was the truth embodied—to effect this.” 
A dreadful succession of ten imperial persecutions, and then ' 
of Saracenic massacres, and then of papal crusades against 
the Vaudois and the Albigenses and Waldenses, and then’ 
of the Autos da fe of the Inquisition, were ompoyes during 
fifteen centuries, to effect this. 

The weapons of the Church while defending the ‘truth i im 
this fiery conflict have been sometimes the literal sword-and® 
spear, but usually, and far more appropriately, has she been 
clad in spiritual panoply. Armed with the bréast-plate of 
righteousness, the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation and 
the sword of the Spirit, and praying always with all prayer, 
has she marched forth; and while the rack and the wheel, 
the axe, the cross and the stake, have on’ every side been 
glutted with the blood of her sons, she has still advanced— 
conquering and to conquer. At one time, the saint-like 
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patience and meekness of her confessors and martyrs have 
awed their persecutors into harmlessness, or melted them 
into friends; at another, the righteous judgments. of God 
have swept away these foes from her onward path—so that 
sooner or later persecution has been succeeded by triumph, 
and the. truth, seemingly prostrate, has risen the more erect 
and firm, resting on the Church as its immovable pillar and 
ground. 

IV. As the Propagator of the truth. 

The truth, in its very genius, is divinely benevolent and 
diffusive. God has so framed the relations of men and the 
economy of the moral universe, that duty ever calls us away 
from self to Him as its supreme object; and happiness, if 
sought for in any path but that of disinterested good will to 
others, cannot be found. This is the spirit and precept of 
both the law and the gospel, this was the life of the incar- 
nate _Immanuel,__In depositing. His truth with the Church, 
and in constituting her its perpetual defender, God’s un- 
changeable design must have been to render her the instru- 
ment of its universal propagation and diffusion.. Had no 
such. injunction as this—‘“Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” been recorded, the 
duty would be no less imperative. And had the Church 
proved recreanit to this charge of her glorified Lord, she 
would ages since have become extinct in all her members, 
and the truth with its eternal interests would have irrecov- 
erably fallen; as she has on the contrary in some good de- 
gree proved faithful, as she is hereafter to diffuse salvation 
wherever the waves can waft or the compass guide her sons, 
she is rightly styled the pillar and ground of the truth. 

The Church, I say, has already in some degree proved 
faithful. Without referring to her history antecedent to the 
crucifixion and ascension of her Master, what instrumental- 
ity, it may be asked, did God use to diffuse the gospel, and 
melt down Jewish bigotry into discipleship, and transform 
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philosophic and barbarian heathenism into evangelical piety ? 
Whose was the agency, which, co-operating subordinately 
with that of the Holy Spirit and moulded absolutely at His 
will, bore the glad light and warmth of salvation throughout 
the darkness and death of the Roman empire, amid the 
Scythians of the Euxine, along the whole wide margin of 
Northern Africa, among the fire worshippers of Persia, and 
to the western bank of the Indus, until the cross was erect- 
ed in triumph upon the very throne of the Czsars? Whose 
were the dauntlessness and the benevolence that in subse- 
quent ages overthrew the gory altars of the Druids in Brit- 
ain and of Odin in Scandinavia, that traversed the wilds of 
Sarmatia and the measureless steppes of Muscovy, until all 
Europe had, nominally at least, bowed before the shrines of 
the gospel? And through every succeeding age until the 
present hour has the truth been propagated by the Church. 
Whether ostensibly aided by the papacy, or infected with — 
its corruptions, or menaced with its Inquisitorial fires, her 
sons have sown the immortal seed—at one period amid the 
vallies of Savoy, at another upon the mountains of Bohemia, 
at another by the cottages of the Lollards in Britain, until 
the mastér spirits of the Reformation spread it broad cast 
over western Europe, and with their associates thus’ prepared 
the way for that living harvest which now waves over the 
eastern half of North America. 

But this'is but the dawn of her glorious destiny. The 
local revivals of religion, which, during the last half century, 
have so gladdened the hearts and multiplied the numbers of 
her children, the translation of the Bible into a hundred dif- 
ferent languages, the vast circuit of missionary and other 
evangelical operations—limited not by continents nor oceans 
but even now prospectively embracing the whole human 
family, these are but the harbingers of that mightiest of all 
human achievements which is still reserved for the Church— 
the propagation of the truth throughout every empire and 
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province, every city, hamlet and habitation on. the globe. 
The repetition of the wonders of the day of Pentecost with- 
in the Sandwich Islands is to be but one amid.a hundred 
fulfilments of the promise, when, through the labors of the 
Church, a nation shall, be born ina day. Her sons are yet 
to surmount the barrier wall of China, to be welcomed on 
the shores of Japan, to break ‘the four-fold chain’’ of caste 
throughout Hindostan, and to level with the dust every min- 
aret of Persia and Turkey. Neither the desert of Sahara 
nor the summits of mount Atlas shall exclude them from 
meeting in central Africa, as the deliverers of her long op- 
pressed myriads; neither savage ferocity nor oriental big- 
otry, neither the thunders of the Vatican nor the scimitar 
and bowstring of Islamism, neither the enmity of the world 
nor the wiles of the pit, shall frustrate the prayers and alms 
and labors of the Church—until the diffusion of the gospel 
shall be co-extensive with that of the sunbeams, and all earth’s 
tribes shall bow before Him who was once dead, and who 
now lives and reigns forever. 

The Church is therefore justly styled, “the. pillar and 
ground of the truth.” God has appointed her to be its per- 
petual- depositary, she practically illustrates in the lives of 
her members its spirit and power, she has been its constant 
and successful defender, she is to propagate it as the only 
system of doctrine and duty throughout the world. 

With these views of this interesting subject we may prop- 
erly remark: , ; 

_ That the Church is safe. If the Church is the pillar and 
ground of the truth, then the interests of the latter are iden- 
tified with those of the former, the truth must stand or. fall 
with tha Church. Independently then of the numberless 
predictions which announce her hastening universal triumph, 
nay were the mists of futurity penetrated not by the light of 
one promise or encouragement, the Church might sit erect 
and secure ; for she is assured that God esteems His own 
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truth and the gospel which embodies it as so precious, that 
He will prosper every interest which is insepareble from 
theirs. Such indeed has not been the conviction of her 
enemies. They have not only willed her, extinction, but 
have-often attempted it, often foretold it ; malice has forged 
its calumnies, scepticism has woven its sophistries, pleasure 
arrayed its blandishments, persecution sharpened its axe, 
and power marshalled its legions, to confound or seduce. or 
destroy her sons. But the day of triumph. has ordinarily 
been short, and then the providence of God has swept her 
foes successively away—with scarce a monument or vestige 
left to remind us of their destruction, while the Church has 
arisen the stronger fsom her depression and swelled but the 
loftier song of thanksgiving to her almighty Deliverer. 

Her friends then should never fear, nor her enemies ex- 
ult, for the past is but the omen of the future. . Such is even 
now her energy, so fixed are her foundations, so wide spread 
is the conviction among half the governments on earth that 
the truth which she propagagates must prevail, that no ex- 
tensive combination for her overthrow is probably hereafter 
to be dreaded ; but should the fiercest hurricane of earthly 
and hellish wrath be yet destined to beat upon her, the Sun 
of righteousness will speedily scatter the tempest, the gales’ 
of peace’shall waft her to a secure haven, while the wrecks 
of her enemies shall be seen floating on every wave. Safe, 
happy, blessed, is the Church, for she can never be separated 
from the truth of God. 

Our personal relations to the Church determine our char- 
acter and destiny. As the Church and the truth are insep- 
arable, our relations are identically the same to each; we 
cannot be the friends of the latter, if we are hostile or indif- 
ferent to the former. This may be reluctantly credited. by 
many whose intelligent, speculative belief of the gospel is 
often accompanied by an unblamable life, but who: also know 
that they have no fellowship with the Church of the living 
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God. They would disunite, were it possible, the truth from 
the Church, so that the laws of discipleship to Christ should 
be obligatory only upon His professed followers, while the 
divine favor should be freely bestowed, both here and here- 
after, upon others who assume not these obligations. But 
this dissociation is impracticable, for the truth recognizes in 
the Church and in her alone its depositary, its defender and 
the agent of its triumphs. Her members are its living epis- 
tles, its uninterrupted succession of witnesses, in whom God, 
angels and men, behold illustrated the holiness which it en- 
joins, the forctaste of heaven which it imparts, and its power 
to renew and tosave. Them accordingly the gospel: char- 
acterizes as new creatures in Christ, as the children of God, 
as the heirs of all the promises, but it thus characterizes none 
others. 

- Are you then, my hearer, one with the Church of God, 
one with her members in your purposes and sympathies, in 
your efforts and aims, in your hopes and joys? Is her en- 
largement in your own neighborhood and throughout this 
‘state and country—until her boundaries shall be those only 
of the wide earth, the subject of your earnest petitions, the 
object of your liberal contributions, the theme of your fond 
anticipations? Are the sanctuaries where she worships 
dearer to you than the halls of legislation, the marts of com- 
merce, the bowers of science, or than’ even the loved circle 
of your own family? Are the ordinances in which her chil- 
dren commune received by you as the memorials of her Re- 
deemer’s grace, and as the earnest of a more intimate com- 
munion with Him above? Then, you need no unearthly 
vision to assure you that you are now a child of the High- 
est, and that you shall hereafter shine forth as ~o sun in the 
kingdom of your Father. 

Or can you not endure these tests, must conscience testi- 
fy that you possess not one of these evidences of union to 
the Church? Then, youare not only an alien from the com- 
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monwealth of Israel, but also a stranger to the covenants of 
promise ; you-have no hope, and are without God in the 
world. . 

It is a peculiar duty and privilege to co-operate with 
such associations as that, whose anniversary we are now 
commemorating. They are but the auxiliaries and instru- 
ments of the Church in the performance of the great work 
which is to occupy her until the end of time—the propaga- 
tion of the truth. In this work, the loftiest which ever tasks 
the energies of men or awakens the sympathies of angels, 
the Maine Missionary Society has been for thirty two years 
an uniuterrupted, and through the blessing of God an hon- 
ored, co-worker ; one hundred and sixty churches through- 
out the length and breadth of the State, built upon the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets, gratefully acknowledge 
it as having been directly instrumental in their organization, 
or as having strengthened them in the weakness of their 
“deep poverty.” Its missionaries have annually gone forth, 
like the seventy whom our Lord commissioned, over the 
hills and plains and into the wildernesses of this land of 
promise, and aided by His grace, have gathered many a lost 
sheep into the house of our spiritual Israel. Often has the 
wilderness and the solitary place been glad for them, often 
through them has the desert been made to rejoice and blos- 
som.as the rose. The history and the efficiency of this So- 
ciety are so widely known as to need no emblazoning, I stand 
not here to pronounce its eulogy, many a heart—present 
and absent—could do this more effectively, and its record 
is also on high. 

But I do stand here, addressing a great multitude of the 
professed members, and doubtless of the real members, of 
‘the Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth,’ and to each of whom the truth is inestimably pre- 
cious. They are living illustrations of its transforming, sanc- 
tifying efficacy ; and a gratitude—whose measure eternity 
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only can unfold, should daily excite them to live for its uni- 
versal propagation, until, through their instrumentality and 
that of the whole Church in present and coming years, “the 
creature shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” —'To them, 
and to the philanthropist and patriot, to the friends of pub- 
lic peace and private prosperity, the Maine Missionary So- 
ciety has now once more made its Report, once more soli- 
cits their cordial co-operation. 
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REPORT 
OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE MAINE MISSIONARY SOCIETY, AT THEIR 
THIRTY-SECOND ANNUATL MEETING, IN’ BRUNSWICK, JUNE 26, 1839.- — 


Division of labor is necessary to facilitate the accomplishment of 
every great design. This is especially true, in the fulfilment of the 
last_ command given to his disciples by our Saviour, while on earth: 
to “PREACH THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE.” This could rot be’ 
done by one man or by one body of men, the 12 and the 70 and 
their associates. They could not be every where in the’ earth. Nor 
by one generation of men. It is a protracted work, and they “con- 
tinue not by reason of death.” And yet the command is binding upon: 
all the Churches, and at all times. They cannot be relieved from 
the responsibility, till the work is accomplished. Wherever sitiia- 
ted, and in whatever age of the world they live; whether planted in 
the dark parts of the earth, where the population around them’ is 
“wholly given to idolatry,” or have “lines fallen to them in pleasant 
places ;” whether living’in a period nearer to, or more remote from’ 
the consummation of the design, in the coming millennium, their time 
and talents, their wealth and influence, all that they are, and all that 
they have, are imperiously called into requisition, to spread the savor ot 
Christ’s name, and ‘establish his dominion, jn all parts of the earth. — It 
is now more taan'18 centuries since the command Was given,-and yet 
the greater portion of the world is still under the dominion of the prince 
of the power of the air, the spirit that worketh in the children of diso- 
bedience. There must be more vigorous effort, more combined and’ 
persevering exertion, more self denying labors and more expansive 
benevolence, as also more effectual and fervent prayers’ offered up, 
by those who are “workers together with God,” to usher ih the light 
of that day, when the kingdom and the dominion and the greatness 
of the kingdom, under the whole heaven, shal: be given to the people 
of the saints of the Most High. 

Every portion of the Church, however, has’ its appropriate sphere 
ofaetion; though the efforts of all tend to the same general issue. 
We may be called upon to aid, as God has given ability, in all the’ 
benevolent operations of the day; to plant the standard of Christ 
in the remote parts of the world and in the islands of the sea, and 
arrest the progress of error and vice of every shape and form, in for- 
eign lands. But it is especially incumbent on us, to dissipate the 
darkness that hovers around ns, to remove evils that meet the eye 
and press upon us on every side, to look to the feeble churches within 
our own limits and strengthen the things that remain, and build up the 
extended wastes; so that no one may have occasion to adopt the 
language of regret; “Mine own vineyard have I not kept.” 

There is a'broad field within our own State, the necessity for the 
cultivation of which originated this Society, and for the accomplish- 
ment of which object, its labors for almost a third of a century have 
been uniformly and successfully devoted.—Every year has witnessed 
some advancement in the cause. We are to day brought to our 32d 
anniversary ; and the Trustees would submit to the members of the So- 
ciety, and to its friends and patrons, their Report of the proceedings of 
the year now closing; embracing a list of the missionaries employed, 
their respective places of labor, with the various results; the state of 
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ihe treasury, and a survey of the field that calls for continued and 
increasing operations. 
Alphabetical list of Missionaries. 


Mr. Charles E. Abbott, Farmington Falls and vicinity, Kennebec 
Co. 1 month. 

Rev. George W. Adams, Brooksville, Hancock Co. 1 3-4 months. 

Rey. John Baker, Monson and Blanchard, Somerset Co. 3 1-4 
months. 

Mr. Baker was dismissed from Monson, during the last month, and 
is now laboring in Kennebunkport. 

Rey. George Brown, Waldo Co. 3 months. 

Mr. Calvin Butler, Buckfield, Oxford Co. 1 month. 

Rey. Isaac Carelton, Lubec, Washington Co. 3 months. 

Mr. Carleton close@ his Jabors at Lubec, in March last, and has 
since been installed to the pastoral care of the Church in Oxford. 

Rey. James Carruthers, 12 months. 

Mr. Carruthers was employed in different parts of the State, chiefly 
in Lincoln and Kennebec Counties. Under his ministrations, in the 
North Parish in Augusta, there was a revival of religion, and a number 
of hopeful converts are reported. He also states, in a communica- 
tion from Biddeford, under date of 13th instant ; “I came here on the 
Ist of May ; and for these three weeks past, the Lord has been pour- 
ing out his Spirit. Nine give good evidence ofa change of heart.” 

Rev. Ariel P. Chute Oxford, Oxford Co. 1 1-2 months. 

Mr. Chute, has been dismissed from his pastoral care of the Church 
in Oxford, during the year. 

Rey. William Davenport, Perry, Washington Co. 3 months. 

This Church has been aided hitherto, from its organization ; but 
“will endeavor with the blessing of God henceforward to sustain its 
own ordinances of worship.’ 

Rey. Timothy Davis, Litchfield, Kennebec Co. 3 months. 

Rev. Nathan Douglass, St. Albans and Palmyra, Somerset Co. 1 1-2 
months. } 

Rey. Samuel 8. Drake, Exeter and Dexter, Penobscot Co. 3 months. 

Rey. George W. Fargo, Phillips aad vicinity, Franklin Co. 3 
months. 

_ Rev. Samuel C. Fessenden, Kast Thomaston, Lincoln Co,3 months. 

Mr. Amos Fisk, Knox and Thorndike, Waldo Co. 1 month. 

Rev. Ephraim Fobes, Weld and vicinity,Franklin Co. 3 months. 

“During the year,5 have been united. to the Curchin Weld.— 
A number hopefully converted have not yet joined with any Church.” 

Mr. Pearson Follansbee, Bowdoin, Lincoln Co. 1 month. 

Rev. Benjamin Follett, Forks of the Kennebec, 1 month. 

Rey. David Gerry, Brownfield, Oxford Co. 1 3-4 months. 

Mr. Gerry is now supplying in the adjoining towns of Brown- 
field, Hiram and Denmark; in each, one third of the time. These 
three Churches, he states in his report, have united to sustain a min- 
ister, and arrangements are making for a settlement. The Church 
and Society in Brownfield, completed their new meeting house, 
which was dedicated in November last. From that time the congre- 
gation gradually increased, and the attention to religion also increas- 
ed; till itwas thought advisable to have a protracted meeting. Ac- 
cordingly one was commenced, on the 28th of May, all the religious 
denominations meeting together ; and the Lord poured out his Spirit 
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upon us, in a wonderful manner. Between 25 and 30 are indulging 
hope, that they have passed from death unto life; and about 25 more 
are seriously enquiring what they must do to be saved. This work 
is very still, and appears to be deep and thorough. 

The church in Denmark, also, has enjoyed a glorious refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord. Ihave admitted 12 into that church ; 
and there are 8 or 10 more, that will unite with them in a few weeks. 
The dew of divine grace, too, has been shed-down, in some meas- 
ure, upon the people in Hiram; and a few have: recently indulged 
hope in the mercy of God.” 

Rev. Solomon B. Gilbert, Lyman, York Co.21-2 months. “Revival 
and® about 30 hopeful converts.” : 

Rev. James Gooch, Denmark, Oxford Co. 3 months. 

Rey. Simeon Hackett, Temple, Franklin Co. 1 3-4 months. 

Rey. Israel Hills, Lovell, Oxford Co. 3 months. 

The Report of Mr. Hills, under date of 24th May last, states: 
“God has in rich mercy visited the churches of ‘this Conference, 
during the past winter and spring. In this gracious visitation Lovell 
has shared. An unusual interest in the things of religion appeared 
among the youth, last fall, which continued to increase, until it was 
manifest that God was in the midst of his people. Several were 
awakened, and a deep and solemn stillness pervaded our meetings. 
Between 20 and 30 are indulging hope, and give different degrees of 
evidence, that they have become the subjects of divine grace; and 
some are still in an anxious state of mind. The work, it is hoped, is 
still progressing. None have as yet made public profession of religion. 

Rev. George C. Hyde, Readfield, Kennebec Co. 6 months. 

Rev. Horatio flsley, Cherryfield, Washington Co. 2 1-2 months. 

Rev. Henry C. Jewett, Winslow, Kennebec Co. 1 3-4 months. 

Rev. William V. Jordan, Dixfield, Oxford Co. 1 3-4 months. 

Rev. Ivory Kimball, Limington, York Co. 3 months. 

The report of Mr. Kimball shews the goings of God, among the 
people of his charge. 

“The Spirit, he says, has been poured down from on high. The 
Church has been revived, and sinners have been plucked as brands 
from the burning. A revival of religion commenced with the first 
of April, and has continued until the present time. It commenced 
with successive evening prayer meetings, which issued in a protracted 
meeting, that was intensely interesting and solemn. There wasa 
coming up to the work ot God in the Church, and the result was, 
great anxiety among sinners, inquiring the way of salvation. Many, 
we hope, have obeyed the requisition of the gospel; “Believe in the 
Lore Jesus Christ.” 18 have united with the church, and about as 
many more are indulging hope. In this number are included about 
20 young men, between the ages of 18 and 35. This church has 
never received so many to its communion at one time, since its or- 
ganization, as it did on the first Sabbath of this month ; neither has 
it before ever enjoyed such signal displays of God’s grace, in the con- 
version of sinners. The change has been very great} for which we 
would thank God, and take courage.” J 

Rev. Levi Loring, Anson and Athens, Somerset Co. 12 months. 

Rev. Eaton Mason, Sweden, Oxford Co. 3 months. 

In a communication from Sweden, it is stated ; “The past year has 
been a year of revival of religion among us. We hope between 30 and 
40 have experienced a change of heart.” 
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Rey. Henry A. Merrill, Biddeford, York Co. 13-4 months. 

Rey. Josiah G. Merrill, Washington, Lincoln Co. 2 3-4 months. 

Mr. Merrill, during his mission, has been installed to the pastoral 
care of the ¢hurch in Washington. ; 

Rev, Tobias A. Miller, Kittery, York Co. 3 months. 

This church, which had long been destitute and feeble, “has been, 
the last year, blessed with the resettlement of the ministry.” 

Rev. Silas McKeen, Belfast, Waldo Co. 3 months. 

The following is an extract from Mr. McKeen’s report, under date 
of 19th inst. 

“The first Congregational church in Belfast, during the year which 
now terminates, has, through the great goodness of God, been revived, 
strengthened and encouraged, by the addition of 35 members, most 
of whom have but recently obtained hope ofan interest m Christ, 
and girded - on the gospel armor. These were chiefly the subjects ot 
that work of grace, which God performed among us, in the spring of 
the last year. The converts having had time to reflect, and act de- 
liberately, appear to be steadfast in their profession, and persevering 
in the service-of their Lord. Harmony prevails in the church; an 
increasing love to the house and worship of God is manifest, and the 
prospect of the firm establishment of orthodox religion here decidedly 
encouraging. It givesusno little satisfaction to be permitted to in- 
form you, that this church have recently voted not merely to return 
to your Society fervent thanks for the assistance, which you have, 
during their weakness and sore trials, so kindly and perseveringly 
afforded them; but to assure you of their intention to support hereaf- 
ter the ordinances of religion among them, without missionary assis- 
tance. They know not how they may succeed, but are resolved to put 
their trust in,God, and make a united and strénuous effort. 

[ have no doubt that, if they do it with aright spirit, they will be 
blessed beyond their expectations ; and have the consequent happi- 
ness of seeing other feeble churches sharing more largely in your lib- 
eralities.” 

Rev. Joseph R. Munsell, Lincoln and vicinity, Penobscot Co. 6 
months. 

Mr. Munsell, in a communication under date of 31st of last month, 
observes: “During the time of my missionary labors, I have visited 
Burlington, and preached there on the Sabbath. They keep up soci- 
ety meetings ; and live in the hopes ofa brighter day before them. 
In September, | went up to, what is called, the Aroostie settlement. 
It is some way this side of the river of the same name. In this place, 
the Lord was present by the saving influences of. his grace. They 
numbered 8 or 10 hopeful conversions. The interest on the subject 
was general; and they came in from all the wilderness round about, 
to hear the word of life. 1 visited also Springfield, a town about 20 
miles east of Lincoln. This is getting to bea promising field of 
missionary labor, as well as the Aroostic, and probably before long, 
Congregational churches will be organized in both these places. 

fam _ now about leaving this extensive field of labor, having accep- 
ted an invitation to go to Kast Brewer. Since I have been jn the 
ministry, I have stood on this outpost of our Zion. I think I have a 
claim to be relieved. 1 do not leave, because I am tired of the labor ; 
but it is in part because I cannot endure it. My health is not equal 
to the work. I hope a suitable man will be selected soon, and sent 
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here ; for there are many hopeful appearances, and religious meet- 
ings are full and solemn.” Hie 

Mr. Munsell has, for several years past, had the pastoral charge of 
the church at Burlington; and has supplied, as a missionary, in vari- 
ous places in the vicinity. As he has now left that station, there is no 
missionary from the border line, extending a hundred miles west- 
ward ; aregion embracing an increasing population, which will re- 
main, in a great measure, a moral waste, unless cultivated by the hand 
of charity. There aré now 4. churches, and 2 others about to be or- 
ganized. At Houlton, where this society has formerly had a mission- 
ary, the church is supplied by the Chaplain of the Garrison ; the troops 
and the citizens meeting in the same place of worship. But his.la- 
bors are necessarily restricted to the place, leaving a vast destitution 
around. ‘Two or three missionaries, could means be obtained, should 
be immediately sent to occupy this interesting field, a field already 
white to the harvest. 

Rev. Samuel Ordway, Parsonsfield, York Co. 1-3-4 months. 

Mr. Ordway has been ordained to the pastora) care of this church, 
during the year, under the auspices of this society. “An interesting 
revival of religion is now in progress.” 

Rev. Robert Page, Levant, Penobscot Co. 3 months. 

Rev. John Perham, Industry and New Portland, Franklin Co. 3 
months. 

Mr. Perham has been ordained over these two churches, with en- 
couraging prospects of usefulness. 

Rev. Clark Perry, Standish, Cumberland Co.3 months. 

Rev. John Sawyer, Corinna, Bradford and Kirkland, Penobscot 
Co. 1 1-2 months. 

Mr. Edwin Seabury, Lincoln and Hancock Counties, 1 1-2 months. 

Rev. Jotham Sewall, Harpswell, Cumberland Co. 1 month. 

Rev. Daniel Sewall, Chesterville and Fayette, Kennebec Co. 1 3-4 


months. 
Mr. William S. Sewall, Clinton, Fairfield and Brownville, 3 


months. ; 

Rev. Nathan W. Sheldon, Gray, Cumberland Co. 21-2 months. Mr, 
Sheldon has been installed to the pastoral charge of this church. 

Rev. Oren Sikes, Mercer, Somerset Co. 3 months. 

Rev. Charles. Soule, Norway, Oxford Co. 3 months. 

“Christians have heen very much refreshed and blessed; some 
backsliders reclaimed, and some who had a trembling hope, been 
strengthened, and 5 have publicly professed religion; as also some 
few sinners hopefully converted.” 

Mr. Joseph W. Smith, Lincoln, Penobscot Co. 1 month. 

Rey. Samuel Stone, 2d church York, York Co. 2 3-4 months. 

This ancient church, though once large and flourishing, has for 
many years been few in numbers and feeble in strength. It is now 
gradually increasing, and renewing its vigor. Mr. Stone, during 
his mission, has been installed its pastor. - 

Rev. David Starrett, Readfield, Kennebec Co. 1 month. 

Rev. Micah W. Strickland, Mount Desert, Hancock Co. 3 months. 

Rey. Hermon Stinson, Pittston and vicinity, Kennebec Co. 1 1-4 
months. 

Rey. Seth Sweetser, Gardiner, Kennebec Co. 2 months. | 

During the year, Mr. Sweetser has been dismissed from this church, 
and has taken the pastoral care of a church in Worcester, Massa- 
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ebusetts. The church in Gardiner has since given a call to Mr. Aaron 
C. Adams to settle with them, to which he has given an affirmative 
answer, and his ordination is appointed on the 10th of next month. 

Rey. Samuel Talbot, Wilton, Franklin Co. 1 3-4. 

Rev. Josiah Tucker, Bingham and Madison, Somerset Co. 3 
months. 

Rev. George F. Tewksbury, Albany, Oxford Co. 3 months. 

This place has been favored with some sprinklings of divine grace. 
Mr. Tewksbury remarks,in his report under date of 5th inst. “Dur- 
ing the year past, there have been 13 added to the church, 12 by pro- 
tession, and, 1 by letter.” \ He adds also; “In March last we had a 
protracted meeting ; which issued very favorably. We are encour- 
aged to hope there have been 10 or 12 conversions. 5 have been ex- 
amined for admission into the church, and we expect others will be 
soon.” 

Rey. David Turner, New Vineyard, Somerset Co. 1 month. 

Rev. Elias Wells, Sebec, Penobscot Co. 1 1-2 months. 

Rev. Calvin White, Hebron and West Minot, Cumberland -Co. 1 
month. 

Rey. Luther Wiswall, Jackson and Brooks, Waldo Co. 1 3-4 
months. 


Amount of missionary labor and general results. 


‘The Trustees have had in the employ of the Society, during the 
year now closing, 60 missionaries, (13 in advance of the number em- 
ployed, the year preceding,) the aggregate of whose labors is about 
14 years. 39 of these are pastors of feeble churches, whose services 
have been restricted to the people of their charge, and the remaining 
21 have occupied more extended fields of labor. Revivals of religion, 
though not so numerous as in some past years, have nevertheless 
been witnessed under the ministrations of the missionaries, in a good 
number of the churches. These have been chiefly in the western 
section of the State. He that walks amid the golden candlesticks, 
and holds the starsin his right hand, has shewn the power of his 
grace, “the lighting down of his arm.” From about 20 places, the 
reports ofthe missionaries give notice of special displays of grace, 
more or less extensive ; and the number of hopeful converts is esti- 
mated at alittle more than 300. Most of these revivals, however, are 
of so recent date, that few comparatively have as yet ‘joined to the 
churches. 

The Trustees have made provision for the supply of the destitute, 
in some degree, in every section of the state. Not that all have been 
supplied ; very far from it. But with the means confided to their 
trust, “they have done what they could.’ And they have feared, (so 
multiplied and pressing have been the calls,) that they had gone be- 
yond their means. And for the last quarter of the year, they have not 
felt themselves justified, in increasing the liabilities of the Society, by 
making additional appropriations. 6 of the missionaries have been 


settled, during the year, over feeble churches, under the patronage of 
this Society. 


State of the finances. 


During the year, there has been received a legacy of Richard Cobb 
Esq. late of Boston, of 2500 dollars. This amount liquidated the 
debt of the Society, contracted at the last anniversary, for the pay- 
ment of missionaries for previous services. The usual receipts inte 
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the treasury have not varied materially from those of the year pre- 
ceding, amounting to 5611 62. Though the “pressure” may, in some 
measure, have been taken off, the remembrance of it is still retained. 
And indeed in some places of the state it has been felt at no time more 
than in the year past. 

The expenditures of the Society, for the year have been about 
6000 dollars. 4000 dollars ofthis are still due. There is a balance 
in the treasury, in available funds, of 1591 94; leaving about 2500 dol- 
lars to be received at this meeting, in order to enable the Trustees to 
adjust the claims of missionaries, for labors already performed ; and 
to obey the apostolic precept: “Owe no man any thing.” This a- 
mount, it is hoped and believed, will be received during these anni- 
versaries, in favor of this Institution. 


Field of Labor. 


Allusion has already been made to the northeastern section of the 
State. It presents a vast extent of territory, and is fast filling up with 
an enterprising population. The means of grace must be gratuitous- 
ly furnished to them, or they will remain destitute. Now is emphati- 
cally the time to send them the gospel, before they forget the influ- 
ence of Christian ordinances they have left, and become reckless in 
their course. One need not be a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, 
to be able to divine what aspect of moral character, a people would 
exhibit, living without Sabbaths and without Christian ordinances ; 
or what kind of influence they would exert upon each other, and 
upon the rising generation. It would be evil and only evil continual- 
ly. And these means of grace must be furnished to them by their 
brethren more favorably situated, till they have ability and inclination 
to sustain divine ordinances themselves. The Trustees have before 
them an application from New Brunswick, adjoining our own ter- 
ritory, pressing as the cry from Macedonia, for help. And though 
it cannot be responded to, as the operations of the Society are restric- 
ted to the State; yet it goes to shew more tully the importance of 
religious establishments here, to diffuse a healthful influence on both 
sides of the border. Or, if nothing more, they might stand as a dyke, 
to prevent the inundation of our own land by a flood of evil influen- 
ces from abroad. 

But this is not the only destitution inthe field oflabor. If it were, 
the call might be. easily met. There is something of a similar char- 
acter in every part of the State. 

In Penobscot and Piscataquis counties, there are 25 Churches ; and 
many other places where Churches might be embodied; and yet 
only 6 pastors. There are several stated supplies, and occasional 
preaching afforded in various places. 16 of these churches will need 
aid. This Society has furnished aid to the greater portion of the des- 
titute Churches in this region, in the course of the year past; not to 
the amount that could have been wished ; but in some measure in 
accordance with the limited means possessed. As there are con- 
stantly breakings-in upon the forest, and new. settlements rising up, 
much more must be done, to givea healthy influence to the opera- 
tions of religion; much more aid must be furnished, to cause the 
means of grace, in any good measure, to keep pace with a rapidly 
extending population. 

In the counties of Somerset and Franklin, there are 23 Churches, 
with 14 pastors. But within these limits, there are only 6 places, 
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where the people wholly sustain the ordinances of religion them- 
selves, 

In the counties of Kennebec and Oxford there are 38 Churches. 
19 of these have pastors,and 10 have stated supplies. 14 of these 
Churches sustain the ordivances of worship, and the remaining 24 
look for aid, if they continue te enjoy the stated means of grace. The 
late revivals of religion, however, in the. county of Oxford, will 
give some additional strength to their establishments. 

Inthe 6 remaining counties, stretching along 300 miles of sea- 
coast, being ofan earlier date, are better supplied with the means of 
grace. But even here, there are many feeble churches, that must 
be aided, if they continue to live and flourish; as also many waste 
places to be built up, and some of them “desolations of many genera- 
tions.” A 

It may be thought, perhaps, if the calls are so multiplied, and the 
regions of destitution so vast, in the lengthof them, and in the breadth 
of them, little or nothing can as yet have been done. There have been 
the operations of many years, and much wealth, and care and labor 
have been expended ; but where are the results? The calls, instead 
of diminishing, annually increasing. Much has already been done. 
Not only has aid been afforded to the destitute, in successive years, 
extending the restraining and salutary influence of the gospel into ev- 
ery section of the State ; but two thirds of all the churches, that now 
enjoy the stated means of grace, (and they are more than 130) have 
been aided in securing these blessings, by the charities of the Chris- 
tian public through the instrumentality of this Institution. How 
different would have been the aspect of this day, on this “holy con- 
vocation,” had all these churches been left to struggle with their dif- 
ficulties single handed, and many of them to languish and die! 

And still it is true, alas! too true, that much, very much land yet 
remains to be possessed.’ The calls for aid will wax louder and 

still louder, till the work is accomplished. The means this society 
’ possesses are all together too limited, to supply these extended wants. 
Its resources should be doubled. Nothing short of this could, in 
any adequate measure, meet the exigency. And if the wants were 
pondered, reflected upon, prayed over, brought home to the conscience 
and the heart, and their importance realized, it is confidently believ- 
ed, this would be the case. Many would come up to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty. They would cheerfully respond to 
that declaration of the Most High; Tur siLveER AND THE GOLD ARE 
MINE ; and it would be cast into the treasury of the Lord. Then, with 
the blessing of God, the gospel would be preached in every place 
within our borders, with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven ; 
and we might hail with gratitude the fulfilment of the declaration of 
the evangelical prophet ; “The wilderness and the solitary place shall 
be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 

The Trustees, in conclusion, would commend the cause anew. to 
the friends of the Redeemer, who have hitherto by their charities 
sustained its operations, and who have not yet become weary in well 
doing ; earnestly entreating the continuance and increase of their 
alms and prayers and efforts. And especially would they commend 
it to that God whose cause it is, with devout thanksgivings, that he has 
nitbens vouchsafed his fostering care, and crowned their labors with 
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RECEIPTS. 


Tus Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of the following sums from June 
25, 1838, to June 24, 1839, viz : 


Albany—“A Friend,” 1 00| «Mrs. Tappan to complete 
« Aaron Cummings an 1838 2 00 L. M. of Hannah W. 
«© Mrs. Aaron Cummings “ 2 00 Tappan 10 00 
«Ephraim Flint, « 200} “ A.Redington, jr.an 1838 200 
“Aaron Cummings an 1839 200| “ John Means do 200 
« Mrs. Susan Cummings “ 200| ‘ Levi Page, jr. do 200 
all by Rev. A. Cummings. «“ Jonas G. Holcomb do. 200 
Alna—Cont in Rev. E. Merrill’s « Larkin M. Leland do 200 
eh SOC i 500) Joseph E. Ladd do. 200 
«“ Stephen Coker an 1838 200) “ Mark Nason do 200 
«“ Mary A. Nelson do 200| “ John T. Gilpatrick do. 200 
«Rev. E. Merrill, dona. 200| ‘ George Griffin do 200 
« Mrs. H. A. Merrill,do 200) “ J.J. Kilburn do 200 
« Children of Rev.E. Merrill 1 00} ‘ ‘Thomas Little do 2006 
five last sums to const. in “¢ Miss HannahTappan do « 2.00 
part Benj... Merrill L. M. “Henry Sewall, dona 10 25 
«¢- Paul Pearson to complete ‘¢ Three other individuals 14 00 
his L. M. 10 00} “ Ladies Association 50 00 
“¢ Juvenile Soc. 173!) “ Church ineludingMonth- 
“© Miss Laura Stebbens an | ly Concert coll. for 6 
1838, 2 00) months 68 55 
Andover—Church contributed at « T. W. Smith, an 1838, 
Monthly Concert, 2 00 by Rev. Mr. Tappan’ 2 00 
«© Ezekiel Merrill 100) “ Monthly Concert 20 00 
“© Sam’! Poor and wife, 1 00! Bath—Green Richardson, to 
“© Moses Merrill 50! const. his wife Mrs. 
by W. Goodenow. Hannah T. Richard- 
Albion—Cont in Cong. Soc. by son, a life member 20 06: 
Rev. Mr. Wilkins 2 90 same, an 1838 2 00 
Alfred Miss. Soc. Mrs. 8. A. “Cont. in Rev. Mr. Elling- 


Goodenow, Tr. by Rev. 
Mr. Fisk, 16 80 
Anson—Sub of Individuals 97 24 
contin ch. & soc. 276 100 00 
Athens—Subscriptions of indi- 
viduals 100 00 
Augusta—Wm. A. Brooks to 
constitute himself L. M. 20 00 


wood’s soc. $50 of 

which by Mrs. Rich- 

ardson to const Fred. 

L. Richardson & John 

G. Richardson |. mem- 

bers 69 62 
Ammi R. Mitchell. bal. 

to constitute his wife a 


as 
re 
aa 


“James L. Child, $16 00, life member 10 00 
to complete life mem- “« David Sewall an 1838 . 200 
bership of Daniel C. “ Eben Arnold do 2 00 
Child and $4, towards “ Benj. Robinson do 200 
L. M. of Hannah Swan ‘“« Hartley Gove do 200 
Child, 20 00) ‘ Henry Hyde ' do 2 00 

“. Sewing Circle to const , Wm. Donnell do © 200 
Miss Susan Stanwood -| “ Richard Nutter do 2 00 
a life member 20 00) “ Thomas Agry do 200 


‘¢ Daniel Larrabee ‘do 200) “ Wm. Thurston, an 1838 200 
“Wm. B. Trufant do 200) “ E.F. Duren, tA 2 00 
*« John Masters do 200) “ H. Wilder, dona. 1 00 
‘“« Thomas Harwood do 2 00 by hand of E. F. Duren, 

“¢ Tileston Cushing do 2 00 Tr. Penobscot Aux. So. 

“ Jona. Hyde do 200}, “ Cont.in Hammond St. 

“« Gilbert Trufant do 2 00 church, $20 of which 

“John Stockbridge do 2 00 sub. of Prof, Shepard to 

“ Charles Sewall do 2 00 const. Geo. H. Shepard 

« David C. Magoun do 200 a life member and $20 

« §. G. Stinson do 2 00 from John McDonald to 

“  J.F. Trott part of do 1 00 const. himselfa L. M. 147 00 

« Wm. Richardson do 200) ** Cont. in Rev. Mr. Pom- 

« ” 'T. C. Jackson ent. 1 00 roy’s church and soc. by 

«¢ Charles Clapp, jr. in part | Rev. Mr. Pomroy 137 02 
to const himself a L. “ Yo be added to conf. in 
M. by D.C. Magoun. 500 first Cong. soe. by Rev. 

«Levi Houghton an 1838 2 00 Mr. Pomro 5 00 

‘* Gershom Hyde do 200] “ James Crosby to const. 

‘¢ Wm. M. Rogers do 2 00 widow Hannah Crosby 

“. John Bovey do 2 00 and Eliashib Adams life 

“ Otis Kimball do 2 00 members 50 00 

‘© Warren Houghton do 200; “ Mrs. Ordway 1 00 

*¢ Collection in Rev. Mr. «6 Afaskell 25 
Palmer’s soc. by hand “ Mark Webster 50 
of Rev. Ray Palmer 15 50)Bethel—-Cont. in Rev. Mr. 

‘¢ Female Missionary As- Frost’s soc. by his hand 10 75 
sociation 3d ch. and Biddeford—Miss Betsey Hill 50 
cong. by Rev. R. Pal- aoe es Sarah Houston 1 00 
mer 25 50 Cont. in Rev. Mr. Mc- 

«¢ Adam Lemont to const. Keen’s soc. 30 00 
himself a life member 2000} ‘* Samuel Butman 1 00 

“Ebenezer Arnold 10 00; “ John Gilman an 1838 2 00 

«© Freeman Clark to const. sc Henry Davidson do 2 00 
himself and his wife, “ Bailey Pierce do 200 

- Frances L. Clark, life “© John McKinley do 2 00 
members 40 00} “ Luther Gannett -do 200 

¢ Female Cent Soc. Mrs. Baldwin—Ephraim Flint by 
Ellingwood, Tr. 16 00 Rev. Mr. Gooch. 1 00 

‘¢ Wm. Donnell, to const. ‘¢ From Dea. Richardson’s 
his wife Mrs. Harriet family 3 00 
Donnell a L. M. by Bristol—Anonymous “Surplus 
Rey. J. W. Ellingwood 20 00] money’’ in a letter to 

“« Zabdiel Hyde to const. Rev. A. Cummings 8 00 
Wm. Henry Hyde of © W. Chamberlain an 1838. 2 00 

‘Portland a L. M. 20 00} “ Cont. at Bristol Mills 11 45 
Brookfield, (Ms.)—Miss Persis “ Sewall Pearson’s an 1838 2 00 

Howe, to const. Mrs. “« James G. Huston’s do 2 00 

Ann Waterhouse of «© Jos. T. Huston’s do 2 00 

Portland a L. M. 20 00] “ Thomas Woodward do 200 
Bucksport—Wm. Thurston an “« 'Tho’s Chamberlain do 2 00 

1839 by Rev. A. Cum- by Rev. Mr. Kendrick. 

mings 2 00| Brownville—Cont. in Cong. . 

« From Ladies by EYE. soc. 10 39 

Duren, Tr. 11 00} ‘* Female Miss. soe. 241 
Bangor—To be added to cont. “ Female so. by Mrs. Wim. : 

in Rev. Mr. Pomroy’s Lord 62 

cong. 3 00| Brunswick—Mrs. Jane Hacker 1 00 

“© Mrs. Wm. Bruce, 1 00 « Mrs. Nelson 3 00 


« - €. Eaton ’ 100| ‘ Female Miss. soc. Mrs. 
‘© Mrs. Marsh 1 00 Huldah Hobbs, Tr. 23 00 
«Henry Pennell 100} “ Jos. Jones, an 1838 2 00 
« Ann Jones 50} “| Jonah Howe 1 50 
«  H. Dunning 50| “ Juven. soc. Betsey Start 1 00 
«KE. Harvey 50|Calats—Cont. by Rev. Mr. 
«Dr. Page 2 00 Crossett 23 41 
«John S. Crosby 50|Cape Elizabeth—Mrs. E. H. 
by Rey. Geo. E. Adams. Webster by Rev. A. 
«From a Son_to const. Cummings 5 00 
Benjamin Woodman Cumberland—F emale Miss. so. 11 25 
- of Burlington, (Me.) “ Cont. in Rey. Mr. Wes- 
a life member by Rey. ton’s soc. 450 
A. Cummings 20 00} ‘ Nicholas Rideout, jr. an 
_ “  Dayid Dunlap 100 00 1838 2 00 
‘© Professor Packard 500] ‘ Rev. J. Weston 1 00 
“Rev. Wm. Allen 50 00|Dennysville—Cont. by Rev. 
Bridgton—Cont. in Rev. Mr. Mr. Crossett 30 59 
Page’s soc. 11 25|Dresden—Dea. Woodman. by 
Bremen—People in Cong. soc. Rey. E. Gillett 50 
te const. James Carru- Denmark—Rev. James Gooch 
thers.a life member - 20 00 dona 2 00 
«People in Cong. soc. 1800} ‘“ Mrs. Mary C. Gooch, ent 1 00 
Buxton—Cont. at York Co. do do do. an 1838 200 


Conf. at Buxton in June 17 09; ‘“* Contin Rey. Mr.Gooch’s 


“Rev. Benj. Rice to const soc. 5 00 
his son Wm. W. Rice a Dizxfield—Cont. in church by 

life member 20 00 Rev. Mr. Jordan 9 50 

‘* Asa Brown 100) “ Mrs. Sarah B. Eustis 5 00 
«Josiah Joss 1 00; Dizmont—Mrs. Frederick A. 

‘* Stephen Adams 1 00 Butman an 1838 2 06 
«« James Emery 50|Deer Isle—Female Cent soc. 
“ Female Gent soc. Mrs. Mrs. H. P. C. Haskell, 

Lucy W. Rice, Tr. to Treas. 20 00 
const. in part Zenas East Brewer—Cong. church by 

Paine of Buxton, a life E. F. Duren, Tr. &c. 779 
member by Rev. B. Rice 16 00|Elisworth—-From Rey. Mr. 
«James Emery 5 00 Tenney’s soc. by hand 

‘« Female cont. to complete of Rey. Horatio Isley 1050 

L. M. of Mr. Z. Paine, ‘© Miss Rebecca Fickey 1 00 

by Mrs. Rice 400) ‘ Ladies Circle of Industry 15 00 
“Josiah Foss 2.00} “ Cont. in Cong. soc. by 
Brownfield—Samuel Stickney E. F. Duren, Tr. of Pe- 

~ an 1837 and 1838 4 00} nobscot Co. Aux’y so. 1050 


Cornish—*‘From a Friend of Eliot—Female Benevolent so. 
Missions’’ by Royal Lin- by Rey. Mr. Bacon 10 00 
coln 5 00| Eastbrook—-Mrs.Charlotte Par- 


Castine—Trinitarian Soc. 20 24 sons by Rev. A. Cum- 


“¢ Mrs. Samuel Adams to mings 3 00 
const. Rev. B. B. Beck- Eastport—Cont. at Monthly 
with a life member 20 00 Concert and donations, 
Corinna—Mrs. Nutter by E. F. Central Cong. soc. by 

Duren, Tr. &c. 50 hand of G. A. Peabody 30 00 
Chesterville—Jos. French an “Central Cong. so. month- 
1838, by Rev. J. Sewall 200 ly concert by Geo. A. 

“« Cont. in Cong. soc. 91 Peabody 25 00 
Camden—Cont. in Rev. N. . Foxcroft—Cong. ch. by E. F. 

Chapman’s soc. 23 08 Duren, Tr. &c. 471 


© A friend in Camden 5 00' Falmouth—Female Miss. soc. 
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Miss Betsey Merrill, Tr. 10 00 
Second church and soc. 
to const. Mrs. Lydia Ste- 
vens.a ‘member for life, 
by Rev. Joseph Stevens 20 14 
Fairfield—Isaac Somes, dona 
by Rev. Thomas Adains 3 00 
Farmington—Female Miss. soc. 
Mrs. E. F. Rogers, Tr. 
to const. Mrs. Abigail S. 
Green, a life member 
Rey. Mr. Rogers to com- 
plete L. M. of Isaac R. 


“ce 


20 00 


ce 


Adams 10 00 
‘¢ Cont.in Rey. Mr. Rog- 

ers’s soc. by Rev. Mr. 

Rogers 884 


“ce 


Jacob Abbot, $20 of 
which to constitute Mrs. 
Sarah Dummer of Hal- 
lowell, a life member 
Fryeburg—Sewing Circle, Mrs. 
Anne K. Barrows, Tr. 
to const. widow. Eliza- 
beth Hurd, a life mem- 
ber 

Jos. Colby in part to 
const. Mrs. Catharine 
Walker a life member 
Cont. in Rey. Mr. Hurd’s 
soc. 
Gorham—Benevolent Society 


25 00 


20 00 


ae 


10 00} 


ae 


42 75 


by Rev. T. Pomeroy 1800 
“© Young Ladies Sewing 
Circle by same 4 00 
Gouldsborough—Mrs. Maria 
Bucknam by Rey. A. 
Cummings 1 00 


Gardiner-——Cont. in Cong. soc, 14 41 
‘© Monthly Concert 6 06 
Female Miss. soc. 
Rev. S. Sweetser 
Gray—Cont. in Cong. soc. by 
N. W.. Sheldon 
Harrison—Cong.. church, by 
Rev. Mr. Searle, 
Hampden—Cong. church, by 
E. F..Duren, Tr. &c. 11 50 
Willard Wheeler by do. 10 00 
Wm. Babcock by do. 1000 
‘« * Jacob Curtis, Jr. do. 1000 
The three last sums 
to be appropriated to the 
Ministerial support of the 
Rev. Robert Page, Le- 
vant Me. 
Benjamin Crosby to aid 


se 


by 
10 53 


5 37 


86 


“ee 


«é 


“¢ 


in support of Rey. J. R. 

Munsell Missionary at— 

Lincoln 150 00 
Hallowell—Ladies Miss. Ass. 
Miss Harriet Page, Tr. 
Benj. Page an.1838 
Miss Harriet Page 


15 00 
2 00 
2 00 


ace 


do 


‘© Miss Julia Ann Page do 2 00 
‘© Cont. in Female prayer 
meeting, to const. Mrs. 
Mary Caroline Thurston 
a life member 20 00 
‘« Eben Dole an 1838 2 00 
‘© Monthly Concert collec- 4 
tions 2 17 00 
‘s A. Alden an, 1838 2 00 
«© Wm. Stickney do 2 00 
ss E. Bond do 2 00 
<< Cont. in Cong. soc. 95 00 
‘¢ Mrs. Elizabeth Leach, to 
complete L. M. of Mrs. 
Elizabeth F. Shepard 5 00 
‘© Wm. Stickney to const. 
his mother Mrs. Dorothy 
L. Stickney a life mem- 
ber . 20 00 
‘¢ Mrs. Hannah Doie, to 
const. herself alife mem- 
ber 20 00 
‘* Mrs. Sophia E. Bond to 
const. Geo. Shepard, 
son of R. G. Lincoln a 
life member 20 00 
“Rev. E. Gillet, sub. in 
part to const. his daugh- — 
ter Grace H. Gillet a life 
member . 1000 
«© JamesGow an 1838, 
by Rev. E. Gillet 2 00 
Harpswell—From a friend to 
Missionary effort, by 
Rey. Jotham Sewall 1 00 
‘© Jos. Eaton, an 1838 2 00 
Industry—Cont. by hand of 
Rev. I. Rogers 5 50 
Kennebunk-Port—First Parish 
contributed by three In- 
dividuals by Rev. Silas 
Baker 11 00 
Lebanon—John Moody jr. an. 
1838 ; 2 00 
«© Cont. in Rev. Mr. Lor- 
ing’s soc. 10 00 
Limerick—Rev. C. Freeman 400 
‘© Mrs. C. Freeman 1 00 
«* Samuel Martin 5 00 
‘* Wm. Swazey 5 00 


<¢ John A. Morrill 
Mrs. Mary Morrill 
Eben Adams 
Simeon Barker 
Other subscriptions 
Cont. in Rev. Mr. Free- 
man’s soc. 
Rev. C. Freeman 
Samuel Martin 
John A. Morrill 
Eben Adams 
Mrs. 8S. A. Freeman 
Other Sums 
Cont. in Cong. Soc. 
Levant—Church dona 
‘¢ Church, to be added to 
cont. 
Limington—Cont. in Cong. so, 
‘© Female Retrenchment so. 
Litchfield—Thomas Smith an 
1838 ; 
Isaac Smith do. 
Zachariah Smith do. 
Female Cent soc. 
Cont. by Rev. Timothy 
Davis 
Lubec—Rev. Isaac Carlton to 
const himself a L. M. 
Cont. in Rev. I. Carlton’s 
soc. by hand of Rev. 
Mr. Carlton, 
Madison—Subscriptions of In- 
dividuals 
Cont. in Cong. soc 
Benj. Weston, an 1838 
Minot—David Green an. 1339 
by Rev. A. Cummings 
Female Aux’y soc. 
Collection in Rev. Mr. 
Jones’s soc. by Rev. E- 
lijah Jones 


“e 
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ce 


“e 


“e 
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‘¢ Daniel Freeman an 1838 
sé J. Allen do 

‘© §. Pool » do 

s¢ A. Packard do 

‘© Mrs. E. Jones do 

‘© D. Freeman do 

ss Wm. Ladd 


Miscellaneous—In part to const 
an individual a life mem- 
ber from W. 

From another individual 
by hand of Rev. Mr. 
Searle 

Cumberland Conf. chs. 
coll’d at meeting’ in 
Freeport 


ee 


ce 


20 00 


710 


53 09 
8 50 
2 00 


2 00 


13 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 

15 00 


5 00 


75 


Rec’d interest on $300 
bequeathed by lateBryce 


McLellan from Oct. 25, 

1838, to Jan: 7, 1839 3 65 
‘© Interest onmoney loaned 2 50 
“¢ To be added to coll. at 

Cumb. Conf. Chs. Free- 

port by Rev. W. B. Ad- 

ams 25 
‘* Int. on money loaned 2 00 
‘© Somerset Co. Conf. 10 00 
‘« Cont. in Rev. Mr. Un- 

derwood’s soc 8 50 
s¢ A mariner, dona 5 00 
‘« Legacy of Bryce McLel- 

lan, late of Bloomfield, 

deceased, by his Execu- 

tor, Brooks Dascomb, 

the Interest of which 

only to be used 300 00 
‘© Lincoln Co. Conf. of chs. 19 50 
‘© York Co. Conf. of chs. 14 19 


“e 


York Co. Conf. of chs. 


by Rev. Ivory Kimball 20 31 
«© Dividend on 15 shares in 
Casco Bank 15 00 
‘s Dividend on 7 shares in 
Manufacturers’ and T'ra- 
ders Bank 21 00 
‘© Cumb. Conf. of chs. cont 
at Minot, by Charles G. 
Downes 49 65 
«© Oxford Conf. chs. by 
Wm. Goodnow 47 50 
«« Legacy from Executors 
of late Richard Cobb of 
| Boston 2500 00 
7 50: Machias—Female Miss’y soc. 20 75 
«© Rev. S. D. Ward by Rev. 
A. Cummings 3 00 
Mount Desert—Ladies in Rev. 
M. W. Strickland’s soc. 
by his hand 12 00 
Milo—Mrs. Priscilla Lee, by 
Rev. Dr. Pond 2 00 
CG do. 2 00 
Monmouth—N. Pierce, by Rev. 
Mr. Thurston 2 00 
North Bridgton—Cong. ch. by 
Rev. Mr. Searle A 83 
«Rev. Jos. Searle 4 00 
s* Mrs. Searle 3 00 
North Augusta—Cont. 2 62 
«¢ Female Miss’y suc. by 
Rev. E. Gillett 619 


54 37 


Newfield—Cont. in Cong. ch. 
and soc. by Rev. Mr. 
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Smith in part to const. 
Tim’y SymmesaL, M. 8 00 


North Yarmouth—2d_ parish, 


Domestic Female Miss. 


soe. Mrs. Caleb Ho- 
bart, Tr. 18 54 
Cont. in Rey. Mr. Ho- 
bart’s soc 8 81 
Wm. Sweetsir an 1838 2 00 


First Church and Society. 
Sylvanus Blanchard, . in 
part to const. Mrs. Han- 
nah Prince a L. M. 
Jacob G. Loring in part 
to const. his wife Mrs. 


10 00 


Desiah Loring a L.M. 10 00 sub. 1 00 
Wm. Chandler 2 00|Norway—Ladies in Cong. soc. 
Wn. R. Hunter 50 to const. Rev. Charles 
Friend 50 Soule and wife life mem- 
Jeremiah Mitchell 5 00 bers 40 00: 
Tristram G. Cleaves 100} ‘« Avails of a gold necklace 
Daniel Mitchell 2 00 by Wm. E. Goodenow , 3 65 
T. G. Mitchell 1 00).New Gloucester—Sewing Cir- 
Ezekiel Merrill 5 00 cle, Lower Village, to 
David Pratt, 2d 1 00 complete life member- 
Matthias Allen 3 00 ship of Mr. W. B. Has- 
Jos. Chandler, jr. 10 00 kell, a Licentiate, by 
David Seabury to com- Miss A. C. M. Foxcroft, 
plete his life membership 10 00 Treas. 10 00 
Paul Prince, jr. 1 00] Orrington—-Rev. Mr. Hulin 
Samuel Mason 100 sub. by Rev. Mr. Cum- 
Thomas Chase, jr. in part mings , 100 
to const. his wife Mrs. Cxford—J. Tewksbury dona 
Sarah Chase,a L. M. 10 00) by hand of Rev. Asa 
Samuel Sweetsir 5 00 Cummings 5 00 
do do an1838 200} <‘* Monthly Concert 5 67 
Enos Chandler in part to «© Cont. in Cong. soc. by 
const. himselfa L. M. 10 00 Rev. Mr. Chute 6 33 
Reuben Chandler 1 00) Otcsfield—Individuals in Rey. 
Donation 1 75, J. P. Richardson’s soc. 
R. L. Storer 50 to complete life member- 
Thomas J. Brown 1 00 ship of Elias Hancock 13 00 
Jere. Mitchell, 2d 100; *‘* Silas Blake an. 1838 2 00 
Allen H. Weld 100| “* To be added to cont. in 
Eleazer Burbank 2 00 Cong. soc. 1 00 
Jacob Mitchell 2 00|Old Town—Mrs. N. Bates by 
Fred. A. Pomroy 3 00 Rev. Mr. Lovejoy 1 00 
Rev. David Shepley 5 00| <* Rev. Mr. Lovejoy an’88 2 00 


John Cutter, jr. 
John Cutter 
do 


10 00 


an 1838 2.00 


New- 
“ec 


oe 


member 14 17 
Second Parish, Female 
Domestic Miss’y Soc. 

Mrs. Hobart, Tr. 16 55 
Cont. in 2d Parish by 

Rev. Mr. Hobart, hid, 
First Parish Female Cent 

soc. Mrs. Shepley, Tr. 

by hand of Rev. Mr. 

Shepley 37 63 
Castle—Cont. in Rev. Mr. 

Sewall’s soc. 46 81 
Washington Dodge an 

1838 00 


Rev. Mr. Sewall bal. of 


8 00|Orono—(Stillwater) cont. in 


Rev. Mr. Parker’s s6c. 


Cont. in church and soc. 27 89| Orland—Mrs. Sarah T. Buck 


Newell Soc. by Rev. Mr. 
Shepley f 

First Parish, from Juve- 
nile Soc. in part to const 
Miss Anna Baker a life 


26 00 


by his hand 16 80 

an. 1837 and 1838 by 

Rev. D. Thurston 400 
Pittston—Female Sewing Cir- 

cle by Miss Cutts 10 00 
Poland—Cont. in Rev. Mr. 


Williams’s sec. 3 20 
«« Eliza S. Williams half of 
her share of Surplus 
Money by hand of Rev. 
Thos. Williams 1 00 
Phipsburg—-From individuals 
by Rev. J. Boynton 3 00 
« Mark L. Hill an. 1838 2 00 
s© Cont. in Cong. soc. 16 50 
Perry—Monthly Concert 8 51 
ss Donations 2 00 
Palmyra—Cont. in Cong. ch. 
and soc. by Rev. Mr. 
Douglass 22 
«s Nath. Tenney an 1838 2 00 
Passadunkeag—Mrs.Ann Law- 
ton 2 00 
Prospect—Female Miss. Asso. 
Mrs. Sarah B. Leach, 
Treas. up 
s‘ Subscriptions in Rev. Mr. 
Thurston’s soc. by Rev. 
Mr. Thurston 66 25 
Phillips—Cont. in Cong. soe. 3 74 
ss Female Miss. Soc. Mrs. 
S.C. Fargo, Treas. 2 00 
Portland—Asa H. Cutter 3 00 
«« J.B. Osgood an 1839 2 00 
<< Mrs. J. B. Osgood an ’39 2 00 
‘© Mrs. Martha F. Trask by 
Wm. Swan 100 00 
‘« Henry Jackson.an 1839 200 
«cE. Steele an 1888 & ’39 400 
« E.C.Stevensan do 200 
‘« C.G.Downesan do 200 
se John Chute an do 200 
ss ON. Cross an do 200 
‘© EdwardHowean do 200 
‘© James Todd an do 200 
‘© Oliver Everettan do 200 
sé Jos. Adams an 18388 
and 1839 00 
‘¢ Alfred Merrill dona 2 50 
‘© To be added to coll. in 
3d Cong. soc. (T. B.) 250 
** Female Miss’y Soc. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Greely, Treas. 
to constitute Rev. Jona. 
B. Condit and his wife 
life members 68 25 
s¢ Missionary Sewing Circle 
Miss Eliza Merrill, Sec. 
pro tem. to be applied to 
benefit the Cong. ch. in . 
Albany, Oxford Co. 93 02 
«* Sam’! C. Shapleigh bal, 
of sub. 2 50 


Amelia Cutter by Rev. A. 
Cummings A 
Artemas Carter 
N. Cram an 1838 
Ezekiel Day do 
John Chute do 
Jos. M. Gerrish do 
Oliver Everett an 1837 
and 1838 
Thomas Forsaith an 1837 
E. C. Stevens an 1838 
C. G. Downes ‘ do 
Edward Oxnard an 1836, 
37, & °38 
Female Cent soc. in 3d 
Cong. Soc. by Mrs. Chs. 
M. Davis, Tr. 
Nathaniel Blake an 1837 
& ’38 
Wm. Lord an 1838 
Curtis Meservey do 
Miss Penelope Martin don 
Miss Eliza Martin 
James Todd an 1837 & 
1838 
James M. Dodge dona 
Paul E. Merrill an 1838 
Jeremiah Stevens - do 
Gabriel Mark 
‘*From a Friend,’’ 
Ww. C. Mitchell an 1839 
Female Miss. Sewing Cir- 
cle Miss Caroline E. 
Merrill, Treas. to const. 
Rev. J. B. Condit, 3d 
time, Mrs. Condit 2d 
time and Mrs. Wood- 
hull life members 100 
Cont. in 2d Parish by E. 
Wyer 
H. Southgate an 1837, 
1838 and °39 6 
Ladies Sewing Circle in 
3d Cong. Soc. Miss Deb- 
orah Gordon, Treas. to 
const. Mrs. Sam’! Clark, 
Mrs. J. B. Osgood, Mrs. 
Thomas Stevens, Miss 
Lucy Noyes and Miss 
M. Delano life members 100 
Cont. in 3d Cong. Soc. 


50 
5 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
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by John Chute 70 54 
Miss A. D. Hall to be ad- 

ded to cont. 

To be added to coll. by 

J. Libbey 3 50 


$10 of which sums is in 


4 
part to corist Edward 
Gould a L. M. 

High St. soc subs. and 
conts. by J. B. Gardner 143 11 
Female Miss. So. Mrs. E. 
Greeley, Tr. 
Robbinston—From subscribers 
by hand of J. M. Balkam 5 
Readfield—Mrs. Margaret Page 
towards her life mem- 
bership by Dr. Gillett 
Mrs. Margaret Page in 
part to const herself L.M. 
Raymond—A Lady by Rev. 
Thomas Williams 
Sanford—John Frost, 2d 
St. Albans—“‘From a young 
man,’’ 
Cont. in Rev. Mr. Doug- 
lass’s. soc 
Standish—Cont. in Cong. soc 
Rev. Mr. Perry, Pastor 5 
Rev. Mr. Perry an 1838 2 
Sumner—Increase Robinson 10 
s¢ Individuals 2 26 
Strong—Female Miss. soc Mrs. 
May, ‘Treas. 

Cont in Rev. Mr.May’s so 
South Parts—Leonard Shurtleff 
by Alfred Merrill 
South Berwick—Rev. Andrew 

Rankin sub 

Saco—S. L. Goodale to const 
his wife, Mrs, P. A. 
Goodale, a L. M. by 
Rev. A. Cummings 
Benevolent soc of first eh 
and parish to const Jo- 
seph M. Hayes, James 
S. Rumery and James 
Sawyer life members 
Cont. after, annual Ser- 
mon $20 of which was 
from Miss Maria P. 
Griffith of Portland to 
const Rev. J. B. Condit 
of Portlanda LL.M. 14117 
to be added to cont Miss 

i. 
From Mrs. Lord of Ken- 
nebunk port to be added 
to cont 
To be added to cont after 
sermon 
Avails of a gold. ring to 
be added to cont after 
sermon 
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61 81 


66 
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2 31 
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10 50 
6 64! 
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2 


5 


20 
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63 65 
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10 
15 


10 
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ee 


Jona. King an 1839 
Benevolent Soc. of first 
parish by S. L. Goodale 55 
Scarboro’—Mrs. Seth Storer an 


a 


66 


1838 2: 
ce do do don 3 
‘* Cont in Rev. Mr. Jame- 

son’s soc 12: 
‘© Cont. in do. by Rev. Mr. 
Jameson 11 40 
«Rev. Mr. Jameson an 
1839 2 
Turner—John Turner, dona. 
by Alfred Merrill 10 
s¢ Cont. in Rev. Mr. Gree- 
ly’s Soc. By 


ee 


Luther Cary an 1838 by 
Rev. Mr. Greely 

Cong. ch. cont. by W. 
Goodenow 

Topsham—C ont. in.Cong. So. od 64 

Temple—Feowiale Aux’y ; Miss. 

Soc. Mrs. Eliza Scales, 
Tr. in part to const. Jo- 
seph H. Conanta L.M. 4 46 

Thomaston—Mrs. Daniel Vaug- 
han dona by Rev. A. 
Cummings 

Female Miss. Soc. Mrs. 
H..L. Prince, Tr. 

J. S. Abbot to const. Ja- 
cob. Abbot of Farmitig- 
ton a L..M. 

Hezekiah Prince dota’ 

J. H. Rivers 
David Kelloge 

William Cole 
Geo. Robinson’ 

J. Ebliot, jr. 

J. M. Gates 

John Holmes 

R. Woodhull 

Female Miss. Soc. Mrs. 
H. Prince, Tr. 

Cont. in Cong. Soc, 

East Thomaston—Cont. inRev. 
Mr. Fessenden’s Soc. 

A Gentleman by Rev. 
Mr. Fessenden 

Unity—Cont. in Cong. soc 

Vassalboro’—Otis Hawes 

sé Soe church cont. by Rev. 
Seth Hardy 
Walpole—Cont. by Rev. Mr. 
Kendrick 
Winslow—Cont. in Cong. soc. 
‘© Fred; Paine an 1838 


ee 


ee 
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ce 


ce 


«ec 


«‘A Friend’? in part to 
const Miss Emily Bridge 
a L. M. by Rev. Mr. 
Jewett 

From a friend to complete 


10 


42 


per mail, dated Jan. 31, 
1839, coutaining the 
following: ‘‘Fifteen Dol- 
lars for the Maine Mis- 
sionary Society, from 


life membership of Miss West Thomaston,”’ 15 
Emily Bridge 10 |Washington—From people by 
‘© Frederick Paine an 1839 2 Rev. Mr. Carruthers 15 
ss Cont. in part by F. Paine 2 “© People in Cong. Soc. 18 
Winthrop—Stephen Sewall to «*  Avails ofa watch by Rev. 
const Mrs. Mary Garland J. Carruthers 12 
wife of Rev. Edmund Warren—Cont. in Rev. E. F. 
Garland of Ohio a L. M. Cutter’s Soc. to consti- 
by hand of Rev. N. tute James Starret a life 
Douglass 20 member 22 
‘¢ Daniel Carr an 1838 2 «© Benevolent Soc. 3 
«©. B. Southworth by Rev. «© Donation 3 
D. Thurston 4 ss Jesse Page an 1838 2 
«¢ Contribution 12 <¢ James Starrett an 1838 2 
«¢ Female Soc. for For. and «© Wm. Hovey do 2 
Dom.Miss. Mrs. E. New- ‘¢ Lewis Vaughan do 2 
man, Tr. by Rev. D. se Rev. E. F. Cutter do 2 
Thurston 17 ‘¢ Mrs. Cutter do 2 
«* Miss Lydia Cushing by «¢ Benevolent Soc to eonst 
Wm. Hyde 45 Rev. Philander O. Pow- 
Woolwich—-From Individuals ers and wife of Broosa in 
by Rey. Mr. Goss 312 Asia life members 45 
Weld—S. Holt 1 «© Rev. E. F. Cutter sub 5 
sé Charles Russel 2 


ee 


J. Foster by Rev. E. 


Fobes 
Waterford—Mrs. Mary Warren 


cc 


to complete her lifemem- 
bership 
Avails ofa gold necklace 
left by the wife of Wil- 
liam Warren by Rev. J. 
A. Douglass 
Cont. in Rev. Mr. Doug- 
lass Soc. 
Henry Sawin and wife by 
Rey. A. Cummings 3 


15 


West Thomaston—From : an un- 


known hand in a letter 


Portztanp, July 1839. 


ac 
“eé 


50] Wilton—John Barker an 1838 


Elisha Bass fs 
Female MissionarySocie- 
ety in part to const John 


Perham a L. M. 7 
Windham—Rev. J. W. Shep- 
ard’s subscription 2 
Cont. in do. by hand of 
Rev. Mr. Shepard 4 


350) * 


20 05] Wells—Joseph Gilman an 1838 


Cont. in Rev. Mr. Shep- 
ard’s so 


by Rev. Mr. Oliphant 2 


Windsor—Cong. ch. by Rev. 


J. Carruthers 


Waterville—Re v. Tho’s Adams : 


The sums in the foregoing lists, amount to $8495,72 1-2. 
W. STORER, Treasurer M. M. S. 
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LIFE MEMBERS. 


Abbott, Mrs. Betsey, Weld, 

Abbott, Miss Salucia, do. 

Abbott, Miss Clara Ann do. 

Abbott, John S., Thomaston, 

Abbott, Mrs. Eliza T., do: 

Abbott, Jacob, Farmington, 

Adams, Rev. Thomas, Augusta, 

Adams, Mrs. Catherine L., do. 

Adams, Rev. Geo. E., Brunswick, 

Adams. Mrs. Sarah A., do. 

Adams, Rev, Darwin, Alstead, N. H 

Adams, Rev. Charles 8. 

Adams, Rev. Weston B., Lewiston, 

Adams, Mrs, Harriet B., do. 

Adams, Miss Melinda C., do. 

Adams, Rev. Jonathan, Deer Isle, 

Adams, John Jr,, Newfield, 

Adams, Samuel, Castine, 

Adams, Mrs. Lucy S., do. 

Adams, Rey. Solomon, Portland, 

Adams, Mrs. Adeline, do. 

Adams, Isaac R., Farmington, 

Adams, Eliashib, Bangor, 

Allen, Rev. William, D. D.N. Hamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Allen, John Wheelock, do: 

Allen, William, Norridgewock, 

Amold, Mrs. Mary Jane, Bath. 

Auld, Mrs. Elizabeth, Boothbay, 

Ayer, Rev. 'Thomas, late of Albany, 

Baron, E. W., Lebanon, 

Barrows, Reuel, Fryeburg, 

Barrows, Mrs, Ann K, do. 

Barrows, Mrs. Ann A. do, 

Barrows, Joha S., do. 

Barrows, — son of Dr. B. do. 

Barrows, George B., 

Baker, Edward W., Portland, 

*Baker, Azariah, Edgecomb, 

Baker, Rev. A. R. Medford, Ms. 

Baker, Rev. John, Kennebunkport, 

Bailey, Lebbeus, Portland, 

Barrett, Amos, Winthrop, 

Babcock, Rev. Elisha, formerly of Wis- 
cassett, 

Bacon, Rev. Elisha, Sanford, 

Bacon, — son of Rev. E. B. do. 

Bacon, George, Freeport, 

Bacon, Mrs, George do: 

Beckwith, Rev. George C. late of Port- 
land, 

Beckwith, Mrs. 


Martha W. do. 


Beckwith, Rev. B. B. Castine, 
Belden, Rey. Jonathan, Augusta, 
Bettes Mrs. Caroline M. Kennebunk, 
Bigelow, Rev. Asahel Walpole, Ms. 
Bishop, Rev. Nelson, Clinton, 
Bixby, George, 
Bond, Mrs. Sophia E., Hallowell, 
Bond, Elias, do. 
Boynton, Rev. John, Phipsburg, 
Boynton, Rev. Alden, 
Burr, Rev. Jonathan, Boston, 
Bulfinch, John, Waldoborough, 
Bullard, Rev. Asa, Boston, 
Bullard, Mrs. Asa, do. 
Burnham, Seth, Kennebunkport, 
Burbank, Jedediah, Bethel, 
Burbank, Mrs. Frances do. 
Buswell, Henry ©., Fryeburg, 
Buswell, Mrs. Elizabeth O. do. 
*Byram, Mrs. Lucretia R., Portland, 
Blanehard, Charles, Blanchard, 
Blanchard, Nath’! do. 
Blanchard, Sylvanus, N. Yarmouth, 
Blanchard, Dorcas, do. 
Blake, Mrs. Mary C., Bath, 
Blood, Rev. Mighill, aoe ath 

Oo. 


Blood, Mrs. 

Blodgett, Bliss, do. 

Bradioy John, Portland, 

Bradley, Mrs. Catharine, oy 
0. 


Bradley, John Jr. 
Bradley, Samuel, Hollis, 
Bradley, Rev. Caleb, Westbrook, 
*Bridge James, Augusta, 

Bridge Miss Emily, do. 

Brown, Amos, Gorham, 

Brown, Thomas, Portland, 
Brown, Mis. Ann, do. 

Brown Theodore S., Vassalboro,’ 
Brown Albert G., do. 
Brown, Mrs. Mary Ann, do. 


Brown, Samuel J. M., do. 
Brown, Benj. H., do. 
Brown, Edward P. do. 
Brown, Mrs. SarahS. do. 
Brown, Benj. do. 
Brown, William 8S. do. 


Brown, Rev. George, Mount Desert, 

Brown, Rev, John Croumbie, St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, 

Brown, Mary Lincoln, Bangor, 

Brown, Mrs. Elizabeth, Andover, Mass. 


Brown James, Danvers, Mass. 
Brooks, William A. Augusta, 
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Dana Nath’! Boston, 
Davis Rey. Timothy, Litchfield, 


Campbell, Rev. George W. formerly of] Delano Miss M. Portland, 


South Berwick, 
Carlton, Rev. Isaac, Lubec, 
Carlton Isaac, Bethel, 


Deering Steuben, Augusta, 
Dickinson John, Amherst, Mass. 
Dike John, Salem, Mass. 


\Carpenter Rev. Eber, formerly of York,|Dike John, Beverly, do. 
Carruthers, Rev. James, Portland, 7|Dinsmore, Wm. W. Norridgewock, 


times, 
*Carruthers, Mrs. Robina, es 
*Carruthers Miss Jane, Ci 
Carruthers Miss Ellen, ae 
Cogswell Rev. Jonathan, East Windsor, 
Cogswell Mrs. J. do. 
*Cook Amos J. Fryeburg, 
Cook Mrs. E. do. 


*Coek Francis, Wiscasset, 
Coker Stephen, Alna, 

Golby Joseph, Fryeburg, 
Colby Mrs. Elizabeth, do, 
Gole Rey. Albert, Bluehill, 
Collins Sally, New Gloucester. 


Condit Rev. Jona. B. Portland, 3 times, 
2d time, 


Condit Mrs. J. B. do. 
Gonant J. H. Temple, 
Cordis Samuel], Winthrop, 
Cornish Rev. Clark,’ 


Cummings Rev. Asa, Portland, 2d time, 


Cummings Mrs. Phebe, do. 
Cummings Henry T. do. 
Curtis Samuel, Wells, 

Cutter Rev, Edward F: Warren, 
Cushman Rev. Daniel, Boothbay, 


Dodge Mrs. Jane C. Portland, 
Dole Carleton, Augusta, 

Dole Ebenezer, Hallowell, 
Dole Henry Lyman, -do. 

Dole Samuel! Munson, do. 
Dole Mrs. Hannah do. 
Donnell Mrs. Harriet, Bath, 
Dorrance Oliver B. Portland, 
Dorrance Mrs. Jane do: 
Douglass Rev, John A, Waterford, 
Douglass Mrs. Lucy A. do. 
Douglass Miss Ann, Portland, 
Dow Rev: Moses, formerly of York, 
Downer Mrs. Mary B. Portland, 
Dummer, Mrs. M. Jacksonville, Ill. 
Dummer Mrs. Sarah, Hallowell, 
Duncan Rev. A. G. Brooks, 
Dunlap David, Brunswick, 
Dunlap, Mrs. Nancy McKeen, do. 
Duren Freeman Hyde, Bangor, 
Dutton Samuel P. Bangor, 

Drake Rev. Samuel 8. 

Dwight Rev. Wm. T. Portland, 


Eaton Rev. Eben, Mt. Desert, 


Clark Rev. William, 

Clark Henry, Kennebunkport, 

Clark Mrs. Eloisa H Wells, 

Clark Miss Lois, Portland, 

Clark Mrs. Samuel, do. 

Clark Freeman, Bath, ae 
Clark Mrs, Freeman, do. 

Clapp Mrs. Jane T. do. 

Clapp Mrs. Rachel do. 

Clapp Charles,Jr. do. 

*Cleaves Mrs. Biddeford, 

Cleaves Miss Mary do. 

Cleaveland Prof. Parker, Brunswick, 
Chase Stephen, Fryeburg, 

Chase Mrs. Sarah, North Yarmouth, 
*Chapin Rev. Perez, Pownal, 
Chamberlain Benj, P. Salem, Mass. 
Chapman Rev. Nath’! Camden, Fowler Rev. B. Northfleld, Mass. 
Chandler Samuel, Elliot, Foxcroft Joseph E. New Gloucester 
Chickering Rev. John W. Portland, 2d|Fuller Rev. Joseph, 2 


Eastman Mary A, North Yarmouth, 
Ellis Rev. Manning, Brooksville, 
Ellingwood Rev. John W. Bath, 
Ellingwood Mrs. John W: do, 
Elwell Payne, Waldoborough, 
Emerson Rev. Noah, Baldwin, 
Fales Oliver, Thomaston, 

bal Rev. George W. Solon, 
Farley Mrs. Betsey, Waldoborough, 
Fessenden Rey. Joseph P: Bridgton, 
Fessenden Mrs. Phebe, dose 
*Fessenden Mrs, Sarah, Fryeburg, 
Fisk Rev. Charles R. Brewer, 

Fisk Rev. Albert W. Alfred, 

Fisher Rev. Jonathan, Bluehill, 
Fisher Rev, Josiah, 

Fobes Rey. Ephraim, Weld, 


he 


2 Mrs. Eliza L. do, 


time, Fuller Mrs. Catharine, Alfred, 


Chickering Mrs. J: W. Portland, 
Child James L. Augusta, 

Child Mrs. Jane H. do. 

Child Daniel C. C: do, 

Child Eliza Ann, — do. 

Church Rev. A. B. Calais, 

Chute Rev. A. P: 

*Crosby Rev. John, Gastine, 
Crosby Mrs. Hannah, Bangor, 
Crossett Rev. R. Dennysville, . 
Crossett Mrs. Dorothea, do. 
Codman, Mrs. Lucretia, Portland, 


Flint William, New Vineyard, 
Freeman Rev. Charles, Limerick, 
Frost Rev. Charles, Bethel, 

Frye Isaac, Fryeburg, 

Frye Mrs. Ann, do. 


Gale Rev. Wakefield, Gloucester, Mass. 


Gale Mrs. Mary L. do. 
Garland Samuel, Parsonsfield, 
Garland John, Newfield, 
Garland Mrs. Mary, Ohio, 


Gillet Rev. Eliphalet, D. D. Hallowell, 


Gillet Mrs. Mary G. do. 
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Gilmaa Mrs. Lucy D. Hallowell, 

Goss Rev. Jacob C. Woolwich, 

Gould Mrs Althea, Portland, 

Gordon Miss Deborah, do. 

Gooch Rev. James, Hebron, 

Gove Hartley Wood, Bath, 

Goodale Mrs. P. A. Saco, 

*Gleason John, Thomaston, 

Green Mrs. Abigail S. Farmington, 

Greenleaf Rev. Jonathan, New York, 

Greenleaf Rev. Wm. C. Andover, 

Green Rev. Beriah, formerly of Kenne- 
bunk, 

Greely Rev. Allen, Turner, 

Greely Mrs. Eunice T’, do. 

*Greely David, Portland, 

Greely Mrs. David, do. 

Gregg Rev. William, 

Greenwood Mason. Portland, 

*Greenwood Mrs. Maria, do. 

Greenwood Miss Maria Isabella, do. 

*Hale Rey. Jonathan S. Windham, 

Hale John M. Ellswerth, 

Hale Mrs. Sarah M. do. 

Haskell Wm. B. New Gloucester, Li- 
centiate, 

Hacket Rev. Simeon, Temple, 

Hacket Mrs. Vesta, do. 

Holcomb Jonas G, Augusta, 

Hamlin Hannibal, Waterford, 

Hamlin Miss Fanny, Portland, 

Hamlin Rev. Cyrus, Constantinople, 

Hancock Elias, Otisfield, 

Hardy Rev. Jacob, Strong, 

Harlow Nathaniel, Bangor, 

Harlow Mrs. Mary do. 

Harlow Charles W. do. 

Harlow Sarah P. do. 

Harlow Nath’] Henry do. 

Harlow Thomas 8. do. 

Harrington Enoch, Freeport, 

Harrington Mrs. Enoch, do. 

Hathaway Rev. George W. Bloomfield, 

Hawes Rev. J. T’. Edgecomb, 

Hawes Mrs. 'Temperance, do. 

Hayes Joseph M. Saco, 2d time, 

Heyes Mrs. Susan, do. 

Hil Mark L. Phipsburg, 

Hill Mrs. Abigail S. do. 

Hills Rey. Israe], Lovell, 2d time, 

Hills James, Cornville, 

Hills Mrs. Ann B. do. 

Hobart Rev. Caleb, North Yarmouth, 

Hobart Mrs. Sarah Ann, do. 

Hodgdon Israel, Parsonsfield, 

*Holt Rev. Fifield, Bloomfield, 

Hopkins Rev. Samuel, Saco, 

Hopkins Mrs. S. do. 

How Mrs. Susan, Abbot, 

Hubbard Rev. Anson, Monson, 

Hulin Rev. George H, 

Hurd Rey. Carlton, Fryeburg, 

Hurd Mrs. Sophronia E. do. 

Hurd widow Elisabeth, do. 

Hyde John E. Portland, 

Hyde William Henry, do. 

Ingraham Rev. John H. Augusta, 


Ingraham Mrs. John H. do. 

Ingraham Mrs, Martha, Portland, 

*Isley Mrs. Lucy, do. 

Jackson Rev. Abraham, Machias, 

Jackson Henry, Portland, 

Jameson Rev. Thomas, Scarborough, 

*Jenkins Rev, Charles, Portland, 

Jenkins Mrs. A. 8. L. Greenfield, Mass. 

Jewett Rev, Henay C. Winslow, 

Jewett Mrs. Henry C. do. 

Jewett Jeremiah, Alna, 

James Rev. Elijah, Minot, 

*Johnson Rev. Samuel, Augusta, 

Johnson Mrs. Samuel do. 

Johnson Samuel W. do. 

Johnson Thomas, Bremen, 

Johnson Mrs. Anna, do. 

Kendrick Rev., Daniel, Edgecomb , 

Kendrick Mrs. Sally do. 

Kellegg Rey. Elijah, Portland, 

Kellogg Mrs. Eunice do. 

Keeler Rev. S. H. 

Kent Rev. Cephas H. 

Kidder Mrs. Elizabeth E. 

Kimball Rev, lvory, Limington, 

Kimball Mrs, Ivory, do. 

Kimball Idde, Thomaston, 

Ladd William, Minot, 

Lane Rev. Joseph, 

Lawton Rev. C. J. Prospect, 

*Lee Samuel C. Calais, 

Leland Dorcas K. Saco, 

Leland Jane M. Bath, 

Lemont Adam, do. 

Lewis Mrs. Mary, Portland, 

Lewis Mrs. Brewer, 

Lewis Rev. Wales, East Brewer, 

Libby Joseph, Portland, 

Libby Mrs. Lucy, do. 

*Libby Rev. Daniel, Dixfield, 

Lincoln Geo. Shepard, Hallowell, 

Lincoln Royal, Portland, . 

Little Mrs. Hannah, Danville, 

Little Rev. Valentine, Lovell, 

Littlefield Samuel B. Wells, 

*Loomis Rev. Harvey, Bangor, 

Loper Rev. S. A. late of Hampden, 

Long Rev. Joseph A. KE. N. H. 

Lord Mrs. Phebe, Kennebunkport, 

Lord Miss Susan, (now Mrs. Clark, 
Nashua,) 

Lord Mrs. Lydia, Kennebunkport, 

Lord Mrs. E. L, do. 

Lord Daniel W. do. 

Lord Charles A. New York, 

Lord Nathaniel, Bangor, 

Lord Rev. N. D. D. Hanover, N. H. 

Lerd Thomas N. Hallowell; 

Loring John, Norridgewock, 

Loring Rev. Levi, Athens, 

Loring Desiah B. North Yarmouth, 

Lovejoy Rev. Jos. C. Oldtewn, 

Lovejoy Mrs. Sarah, do. 

Lovejoy Miss Elizabeth, Albion, 

Maltby Rev. J. Bangor, 

Maltby Mrs. Margaret M. G. do. 

*Marsh Thomas 5. Bath, 


Marsh Mrs. Phebe C. Portland, 
Marsh Mrs. Nancy W. Biddeford, 
Marsh Miss Elizabeth P. Boston, 
Magoun David C. Bath, 

Magoun Mrs. Hannah C. do. 

May Rev. William, Strong, 

May Mrs. D. M. do. 

Martin Miss Penelope, Portland, 
Marrett Mrs. Dorcas, Standish, 
Masters Mrs. Caroline, Topsham, 
Mather Rev. Wm. L. Wiscasset, 
Mather Mrs. Amanda P. do. 
McKeen Rev. Silas, Belfast, 
McKeen Mrs. Hannah J. do. 
McDonald John, Bangor, 

McLellan William, Warren, 
*McLellan Bryce, Bloomfield, 
*Mead Rev. Asa, East Hartford, 
Mead Mrs. Jane G. Gorham, 
Merrill Rey. Josiah G. Washington, 
Merrill Rev. Enos, Alna, 

Merrill Mrs Hannah A. do. 

Merrill Rev. Stephen, 

Merrill Rev. Henry A. Norway, 
Merrill Mrs: Mehitable, Portland, 
Merrill Miss Sarah H. do. 
Miller Joseph R, Kennebunk, 
Miller Deborah, Old Town, 
Miltimore Rev, William, N. H. 
Mitchell Rev. David M. Waldoboro’ 
Mitchell Mrs. D. M. do, 
Mitchell Miss Sarah Jane, Andover, 
Mitchell Miss Lucretia L. Portland, 
Mitchell Ammi R. Bath, 

Mitchell Mrs. Nancy T. do. 
Mitchell Jacob, North Yarmouth, 
Mosely Mrs. Nancy, New Gloucester, 
Morse Samuel, Waldoborough, 
Morse Rev. Stephen, Biddeford, 
Moody Mrs. Sarah, Hallowell, 
Munsell Rev. Jos. R. Brewer, 
Nason Mark, Augusta, 

Nason Bartholomew, do. 

Newell Mrs. Esther M. Durham, 
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Payson Miss Louisa S. do. 
paliner Rev. Ray, Bath, 

Palmer Mrs. Ray, do. 

Parker Rev. Wooster, Kast Brev er, 
Parker Rev. Freeman, Wiscasset, 
Parker Mrs. Wealthy Ann, Castine, 
Parker Edmund, Amherst, N. H. 
Parker Mrs. Mary, Bangor, 

Parker Miss Mary H. do. 

Packard Rev. H. D. D. formerly of Wis- 
| easset, 

Parsons Rev. Eben G. Freeport, 
Paine Zenas, Buxton, 

Pearson Paul, Alna, 

Peters Rev. Absalom, New York, 
Peet Rev, Josiah, Norridgewock, 
Peet Mrs..Sarah do. 

Peckham Rev. Samuel, 

*Perham Rey. John, Industry, 

Pearl Rev. Cyril, Gorham, 

*Pike Daniel, Bangor, 

Pomeroy Rev, Thaddeus, Gorham, 
Pomeroy Mrs. Emily S.M. do. — 
Pomroy Rev. Swan L. Bangor, 
Pomroy Mrs. Ann Q. do. 

Poland Miss Caroline C. Portland, 
Potter Miss Caroline C. Augusia, 
Powers Rev. Philander O. Broosa, 
Powers Mrs. Philander O. do. 
Philbrook Mrs. Elizabeth, Bath, 
Prince Ezekiel, Eastport, 

Prince John M. Bangor, 

Prince Mrs. Hannah, North Yarmouth, 
*Quincy Marcus, Portland, 

Rankin Rey. Andrew, South Berwick, 
Reed Isaac G. Waldoborough, 

Rice Thomas, Winslow, 

Rice Mrs. T'homas, do. 

Rice Rev. Benj. Buxton, 

Rice Mrs. Lucy do. 

Rice Wm. W. do. 

Rice Charles Jenkins, do. 
Richardson Rev. James P. Otisfield, 2d 
time, 


Newell Rev. Daniel, formerly of Bridg-)Richardson Mrs. Mary, do. 


ton, 

Newell Rey. Israel, Durham, 
Norton Winthrop B. Oxford, 
Norton Charles E, South Berwick, 
Nourse Rey, Peter, Ellsworth, 
Noyes Miss Lucy, Portland, 
Oliphant Rev, D. formerly of Wells, 
Osgood, Mrs. Abigail, Fryeburg, 
Osgood Mrs. Joshua B. Portland, 
Page Rev. Caleb I. Bridgton, 

*Page Mrs. Sarah B. do, 

Page Benj. K. Hallowell, 

Page Simon, do. 

Page Mrs. Simon, do. 

Page John Odlin, do. 

Page Rufus K. do. 

Page Mrs. Martha H. do. 

Page Mrs, Abigail Neal, Brunswick, 
Page Jesse, Warren, , 

Page Rev. Robert, Levant, 


Richardson Mrs. Eunice T. Sidney, 
Richardson William, Bath, 
*Richardson Mrs. William, do. 
Richardson John, do. 
Richardson Miss Harriet E. do. 
[Richardson William P. “do. 
Richardson Henry S. do. 
Richardson Mrs. Hannah T. do. 


Richardson Frederic L. do. 
Richardson John G. do. 
Richardson Mrs. Maria, do. 


Rielly Miss Margaret, Portland, 

Ripley Rev. Lincoln, Waterford, 
Ripley, Mrs. Phebe, do. 

*Robie Thomas S. Gorham, 

Roberts Rev. Bennet, late of Perry, 
Rogers Rev. Isaac, Farmington, 
Rogers Mrs. E. F. do. 

Rogers Benj. 'l’. Providence, 

*Russell Mrs. Hannah, North Yarmouth, 


*PaySon Rev. Edward, D. D. Portland, |Rumery James S. Saco, 


Payson Mrs. Ann L. do, 


Sawyer Rev. John, Bangor, 
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Sawyer James, Saco, 

Saunders Amos, Waterford, 

Selden Calvin, Norridgewock, 

Selden Mrs. Harriet, do. 

Seabury David, N. Yarmouth, 

Sewall Rev. Jotham, Chesterville, 2d 
time, 

Sewall Mrs. Jenny, do. 

Sewall Henry, Augusta, 

Sewall Rey. Samuel, Sumner, 

Sewall Matilda J. Winthrop, 

Sewall Stephen, do. 

Sewall Mrs. Stephen, do. 

Sewall Rev. Jotham, jr. New Castle, 

Sewall Mrs. Hannah, Hallowell, 

Sikes Rev. Oren, Mercer, 

Sikes Mrs. Julia K, do. 

Soule Rev. Charles, Norway, 2d time, 

Soule Mrs. Charles do. 

Soule Moses, Freeport, 

Souther Samuel, Fryeburg, 

Souther Mrs. Mary do. 

Souther John W. do. 

Scales Nath’! Durham, 

*Scott Rev. Jonathan, Minot, 

Shepley Ether, Portland, 

Shepley, Rev. David North Yarmouth, 

Shepley Mrs. Myra N. do. 

Shelden Rey. Nathan W. Gray, 

Shelden Rey. Anson, Robbinston, 

Shelden Mrs. Susan, Rumford, 

Shepard Rev. George, Bangor, 

Shepard Mrs. G. do. 

Shepard Geo. H. do. 

Shepherd Mrs. Elizabeth F. Hallowell, 

Shepherd George, Lincoln, 

Sherman Mrs. Narcissa B. Columbia, 
Tenn. 

Smith Rev. Thomas M. Catskill, N. Y. 

Smith William, Kennebunkport, 

*Smith Rev. Prof. John, Bangor, 

Smith Rev. Amasa, Cumberland, 

Smith Rev. Daniel P. Parsonsfield, 

Smith Mrs. Mary Jane do. 

Smith Isaac, Portland. 

Smith Rev. Levi, late Kennebunkport, 


Smith Mrs. L. W. do. 
Sprague Mrs. Mary, Bath, 
Sprague Peleg, Jr. do. 
Sprague Wm. B. do. 
Sprague Seth, do. 
Sprague Nancy E,_ do. 
Sprague Harriet E. do. 
Sprague Mrs. Sarah, Hallowell, 


Sproul Mrs. Jane, Waldoborough, 
Starrett Rev. David, Weld, 
Starrett Calvin, Washington, 
*Starrett George, Bangor, 
Starrett James, Warren, 

Stallard Thomas, Portland, 
Stanwood Miss Susan, Augusta, 
Stevens Rev. Joseph B. Falmouth, 
Stevens Mrs. Lydia, do, 
Stevens Mrs. Thomas, Portland, 
Stevens Miss Lucy A. do, 
Steele Rev. M. Machias, 
Stickney Rev. Moses P. Eastport, 
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Stickney William, Hallowell, 
Stickney Mrs. Dorothy uu. do, 

Stinson Rev. Hermon, Weld, 

Stinson Mrs. Lucinda W. do. 

Storer Woodbury, Portland, 

Storer Mrs. Mary B, do. 

Storer Seth, Scarborough, 

Stone Rev. Samuel, York, 

Stone Rev. Thomas T: Kast Machias, 
Storrs Rev. Richard S, Braintree, Mass, 
Strickland Micah W. Mt. Desert, 
Strickland S. Wilton, 

Swan William, Portland, 

Swan Mrs. Mary, do. 

Swan Miss Martha E. do. 

Swan Mrs. Mary, Winslow, 

Sweetser 8. North Yarmouth, 
Sweetser William, — do. 

Sweetser Harriet J. do. 

Sweetser Rev. Seth, Worcester, Mass 
Sylvester Samuel, Bangor, 

Sylvester Mrs. Charlotte, do. 

Talbot Rev. Samuel, Wilton, 

Talbot, Mrs. Samuel, do. 

Talbot Peter, Winslow, 

Tappan Rey. Benjamin, D. D. Augusta, 
Tappan Mrs, Benj. do. 


Se a rae ee eee ees 


Tappan Benj. Jr. do, 
Tappan T. L. Winthrop, do. 
Tappan Elizabeth T. do, 
Tappan Jane W, do. 
Tappan Mary A. do. 
Tappan Catherine H. do, 
Tappan Anna W. do. 
Tappan Hannah W. do. 
Tappan Dr. E. 8. do. 


Tappan Rev, Daniel D. Alfred, 
Tappan Rev. S. 8. Frankfort, 
Tappan Mrs. EK. L. do. 

Tappan Mrs. Abigail M. Winthrop, 
*Taylor John, Bath, 

Tenney Rev. Thomas, Gorham, 
Tenney Rev. Sewall, Ellsworth, 
Tenney Mrs. Sarah, do. 2d time, 
Tucker Rev. Josiah, Madison, 
Tucker Mrs. Esther, do. 

Turner John, Turner, 

Turner Mrs. Deborah, do. 
Tewksbury Rev. Geo. IF. Albany, 
Tyler Rev. B. D. D. East Windsor, 
Thatcher George A. Warren, 
Thornton Mrs. E. B. Saco, 
Thompson Edward, Pownal, 
Thurston Rev. David, Winthrop, 
Thurston Mrs. David, do. 
Thurston Rev. Stephen, Prospect, 
Thurston Mrs, Stephen, _ do. 
Thurston Rey. E, Hallowell, 
‘Thurston Mrs. Mary Caroline, do. 
*Trask Mrs. Martha, Portland, 
Trufant Gilbert, Bath, 

Upham Prof. Thomas C. Brunswick, 
Underwood Rev. Joseph, New Sharon, 
Vaill Rev. Joseph, Brimfield, Mass. 
Vaill Mrs. Joseph, do. 

Vinton Rev. Teka A. New Sharon, 
*Wales Rev. Nathaniel, Belfast, 
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Walker Oliver, Kennebunkport, Wilkins Rey. M. Fairfield, 
Walker, Mrs. Eliza, Fryeburg, Williams Rev. Thomas, Poland, 
Walker Mrs, Catherine, do. Williams Daniel , Augusta, 
Ward Rev. Stephen D, Machias, Williams E. B. do. 
Warren William, Waterford, Williams Mrs. Hannah, do. 
Warren Samuel, do. Williams Miss Helen, do. 
Warren Mrs. Mary, do, Williams Samuel, 
Waterhouse Mrs. Ann P. Portland, *Wines Rev. Abijah, Deer Isle, 
Webster Ebenezer, Jr. Cape Elizabeth, | Wines Mrs. Ruth, do 
Webster Mrs. Mary Jane do. Witherell Rev. Samuel B. 
Webster William, Fryeburg, White Rev. Seneca, 
Weston Rev. Isaac, Cumberland, White Rev. Henry, Jackson, 
Weston Rev. James, Lebanon, White Rev. Calvin, late of Gray, 
Weston Mrs. James, do. Whitney Dr. Baldwin, 
Weston Nathan, Madison, Whipple Rev. J. K. late of Dixmont, 
Weston, Benj. Jr. do. Woodbury Mrs. Octavia, Portland, 
*Weston Kev. Daniel, Gray, Woodman Benj. Burlington, 
Weston Mrs. Jane W. Eastport, Woodhull Rey. R. ‘Thomaston, 
Weston Mrs. Ann 8. Bangor, Woedhull Mrs. Sarah F. do. 


Weston Mrs. Sarah, Fryeburg, Woodhull Mrs. Portland. 


The Importance of Moderation in Civil Rulers. 
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A 


SERMON 


DELIVERED BEFORE 


HIS EXCELLENCY EDWARD EVERETT, 


GOVERNOR, 


THE HONORABLE COUNCIL, 


AND 
THE LEGISLATURE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


AT 


THE ANNUAL ELECTION, 


JANUARY 1, 1840. 


BY-JOHN CODMAN, D:D: 


Pastor of the Second Church in Dorchester. 


Boston: 


DUTTON AND WENTWORTH, PRINTERS TO THE STATE. 


Perera 


Commonwealth of Passachusetts. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JAN. 2, 1840. 


Ordered, That Messrs. GREELE, of Boston, 
Prence, of Stoughton, and 
Baxer, of Dorchester, 
be a Committee to present the thanks of the House to the Rev. Joun Covman, D. D. for 
the able and eloquent discourse, delivered by him yesterday, before the Government of the 


Commonwealth, and to request a copy thereof for publication. 


L. 8. CUSHING, Clerk, 


SERMON. 


Philtppians, iv. 5 


LET YOUR MODERATION BE KNOWN UNTO ALL MEN: 
THE LORD IS AT HAND. 


THE service of this occasion is consecrated, and 
rendered venerable, by age. Two centuries have 
marked, with very few exceptions, its annual return. 
It originated in the piety of our ancestors, and, 
from a commendable regard to ancient usage, it has 
been continued, by their posterity, from generation 
to generation. It is grateful to the friends of reli- 
gion and morality to behold their fellow citizens, 
high in office and authority, repairing to the house 
of God to seek wisdom and guidance from on high, 
before they commence the important and responsible 
duties of legislation. This public acknowledgment 
of their dependance upon the uncreated Source of 
wisdom and intelligence is well becoming the de- 
scendants of an ancestry, distinguished for their 
piety and their regard to religious institutions. 
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The fathers of this ancient Commonwealth were 
men of faith and prayer. They laid broad the 
foundations of government in religious principle 
and sacred conformity to God’s everlasting law. 
No people, since the dispersion of ancient Israel, 
were so remarkable for their religious character, 
as the first settlers of Massachusetts. Exiled from 
the land of their fathers, on account of their attach- 
ment to the purity of God’s word and worship, they 
incorporated their religious principles with their 
civil institutions. They undertook no important 
measure—they engaged in no hazardous enter- 
prise—they proceeded to no responsible duty, 
without invoking the presence and blessing of that 
all-wise Being, by whom kings reign, and princes 
decree justice. To his word, also, as the great 
statute book of first and last resort, they, unhesi- 
tatingly, applied for counsel and direction in all 
cases of doubt and difficulty and important bear- 
ing. This deep veneration for the institutions of 
religion, which so clearly stamped the character of 
our pilgrim fathers, has been cherished by their 
posterity, and, I trust, that our civil rulers will 
never cease to pay their annual homage, in the 
house of prayer, to the Creator and Governor of 
the Universe. 
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The present occasion, naturally, invites our at- 
tention to such subjects, as may be pertinent to the 
situation and correspondent duties of an assembled 
legislature. In reflecting upon the peculiarities 
of the times in which we live—upon the tendency 
to excitement, and extremes, and party spirit, by 
which they are confessedly distinguished, I have 
thought that I might perform a service, not alto- 
gether unprofitable nor unacceptable, by inculcat- 
ing upon the respected auditory I am called to 
address, a spirit of moderation in the discharge of 
those important duties upon which they are about 
to enter in their legislative and executive capacity. 

The words of the text form a part of the Apostle 
Paul’s exhortation to the church at Philippi; and 
may, with propriety, be applied to any class or de- 
scription of men. And it, surely, will not be foreign 
from the design of the author of the text, who hath 
directed that supplications, prayers, intercession, 
and giving of thanks be made for all that are in 
authority, that those, sustaining important offices 
of power and trust, should be exhorted to let their 
moderation be known unto all men, and should be re- 
minded of their responsibility, by the solemn and 
impressive consideration, that the Lord is at hand. 

Confining myself, therefore, to the occasion, upon 
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which we have assembled, I shall consider the text, 
in its application to the character, and duties, of 
political men. 

The subject, which I have selected, is one of no 
ordinary delicacy. But, I trust, it may not be 
thought presumptuous, nor stepping aside from his 
vocation, for a minister of the gospel to attempt to 
moderate the zeal of party—to allay the excitement 
existing in the public mind, with regard to agitat- 
ing topics—and to endeavor to recommend that 
firm, yet moderate, course of legislation, which, 
while it shrinks not from duty in the enactment 
and support of wholesome laws, avoids all unne- 
cessary occasions of irritation towards those, who 
may honestly differ, in opinion, on questions of ex- 
pediency. 

It is desirable to have correct and definite views 
of the nature of that moderation, which they, who 
are clothed with authority, and appointed to rule 
over their fellow men, should possess, and to distin- 
guish between a time-serving and timid policy, and 
a calm, dispassionate, fearless and independent 
course of conduct. The moderation, which I would 
commend, is widely different from that extreme 
caution, which avoids committal for fear of giving 
offence. Such a course, although too often adopted 
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by candidates for popular favor, will be regarded, 
with decided disapprobation, by every honest and 
ingenuous mind. The most perfect decision of 
opinion, and the utmost frankness in the avowal of 
it, are not at all inconsistent with the spirit and 
temper, enjoined in the text. 

Equally remote from this ‘spirit, is that cold in- 
difference and political apathy, which can regard, 
without emotion, the changes and revolutions, that 
are continually taking place in the public mind. It 
cannot be expected that such subjects will be view- 
ed, with indifference, especially, by those, who, 
from their official stations, are more particularly 
affected by them. But, the judicious statesman and 
wise legislator, while he carefully watches these 
fluctuations of opinion, and gives to each agitating 
topic, as it presents itself, that attention which it 
deserves, will guard against that exclusive and im- 
moderate devotedness to any one measure, or course 
of measures, that shall blind his vision to every 
thing that is excellent in those, who may differ 
from him in opinion, or that shall tinge, with his 
own peculiar views, the medium, through which 
he regards every other subject. There is such a 
thing as political, as well as religious, fanaticism, 
which consists in a zeal, that is not tempered with 
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knowledge—in a reckless pursuit of an object, 
without regard to consequences, in an attachment 
to party, rather than principle. I need not observe, 
that party spirit, even in a good cause, is danger- 
ous. When influenced by this spirit, men are apt 
to pursue the most desirable and praiseworthy ends, 
by questionable, if not unjustifiable, means. That 
the end justifies the means is a maxim, as unsound 
in politics, as it is in morals. Especially, when 
morals and politics are so blended together, as they 
are in some of the questions, which now agitate the 
public mind, we cannot be too careful in watching 
the motives which actuate our conduct, in guarding 
the frame of our spirits from an undue and danger- 
ous excitement, and in exercising that moderation 
which is never more necessary, than when strong 
and confirmed prejudices are to be overcome, great 
and serious difficulties to be removed, and import- 
ant and benevolent objects to be gained. 

Of the necessity of complying with the ex- 
hortation in the text, we shail be convinced, 
if we consider that we live in an age of excite- 
ment. In no part of the world are the effects 
of excitement more sensibly experienced than in 
our own country. There is, in the American cha- 


racter, if I mistake not, a tendency to extremes. 
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This tendency may be traced to the nature of our 
republican institutions, which, by removing many 
of those restraints, by which older and less liberal 
governments are encumbered, present greater fa- 
cilities for carrying into operation enterprises of a 
political or moral nature. While we, sacredly, 
cherish these institutions, we may not be insensible 
to the dangers arising from their abuse. It cannot 
be denied, that, under a republican government, 
there is reason to apprehend that liberty may de- 
generate into licentiousness, and that objects, in 
themselves praiseworthy and benevolent, may fail 
of their design, by being pressed to a hazardous ex- 
treme. This tendency of our institutions, evident- 
ly, demands a different policy from that, which 
might be necessary under an older and more res- 
tricted form of government, where long abuses and 
confirmed evils, imperiously, call for reformation. 
What would be justifiable and commendable under 
one form of government might be injurious and 
ruinous under another. A government and a coun- 
try like ours, which are, as yet, but in their infan- 
cy, call not for the same radical reform, which the 
corruptions of centuries may have rendered neces- 
sary in the governments of the old world. We 
need, rather, a conservative influence, to restrain 
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that proneness to innovation and change, which is 
the tendency of our times, and our country, and to 
keep pure and inviolate, those great principles of 
civil liberty, and constitutional law, which form the 
basis of our political institutions. 

The evils, to which we are exposed under our pe- 
culiar form of government, arise not from arbitrary 
oppression, nor aristocratic influence. ‘The rich 
have not the power, if they had the inclination, to 
oppress the poor. No one class of society enjoys 
exclusive privileges. The road to emolument and 
fame is alike open to all. We have no established 
hierarchy to monopolize the offices of the church, 
and to trample upon the rights of conscience—no 
other nobility than the nobility of industry and per- 
severance—no royal blood, but such as flows in 
every honest heart. The elective franchise is en- 
joyed by us in its widest extent. We have no rotten 
boroughs to be reformed—no disqualifying acts of 
parliament to be repealed—no restrictions on the 
freedom of the press to be removed—no difficulties 
in the way of universal education to be overcome. 
Our free and happy constitution guarantees to us as 
much liberty as is good for man. It secures to us 
the inestimable blessings of civil and religious free- 


dom. It protects us in the enjoyment of our per- 
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sonal rights, and permits every man to sit under 
his own vine and fig tree, having none to molest 
him or make him afraid. And what more can we 
desire 2? Under what government, even the most 
Utopian that ever entered into the conception of 
political enthusiasm, are to be found greater secu- 
rities for personal freedom—for individual happi- 
ness—for social comfort and for public improve- 
ment, then are the portion of our favored Republic ? 

We will not boast of our happy lot, for boasting 
is as unbecoming in a people, as in individuals, but 
we will be grateful to that Being, who hath ap- 
pointed the bounds of our habitation, by whose 
merciful providence the lines have fallen unto us in 
such pleasant places, and who hath given us such 
a goodly heritage. It is obvious, then, that the 
same reasons do not exist, among us, for that spirit 
of radicalism, which has, sometimes, manifested 
itself in other countries and under other forms of 
government. Happy shall we be as a people, if 
we realize the value of our privileges, and remain 
contented with that degree of liberty which is se- 
cured to us by the constitution. Our danger lies 
in imitating that restless and unquiet spirit, which, 
however necessary and justifiable under other cir- 
cumstances, is out of place under a government of 


equal rights and privileges. 
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While we suitably appreciate the value of our 
free institutions, let us not forget that they are’ 
liable to abuse. Let us, carefully, guard against 
a spirit of reckless agitation, which, for its own 
private and party purposes, would destroy the 
foundations of order and government, and muti- 
late, if not demolish, that beautiful fabric, which 
was-framed by the wisdom and piety of our ven- 
erated ancestors, cemented by the blood of the 
heroes of the revolution, and brought to its pre- 
sent state of unrivalled excellence, by the sage 
counsels, and deliberate judgment of some of the 
wisest and most enlightened statesmen, the world 
ever knew. Nothing is more necessary and desir- 
able in sustaining our invaluable institutions than 
the exercise of the same spirit of moderation, 
which actuated the fathers of the Republic. They 
were men, eminently distinguished for this trait of 
character. While they betrayed no want of cour- 
age and daring, in those times which tried men’s 
souls ; while, in the battle-field, they fought with 
noble intrepidity, for the liberties and independ- 
ence of their country, they manifested, in all their 
discussions and deliberations in the council cham- 
ber, and in the national congress, a remarkable 
degree of wisdom and moderation. May the spirit, 
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which animated their fathers, descend upon their 
children ! 

But I would not be understood to imply, that our 
institutions are so perfect, as to need no im- 
provement, or that there are no alarming evils in 
our community that need correction. The in- 
stitutions of our beloved Commonwealth are, 
I believe, as perfect as those of any govern- 
ment on the earth, and no people have richer 
sources of happiness, and more abundant causes of 
gratitude, than they who live under the shadow of 
its constitution and laws. I do not say that the 
constitution should never be amended, nor that all 
the laws in the statute book are wise and salutary, 
and should never be repealed. Doubtless, such 
amendments and such modifications and repeals 
may sometimes be necessary. But a wise and judi- 
cious legislature will not attempt any essential or 
important changes, without great caution and delib- 
eration. 

That there are alarming evils, in our Common- 
wealth, that need to be corrected, no one can 
doubt, and that the legislature, as guardians of the 
public weal, may do much to restrain the practice 
of iniquity, and to support and encourage the 
friends of good morals, few, if any, will be disposed 
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to question. The cause of Temperance is one, in 
which all the friends of humanity cannot but feel 
the deepest concern. It is a cause, vitally con- 
nected with the best interests of the Common- 
wealth. It is a cause, which, in its advocacy, em- 
braces men of all parties and denominations in 
politics and religion. The interest, which this 
cause has awakened in every part of the Common- 
wealth, has been unusually great and powerful. 
All classes of the community have, in a greater or 
less degree, partaken of the excitement. It will 
not be supposed that the ministers of religion, 
whose duty it is to reason of righteousness, femper- 
ance, and a judgment to come, can have been un- 
concerned spectators of the progress of a reforma- 
tion, so intimately connected with religion and mo- 
rality. Asa body, they have ever, cheerfully, given 
their warm and unwavering support to this philan- 
thropic cause. From their official stations, they 
have seen, perhaps more, than most of their fellow 
citizens, of the misery produced in families and 
neighborhoods, by the practice that was once so 
prevalent, of retailing, in small quantities, the 
means of intoxication. The tears of the broken- 
hearted wife, and the wretchedness of neglected 
children, have affected: their hearts, and have led 
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them to rejoice in any measures that may be, con- 
stitutionally and lawfully, employed, to lessen the 
sources of temptation, and to check a traffic, so 
disastrous in its consequences to the peace and 
happiness of society. Whether the course, pursued 
by recent acts of legislation, is the best calculated 
to effect the desired object, is a question that re- 
mains to be decided. On this subject, it cannot be 
denied, there is a great difference of opinion in the 
community ; a difference of opinion, that is cer- 
tainly entitled to respectful consideration from a 
wise and prudent legislature. Whatever measures 
may be adopted by those, to whom the direction of 
our civil affairs is now to be entrusted, it is earn- 
estly to be desired, that they may be distinguished 
by a spirit of candor, forbearance and moderation. 
I have said that we live in an age of excitement. 
Exciting topics, rapidly and extensively, pervade 
the community. But, in no condition of society, is 
their influence more obvious, than in our halls of 
legislation. The representatives of a people, 
among whom an excitement prevails, will not only 
partake of it in common with their constituents, 
but, as in many cases, they are selected for the 
express purpose of advocating, or opposing, a par- 
ticular course of measures, they may be supposed 
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to be more affected by it than their fellow citizens 
in general. And, when we consider their relative 
situation, and juxtaposition for a considerable pe- 
riod of time, it will not be surprising that the ten- 
dency to excitement should be greatly increased. 
Difference of sentiment will often lead to a warmth 
of debate, which may sometimes become personal, 
and be attended with the most unhappy conse- 
quences. Instances of this kind have not been 
wanting in the highest councils of our land, where 
this excitement has terminated in the effusion of 
human blood. I blush for my country, when I re- 
flect on the instances of Dwelling, that have occurred 
among our public men. They, who are selected 
by their fellow citizens, for the express purpose of 
making their laws, and preserving their liberties, 
should be the Jast to trample on the one, and abuse 
the other. And yet, it cannot be denied, mortify- 
ing as is the acknowledgment, that there is no class 
of men more frequently guilty of this sin, than they 
who fill the highest places of power and trust, who 
legislate for others, and whose example ought to 
give additional weight to their legislation. 

But it is not merely the fact, that we live in an 
age of excitement, which calls for the discharge of 


the duty under consideration. Its importance will 
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appear, if we consider the influence of legislation 
upon the great public interests of the Common- 
wealth. To the legislature, the people look for 
the encouragement of those various objects and en- 
terprises which so intimately affect their prosperity. 
Plans of improvement, by which the resources and 
wealth of the State may be rendered available, and 
increased—the promotion of education, and the 
diffusion of useful knowledge among all classes of 
the community—the facilities, needed by the mer- 
chant, the farmer, the manufacturer, the mechanic, 
and the various professions, for effecting their re- 
spective purposes and designs, will all receive, in 
their turn, the attention of an enlightened legisla- 
ture. With so many interests depending upon 
them, it will be readily acknowledged, that, in no 
class of men, is a spirit of wise and careful deliber- 
ation more necessary, than in a legislative assem- 
bly. Such an assembly, especially a numerous 
one, is in peculiar danger of precipitancy in legis- 
lation. It has not the advantage of the cool, dis- 
passionate reflection of retirement, but is frequently 
called upon to act, with very little notice of the 
subject to be acted upon, and, sometimes, under 
the strong current of an excited public opinion. 
The public good, rather than public opinion, 
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ought to influence the views, and control the actions 
of political men. Whatever may be for the good 
of the people, whose interests they represent, they 
should steadily pursue, although the course they 
adopt may not, at the time, be universally popular. 
It is not unfrequently the case that the doings of a 
legislature may not, at once, commend themselves 
to popular regard, while, at the same time, they 
may be beneficial in their tendency, and, in their 
issue, have a salutary and most important influence 
in promoting the best interests of the people. The 
wise and cautious will look beyond the mere imme- 
diate effects of legislation to its more permanent 
results, and remember that, in the discharge of 
duty, they ought to be governed more by a respect 
to the best interests of the community and the wel- 
fare and happiness of posterity, than by a regard to 
their own immediate influence and standing with 
the public. Popularity is often temporary and 
evanescent ; but what is done, with a sincere regard 
to the good of the people, will survive the contend- 
ing opinions of the public, and remain a standing 
monument of wise and judicious legislation. 

But it is not merely in the suppression of the 
evils that exist in the community, that the legisla- 
ture will exercise a wholesome authority. They 
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will not be slow to encourage all good designs and 
laudable efforts for the promotion of the public 
good—for the increase of useful knowledge—for 
the advancement of the cause of benevolence and 
philanthropy, and for the general happiness and 
welfare of their constituents. Under their fos- 
tering care, the ancient University in this vicinity, 
which has long been the child of their adoption, 
will continue to flourish, and the other literary in- 
stitutions of the State, although of more recent 
origin, I trust, will not be forgotten. 

The ministers of religion have been accustomed, 
on these occasions, to commend to the legislature, 
the interests of education. They ask no endow- 
ments for themselves or their churches ; but the 
cause of good learning is one, which was dear to 
their fathers, and should be dear to their children. 
For this our honored ancestors made suitable pro- 
vision in the early settlement of the country. And 
as the country has increased, and the wants of the 
community multiplied, may it not be expected that 
adequate provision will be made by a wise and 
considerate legislature for the encouragement of 
seminaries of learning, within the bounds of the 


Commonwealth, without distinction of sect or 


party ? 
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It has been a source of great satisfaction to the 
friends of humanity, to witness the attention of the 
legislature directed to the state of our prisons and 
penitentiaries, and the condition of their misguided 
and unhappy inmates. ‘The improvements that 
have been made in prison discipline, within a few 
years, are alike honorable to private benevolence, 
and ‘legislative encouragement. While rulers are 
a terror to evil doers, they may, with consistency, 
so far soften the rigor of the law as to provide 
for the outward condition, and, especially, the 
moral, intellectual, and religious improvement of 
the unhappy convict. The means that have been 
used for these purposes have been so signally suc- 
cessful, as to create a new era in the annals of 
punitive legislation. 

In the discharge of the important and responsi- 
ble duties of their official station, my respected 
hearers, I doubt not, will feel the force of the in- 
junction of the apostle, and let their moderation be 
known unto all men. They will realize the im- 
portance of permanent, rather than temporary and 
occasional legislation, and will be satisfied that a 
few laws, well digested, and adopted with suitable 
deliberation, are better than a larger number of 
statutes, crudely framed, and hastily passed, under 
the exciting influence of party spirit. 
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While I would urge the importance of wise and 
deliberate legislation, in view of its influence upon 
the great public interests of the State, as well as in 
reference to the times of excitement in which we 
live, may I be permitted to say one word in favor 
of the cultivation of a spirit of forbearance and mo- 
deration between the two great political parties, 
into which the inhabitants of the Commonwealth 
are, apparently, so equally divided? I rejoice to 
believe that political party now, is widely different 
from what it was in former days—that it has lost 
much of the asperity, for which it was once distin- 
guished. Whether it is that other subjects have 
absorbed a portion of that rancour and bitterness, 
which were once so manifest in political discus- 
sions, or, whether the points of difference between 
the two great parties, that have so long divided our 
country, are deemed of less magnitude than for- 
merly, or, whether each party has learnt to feel 
more kindly, and to act with more urbanity, than 
in seasons of great political excitement, I will not 
pretend to say. But times appear to be changed, 
in this respect, for the better ; and, instead of the 
high-seasoned political sermons, which I well re- 
member to have heard, on these occasions, in for- 


mer years, a minister of Jesus may now find his 
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more appropriate, and, certainly, more welcome 
sphere, in inculcating upon his hearers the messages 
of that gospel, which breathes peace on earth and 
good will tomen. As an ambassador, then, of the 
Prince of peace, I may be allowed to express the 
hope, that whatever differences of opinion may 
exist in the Commonwealth, a spirit of mutual con- 
descension and forbearance will infuse itself into 
all the deliberations, and pervade all the doings of 
its legislature. 

The solemn and powerful motive to the right 
discharge of the duties, recommended in this dis- 
course, remains to be considered and enforced. 
The Lord is at hand. 

An impression seems to have existed, in the 
minds of some of the primitive Christians, that the 
end of the world was approaching, and that the 
Lord Jesus Christ would soon appear, the second 
time, in the clouds of heaven, with power and 
great glory, when all who were in their graves, 
together with those who were alive at his coming, 
should stand before his judgment-seat, and receive, 
according to the deeds done in the body, whether 
they be good, or whether they be evil. Hence, 
the sacred writers, in enforcing the various duties 
they urge upon mankind, frequently draw their 
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motives from an approaching judgment, and the 
unseen realities of the eternal world. These 
motives, however, ought not to lose any of their 
force, because the apostles might not have been 
made acquainted, by inspiration, with the precise 
time of Christ’s coming to judgment. It is of little 
consequence, so far as the practical effect is con- 
cerned, whether, in the order of time, the day of 
judgment is near or remote. If we believe the 
Scriptures, we know that God has appointed a day, 
in the which he will judge the world by Jesus 
Christ, and, however scoffers may say, where is 
the promise of his coming ? we are assured, that 
the day of the Lord will come, as a thief in the 
night, in the which the heavens shall pass away, 
with a great noise, the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, the earth, also, and the works that 
are therein, shall be burnt up. Well, then, does 
the apostle argue from this assured fact—seeing 
that all these things must be dissolved, what manner 
of persons ought we to be, in all holy conversation and 
godliness ? 

Without perplexing our minds with calculations 
as to the exact period of the duration of the world, 
and the time of the general judgment, which are 
among the secret things, which belong to God, and 
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which he has not thought proper to reveal to us, it 
is sufficient to know, that nothing 1s more uncer- 
tain than human life, and that to every accountable 
being, when he quits this mortal scene, the Lord 
is at hand, to bestow upon him the riches of his 
grace, or to visit him with the reward of his ini- 
quity. 

I am aware that it is difficult to impress upon 
the minds of those, who are associated together 
like the members of a legislature, a sense of per- 
sonal accountability. They are exceedingly apt to 
forget, in the heat of debate—in the bustle of busi- 
ness—in the strife of party—that there is a God, 
who rules in the earth, and who will require of 
his intelligent creatures, an account of their con- 
duct, not only, in the more retired and private 
walks of life, but in those active scenes, and more 
public duties, to which they are called, by the suf- 
frages of their fellow men. In a numerous legis- 
lative assembly there is a sort of feeling of divided 
responsibleness, which tends to weaken, if not de- 
stroy, the paramount sense of personal accounta- 
bility. But, it is the duty of the faithful preacher 
of God’s word, to hold up to civil rulers, the sol- 
emn and awful realities of a future judgment and 


retribution—to remind them, that, although they 
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are like Gods, they shall die as men—that, in the 
grave, there is no distinction of rank or office— 
and, that at the judgment-seat, the doings of every 
individual of our race, in all the various relations 
which he sustained, private, social, and public, 
shall be impartially reviewed—that, to whom much 
is given, of them, much will be required—and, that 
those, who, on earth, were elevated above their 
fellow men—who were appointed to frame and ex- 
ecute their laws, will have to give an account to 
the great Lawgiver of the universe, of the man- 
ner in which they have discharged their official 
duties, and fulfilled their public trusts. 

May you, my respected hearers, enter upon the 
business of legislation under an impressive sense 
of your responsibleness ; and so discharge the im- 
portant duties of your high and conspicuous station, 
as best to secure the testimony of your own con- 
sciences, the welfare and happiness of your con- 
stituents, and the favor and approbation of God. 

While this discourse has been, particularly, ad- 
dressed to the members of the legislature, it is 
capable of a more general application. I need not 
say, that, if a spirit of forbearance and moderation 
is necessary in civil rulers, it is no less so in the 


people, whom they represent. A legislature will, 
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of course, take its complexion from the character 
of the people. How important, then, is it, that the 
people should be influenced by correct principles— 
that they should cultivate a spirit of moderation, 
and not allow the excitement of party to warp their 
judgment, nor the desire to further any cause, 
however good in itself, to betray them into mea- 
sures of questionable propriety, or of hazardous 
adoption. In conducting the different objects of 
reformation, which have, of late, taken such deep 
hold of the public mind, it is of the greatest im- 
portance to avoid those extremes, which, by dis- 
gusting *the sober, and more rational part of the 
community, tend to retard, rather than to advance, 
the cause of true philanthropy. The desired ob- 
ject is far more likely to be gained by a calm, dis- 
creet, and moderate course of conduct, than by 
hasty, violent, and fitful measures, which, in many 
cases, by their reaction, only injure the cause they 
were designed to promote. It is to be hoped, that 
the spirit of moderation, recommended in this dis- 
course, will commend itself to the people of this 
Commonwealth, and, that they will sustain their 
legislature in whatever measures, they, in their wis- 
dom, may adopt for the public good. It is impos- 
sible that the wisest legislature, with the best 
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intentions, should give universal satisfaction. If 
the laws, which they make, are unjust, or unequal, 
or inexpedient, they can be repealed by the same 
authority, by which they were enacted. But, while 
they continue in force, it is the duty of ail good 
citizens to give them their support, to frown on 
every attempt at their evasion, and to sustain those 
who execute them, in the discharge of their duty. 
This is incumbent on them, not only as men, act- 
ing under a sense of moral obligation, but as repub- 
licans, who profess to acknowledge and to submit 
to the will of the majority. The supremacy of the 
law is one of the first, and most important princi- 
ples in every well regulated commonwealth, and, 
under a democratic form of government, where the 
power of legislation resides in the people, there 
can be no excuse for the violation of the laws. 

But the people of Massachusetts, while they are 
reminded of their privileges, and their duty, will, 
I trust, suitably appreciate the one, and faithfully 
discharge the other. May the rich blessings they 
enjoy, long be continued to them by a beneficent 
Providence. Long may they behold, as they do, 
this day, their nobles from themselves, and their 
Governor from the midst of them. May our beloved 
Commonwealth ever be the object of the divine 
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favor! And may the last words of an Italian pa- 
triot be the prayer of each of her sons—LEsio per- 
petua ! 

It has been customary, on these occasions, to 
offer respectful salutations to the different branches 
of the legislature. And it is a usage, of which the 
preacher is most happy to avail himself, as it af- 
fords him the opportunity of enforcing the senti- 
ments he has endeavored to inculcate, by referring 
to the distinguished example of moderation, exhib- 
ited by the honored individual, who has, for several 
successive years, sustained the high and responsi- 
ble office of Chief Magistrate of the Commonwealth. 

The meekness of wisdom, with which your Ex- 
cellency has borne the honors of your exalted sta- 
tion—the calm and dispassionate, and, at the same 
time, firm and dignified, course of conduct, amidst 
agitating topics and conflicting interests, which has 
distinguished your administration—the desire you 
have, uniformly, manifested for the intellectual and 
moral improvement of the community—and the 
patriotic zeal, you have evinced for the prosperity 
of our common country, will never be forgotten by 
a grateful people. The wise and good, of all par- 
ties, will duly appreciate your untiring labors for 
the public weal; and their best wishes and fervent 
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prayers for your personal happiness, will attend 
you, whether you continue to discharge the duties 
of your official station, or retire to the more quiet 
occupations of private life. 

His Honor, the Lieutenant Governor,* the Ex- 
ecutive Council, with the Senate and House of 
Representatives, will accept the congratulations of 
the occasion, and the assurance, that, whatever 
changes may take place in the political character 
of the Commonwealth, as long as they are actuated 
by a spirit of forbearance and moderation, they will 
continue to receive and enjoy the respect and con- 
fidence of all the friends of order and good goy- 
ernment. 

Changes are continually taking place, not only 
in the political, but in the natural world. Times 
and seasons change. The earth has performed 
another of its annual revolutions; and, with the 
return of this anniversary, we are brought to the 
commencement of a new year. What changes may 
take place during the year, upon which we have, 
this day, entered, are known only to Him, who 
seeth the end from the beginning. It is the dic- 

tate of wisdom to prepare for the changes of life. 


* The Lieutenant Governor was not present at the delivery of the Sermon. 
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We shall never all of us meet again, in like cir- 
cumstances, in this house of prayer. In all proba- 
bility, before this year shall close, some of us will 
have closed our career on earth, and have entered 
upon the untried scenes of-eternity. 

In view of the solemnities of*a dying hour, and 
an approaching judgment, let us be careful to 
maintain a conscience, void of offence towards God 
and towards man; and, whether in a private or 
public station, let us endeavor, faithfully, to dis- 
charge our duty, and to let our moderation be known 
unto all men. The Lord is at hand. 
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Hanson, Jury 5, 1831. 
To rue Rey. F. Freeman. 
Dear Sir, B 
T am requested, in behalf of the citizens of Hanson, to tender you 
their thanks, for the able and eloquent Discourse on Rexicious Lizerry, 
by you delivered on the 4th of July, inst. before them, and request the 
favor of a copy for the press. 
I am with due respect, 
your obedient servant, 
NATHANIEL COLLAMORE. 


Priymoutn, Ave. 30, 1831. 
Dear Sir, 


The Discourse delivered in Hanson, on the 4th ult. was first 
preached to my own people in a course of Evening Lectures in 183], 
and was written without the remotest design of publication. Called at 
a late hour to address the good people of Hanson, on the same day that 
an Address on African Colonization was expected from me by the citizens 
of Plymouth, the Discourse on Religious Liberty was delivered without the 
opportunity for revision or amendment. It is now yielded, with much dif- 
fidence, at your request, in behalf of the citizens of Hanson. Parochial and 
other engagements have prevented my attending to the request at an earlier 
date. 

I am, very respectfully, &c. 
Your most obedient, 


F, FREEMAN. 
N. Cottamore, Ese. 


DISCOURSE. 


Newemiau, vi. 6.—¢AND GASHMU SAITH IT.” 


Wuen ‘Nehemiah was engaged in rebuilding 
Jerusalem, he met with constant and violent oppo- 
sition, notwithstanding he was moved to the work 
by the Spirit of God and encouraged by the King of 
Persia. Various kinds of art, threats, and even 
force where it was practicable, were resorted to by 
the multitude of opposers that rose up against the 
people of God and the great work which He had 
directed to be done, to weaken their hands, and 
discourage their hearts, and hinder the work. 

At the first, the opposers affected to treat the 
work of the Lord in which Nehemiah and his asso- 
ciates were engaged, with contempt. As is written, 
‘“<'They laughed us to scorn and despised us.” 

When affected contempt and derision would not 
avail, their opposers threatened ; ‘What is this thing 
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which ye do? ”—and represented their pious devo- 
tedness to the service of God according to his com- 
mand, as rebellion against the King. 

But this people were neither moved by derision, 
nor intimidated by threats. Other means must be 
employed. And amongst those means was this :— 
Sanballat and others associated with him in desires 
and _efforts to defeat the pious duty and work of God - 
in which Nehemiah was engaged, sent to him a 
request disguised under the mask of friendship, hop- 
ing thereby to divert him from the work and effect 
his ruin. Nehemiah, aware of their feeling and 
design, wisely declined their invitation, saying “I 
am doing a great work, so that I cannot come down: 
why should the work cease, whilst I leave it, and 
come down to you?” 

This manceuvre failing, Sanballat and his party 
were anxious, they professed, to take hold and build 
with them. All at once, even they were desirous of 
buildmg the walls of Jerusalem. But they had still 
the same unfriendly design in view. ‘The people of 
God continued at their post of duty, and were neither 
turned aside, nor did they stop to engage in any 
thing that should retard the work. 

Four attempts were made after this manner, and 
still the people were not to be prevented from obedi- 
ence to God’s command. 

Then, sent Sanballat, in like manner, the fifth 
time, with an open letter in the hand of the messen- 
ger; wherein was written that it was REPORTED— 
that Nehemiah and those who, with him, were for 
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rebuilding Jerusalem, had some dangerous conspiracy 
against the State in view. “It is reported among 
the heathen, anp Gasumu sairu 11.” 

Having got up this report, and backing it with the 
declaration ‘“ GASHMU SAITH IT, ”_(and who Gash- 
mu was, nobody can tell,)—having got up this re- 
port, the next thing was to give it circulation. And 
if it could be spread abroad extensively, and be gen- 
erally believed among the great mass of the people, 
that Nehemiah and his friends were aiming at the 
subversion of the liberties of the people; then, San- 
ballat and his party might confidently expect to suc- 
ceed in putting down this ‘spirit of religious zeal 
and enthusiasm.’ ‘Their misrepresentations would 
prejudice the public mind, weaken the hands of the 
pious Jews and finally work the overthrow of the 
cause of God! 

They also charged Nehemiah with having appoint- 
ed prophets, or preachers, ‘‘to preach (of himself) at 
Jerusalem, saying, There is a King in Judah.” 

All this Nehemiah well understood; and keeping 
his eye on their purpose, conscious of his own inno- 
cency and that the cause in which he engaged was 
the cause of God; and now more than ever satisfied 
of this by the means used by the enemy to oppose 
this cause,—he simply, in the spirit of firmness, but 
of meekness, denied the charge, reproved their guilt 
and shame in resorting to such unworthy measures, 
and professed his continued attachment to the cause 
of God, and his trust in Him. ‘There are no such 
things done as thou sayest ; but thou feignest them 
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out of thine own heart.” ‘ Now therefore, O God, 
strengthen my hands.” 

The subject proposed for this occasion, agreeably 
to previous notice, is 

Retieious Liperry. 
And I have chosen the words which you have heard, 
for my text, because they help, as I conceive, to 
illustrate appropriately and forcibly the manner in 
which, in this free country, RELIGIOUS LIBERTY has 
been, and still is generally and most effectually 
assailed. 

There are, in this happy land, no inquisitorial 
dungeons; no Smithfield fires; no law which can 
authorise any one to lord it over another’s conscience. 
But there are ways, notwithstanding, in which reli- 
gious liberty may be, and often is assailed. And 
the means which are most effectual, and therefore 
oftenest employed, are referred to in our text: 
‘GasHmu SAITH IT.” In other words, the means 
most frequently and effectually employed are MisREP- 
RESENYATION, associated with sneers, scoffs, ridicule, 
appeals to the selfish and unhallowed passions, and a 
determination to put down (whether in business, in 
civil life, or in the enjoyment of those kind and 
amiable feelings that should ever distinguish a civi- 
lized and enlightened community) whoever has 
the mental independence that dares to think for it- 
self; that sense of honour and mental right that 
scorns to be a slave; and that firm religious princi- 
ple that says with Peter and John, “ Whether it be 
right in the sight of God, to hearken unto (man) 
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more than unto God, judge yes” and which cher- 
ishes the feeling of Moses, “choosing rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God, than enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season; esteeming the 
reproach of Christ, greater riches than the treasures 
of Egypt.” 

“There are,” (to use the language of another, 
however the Rey. Dr. Channing might have intend- 
ed it,) ‘“‘ There are chains not made of iron, which 
eat more deeply into the soul. An espionage of 
bigotry may as effectually close our lips and chill 
our hearts, as an armed and hundred-eyed police. 
There are countless ways by which men, in a free 
country, may encroach on their neighbours’ rights.” 
And ‘in religion the instrument is ready made, and 
always at hand.” 

When I speak of religious liberty, I mean the 
thing itself and not merely the name. And in all 
that I may say in support of religious liberty, I wish 
to have it distinctly understood that I have religious 
- liberty itself solely in view. «I have no reference to 

party. My remarks are not designed to apply to 
any man, or set of men, in particular; to any denom- 
ination or distinctive name in particular: but are 
designed to apply wherever they may apply. The 
true religious liberty for which I would contend is 
the unalienable right, not of one sect, or of a few 
sects, but the unalienable right of mMaNKIND of every 
name and belief. And all that is opposed to this 
true religious liberty, Ligticice coe found, I do most 
heartily condemn. 
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I have the happiness, however, of believing and 
am well convinced, that the sentiments which I shall 
present, are the sentiments of the very numerous and 
respectable portion of the orthodox community in 
these United States, with whom I have the honour 
to be associated in my religious views and in chris- 
tian fellowship. True, there may be anomalies in 
every community; especially in one so vast. And 
in what body are there not found individuals whose 
views and feelings it would be most unrighteous. to 
charge upon that whole community after whose 
name they are pleased to call themselves? Who, 
because the perpetrators of the Salem tragedy were 
inhabitants of Essex County, would think of charg- 
ing the respectable mhabitants of that County, 
therefore, with the feelings which prompted that 
deed of darkness and with a participation in its guilt ? 
Who, because there may yet be found tipplers in 
this place, (I say may yet be found, for this respected 
and favored community may not be able to boast an 
exemption which none of our towns are yet able 
to boast,) will feel justified in accusing this highly 
respectable town with being a community of tip- 
plers? Because some will persist in their shame, 
and have always on board a few gills of the waters 
of death, so that we can hardly pass them without 
inhaling the noxious effluvia which impregnates their 
every breath, and exudes from every pore, and pol- 
lutes the very air; it does not therefore follow that 
we are all “ particeps criminis”—partakers in the 
crime. No community would acknowledge the 
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justice of a decision upon such principles; for then 
every community upon earth would find the verdict 
recorded against them. No denomination or reli- 
gious society would be willing thus to be made 
answerable for the offences of its vagrants and ex- 
crescences. No family of any considerable extent 
would be pleased with the establishment of such a 
standard. 

Let it not be supposed then, although individuals 
in many denominations may fall under rebuke as 
violators of religious liberty, that your Speaker sup- 
poses therefore that every denomination to which 
they may happen to belong are thus chargeable ; 
nor although among some denominations, especially 
in some places, the instances may be very common, 
—nay, the infrmgement of religious liberty a general 
thing,—that he therefore supposes there are no indi- 
viduals even there of an opposite spirit. 

After these preliminaries, I trust that the remarks 
which I shall offer will not be misunderstood, 


WHAT THEN 18S TRUE Reticious Liserty ? 


I will humbly attempt to answer the question ; 
and I have no apprehension but that the views which 
I shall present on this subject will commend them- 
selves to the conscience of every rational man. 


First,—lI would say, Reticious LIBERTY Is THE 
UNMOLESTED RIGHT OF A SPIRIT OF FREE ENQUIRY. 
No enquiry can be presented to the consideration 
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of the mind of man, of more vital importance to inis 
everlasting interests, than that question in religion, 
«What is truth?” Enquiry and discussion should 
be free as air. The mind should be laid under no 
restraint whatever. Not that we mean that no 
efforts should be made to obtain light and to dissem- 
inate truth. Light may be poured into the mind, 
and we should be ready to receive it. We should 
read and hear and investigate. And open to convic- 
tion by truth ourselves, we may seek in all proper 
ways to convince others; to reclaim the erring, to 
enlighten the ignorant, and to enlighten the enlight- 
ened, if we please, for truth is all-important. But 
all this should be by means that neither degrade and 
enslave ourselves, nor bring into bondage the minds 
of others. Let evidence be presented: but let the 
mind make up its own verdict. Let the opinion it 
shall form, be its own opinion. | 

True, a man may enjoy this religious freedom so 
far as relates to the influence of others, and yet may 
hold himself in bondage. He may do it by refusing, 
or neglecting to exercise this sacred and unalien- 
able right of free-enquiry. ‘O,” said one, (permit 
me, by fact, to illustrate this remark,) “« J have made 
up my mind long ago. I have read all about these 
things. Nothing new can be told me.” That individ- 
ual called himself I will not say what he called 
himself. Nor do I mention the fact because he was 
what he was in sentiment; for there may be just 
such cases among those of the opposite sentiment. 
T mention it, as I said, to illustrate my previous re- 
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mark.—This individual would fain be thought a 
very knowing man. And so he was—very passable 
in matters of worldly concern, and well-read in all 
the novels of the day. But his Bible he knew but 
very little about. And he could not tell, if it were 
the salvation of his soul he could not tell his own 
religious views. He could not tell what is Unitari- 
anism—he could not tell what is Calvinism, although 
he was always ready to sneer at every thing called by 
that name. He could state nothing correctly about 
any zsm that he believed, or that he condemned. 
As ignorant in these matters as the child of yester- 
day, and yet swelling most complacently at the 
thought of his own superior light, and, like the 
mole, still burrowing in the earth, blind, blind, per- 
fectly blind, he held himself in the most disgraceful 
mental bondage ! 

And here permit me to say, thus I do believe 
there are many, very many, who are bitterly opposed 
to OrTHODOxY, and yet know not what it is, and 
withhold themselves from a spirit of free-enquiry. 

I have been mortified, as well as exceedingly dis- 
appointed, to find how extensively an utter ignorance 
prevails in respect to that faith which was the. faith 
of our Fathers; while at the same time, that faith 
is so incessantly and bitterly opposed and spoken 
against. And yet such persons talk of ‘ liberal 
views,’ and, it may be have learned to pronounce 
the words ‘free enquiry,’ notwithstanding they shut 
out every ray of light that might possibly ester their 
minds. And are there those of various and opposing 
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sentiments to whom these remarks may apply >— 
let them apply. 

To enjoy true religious liberty, a man must neither 
be enslaved, nor enslave himself; but honestly, fear- 
lessly, solicitously enquire,“ What is truth?” En- 
quiry and discussion, | have said,‘must be free as air. 
And wherever an attempt is made to suppress free 
enquiry, whether it be by misrepresentation, by 
frowns, by ridicule, by flatteries, or by exciting to 
unworthy motives, there—let it be among what 
people it may—there is an attempt upon one’s reli- 
gious liberty. And if we ourselves suppress free- 
enquiry in our own minds, the greater our shame. 

I do not say, nor do I suppose that it is our duty 
always to be agitating every subject in Theology, as if 
the mind could never be settled. But it becomes us 
to have investigated the fundamentals of our religious 
faith as for eternity, and to be established in the 
truth. It becomes us surely to know what we be- 
lieve, and to have good reasons for our belief; and 
to know what we reject and oppose, and to have 
good reasons for so doing. It becomes us to have 
some better reason for our faith, at least, than 
“GASHMU SAITH IT;” and some surer ground on 
which to charge those who differ from us, than, 
‘‘GasHmu saiTH IT.” And yet, on no better foun- 
dation than this, do thousands rest all their belief, 
and here also find a plea for all their unbelief. 

I would say, aay 


2, Rexicious Liserty 18 THE FREEDOM OF 
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CHOICE IN OUR RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 

No man is to be called “ Master” in this matter. 
And consequently, none are to “lord it” over the 
conscience, by obliging us to fall in with, or to ac- 
quiesce in their opinions. 

That mind whose views are “ passively formed by 
outward circumstances,” not daring to follow the 
convictions of conscience, but cowering to the opin- 
ions of others, and subscribing to, or submitting to 
the creed of another, without examination and con- 
viction, is a mind enslaved indeed. And he who 
designedly exerts over the mind of any man any 
other influence than that of moral suasion, is charge- 
able with an infringement of that man’s religious 
liberty. And yet, how many, even of those who do 
in some degree investigate, have not the moral 
courage, to follow the dictates of conscience, the 
teachings of the word of God, and the leading of 
the Spirit;° but are completely under the influence 
of the fear of the frown or the sneers, or under the 
influence of the desire of the good will of those to 
whom they make themselves subservient. ‘They 
sell their religious liberty, their mind, their con- 
science, or rather offer it in sacrifice to propitiate 
the smiles of religious intolerance ! 

True: it may be that they who are masters of 
the consciences of these, exclaim against creeds ; 
and profess that they themselves have none. But 
ir 1s Nor so. Any solemn profession of principles 
or opinion is a creed. Any religious sentiments, 
whatever, believed, are the creed of him who so be- 
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lieves. It matters not whether that creed be written 
on paper, or written only on the heart; whether it 
consist of one article, or ten or fifty. Every man 
who believes any thing in religion has a creed; and 
he who has no creed, has no belief. And it has 
been justly said, ‘‘a creed in, the head or in the 
heart, is as influential as a creed on paper, and may 
be acted upon with as much zeal and perseverance” 
as any other. The hue and cry that is raised 
against creeds, is one of the many attempts upon 
our liberty. It is one of the many attempts that 
are made to destroy the religious liberty of those 
who dare to think and believe for themselves, guided 
by reason, and conscience and the word and Spirit 
of God, and who will not give up this sacred right 
to float upon the tide of popular errour. 

Creeps! they have been well denominated “The 
indispensable elements of free enquiry ”—the ‘ mo- 
ral landmarks between truth and errour.” There 
is, and there can be no enquiry in religion which 
has not reference to a creed, or which does not go 
to the formation of a creed. What child does not 
see that the result of free enquiry (which is some- 
thing believed) is itsel/fa creed, necessarily, whether 
written on paper, or written on fleshly tables of the 
heart? Nor is this position correct only in religion. 
Where is the Statesman without a political creed ? 
Where is the Judge without legal principles? 
Where is the civilized nation without some consti- 
tution or bill of rights? And we may with propri- 
ety ask, Where is the candour, the honourable 
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feelmg, the republicanism, the christian spirit 5 
or where, in one word, is a solitary principle or 
feeling consistent with religious liberty, in any sect, 
community, or individuals who reproach and con- 
demn others for the exercise ‘of that liberty which 
belongs to all; aye, that very liberty which they 
themselves practise! 

Whose rights are encroached by creeds? Not the 
rights of those who do not subscribe to them? They 
are forced upon none. And they are open surely 
to the assent of those whose views they express. 
The summary of one’s religious belief, why should 
they be concealed? Are they written? It is hon- 
ourable to the openness and candor of those who 
embrace them. ‘The honest, public avowal of reli- 
gious opinion, they are then open for examination 
by all. If erroneous, the errour may be shewn; if 
in accordance with truth, their correctness may be 
the more easily discovered, by means of the supe- 
riour facilities afforded by a written statement for 
deliberate investigation and comparison with the 
word of God. 

Is it said, ‘But we want no creed—the Bible is 
to be our guide?’ I answer, the Bisxe ts our guide. 
It is an article in the creed of the churches of our 
Fathers, that ‘the Bible is our only perfect rule of 
faith and practice.’ We go to the Bible té see what 
the Bible teaches. And what we think it teaches, 
is our belief—our creep; whether we are not 
ashamed or unwilling ingenuously to commit it to 
writing, or for some cause choose that it should not 
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be written. Do you who object to creeds, go to 
the Bible to know what it teaches ’—and do you 
conclude that it teaches that all will finally be saved ? 
or that our Lorp Jesus Curist was.a mere man, 
or, at most, a divine being and not the very Gop? 
And further, do you conclude that you fmd in the 
Bible those doctrines which are usually associated 
with these I have named ?—That, then, as your 
Creed. You may write it, if you please; or you 
may not write it: still, that is your cREED—and, 
moreover, in your religious books and_ periodicals, 
that creed is fully stated and published. It is incul- 
cated with becoming diligence and zeal, and advo- 
cated with the best ability of which its more pro- 
minent supporters are masters. And to exclaim 
against creeds, as many do, under these circum- 
stances, is unworthy of honourable men. Nay, the 
hue and cry against creeds is irrational, as well as 
directly aimed against religious liberty, as much so 
as the hackneyed theme of the “ Union of Church 
and State, ’’* and the thousand other kindred, ridic- 


*The PHitanTHRopisT, an Unitarian semi-monthly publication, has the 
following candid and pertinent remarks to those of its own order, in regard 
to the ery of Church and State: 


“The constant ery of ‘ Church and State,” will do harm to the Liberal 
party. The ery will ere long cease to alarm; and then, if there be a party 
in favor of a union of church and state, they may move on unmolested, at 
least, regardless of all our solemn warnings, and strong appeals to the public. 
We but betray our folly, or our love of fault-finding, when we keep eternally 
harping upon ‘the dangerous movements of the orthodox.’—We make these 
remarks because we deem them called for.—There is need of caution in our 
charges upon any class of people. Charges of the appalling nature of those 
which are made against the orthodox should not be thoughtlessly uttered, 
nor repeated on slight evidence. We gain nothing when we accuse our 
neighbor of that of which he is not guilty ; we gain nothing when we charge 
him with crimes which cannot be proved; we gain nothing by vague dec- 
Jamation and continual accusation,” 
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ulous, pitiable inventions, all supported by evidence 
no better than that we have named, ‘“ Gasumu 
SAITH IT.” 


This leads me to say 


3. Religious Liberty implies not only free en- 
quiry and entire freedom of choice in our religious 
views, but—THE FREE AND CANDID EXPRESSION OF 
THOSE VIEWS. 

What would be the liberty of thinking and of be- 
lieving, if after this, we are so in bondage that we 
cannot speak or act? What signifies it that we live 
in a free country, and hear much said of freedom, 
even of religious freedom, if we may not declare our 
trust in God, our views of His character, our views 
of the doctrines and precepts of His word, without 
subjecting ourselves, not only to the jeers and revil- 
ings of the debased, but to every unamiable feeling 
shewn by those who profess respectability and would 
fain be considered liberal? We are authorized to 
maltreat no one for the honest expression of his 
views. He is none the less our fellow-citizen and 
neighbour, possessing equal rights with ourselves and 
entitled to the same urbane and respectful treatment, 
whether he be a Christian or a Jew, a Turk or a 
Pagan—whether a Catholic, an Episcopalian, a Bap- 
tist, a Methodist, an Universalist, a Presbyterian, 
an Independant, or a Congregationalist—whether 
Trinitarian, or Unitarian, or Nothingarian. And all 
disrespectful treatment arising from such a cause, 
whatever that treatment be, whether simply hard 
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looks, or public or private slights, menaces, scoffs, 
ridicule, misrepresentation, impeachment of motives 
without cause, or whatever else that is discourteous, 
is the expression of a feeling which is diametrically 
opposed to true religious liberty, and is the offspring 
of a little, a very contracted mind. 

Again, 


4 Rexicious Lrserty implies also THE FREE- 
DOM OF FOLLOWING THE DICTATES OF CONSCIENCE, 
CHOOSING ONE’S OWN MODE OF WORSHIP, ONE’S 
OWN PLACE OF WORSHIP, AND ONE’S OWN RELI- 
GIOUS TEACHER. 

It was for this religious liberty that our Fathers 
came to this land. And if we may, in any manner, 
be deprived of it, we are deprived of that fair inher- 
itance for which our Fathers toiled and which they 
have bequeathed us. And yet, is it not true, that 
these religious rights are infringed in too many, in 
numerous mstances -—Even when the influences of 
the Holy Ghost are shed down, convincing “ of sin, 
of righteousness, and of a judgment to come,” and 
converts to the cross of Christ are multiplied ; espe- 
cially if here and there are those who were once like 
the man of Tarsus, and from whose eyes the scales 
are now fallen, and of whom it may be said “ but ye 
are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 
our God,” and who with their present views and 
feelings, old things having passed away and all 
things become new, cannot conscientiously coun- 
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tenance what they believe to be ‘another Gos- 
pel,” and therefore go and worship where they are 
fed with ‘the sincere milk of the word—that (they) 
may grow thereby ;”” when other efforts are unayail- 
ing to deter them from their purpose and to fasten 
upon them their former blindness, how many enven- 
omed darts are thrown! How unsparingly are the 
motives impugned! What a difference at once in the 
conduct of many, and the treatment received from 
them! How cold—how distant! Why, neighbours 
and friends are hardly known; or are only known 
to be taught that those who would bind their con- 
sciences mean that they shall know how disagreeable 
they themselves can be! And why is it? Ah! the 
difficulty is, there is not a feeling which allows true 
religious liberty.* 
Different, very different are the feelings that 
should influence us. I know not that I can better 
express what the feelings which become us are, than 


*On this subject it is painful to speak; but it has been remarked, and 
it is believed truly, ‘There are men who think themselves respectable and 
would be accounted gentlemen, [who] hold the religious inmates of their 
houses in a state of bondage and of fear. Their wives and daughters have 
little more freedom on that great subject which, of all others, lies nearest to 
their hearts, than though they were the inmates of a Turkish harem.” And 
it seems that professedly liberal men recommend and inculcate the duty of 
this mode of treatment. In a certain tract by the Rev. Jonathan Farr, a 
clergyman whose tract “on Revivals” written for the American Unitarian 
Association, is extensively known, is this remarkable sentence designed to 
prevent an attendance on the religious exercises of protracted meetings: 
*¢ Keep at home,” says Mr. Farr, “and (( keep those under your authority at 
home also.””—This, surely, is religious liberty with a witness! [[>“‘ Keep 
at home, and keep those under yourauthority at home also.’’—And this is the 
boasted spirit of ‘free-enquiry !’ 

The views and feelings of the author of this discourse, and he believes 
the sentiments of the orthodox generally, are well expressed in the follow- 
ing passage taken from the “ Spirit of the Pilgrims: ” 

“Calvinists as we are, and sensible as we are of the danger of erroneous 
teaching on religious subjects, the advice which we should give to those 
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by relating an anecdote which I have somewhere 
read of a distinguished English Prelate—a man of 
true liberality—one who would enjoy religious lib- 
erty himself and would grant the same to others. 
He had observed among his hearers for some time 
a remarkably attentive hearer, He was a poor 
man, and the Bishop had occasionally made him 
some trifling presents. But after a while, he was 
missing from the meeting. Falling in with him in 
some of his walks, the Bishop said, ‘““My friend how 
is it that I do not see you of late in your place as 
usual ?”? The man with some hesitation replied, 
“T hope, Sir, you will not be offended: but to tell 
you the truth, I went the other day to hear the 
Methodists ; and I understood their plain words so 
much better, that I have attended there ever since.” 
The Bishop put his hand in his pocket, and gave the 
man a guinea, with words to this effect; ‘God 


under our influence in regard to the subject here discussed, would be di- 
tectly the opposite of that given by Mr. Farr. We would say explicitly 
to the Evangelical Christian householder, if you have a wife who is consci- 
entiously a Unitarian or a Universalist, and who wishes to worship with 
either of these denominations; by all means let her go. And not only let 
her go, but aid her to go; furnish her with a seat; and treat her with the 
same kindness when she returns, as though she had worshipped at your 
own meeting. The danger of atteading such places of worship is indeed 
great, but the responsibility in this case is hers, not yours, and, forcibly to 
restrain her would only be to increase the evil. And if you "have chil- 
dren of sufficient age and capacity to form an enlightened opinion on reli- 
gious subjects, who after all your instructions are seriously and conscien- 
tiously inclined to attend a different place of worship from¥yourself, we 
would give the same advice in respect to them. By no means constrain 
them, And if this is not Christian liberty, then we will consent to take 


lessons from those who say to their readers, “Keep at home, and keep those 
under your authority at home also.” 


If there are those among the orthodox, or among any other"class of the 
community, whose views of religious liberty are adverse to the preceding 
extract, be they many or few, their views are opposed to and endanger true 


religious liberty ; and with such views the author has no fellowship. 
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bless you! and go, my dear Sir, by all means, 
where you can receive the greatest profit to your 
soul.”——Here was the true spirit of freedom; the 
spirit of true liberality. 

But this putting down of free enquiry, and free- 
dom of choice in our religious views, and the free 
and candid expression of them, and, above all, the 
freedom of following the dictates of a free con- 
science, choosing one’s own mode of worship, one’s 
own meeting, and the preaching that is most con- 
genial to one’s own conviction of duty, feeling that 
our accountability is to Gop, and to Him only,—I 
Say, this putting down, or the attempt to put down 
perfect liberty—whether the attempt be made by 
menaces, by the withdrawing of business, by sneers, 
by derision, by misrepresentation, or by any discour- 
teous treatment whatever, is the vertest TYRANNY! 
tyranny over a man’s conscience / tyranny over his 
religious rights!! tyranny over his soul’s eternal 
interests!!! 

And, O tell me not of ‘freedom,’ where these 
chains are thrown around the soul. ‘Tell me not of 
‘liberality,’ where a penalty is inflicted for daring to 
maintain the spirit of free enquiry—and that penalty 
the frowns, the jeers, the scoffs and aspersions of 
INTOLERANCE! Tell me not of an ‘ enlightened age,’ 
where Bigotry disowns her name, then casts it upon 
others, and raves and talks of ‘ Church and State,’ 
while the idea of such union is in her own mind 
only ; and of ‘dungeons,’ while she herself has all 
the instruments of torture in her own hand, ready to 
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seize the man who dares to think and to act for him- 
self, unless he wear the livery of her own sect, or 
speak the “shibboleth” of her own party. 

Once more, 


5. Religious Liberty implies THE RIGHT OF DE- 
PENDING OUR VIEWS OF TRUTH BY ARGUMENT, 
(whether by the pen, or viva voce); AND OF EX- 
VENDING THOSE VIEWS BY MORAL SUASION. 

By moral suasion I would be understood to refer to 
all those means which are employed by any denomi- 
nation to illustrate, defend and impress what they 
conceive is truth, whether by preaching, by conver- 
sation, by publications from the press, by religious 
ordinances, by prayer, or by example. 

When, however, by any of these means the morals 
of the young and heedless are endangered, or the 
passions of the profligate are inflamed, and the vir- 
tuous are scandalized ; whenever abused to the pur- 
poses of misrepresentation or personal invective ; 
whenever employed with the design to injure indi- 
viduals, or societies, or denominations, rather than 
honestly to promote the cause ef truth; then reli- 
gious liberty has degenerated to licentiousness. 
And that people, or those individuals whose views 
cannot be defended, or made to commend themselves 
to others, without the help of such means, have 
abundant occasion to hide their heads in confusion 
and disgrace.* 


There is a feeling indulged by some in respect. to free-enquiry, and even 
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I by no means suppose that it is unimportant what 
a man believes, or that it is to be none of our con- 
cern. QO far, very, very far from it. Friendship, 
christian love, good will to men, forbids such a 
thought. We must answer to God for all that we 
believe and for all that we disbelieve. But no sen- 
timents, correct or incorrect, that are not against the 
peace of society are to be extended or suppressed by 
any other means than moral suasion. 

What is the difference, whether you seek to ex- 
tend your party and pull down other denominations 
by the fear whether of civil disfranchisement, loss of 
business, loss of caste, (yes, loss of caste, among a 
christian people, just as among the Burmans!) invec- 
tives, bitter sarcasms, uncivil treatment, frowns, 
unneighbourly and unfriendly coldness and distance 
and reserve, or by the fear of chains and dungeons 


in respect to civil liberty which merits the disapprobation and frown of eve- 
ry honorable man. They seem to claim for themselves a religious liberty 
“exempt from intellectual collision and emancipated from the supervision 
of public sentiment.” And against every attempt of others who would en- 
quire “ What is truth ?” or feel it to be their duty to expose what they be- 
lieve to be errour, they raise the ery of abuse, intolerance, and persecution. 
If such as differ from them exercise the privilege which they themselves 
exercise, and have a right to exercise, their motives are at once impugned, 
their character is assailed, and the whole is made a personal affair! This 
cry of persecution is itself the bitterest persecution. This charge of intole- 
rance is the very hand of intolerance itself, stretched forth with unrelenting 
grasp. And that cause which cannot be supported without resorting to the 
ery of bigotry, intolerance, abuse or persecution, and whose advocates are 
often heard charging these upon those who dare manfully, honourably, 
openly, to meet them, or their leaders in controversy, we may depend on it, 
is a bad cause. They who have plain truth (veritas non simulata) on their 
side, have no occasion to exhibit or to cherish such a spirit. “Magna est 
veritas.’’ They whose sentiments must not pass the ordeal of investigation 
and criticism, claim for themselves a freedom which they may hope to find 
only by seeking a shelter under the Papal throne. ’ : 
Allied to. and generally the fruit of a spirit of this kind is that illiberality 
and envy so often exhibited on public occasions, perchance one’s own party 
is not most prominent, although the object be one of mutual and universal 


interest. 
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and torture? There are ways of tyrannizing over 
one’s religious liberty, beside the fear of the sword, 
the rack and the faggot. And those ways, I fear, 
are constantly resorted to in too many instances, 
where there is a loud ery for liberty. 

Shame, shame on the man who seeks the advance- 
ment of his religious views by such means! Shame, 
shame on the man who would by such means hinder 
any one from following the dictates of conscience, 
or resent his doing so, by treating him with any less 
respect than if his faith were our own. 


And now did time permit, I would like to speak 
of religious liberty in a still higher sense—in the ex- 
tended meaning of the Gospel of Christ. 

I would then set it forth as a freedom from sin; 
knowing no fear so much as the fear of doing wrong. 

1 would point you to him who is become “a new 
creature,” “in Christ Jesus;” and being “born 
again’ is, by the grace of God, pressing forward 
day by day in that narrow path that leads to heaven, 
resisting and overcoming the temptations of the 
world, the flesh and the devil. I would try to de- 
scribe something of that liberty wherewith Curistr 
MAKETH US FREE, and without which we are in 
bondage, although free in all things else. 

But my object has been to speak of religious lib- 
erty, on this occasion, in more general terms, pre- 
senting the simple outlines and first principles of 
religious liberty, such as I think cannot but com- 
mend themselves to the bosom of every truly honor- 
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able man whatever may be his religious views wheth- 
er those views be founded in truth, or in errour ; 
and not only to the bosom of every truly honourable 
man, but to the conscience of every sober and ra- 
tional man. 


I will bring the subject to a close with a few 
brief remarks. And 


1. Would you enjoy crvit freedom, maintain 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

Civil, or political liberty is of little worth, except 
as it springs from, or is associated with a true reli- 
gious liberty. What does it avail that I am under 
the iron hand of no foreign power, and that I am 
permitted undisturbed possession of my earthly 
substance by those around me, if, at the same time, 
my mind is enslaved, my conscience bound, and in 
the concerns of my best, and dearest, and eternal in- 
terests, I must be controlled whether by the many 
or the few? 

Religious liberty has ever paved the way for civil 
liberty ; and if our religious liberty be once destroy- 
ed, our civil liberty will be of very little worth. 
What blessings untold and unspeakable were diffused 
abroad in the earth as the consequence of the Re- 
formation? The conflict, as all know who know 
any thing of history, was first for religious liberty. 
And in this struggle and its triumphs, how followed 
the increase of knowledge, the invigoration of intel- 
lect, the extension of sound moral principle, the de- 
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velopement of decision of character, ‘“ energy of ac- 
tion, unyielding endurance, untiring perseverance,” 
until civil liberty succeeded as a consequence. And 
from that moment that Calvin, and Luther, and 
Zuingle, and Melancthon began that great work, 
“the principles of the Reformation have been devel- 
oping their power, gradually undermining the thrones 
of Europe, and infusing into the people” a desire 
for self-government and “a spirit of free enquiry.” 
And let it be remembered by such as are hostile 
to the religious liberty of those who still maintain 
the faith of our Fathers, that those noble spirits who 
first gave the impulse to civil liberty in Europe were 
Calvinists. The doctrines of the Bible as main- 
tained by John Calvin, be it remembered, were the 
doctrines of the Reformation.* The tendency of 
these doctrines has never been to the subversion, 
but to the building up of liberty, civil and religious. 
That little band who retired to Holland for the sake 
of liberty, and then crossed the Atlantic and laid on 
these shores the foundation of the Church, and of 
this great Republic, were Calvinists. And they who 
were the actors and chief agents in our struggle to 
shake off the oppressive yoke of Britain were Cal- 
vinists. And I hazard nothing in saying that so far 
from those sentiments having the remotest tendency 
to an infringement of our liberties by a union of 
Church and State, or in any other way, they are 


““Luther was a Calvinist so far as acccordance with Calvin’s principles 
could make him s0, as will be seen on reference, to the writings of Luther 
and the tenets of the Lutheran Church.”—Dr. Beecher. 
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diametrically opposed to it. The genius of our 
religion inspires a different, a very different feeling. 
And never, never did I hear a sentiment advanced 
on this subject, which did not authorize me to be- 
lieve that the foremost to put down such an attempt 
would be found to be those who are charged, as 
was Nehemiah, “It is reported among the heathen, 
that thou and the Jews think to rebel; and Gasumu 
SAITH ATs” 

If our civil and religious liberties are ever over- 
thrown, it will be—not by those who are every 
where spoken against, and who are held up as the 
unsparing theme of reproach and misrepresentation 
in the fashionable party, in the pulpit, in disgraceful 
publications, at the corners of the streets, in bar- 
rooms, in grog-shops and gaming houses; (for 
against this faith, the more respectable and the dis- 
organizer and profligate make common cause ;) but 
it will be from another source.* _ From what source, 
I need not,-and therefore will not undertake to say. 
But this | may say,—where our liberties are already 
infringed by repeated and causeless aspersions and 


*The reader has seen in a note on another page, an extract on this sub- 
ject taken from the “Philanthropist,” an Unitarian publication. ‘The fol- 
lowing is presented as the honorable declaration of a gentleman of another 
denomination, the Rey. Adin Ballou, Editor of a Universalist periodical. 
The author, it is understood, belongs to, and is distinguished among that 
class of Universalists, now denominated Restorationists. 

“Let no man suppose that we intend to embark in that clamorous cru- 
sade, whose legions under pretence of preventing a “union of Church and 
State,” denounce all the religious associations and institutions of our coun- 
try, as So many engines of pricstcraft invented to demolish our rights. 
They have raised a censorious outcry, which in our humble opinion ought 
not to be countenanced by any friend of civil and religious order. We 
heard this outcry (at first with alarm, afterwards with indifference, and 
finally with disgust) till by scrutinizing the conduct of those who take the 
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sneers, we may fear that this beginning of persecu- 
tion may be like the letting out of water. 

Would we be the friends of liberty, we must set 
a proper value upon our own rights, and must re- 
spect the rights of others. We must see to it that 
OURSELVES are FREE. Not free to wrong others of 
their rights, as a mind perverse may please: that is 
not freedom, but it is slavery to our own lusts and 
envy and wicked passions: but free to INVESTIGATE 
and EMBRACE, and FOoLLow the TRUTH, according 
to the dictates of conscience, having none to molest 
or make afraid. And thus respecting our own rights, 
that which we claim for ourselves we must con- 
cede to others. 
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_ 2. Consider, you that have dared to face the 
difficulties which a wicked world lay in your path ; 
who have, as you humbly trust, “a good hope 
through grace”? that you have been “born again,” 
and have “chosen that good part which shall never 
be taken from” you—“ consider Him that endured 
such contradiction of sinners against himself, lest ye 
be wearied and faint in your minds.” You remem- 
ber that it is written ““My kingdom is not of this 
world ;” and you seek ‘a kingdom prepared for (the 


lead in it, the conviction has forced itself upon us, that th 
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as much ambition, selfishness, craft, persecuting bigotry 

nny to al ae religious perl in proportion to nui 
ose whom they accuse. They, too, need watching, 1 i 

“thief! thief!’ to turn our suspicions upon others, the ge ly 


: : make booty of our 
gold, and leave us in poverty ta pine awa - 
Poe cid “Eesatdialh & y tap y upon the bitter morsels of dear- 


State irvelivion.” od preserve us from State religion, and above all 
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and radical malig- 
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faithful) from the foundation of the world”—“a 
kingdom that cannot be moved.” The Saviour has 
said for the encouragement of such “It is my Fath- 
er’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” You 
will meet with trials by the way; for “all that will 
live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.” 
‘The servant,” says Curist, “is not greater than 
his lord. If they have persecuted me, they will also 
persecute you.” “If they have called the master of 
the house Beelzebub, how much more shall they call 
them of his household?” ‘The “ offence of the cross 
(has not) ceased.” The opposition of a wicked 
world has always been the same. “Stand fast, 
therefore, im the liberty, wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and be not entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage.” If you have that liberty, happy 
are you. Whatever trials you endure, still trust in 
God and go forward in the faithful observance of all 
his commands, and you shall enjoy liberty, although 
it be assailed. Let the devout language of your 


heart be that of the poet: 


“‘ Shall I to gain the world’s applause, 
Or to escape their harmless frown, 

Refuse, my Lord, to plead thy cause 
And make thy people’s lot my own? 


No! let the world cast out my name ; 
And vile account me, if they will; 
If to confess the Lord be shame, 
I purpose to be viler still. 


My soul and body I resign, 
To fear and follow thy commands ; 
O keep my heart; my heart is thine ; 
Accept the service of my hands,” 


Then, a crown of glory is yours, 
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3. Are there those who have suffered themselves 
to be influenced by the desire of the smiles, or the 
fear of the frowns of others, or who through indif- 
ference have subscribed to the opinions of others up- 
on trust? ‘To such I would say, For what has God 
made you wiser than the beasts of the field, and the 
fowls of the air? Dare to examine and think and 
decide for yourselves. God has made you capable 
of thinking and judging for yourselves : and he will 
hold you accountable for the use you make of. this 
privilege. He has given you abundant means of 
knowing what is truth and of becoming wise unto 
salvation ; and he will hold you accountable. Your 
soul’s eternal interests are at stake. None can in- 
vestigate and believe for you. And if “a new 
heart,” through the transforming influences of the 
Holy Ghost, is necessary to the salvation of your 
soul, it is important that you should know it. ‘Time 
is short. Eternity is at hand. 

Will you suffer yourselves to be enthralled and 
taken by “the fear of man?” That man, who, 
whether by fear, or ridicule, or by appeals to the 
unhallowed motives, or by any earthly considerations 
whatever, would keep you from the path to which 
conscience leads you, isa’I'yrant. I repeat it, that 
man is a TYRANT. And if our Fathers’ blood 
was with propriety represented as crying from the 
ground to their descendants ‘My sons, scorn To 
BE SLAVES!” when we were politically oppressed ; 
how much more does the practice of those who have 
gone before us, and the voice of the great multitude 
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of the faithful, even the blood of martyrs, and what 
is more the blood of Canvary, call upon us in such 
a case to resist the yoke of spiritual bondage, and 
assert the liberty of freemen. 

You have the right. Maintain it. Free your- 
selves; be men. Learn to discriminate. Be tru- 
ly free: secure the salvation of your souls. I fear 
that many, especially among those who are just set- 
ting out in life, young, ambitious, thirsting for popu- 
larity, and desirous of wealth, DARE NOT BE FREE. 
I see the influence that is abroad in the earth, and 
that blasts the rising promise of a spirit of free en- 
quiry.* Day by day I see its iron arm outstretched. 
They who fear its vengeance cower ; and they who 


* Dr. Hawes in his Lectures to Young Men, speaking on this subject, 
says: “The cry of bigotry and superstition and persecution will be ech- 
oed again andagain. * * * ‘This stale and silly slang isin the mouth 
of every enemy of religion, who has only wit enough to repeat what others 
have said before him: and has, time out of mind, furnished the standing 
topics of ridicule and reproach to all who hate the spirit and institutions of 
the Pilgrims. A sufficient reply is—Look at results. Men do not gather 
grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles. The works of the Pilgrims speak for 
themselves. They furnish their own defence. But who are they that are 
so fond of raising the cry of bigotry and superstition? Are they the truly 
candid, the truly pious, the truly liberal? The very last characteristics 
to which such persons are entitled. They ery bigotry against others, but 
are themselves the greatest bigots; and are tolerant towards none but the 
enemies of evangelical truth and serious religion. 

Be not moved then, my young friends, at the charge of bigotry, while 
you stand up in defence of essential principles, and show yourself decided 
in supporting the institutions of your ancestors. The charge falls on others 
rather than on yourselves; and furnishes an occasion of glorying rather 
than of shame. 

But Calvin burnt Servetus, Calvin burnt Servetus—yes, Calvin burnt Ser- 
vetus. He did not. He neither burnt him, nor instigated his burning.— 
He endeavored to plead him off from the sentence pronounced upon him 
by the Senate of Geneva, and to obtain for him a commutation of his pun- 
ishment for something less severe. But what if he did procure the death» 
of Servetus? Does this prove the Bible untrue, or the system of doctrine 
usually denominated Calvanistic, false ? or that the Orthodox of New-Eng- 
land hold that system just as Calvin taught it? or that they are advocates 
for the persecution and burning of heretics? Nothing of all this. Why 
then are all these things said! To bring reproach upon the truth, and to 
bring odium against the friends of evangelical religion. But was Calvin, 
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would enslave them rage and seek to perpetuate and 
still further to extend a tyrannic influence. — Let 
your language be, ‘To the law and to the testimony : 
if they speak not according to this word, it is be- 
cause there is no light inthem.” 

Take no religious sentiments on trust from others. 
“PROVE ALL THINGS; AND HOLD FAST THAT WHICH 
IS .GOOD.” 


or the Puritans the only persecutors that ever lived? Did not Socinus, the 
founder of Socinianism, persecute Francis Davides, superintendent of the 
Socinian Churches in Transylvania? Did he not procure his being thrown 
into prison, where after languishing six years he died? Are not Christian 
men and Christian women at the present day, in various Cantons of Swit- 
zerland, persecuted, imprisoned, and banished from the country, for hold- 
ing the evangelical doctrines, by those who style themselves liberal Christ- 
ians? I am ashamed to state these things, and would not, but for the sake 
of rescuing the truth from perversion, and defending it against the reproach- 
es that have been cast upon it. Let the doctrines and institutions of the 
fathers of New-Englane stand or fall on their own merits; but let no dis- 
honest, illiberal measures be adopted to bring them into disrepute, or to 
arm ignorance or prejudice against them. ‘Those doctrines and institutions 
will bear examination. Examine them; examine them for yourselves; ex- 
amine them in the light of God’s word; examine them in the light which 
the experience of two centuries has cast upon them ; examine them in the 
light which beams from the virtue, the intelligence, the piety, the happi- 
ness that so signally bless this fair portion of our land, and sure I am, that 
the effect will be a deepened conviction of their excellence, and of the 
duty of maintaining them.” 
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PSALM cxvi. 15. 


PRECIOUS IN THE SIGHT OF THE LORD IS THE DEATH OF HIS SAINTS. 


InsprraTion here settles an important question. The 
infidel, looking on the course of things, seeing all men die, 
the righteous and the wicked, seeing the former die deaths 
similar to those of the latter; sometimes dying suddenly, 
then taken away when most needed by their families; in 
one case dying a painful death, in another dropping down 
amid strangers ; now dying young, amid the most promising 
circumstances of life, then falling a prey to some prevalent 
disorder, and then again the subject of accident, and sent 
into eternity in a moment; may be led to think there is no 
difference in the deaths of the two classes, and that God has 
no special interest in the death of believers. But says the 
volume of divine revelation, Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints; by which we understand, 
Gop HAS SPECIAL INTEREST IN THE DEATH OF HIS 
CHILDREN. 

While this is a most important fact relative to the divine 
character, it is a sweet and precious truth to the believer. 
What can be more so in a life of sorrow and sin, disease and. 
death? God, the infinite God, the infinitely wise, benevolent, 
holy and Almighty One, has an interest, a special interest in 
the death of his saints. ‘That event, dreaded by all, regarded 
with deep solicitude by believers themselves, which is to end 
their existence on earth, and which is to commence their 
being in a spiritual state, is the subject of the special interest 
of God. So says divine inspiration. And such being the 
authority of the assertion, no evidence need be brought 
directly to prove it. 1 will therefore dwell for a little time 
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on this occasion, on THE REASONS wHy GoD HAS A SPECIAL 
INTEREST IN THE DEATH OF BELIEVERS. 

I. In the first place as a reason, they are his chosen ones. 
Believers are the called of the Lord; they were chosen by 
God in Christ from the foundation of the world. His eye 
for many thousands of years has been upon them for good. 
In his purposes of mercy he fixed on them as the ones whom 
having repented of sin, having believed on his Son, and 
having been purified by his Spirit, he would receive into 
his heavenly home. With them he has designed to spend 
his eternity, and has accordingly employed his Son to provide 
mansions of rest for them in a city, of which he is the maker 
and builder. To them he designs to unfold the beauties, 
glories’ and excellency of his character. To their prying 
and interested eye he designs to present the reasons and 
nature of his providence and government. At the same 
time, he expects that their hearts will be filled with delight 
at the display made them, and will pour out their feelings 
of joy and admiration for ever. And from them in their 
heavenly residence, as they walk the streets of the New 
Jerusalem, he expects to receive homage, worship, praise 
and love. 

As the consequence of this choice, while believers are on 
earth, God walks by their side, averts calamity, leads them 
in pleasant ways, introduces them into circumstances where 
they will receive the best discipline, now leaving them for a 
little time to buffet the ills of life alone, and then appearing 
for their help; now planning their circumstances, and_ his 
Spirit’s operations upon them, so that they will repent of sin, 
believe in Christ, and trust in himself: then again, keeping 
them from falling into the dreadful gulf, restraining the power 
of Satan, who would ruin them, and giving them strength to 
encounter temptation, and wisdom to avoid the wiles of the 
devil. In fine his Son died to save believers, his Spirit has 
operated on their hearts to mould them anew, and he himself 
. has forgiven their sins—But now, such the choice of God 
and such his consequent peculiar regard for believers, we 
can see one reason for a special interest on his part in. their 
death. 

I]. Another reason why the death of believers is precious 
in the sight of God, is the fact that he has a special love for 
them. Not that God loves their sins, not that he is pleased 
with their imperfections, not that he loves them as sinners, 
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not that their miserable lives awaken his affection and entitle 
them to his friendship, and not that they have any thing 
within them to commend themselves to his love :—but he 
loves them because his darling Son died for them, because 
his Son bought them, paying the no less precious price than 
his own blood, because they hold so endearing a relation to 
his only begotten, and because he is possessed of infinite 
mercy, and because Christ by his sufferings and death has 
propitiated his feelings toward them.—On these accounts the 
love of God to believers is very great. In comparison, it is 
like the strong love of an affectionate earthly parent to his 
obedient and confiding children. All the cords in such a 
parent’s heart are entwined around his offspring. So in the 
case of God. But then it should be borne in mind that all 
the emotions of the divine mind, and his love among the rest, 
are infinite in their character. There is then in the bosom 
of God a vast and untold amount of love for believers. But 
now such being his love for them, may we not in that affec- 
tion find the reason why their death, an occasion of such 
moment to them, so much thought about, so much made a 
matter of conversation by them, and involving so much of 
their good, is an event of special interest to him? 

III. God has special interest in the death of believers, 
because it is calculated to promote his honor and glory. 
We may not always be able to see how he will or can get 
honor and glory from any event. But we know he always 
does. Though the death may be a peaceful one amid savage 
strangers, as in the case of Martyn; though it be a violent 
one from the hand of paganism, as in the case of Lyman and 
Munson; though it may transpire in solitude, perhaps when 
wrecked and tossed on the sea, perhaps amid the snowy 
blasts of a winter’s night; though it may be sudden, warning 
no one even that the spirit was about to leave the body ; 
though it be connected with the wildest delirium, or the 
dullest stupor, with the most acute pain, or the gentlest 
state of peace and quietude; it always does enhance the 
honor and the glory of God.—In some cases however, we 
can see how this is done. As for example, when we see 
a man go down to the grave in the flow of a full tide of 
Christian feeling. He is sensible he must die soon. He 
begins to count his life by days and by hours. In a short 
time he expects to be in eternity. But he has strong faith 
in God. As a consequence, he is willing to die. Death 
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does not seem to him so icy, the grave so cold, so dark, 
so solitary as they once seemed. In truth, by reason of the 
bright scenes before him, made real to him by faith, and into 
which he expects to be introduced, he would rejoice to die. 
Believing that his Redeemer liveth, and has arisen from the 
grave, he is willing to leave his mortal body in the ground 
until the morning of the resurrection. ‘Trusting in the merits 
of the crucified Saviour as the grounds of his-salvation, he is 
able in death to sing the song of victory, ‘‘O death where is 
thy sting, O grave where is thy victory?” But now do 
witnessing men behold the heroism of his dying scene? 
Do they see the power of faith and Christian principle in 
calming Jordan? And are they by such a view led to 
adopt such principle, and exercise such faith? And then as 
they recount the history of the dying scene to their fellow 
men, and show them what religion can do, are others induced 
by faith to lean on the arm of God? In such a case, we can 
see that God does get honor and glory in the death of a 
saint.—And again, does some modest, amiable and worthy 
female, in the days of her youth and sunshine, leave the 
parental home to aid her husband in proclaiming Christ 
crucified to perishing pagans? Do we find her, in the 
infancy of such enterprizes, on board ship, facing all the 
darkness of the eastern world? . And do we follow her 
driven from place to place, amid perils by sea and perils 
by land, until, at an early age, in the promise of life and 
usefulness, we find her laid beneath the ground in a little 
isle of the sea? But then do we see the story of her 
sufferings, her faith, her patience, her fortitude, enkindling 
in thousands of breasts a quenchless love for the souls of 
the perishing? Do we find it for a quarter of a century 
or more, awakening the same emotion in the hearts of the 
children of God? Then while we admire the skill of the 
divine government, we can see in such a case that God gets 
honor and glory in the death of a saint.—But are there cases 
in which it is not so apparent to mortal eyes that God jis 
honored and glorified in the death of saints? We find in 
reply, that im some cases he evidently does get honor and 
glory to himself. In all other cases he is wise and able 
enough to do it. And then it is no evidence to the contrary 
because in many such cases we can see no such tendency ; 
for a great proportion of God’s plans lie in the spiritual state, 
where mortal eyes unaided by faith cannot reach, and where 
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doubtless the kind of deaths now referred to, have their full 
development in his honor and glory.—But now if the death 
of God’s children promotes his honor and glory, it must be 
to him an event of special interest. 

IV. Another reason why the death of believers is precious 
in the sight of God, is the fact that their death will administer 
to their happiness, which he is desirous to promote. Not that 
he wishes to make them happy at the expense of himself ;— 
not that he would promote their good regardless of other 
parts of his creation ;—not that he designs to sacrifice every 
thing to the good of saints ;—not but what he would do good 
to other intelligent. beings, provided they. would accept it at 
his hand and coming in his way ;—and not but what he acts 
a paternal part to unbelievers in this world. But he has a 
great personal regard for his humble and obedient children. 
He wishes to do them all. the good he can consistently with 
his honor and glory. Hence when he has no more for them 
to do on earth and wishing to free them from bodily infirmity, 
to deliver them from their enemies, to extricate them from 
their propensities to sin, to remove them from the power of 
temptation, to unshackle their spiritual natures, which have 
so long been encumbered by the body, to introduce them 
into a better state, to bring them home to his presence, to 
receive them to his arms from their state of discipline; then 
he causes their death. ° Their good is the result.—However, 
it needs no argument to prove that an exchange of earth for 
heaven, a state of sorrow and pain for one of endless joy, is 
for the believer’s happiness. ‘Then it follows that death, the 
means of introducing him to such happiness, the appointed 
way of introducing all into eternity, when its sting is often 
taken away, when the dark valley is so often lighted up with 
the smiles and approbation of Heaven, and when faith so 
often makes the dying bed “feel soft as downy pillows,” 
must be precious in the sight of God. He has a special 
interest in their death, because it administers to their good 
whom he loves and whose interest he would promote. 

V. One more reason why God has peculiar interest in the 
death of believers ; t is an important event in his kingdom. 
It may be regarded as having great importance in relation to 
God’s kingdom as displayed on earth. It ends at once 
believers direct labor and influence among men. Not that 
all their influence is lost, for their memory like that of the 
wicked does not go to decay; but being dead they yet 
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speak, and for a long way down the widening generations of 
men, their influence continues to operate on human character. 
But the death of believers ends their direct labor and in- 
fluence. They are no longer found in the circles of living 
men, laboring for the salvation of sinners, for the sanctification 
of saints, and for the perfection of our nature. ‘The praying 
circles miss them; a suffering world loses the power of their 
prayers on the mind of God; churches lack their counsel, 
advice, and efficient cooperation, when dangers or difficulties 
press upon them; impenitent-men and stupid professors are 
deprived of their warnings and entreaties, and faithful Chris- 
tians no longer receive from them encouragement and strength. 
—In illustrating the importance of the believer’s death, let us 
in imagination collect around the vacancy made, the different 
classes of men, and listen to the expressions which come from 
their hearts.. Says the faithful Christian, with tearful eye and 
throbbing bosom, ‘I shall no more pray with that beloved 
saint, no more have my heart warmed by his fervent love, 
no more have my weak soul strengthened by his superior 
fortitude, no more have my unbelief made ashamed and 
scattered by his reliance on God, no more have my rising 
fears of death quelled by his overcoming faith, no more have 
my heart enchanted with his displays of the heavenly world, 
and no more have his help in overcoming temptation and in 
stilling my propensities to sin.’ Next hear the youthful 
Christian, as he pours out the feelings of his heart in glowing 
language. He begins by speaking of the faithfulness of the 
departed saint, tells how he warned him, and was instru- 
mental under God in his salvation. ‘Then he acknowledges 
how many times he has been kept from falling by the 
superior wisdom of his departed friend. ‘Then he recounts 
the many principles of truth and righteousness implanted in 
his heart by him now gone to his rest. And then he ends 
the interesting recital of his feelings in the language of the 
youthful prophet, “My father, my father, the chariot of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof.” But it must be left with 
the imagination to finish the scene, to portray the feelings of 
the cold-hearted professor, the stupid and careless sinner, the 
young convert and the inquiring sinner, as they mourn over 
their deceased friend. This however we can see from this 
unfinished sketch, that the death of a saint is an event of 
great importance to these classes, and consequently to God’s 
kingdom as displayed on earth; it must therefore be precious 
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in the sight of God.—But then it is an important event, in 
its bearings on God’s kingdom as displayed in eternity. It 
is the birth of one more young spirit. It is the introduction 
of another immortal mind into the spiritual realms of love. 
It is the presentation of another companion to the shining 
hosts around the throne of God and the Lamb. It is the 
securement of another individual from a sinful world, to sing 
his praise and unite in the anthem of redemption. It is the 
addition of another to the ministering spirits, who do his 
errands on the heavenly hills. It is the providing of another 
spirit, to reflect as from a mirror of burnished gold to the 
astonishment of the universe, a Saviour’s love. And it is 
the erection of another monument on the hills of Zion, of 
his matchless grace. Death, effecting such an end, must 
therefore be immensely important in the displays of his 
kingdom in eternity. The death of believers, connected 
with which are such important results, must be a matter 
of special interest in the mind of God. ‘Precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.” 

No more reasons need be brought to show why the death 
of saints is an event of special interest in the divine mind. 
I proceed to bring into view some things having peculiar 
interest as inferred from this truth. 

1st. In all cases God is very near his saints when they 
die.—Their death being a matter of special interest, he will 
in no case be far away when that event, so important to them 
and to his own kingdom, and so calculated to promote his 
glory, transpires. ‘Though there be a cloud between the 
eye of the dying believer and his God, yet back of that 
cloud, and as near as ever, shines the glorious Sun of right- 
eousness. And what is more, struggling saint, though thine 
eye cannot pierce that cloud, His eye can, and is now fastened 
‘on thy pale face, thy heaving breast, and on thine anxious 
heart. ‘Though the believer die forsaken of men, though but 
few of them love him and most men turn their backs on his 
death scene; the Eternal One is very near and sympathizes 
in his dying struggle most deeply. Though he die in solitude, 
in the hour of midnight and in darkness, with no friendly eye 
to cast a look of sympathy, with no kind hand to raise the 
sinking head, to wipe the clammy sweat, with no sweet voice 
of prayer to God that he will receive to his bosom the 
trembling spirit, yet God is very near. His death is precious 
in the sight of the Lord.—Yes, believer, he will be very near 
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you when you die. Be not afraid then. Though death 
come in a terrific form, with pain and agony; though you 
may have a cloud before your mind, and no clear view of 
your heavenly Father in death, one stroke of your then 
newly fledged pinions, will carry you far above the power 
of death, through the cloud into the very arms of your 
Redeemer. 

Qdly. There will be in the believer's death no pain or 
suffering, but what a kind Father is acquainted with and 
allows.—God having special interest in the death of the 
believer, and having consequently planned his death with his 
own heart affected by its preciousness, will not allow him to 
suffer any pain in dying except it shall add to the divine 
honor and glory or to the brightness of the believer’s crown 
of joy. Not delighting in pain or suffering except it secure 
some ultimate and valuable end, and especially not delighting 
in the distress of his children, and especially not delighting 
in it in connection with their precious deaths, he has planned 
as little of it as he can, consistently with that ultimate end.— 
So then, trembling saint, does your heart begin to fail in view 
of the pains of dying?- Do you feel an instinctive shivering 
as you try to realize the circling of the cold waters of the 
river around you? Do the pain and suffering of your last 
sickness and of the dying struggle seem fearful? ‘ Let not 
your heart be troubled ;” be cheerful, and think that your 
death is precious in the sight of the Lord, and that therefore 
he will make it as little painful as he can consistently with 
his glory and your good. There will not be a single pain 
too many. ‘Scatter to the winds thy fears,” wipe thy 
weeping eyes. ‘Thy pains are nothing compared with God’s 
glory or the brightness of thy starry crown. ‘Thy pains will 
be brief. And what is more, as is their magnitude so will be 
divine grace to help you bear them. And what is more still, 
Jesus your friend has borne them all, is therefore acquainted 
with their greatness, and can sympathize with you. Be not 
fearful then, but, God helping you, with calmness, with cheer- 
fulness, without fear, lie down to die. 

3dly. God will not allow the death of his saints to be 
plotted or secured by their enemies, provided it shall do his 
children themselves, or his kingdom, an. ultimate injury.— 
Their death being the subject of special interest in his mind, 
he will take special care of it. He guards it as “the apple 
of his eye.” He will see therefore that it happens at pre- 
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cisely the proper time, under precisely proper circumstances, 
and in just such a manner as he would have an event so 
precious to himself transpire.—And now, suppose their death 
comes from violence; that their enemies have laid a snare 
for it as did the enemies of Daniel, and by their machinations 
have brought them to the gallows, the block, or to a sudden 
death from the hand of an assassin. Or suppose again that 
hatred, envy, party feeling, excitement, lust and cupidity 
have been at work to bring good men low and lay them cold 
in the dust :—But is their death so precious in the sight of 
God and is his watchful eye upon it; then know assuredly 
that their violent death, allowed by infinite wisdom and love, 
will not ultimate in their injury or to the detriment of the 
divine glory.—Have you then, believer, from following the 
path of duty, endangered your life? Do you fear its loss 
from the hand of the assassin or the violence of the mob? 
you may take courage from the fact, that your death is so 
precious in the sight of the Lord, that it will not be allowed 
until it shall ultimate in good to you and to his kingdom. 
Be cheered in your way, adopting as the language of your 
heart, the beautiful versification of the sentiment of the 
Psalmist— 


*‘T’ll go and come, nor fear to die, 
Till, from on high thou call me home.” 


A4thly. The death of the believer is an occasion of unusual 
interest to the world.—It is so from the interest taken in it 
by other beings than men. Their death is precious in the 
feelings of God. As a consequence he has interest in all the 
circumstances of their death. ‘The disease and the remedies 
to heal it, the time, the place, the attendants, all are matters 
of interest to the divine mind. Of course he watches over 
the sick bed, like a kind friend, nurses his children in their 
weakness, and administers to their necessities. —Then doubt- 
less good angels have interest in the death of saints. Being 
sent to minister to the heirs of salvation, they gather in “ the 
chamber where the good man meets his fate.”” Could it be 
otherwise than that such should feel interested ?—-Then again, 
many a bright spirit, and it is not mere fancy which dictates 
the thought, stands ready to welcome the believer to his new 
home. And the Saviour too draws near from the glories of 
heaven, to receive to his embrace one more of his chosen 
ones. With open arms he stands at the bedside of the dying 
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believer. Heaven comes very near to earth on the occasion. 
Its shining inhabitants, seeing the preciousness of the believ- 
er’s death in the sight of God, draw nigh. Beautiful scene ! 
—But now is not such a season one of great interest to the 
world? Do we often meet with scenes more calculated to 
awaken our feelings? Or shall we, my brethren, look at it 
with the same eye as does heartless infidelity, and think that 
man dieth like the brute. No, blessed be God, the Bible 
has so lighted the portals of eternity that we can see by faith 
matters of interest from the spiritual state, gathered around 
the dying bed of saints, enough to awaken all our hopes and 
all our joys. ’ 

5Sthly. Infinite wisdom and love plan the death of believers. 
—Their death being precious in the sight of God, he would 
not allow it to be planned by any other than himself. The 
death of his saints is not therefore left to be fixed on, as to its 
time, cause and manner, by any of his ignorant, short-sighted, 
fallible or selfish creatures. He would not allow an arch- 
angel even to plan in a matter so nearly connected with his 
own heart as the believer’s death. Having such a regard 
for them, loving them so much, and being sole Lord, he 
makes their death the subject of his own counsel.—But he-is 
infinite in wisdom, which enables him to plan the death of his 
children in the best possible way. ‘The time, circumstances, 
place and manner, all are the subject of his wise choice. 
And then he is infinite in Jove, and being so he is disposed to 
plan the death of believers so that it shall best promote his 
own glory and their good.—So then, child of God, such the 
wisdom and the love employed, though the circumstances, 
the time and place of your death may not be such as you 
would choose, you have no reason to fear. Though it come 
this night, though it find your affairs unsettled, though it leave 
your wife a widow, your children orphans and dependent, 
though it take you in the midst of life and full of care, though 
the Son of man come for you at midnight, at the cock crow- 
ing or in the morning ;_ such wisdom and love planned your 
death, that you have all occasion to say to your rising fears, 
‘ be still.’ 


“* My lifted eye without a tear, 
he gathering storm shall see ; 
My steadfast heart shall know no fear ; 
That heart will rest on thee.”’ 


6thly. God will not allow the death of his saints to hap- 
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pen when deprived of the light of his countenance, except it 
be for the interests of his kingdom and their good.—Some- 
times we see good Christians die, without that blessed assur- 
ance of an interest in Christ, which almost takes away the 
pain of dying. Perhaps they had strong hope in bim when 
in life, but when they drew near the tomb hope fled. Then 
they had no clear views of the divine character. God did 
not seem to them as formerly, the chief among ten thousands. 
His character was not so beautifully and harmoniously blen- 
ded as when they loved and trusted it. And then Jesus, 
who had so often appeared for their relief, who had so often 
stood between them and their Father to reconcile him to 
them, was not in sight. As a result, gloom and almost despair 
settled down on them, like a black cloud on the world. 
Sometimes however we have known this darkness yield just 
before life departs, much as does sometimes a black and 
threatening cloud before the bright and splendid beams of a 
setting sun. But we have known them die almost seemingly 
as did our Lord, bereft of God.—But believing friends, God 
has a special interest in your death. Your dying hour and 
circumstances are the subjects of his special care. He will 
not therefore draw over your parting scene with earth -so 
sable a mantle, unless there be an ultimate end to be secured 
which will richly justify such means. Beside, the darkness 
and gloom of your departing life, will serve to enhance the 
brilliancy of your morning in eternity. And beside, as we 
have already seen, however it may appear to you, God is 
very near. Never was there acloud in the day time so 
dark, so gloomy, so portentous, but what a bright and peer- 
less sun shone gloriously behind it. Be of good cheer then. 
«« Hope thou in God” for sunshine in the dying hour. But 
if it be the very “noon of night” with you, knowing that 
the interest of his kingdom and your good demand it, still 
say in your heart, ‘¢ though he slay me, yet will I trust him.” 


But to turn from the interesting truths which cluster 
around this subject, to the solemn circumstances which have 
assembled us on this occasion. We have met to pay the 
last tribute of affection and respect to one dearly beloved by 
us all. It is to be done to one, who, for many years, has held 
a peculiar and interesting relation to this church and people ; 
to one, not merely a mother in Israel, but a chief among them, 
the surviving partner of an affectionate and faithful minister. 
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Such being the fact, an apology is readily found, while I 
may seem to some, in sketching briefly her character, to be 
trespassing in public by recurring to the family relation. And 
I remember in doing so, that the character of the individual 
whose remains are before us, is in a peculiar sense the 
property of this church and people. It is identified with the 
dearest interests and the most sacred things of this com- 
munity. 

Mrs. Marearett Dickinson was the daughter and fourth 
child, that lived to maturity, of a former and the second 
pastor of this church, the Rev. Joshua-Prentiss. Her mother 
was the daughter of the justly celebrated and pious Dr. 
Appleton of Cambridge. She was born Nov. 8, 1759. 
After the death of her mother, when a youth, she went to 
live with her grandparents in Cambridge, with whom she 
resided a few years until the death of her grandmother. She 
united with this church, then under the ministry of her 
father, Dec. 10, 1780, at the age of twenty-one. And it 
may here be observed, that for quite a number of years she 
has stood the only surviving member admitted during the 
ministry of Mr. Prentiss. In Nov. 26, 1789, she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Dickinson, the successor of her venerable father, 
who was ordained Feb. 18, of the same year; just fifty 
years ago yesterday. With her husband she lived until 
July 6, 1813, when he died in the triumphs of faith, having 
had seven children, five of whom were then living. Since 
the death of her husband, our venerable friend has seen many 
changes in the circumstances of the people so near to her 
heart; some of them of an external character, some of them 
of a moral nature, some changes in the succession of the 
ministry—until Feb. 16, she left us in the eightieth year of 
her age, as we trust for an unchanging rest and felicity. 
Her precise age being seventy-nine years, three months and 
eight days.—Such is the outline of her life, a life filled up 
with much to gratify her people and friends, and to console 
her relatives. 

Among the most prominent traits of Mrs. Dickinson’s 
character, was a peculiar, natural amiability and sweetness 
of temper. On this, grace made undoubtedly much impres- 
sion. Yet so distinctly was this developed in her life, that, 
a stranger to her in the days of her youth and strength 
could see, even in her few last years, that such was one of 
the most striking features in her natural as well as acquired 
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character. A most excellent trait this, in one connected 
with a professional man, whose. usefulness was so much 
involved in the changing opinions of men.—Allied to this, or 
as a part of it, was an unusual degree of kind and tender 
feeling. This was made apparent in her language, manner 
and labor. Hence she was very much led to overlook the 
faults of others; to bring up those-things in others which 
presented them in a desirable attitude. As the result of this 
she had no enemies. For more than two years of intimate 
connection with this people, I have never heard one word of 
fault found with her, not one word of her, but a kind one.— 
Then perhaps as partly illustrating the feelings of this people 
toward her, it should be observed, she was remarkably pru- 
dent in her language relative to the characters, feelings, 
conduct and persons of others. When the conduct of others 
had been such as to irritate her or those near to her; when 
others could scarcely restrain from injurious and unchristian 
remark, her observations have been noticed to be, like oil 
on troubled waters. ‘The impression would be left distinctly, 
that a few such spirits would wonderfully calm the turbu- 
lence of human nature. 

An unusual ability to obtain good out of evil, was another 
fine trait in her character. ‘This held true of wrong done to 
herself or wrong done to community. She had the peculiar 
art of gathering honey from almost every flower, however 
unpromising. Circumstances. which affected herself, her 
family, or the church, seemed to be elements from which she 
could distill good. _ Hence she could find something valuable 
in the poorest sermons she heard, in the dullest visits she 
received: And this though the good might be connected 
with much that was bad in her estimation. ‘This may be 
regarded as a very desirable trait, to be able to turn away 
the mind’s eye from what is unlovely, and to fix it with 
delight, on whatever is excellent and of good report in human 
nature. Hence, this imperfect world was of much more 
worth to her than to most of us. Hence, she had no unkind 
feeling toward the world in general, and instead of abusing 
it, was rather happy in it as the place of her discipline. 

Our aged friend had a strong attachment to this church, of 
which she was over fifty-seven years a member. ‘The his- 
tory of the church was much in her mind and seemed inter- 
woven in her best affections. Often when appealed to for 
information, relative to our Zion, her feelings have brightened 
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up, as if it had been the history of her children, or of some 
dear earthly good, that was wanted. Connected with this 
attachment was an unusual respect for the gospel ministry. 
Perhaps it could scarcely be otherwise, when we consider 
that her father was a minister, her grandfather a prominent 
divine from whom she received much of her early training, 
and that she was connected for life and spent many days 
with her husband, another minister of the gospel. Be this 
as it may, it was refreshing at times, amid this age faulty on 
this score, to notice the high regard she had for a faithful 
gospel ministry. At the same time it should be observed, 
that her respect for the office was not such as would inflate 
and injure a weak or unworthy incumbent, but such as to 
induce one to try to make himself deserving. It is due to 
her to speak what we do know, that her feelings in this 
respect have done much to strengthen the hearts of ministers. 
—And here we will observe, she was a great lover of the 
house of God. ‘This was apparent to the last of her life. 
Many Sabbaths when from the strong wind, the severe cold, 
the driving storm, she could hardly be expected to reach the 
sanctuary, with her slow and tottering step, she has been 
found in her place and in-season, with her meek aspect and 
quiet mien to catch the first words of the preacher. 

Of her piety in general, it must be observed that it was 
of much more than ordinary character. Notwithstanding her 
natural inobtrusiveness and her retiring manners, this was 
still apparent from many things. She had a long time been 
in the school of Christ.—Of her piety in particular, it may 
be observed that it was peculiarly consistent. All her views 
of God, of her own character, of the Saviour ; all her feelings, 
her actions, and I will add her conversation, were remarkably 
consistent. ‘There was an unusually fine accordance between 
her belief and her practice, which accordance when perfect, 
in the case of an enlightened Christian, constitutes the per- 
fection of Christian character. Hence she was an excellent 
example to Christians in general and to her household in 
particular. Hence doubtless her example as a Christian, 
would outweigh any other perhaps among us. Alas! to lose 
such a living epistle, when we have so few.—Then again, 
her piety was characterized by a high regard to the dictates 
of conscience. With her, conscience had controlling authority. 
To its dictates she submitted with a dutifulness not often 
equalled. In her it was the voice of God. She did not 
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dare reject its monitions. Hence as conscience dictated, she 
acted. It should be observed, her conscience was well 
enlightened by the word of God.—And then again, her piety 
was much modified by regular private prayer. In her daily 
closet, with much reading of the Bible and spiritual. contem- 
plation, her religion received its peculiar tone and temper. 
The closet modified her piety much more than an activity in 
the Christian life. It was in the closet she did her work, 
more than in activity in the world. And it should be told as 
a memorial of her, that she was eminently a closet Christian. 
This is a precious truth of her, in these times when it is 
much feared that the influence of the closet is not felt as 
formerly, in the formation of character.—Connected with her 
consistent, conscientious and devotional piety, should be 
mentioned her love for that conversation which drew out 
her religious feelings ; especially with those from whom she 
was accustomed to look for edification in spiritual things. 
She has under such circumstances stood ready to join in 
such conversation and often introduced it. It shows that she 
was forming a character for eternity, that her heart rested on 
treasure in heaven. ‘This disposition to open her heart to 
her confidential friends and spiritual advisers, resulted partly 
from a strong desire to have her feelings scrutinized, which 
desire in some cases she expressed. She has felt that her 
days were fast numbering, that all her preparations for eter- 
nity must be made on earth, and that consequently vast 
things depended on the state of her heart. Hence she 
wished it to be examined closely, by those in whose views of 
religious experience she had confidence. 

To the deceased, death did not come unexpectedly. She 
had for a long time felt and more recently expressed that 
she could live but a little time. She felt that her work was 
finished. And has recently observed, that the world seemed 
less and yet less in importance to her, conveying the impres- 
sion that, in comparison with eternity, the world was small, 
viewing it as she did in the near approximation of death. 
And then it will be gratifying to her friends, especially her 
aged companions, to know that in her case the fear of death 
was mainly removed. This she took occasion some weeks 
since to remark to her pastor; ‘She did not know how it 
should happen, but she did not fear to die, as formerly.” 
She spoke of it as a matter of great satisfaction to herself, 
not doubting it would be so to him. 
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But I forbear. Her memory, while that of the wicked 
will perish, will be had in everlasting remembrance. Her 
character is already written in brighter and clearer lines than 
can come from a mortal pen; already found chronicled in 
more beautiful illustrations than can be conceived by the 
human mind. 

The family of mourners from whom has been taken so 
kind a mother, so affectionate a grand-parent, and so amiable 
a friend, will allow me to direct their minds to the consola- 
tions provided them. First of all, and it is among the richest 
consolations you can have, is the fact that the death of saints 
is precious in the sight of the Lord. Then reflect, that, as 
you look after your friend, you can think of her now, only 
as gone to her rest. Then bear in mind it is the hand of 
the Lord which has taken her away. That infinite wisdom 
and love have made her grave for her. Remember too that 
for her to die was gain; that in a little time if prepared to die 
you will go to her; and that your friends are fast gathering 
on the other side of the river of death. And reflect that she 
will ultimately rise from the grave to an immortal life. Con- 
fiding in these things, but especially leaning on the arm of 
God, your hearts under this trial will be sustained. And 
then ‘ your light affliction which is but for a moment, will 
work for you a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” 

To the church, especially to the aged members, this 
providence speaks loudly. Your numbers, aged friends, 
are becoming few. ‘The tall aged pines are falling before 
the axe of the woodman. The fathers and mothers in Israel 
are fast leaving us for eternity. Within a few months many 
such have died. The places that have for a long time known 
them, now know them not. God is summoning this class of 
people away, for the purpose of settling the long standing 
account. Are you who live a little longer, lengthening out 
a long life, ready to follow ?—And the younger members will 
bear in mind, that they too may die soon, that in a few days 
your course on earth may be finished. The lesson to you in 
view of these things is, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might, for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou goest.” 
The days of your activity and strength will soon be passed ; 
consequently your preparation for your hereafter must soon 
be made or it will never be done. And then it is an affecting 
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consideration that this church has lost one whose prayers were 
worth so much to us. While we shall all feel this, we find 
in her death an urgent exhortation to do the work which, 
both in and out of the closet, has been done by our venerable 
friend. 

In conclusion, I have 4 single remark to make to this 
people in general. For more than twenty-five years the 
deceased has stood up among you since the death of her 
husband, as a living witness of the truths he preached. 
Your minds must often have been recalled to the faithfulness 
of her husband, by the sight of her. But that witness the 
Lord is now removing from among you. The removal is 
an affecting admonition to you, to improve from the truths 
urged on you by that departed pastor, and as we trust now 
urged by the living. 

But our respected, much revered mother in Zion has gone 
to her rest. She sleeps sweetly and quietly in the arms of 
her Saviour. Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of his saints. In the charming language of the poet ; 


“Thou art gone to the grave,—but we will not deplore thee, 
Though sorrows and darkness encompass the tomb, 
The Saviour has passed through its portals before thee, 
And the lamp of his love is thy guide through the gloom, 


Thou art gone to the grave,—we no longer deplore thee, 
Nor tread the rough path of the world by thy side ; 

But the wide arms of mercy are spread to enfold thee, 
And sinners may hope, since the Saviour hath died. 


Thou art gone to the grave,—and its mansions forsaking, 
Perhaps thy tried spirit in doubt lingered long ; 

But the sunshine of heaven beamed bright on thy waking, 
And the song that thou heard’st was the seraphim’s song. 


Thou art gone to the grave,—but t’were wrong to deplore thee, 
When God was thy ransom, thy guardian and guide ; 

He gave thee, and took thee, and soon will restore thee, 
Where death hath no sting, since the Saviour hath died.”’ 
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Baweor, March 8th, 1839. 
Drag Sin: 


7 
In behalf of the Bangor Temperance Association, we would respect; 
fully request that you will furnish us for publication the Lecture recently delivered 
by you on the subject of Temperance, believing that it is eminently fitted to aid 


this very important cause. : 
4 Truly your friends, 


C. A. STACKPOLE, 
CHARLES GODFREY, 
FREDERICK LAMBERT, Tecan. 
WM. EMERSON, me 
ASA WALKER, 

Ruy. JOHN MALTBY. 


Baneor, March 22d, 1839. 
To the Prudential Committee of the Bangor Temperance Association. 


GENTLEMEN 3 
Sickness in my family, together withathe difficulty of the question 


submitted in your note of the 8th inst., are my only apology for not answering yow 
sooner. Yielding my own feelings in the case, and confiding in your judgment, I 
have concluded to furnish the manuseript you request. It will be ready to your 
order from this time. 

A similar request having been made by the ‘Temperance Societies of Brewer} 
you will excuse me in referring you to their Committee, Mr. Charles Blake, for 
‘ication, and permit me to make my reply to him accordingly. 


PG With sentiments of esteem, 
F ' syne uk cs tad Wi Yours truly, 
Messrs. C. A. STACKPOLE, J. MALTBY. 
CHARLES GODFREY, 
F. LAMBERT, 


WM. EMERSON, 
ASA WALKER. 


- Joun Manrsy, weit ayer age Sryiwas 
i Dear Sin—Believing that your address delivered before the 
Perictios of Brewer, is ee % met = present 


#0) cit A you: a copy for the press. 
Yours sincerely, vol : 
CHARLES BLAKE. { Committee in behalf of the 
: Brewer Temperance Societies. 
Brewer, March 15th, 1839. y : 


Baweor, March 23d, 1839. 


; To the Committee of the Brewer Temperance Societies, 
Dear Sir: 


In submitting to you the Lecture which you have requested for the 
press, allow me to suggest that you confer with the Prudential Committee of the 
Bangor Temperance Seren, who have made the same request. 

side the kindest regards, 


; r Yours truly, 
Mr. CHARLES BLAKE, | = iw Y Tv J. MALTBY. 


DISCOURSE. 


Tuar I may not come to you as a mere theorist, to 
eccupy your time for an hour in speculating and striving 
about words to no. profit, but rather that I may. engage: 
your attention with sober and divinely sanctioned truth, I 
will introduce as the basis of my remarks the following 
scriptures. 

vm | Cor. VI,.9, 10...“ * * * * Be not deceived, * * * * 
NO DRUNKARD. * * * * gu4LL INHERIT THE KINGDOM OF 
Gop.” as 

Mat. XVIII, 7. .‘*Wo unto the world because of of- 
fences! for it must needs be that offences come; BUT wo 


TO THAT MAN BY WHOM THE OFFENCE COMETH !”’ 


The subject of intemperance has come to be atrite and 
hacknied matter. It has been handled by all sorts of 
men, and im all sorts of ways. . Nor has this been done — 
in vain. The cause of sobriety and virtue has been 
greatly promoted. Inestimable good has been done. 

‘It is to be acknowleged, however, that this. good. is not 
wholly pure and unmixed. It is not without some alloy. 
And should this surprise us? Acareer of reform on the 
broad scale of a nation, and in a world where we sce as 
through a glass darkly, that should yet encounter no im- 
pediment and be, attended, with no reaction, would be 
more than erring humanity is permitted to expect. Look 
at the conditions of the case. Reason and passion, dis- 
cretion and rashiness, learning and ignorance, docility 
and-obstinacy, avarice and appetite, party politics, legis- 
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lation, law and no law, are the elements with which the 
American temperance reformation has had todo. It was 
not to be expected, therefore, that all men would come 
at once to hold the same language, or to entertain the 
same opinions. So we have found it. At certain points 
in- our progress, suggestions have been made, that have 
grown up into vexed and troublesome questions; and 
some in the community have been chafed and fretted by 
them. Loss of patronage and support to some extent 
has been the consequence. Itis believed, however, that 
the perplexity and hindrance to the cause, which may 
have arisen from these sources, are passing away ; and 
that a day of brighter omen is rising upon us. 
- The triteness of the subject I cannot obviate. Nor can 
I admit that on account of its triteness it should be laid 
"Its thread-bare aspect is no more a reason why we 
should be silent upon it, than the varied and multiplied 
warnings given to the Israelites were a reason for silence 
on the subject of their idolatries. Ephraim was mad 
upon his idols; and we are mad upon our cups. Our 
mania still rages. It is checked, but yet it lives.’ It is 
an evil that seems to possess the attribute of indestructi- 
bleness. Extirpate it, auditis not gone. Bury it, and 
you must keep to the shovel, or it will be out again, and 
as tall as ever. We must, therefore, struggle on, with 
precept upon precept, and line upon line. And the 
greatness of the interests to be saved—to be held up, from 
day to day, by the hand of love and care, should make 
us willing to maintain the struggle. 


In explaining the passages of scripture which I have 
introduced, the first verse needs nothing said in this con- 
nection. Its terms are sufficiently plain. No drunkard 
shall inherit the kingdom of God. On the 
second verse let it be observed, that the word “‘offences”’ 
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is used to denote occasions of sin—things which lead to 
sin. These occasions, Christ says, must be expected to 
occur. Such is the subtlety of Satan, so various are 
the forms of depravity among men, and so many there 
are who seemingly make it their business to propagate — 
sin, that the oceasions leading to it must be expected to 
abound. He therefore says, Jt must needs be that offences 
come. And foreseeing that these offences 
would be many and various, and that men would. be 
tempted and endangered by them, he says further, Wo 
unto the world because of them. Men have reason to be 
alarmed for their safety. 'The occasions leading to sin 
are likely to be so many and so ensnaring, that multi- 
tudes, otherwise safe, will be overcome by them and 
perish. Wo to men who are destined to be thus expos- 
ed. But there is another wo. It rests on 
the heads of those who create the exposure. It is intro- 
duced with the emphatic disjunctive—* But” WO to 
that man by whom the offence cometh. This is the 
' severer, the signal wo. 

Now intemperance is one of the evils that afflict 
humanity. It is one of those whirlpool sins, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition. Wo unto the 
world because of the enticements that lead to it. But 
that other wo—the signal, the emphatic wo ;—it rests, 
according to the Bible, on that man by whom the entice- 
ment cometh. 

With these explanations, I proceed to the following 
topics of inquiry, 

Wuo 1s THE Drunkarp ? 
War ane tHe Evms or nis case? 
Wuo 1s AccounTABLE FoR THEM ? 


In the first place, Who is the Drunkard ? 
To answer this question before a civil tribunal, would 
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perhaps be difficult. Not that it is difficult to satisty the 
common sense and common apprehensions of mankind ; 
but to meet and satisfy the technicahties of law, or per- 
haps I should say, the mincing and the caprice of the 


administration of law,—this is the difficulty. In our 


legal processes touching strong drink—either the sale 
or the use of it, there has come to be a shuffling and 
finesse that would not be countenanced, that would not 
be endured, in other matters. . For example, let a man 
come in and ask a druggist for an ounce of opium, let 
him eat it, and lie down and die, and it is a case of sui- 
cide. The law and the community are satisfied. The 
coroner gives his’ verdict accordingly. He goes into no 
quibbling with the testimony. He would not be counte- 
nanced ifhe should. Let him turn and ask witness if he 


knows the druggist gave the article called for, and not 


extract of licorice instead of it,—if he tasted it, if he has 
studied Materia Medica and could certainly distinguish 
opium, in short if he can now on oath say that the article 
eaten was opium, and that death was from that alone— . 
that the victim certainly did not die of some other cause, 
before the opium took effect. The community would be 
disgusted, they would feel that all the proprieties of 


‘investigation and of proof had been outraged. 


When one man thrusts another with a bowie knife, 
and the assailed falls and dies, the community is satisfied; 
it.is murder. Let now the court begin to shuffle, and ask 
witnessif he knew the instrument used wasa true bowie, 
if he knew exactly where the assailant, got it, if he had 
tried its edge and temper and knew that it was not a 
piece of imitation,—if moreover, he knew it entered the 
body of the dead and not simply under the fold of his 
garment, if he had examined before the assault was made 
and .knew the wound was not previously there ; would 
the public mind: bear such mockery? Would not the 
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indignation of an injured community, hotter than Nebu- 
ehudnezzar’s furnace, burn arou d such court ? 

But let the question be whether this man is drunk— 
and who can lift the veil and testify? Who shall say that 
the paroxysm he is in is not palsy, or epilepsy, or mag- 
ic? Has drunkenness any marks by*which it may be 
known—any shape or color, taste or smell? His history 
must be sought out for a week. It must be known where 
he has been, what he has drunk, and how much. And 
to know this, somebody must have drunk with him—from 
the same bottle, and the same cup, not to say the same 
identical dram. 

And. if the question is, not ‘whether the man is now 
drunk, but whether he is a drunkard, and as such pun- 
ishable in law,-it is so much the more difficult. What 
constitutes one.a drunkard ? Here is a. question, enough 
to baffle all the schoolmen of the age. Does being drunk 
make him a drunkard? Or must he have been found in 
the ditch a given number of times, and in the watch- 
house as many more, having driven his wife and children 
into the street as many more?) What, Lask, constitutes 
a man dishonest; feloniously cheating me. once,’ or 
repeating the fraud forty nine times ? 

The melancholy and deplorable fact is, that on this 
subject there has come to be apostacy in the administra- 
tion of law. And not on this subject only, but extensively 
the old idea, that virtue and morals should be protected 
by law, has been practically abandoned. ..'That old and 
sterling doctrine, that the law is as competent to silence 
a profane tongue as to break a bloody arm, to suppress 
an evil example as to punish an evil deed, to correct a 
private vice as to redress a social wrong, is now a 
doctrine half repudiated. Law, in these wider views of 
its application, is thrown out of the regards of the com- 
munity. It fails, therefore, of its. great and Y te 
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purpose. ‘The cords and sinews of its power are cut. 
Its forms remain upon the statute book, but they are 
there only as a dead letter. Is it said I state 
the case too strongly ? How so? Is it not’notorious, that 
all the drunkenness among us lies under the rebuke and 
penalty of the statute ? Does not the law hold that drun- 
kenness tends to mischief, that it is an evil and a wrong, 
and that therefore it shall not be? True ; 
but would the speaker propose to have the penalty taken ? 
That is not the point now up. - I was suggesting what 
the law is, how far the administration of it comes short, 
and how amazingly the public sentiment has declined. 
-Either we have become recreant to our principles, or our 
principles are no longer contained in our statutes. 

I said, to answer the question proposed to the satis- 
faction of a civil tribunal, would perhaps be difficult. It 
is to be answered, however, before ‘a higher tribunal, 
where a verdict will be easier. That higher tribunal, is 
the Divine. Who then is the drunkard in the estimation 
of the Bible? Turn to the passages I have introduced, 
and you read “ no drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of 
God.”” And why? Not because the sin of drunkenness 
is unpardonable ; but because it keeps him from the way 
of pardon. ‘Take this hint, and you will come to an 
answer at once. He is.a-drunkard, in the sense of the 
Bible, who so uses strong drink as to be kept thereby from 
savingly improving the means of grace. He perishes—a 
drunkard, because drinking kept him from the way of sal- 
vation. He may never have been intoxicated. In no in- 
stance, perhaps, has he held the cup, till he has paralyzed 
his bodily powers, and defiled himself with his own vomit. 
Still he intoxicates his mind. His habit is to drink. His 
mind is thereby spurred out of its place. His intellectual 
and especially his moral functions are disguised. On 
every thing his mind contemplates, there is a coloring. 
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‘Seeing he sees not, and hearing he hears not.’ In all 

his mental processes there Mbsination. This is the 

intoxication that is most to be deprecated, that is most 

fatal. This is the drunkenness of the Bible.’ Paralyzing 

the bodily powers, could it be done without this, would 

be a small matter. A paroxism of intoxication once a 

year, with total abstinence in the mean time, would be a 

small matter. This is the intemperance that carries the 

soul tohell. It is this that, according to the scriptures, 

constitutes the man a drunkard. - This gives him his 

name, and his mark,—a mark that will last when many 

of the distinctions we now make in this-matter will be 

rubbed out,—that will last when the heavens and nce 

earth shall pass away. In the world of wo, ask him 

what brought him there; and in his answer you get a 

name that will distinguish him forever. ho, then, let me 

ask, is the Bible Drunkard 2 ' Never shall I for- 

get the case of a young man of twenty five, whom I once 

met with in one of my pastoral visits. His mother was 

a widow. ‘The whole family were together, and thevhalf 

hour spent with them was one of unusual interest and so- 

lemnity. Asthe conversation proceeded, more than once 

a tear stood in the eye of that young man. After prayer, 

though J did not resume my seat, I was delayed a brief é 

moment, during which he retired to the more common 

family room. IT soon followed, and on opening the door, 

he was in the act of replacing his bottle in a cupboard-in 

the side of the room. - Its perfumes revealed at once the 

whole transaction. Then, as never before, I felt the 

meaning of that voice of God,“ no drunkard shall inherit 

the kingdom of heaven.” | I saw at once the end of all 

the impressions made upon his mind. 


Secondly, What are the evils of the drunkards case ? 
I introduce this topic, not to dwell upon it, but because 
it is embraced in the texts of scripture cited. There we 
2 , Y 
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are pointed to the great and fatal result that awaits the 
drunkard—the loss of his soul. Unreclaimed he perishes; 
he lies down in sorrow. And this dread result, be it 
remembered,. awaits not the sot merely—the street 
drunkard, whose place is often in the. gutter and the 
watch-house, but the reputable drinker also, who keeps 
his mind so tempered with his glass, that he neglects the 
saving use_and benefit of religous means. 

The evils of intemperance have been set forth often. 
Our ears have been pained, our hearts have throbbed at 
the recital of them. And it seems almost gratuitous even 


to refer to them here. But these evils, like the evils of 


slavery, are prone to slide off our minds. Engaged in 
other things, there is danger that we forget how life and 
hope, under the influence of strong drink, are wasting 
away even in the midst ofus. We need often, not only 
to hear a chapter of these evils rehearsed, but actually 
to survey some of the living scenes of want and wo that 
are produced. We need to pass the drunkard’s farm . 
I mean the farm that was his, but which he now occupies 
as a tenant at will. We need to look into the interior of 
his dwelling, to observe his evening fire-side, to see the 
grief that sits there—silent—dumb, to mark the tears 
that burn upon the cheek of his disconsolate wife—com- 
panionless, the livelong evening, save the boy that sits 
upon her knee and smiles, and knows not. but she is 
happy... Once her sky was bright, as any daughter’s in 
this assembly,—her day as full of promise; and this the 
more afflicts her. She thinks of what she was, and was 
to be. We need to look not into the interior 
of his dwelling only, but into his bosom. Once he felt a_ 
generous love. Domestic affection, mutual and warm, 
made home a paradise. Every bitter thing was sweet. 


. Now that heavenly passion is-gone. His bosom is 


scathed. A triad of Furies inhabit it. They hurry him 
hither and thither, »They throw him oft-times into the 
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fire, andintothe water. No claims of wife, or friends, or 
kindred, can hold him to his right mind. His self-re- 
spect, his peace of conscience, his hope of heaven, where 
are they? Alas! his candle is put out. He has gone 
into bondage—a bondage that costs him his honor, social 
and domestic. Compared with him, the African in 
chains, or under the whip of a task-master, is great, is yet 
aman; and may look down upon him with the.com- 
miseration of undissembled pity. . 

The evils produced by strong drink are all around us, 
and in the midst of us. The land is full of them. Had 
I a volume that contained them all, I could not here give 
even the index to it. A groan is on every breeze. And 
on the wings of each swift hour, according to statistics 
that have received the confidence of the community, 
more than three immortal spirits go from our country to 
the realms of wo. Who will not feel that it 
is time for benevolence to awake, that we should cease 
doting about questions and strifes of words to no profit, 
that we should start forth as at the cry of fire, that we 
should gather around the men who stand at the flood- 
gates to let forth this evil upon the community, and with 
the united, gushing entreaty of unyielding love, beseech 
them to let this river of death dry up.. The page that 
shall adequately disclose the evils of strong drink, must 
be as broad as time, as long as eternity. 


Thirdly, Who is accountable for these cvils ? 

Here the principle in the second verse quoted from the 
Bible comes in. It relates to the authorship of offences. 
‘‘ Wo unto the world because of offences’’—occasions lead- 
ing to sin. ‘* For it must needs be that offences come ;” 
men being what they are, it must be expected that these. 
occasions will exist; individuals or associations will 
provide them, and with multiplied and captivating 
allurements.. ‘But Wo” to the man who does it—the 
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man “BY WHOM THE OFFENCE COMETH.” ‘“ It were better 
for him,” as the counected passages go on to tell us,** that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in'the depth of the sea.” 

This authorship of the offence may be found in an 
individual man, or in a train of individuals. And they 
may stand under different degrees of responsibility, and 
of vuilt, as they perform different parts in bringing the 
offence to pass. Besides the actor, then, who commits a 
sin, and over whom one of the woes in this passage of 
scripture impends, there are the accessaries, who lead 
him to do it, and over them the other wo impends. But 
mark where the balance of these woes falls. Clearly 
that which hangs over the head of the accessary is the 
distinctive, the emphatic wo. Wo to the sinner who 
transgresses ; but wo to that man who occasions his trans- 
gression. Nor does this doctrine from the 
Bible fail to command the approbation of our consciences. 
A man commits murder. But on examination it is found 
that the idea did not originate with him. — It was first 
put into his head by another, and carefully cherished 
there by appropriate temptations till brought to its matu- 
rity. Now in the fatal result, whose design, I ask, is 
accomplished? Where does God, and where does the 
human conscience, find the principal guilt ? 

A man is passing the street, pursuing his own business, 
and having his own thoughts. His eye is caught by the 
retailer’s sign; or rather by a collection of circumstances 
which that sign, and the business done under it, have 
brought together. The intent of the sign was, that it 
should catch his eye. -He is drawn in.  Allurement 
holds him. He ‘begins a career, that by degrees, grows 
darker and darker, till it ends in the blackness of dark- 
ness forever. Wo be to him; he was tempted, he was 
overcome, he stumbled, he fell; wo be to him. But that 
other wo! Where does it come down? Where do you find 
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the occasion of this unutterable mischief? Take 
a case as it actually eccurred.* The scene was in 
Boston. ‘The victim was a sailor—‘a worthy tar recently 
returned from a voyage up the Baltic.’ “Some few 
years since, he had boarded in an intemperate boarding- 
house, and entrusted his wages to the landlord. The 
consequence was, that ina week or two, he was bundled 
off to sea, even after the landlord had secured his advance 
wages. He again returned, and expressed a wish to 
‘square up’ with the landlord, and put up somewhere else ; 
but the shark succeeded in making him drunk, and again 
he secured his wages. For two weeks, he was kept ina 
state of utter intoxication, and when he became sobered, 
he found himself in the navy-yard, without a cent in his 
pocket, or a second shirt in his wardrobe. But consoling 
himself with the old adage, that ‘what’s done, can’t be 
mended,’ he made himself at home, and soon forgot the 
impositions of hislandlord. * * * * He served on 
board the U. S. ship of war Erie, during her cruise, and 
then returned to this port. Again he fell into the clutches 
of this rapacious monster, who again succeeded in 
obtaining his wages, about three hundred dollars, and in 
a few weeks bundled him to sea, drunk and in debt.: 
Again he returned, and was again robbed. But by some 
means the sailor became sober, and emphatically declared 
that he would drink no more grog—and called upon the 
landlord to furnish him money to buy clothes. The 
landlord told him he was already in debt twenty dollars. 
This the sailor pronounced a falsehood, and demanded 
his wages—which so irritated the landlord,that he caused 
the sailor to be imprisoned for debt. He had been in jail 
for four or five weeks, when the landlord had him con- 
veyed on board of a ship, without even asking his 
consent, and secured his advance wages, fifteen dollars. 
The sailor was happy to be rid of the Jand, and therefore 


* Sattors Macazine, Vol. x1, No. 6. 
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offered no objection, but went the voyage. He has now 
returned, and has conducted himself during the voyage, 
to the entire. satisfaction of the captain and officers, with 
whom he sailed. The landlord was upon the lookout 
for the friendless mariner, who, as he came upon the 
scene of his former misfortunes, determined to be duped 
no more, and to become a sober man. In yain did the 
landlord invite him to drink, ‘and make all-up.’ Recol- 
lections of former wrongs had made too lasting an 
impression for the landlord to erase. Burning with 
revenge, the wretch unjustly chargéd the sailor with a 
debt of. fifty dollars, and had his wages stopped. _ 'This 
had the effect. The sailor lost sight of his well formed 
resolution, and as it were, endeavored to flee from 
himself—and is now, as before, indulging in the use of 
ardent spirits, and consequently has become an easy prey 
to every designing villain.” Wo -be to him. He was 
overcome, he islost; wo be to him. But that severer wo! 
There is a curse in it, that will burn like coals of juniper. 
Alas! for the man who shall bring it upon his guilty head. 
But I anticipate what ought, perhaps, to be said further 
on. Applying the principle now before us, who are 
accountable for the evils in the drunkard’s case ? 
. The guilt of the man who drinks, is on all hands ad- 
mitted. He sins, otherwise his drinking would not shut 
him out of heaven. Hesins; and nothing I may say is to 
‘be understood as extenuating his guilt. I am not about 
to lay, his wickedness upon the heads of others. Still 
others are involved. ‘The circle of accountability is 
broad. There are few of us who do not stand within 
it. True, the web of responsibility, as the community 
are woven into it, as often complicated. Ina given case 
it may not be easy to estimate the. relations of an indi- 
vidual with precision, and show the exact measure of his 
accountableness and guilt. Nor is this necessary. The 
hair-splitting process is not called for. 
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Let me say, then, there is a responsibility that reaches 
the people; the people are accountable. Our present 
meeting is proof of this. We are here, because we feel 
that we have a duty to perform. If we neglect it, and 
let mtemperance prevail where God has given us the 
means to check it, he will hold us accountable. 

There are two ways in which the people may be in 
fault,—by occasioning intemperance, where otherwise it 
would not have come ; and by not removing it, where we 
have the means so to do. If, then, on the 
one hand, we indulge habits of life, either in our domes- 
tic er social state, that go to generate intemperate appe- 
tites, or to countenance intemperate practices, we shall 
be numbered with those by whom the offence cometh. 
Guilt will be upon us. If, on the other hand, God puts 
a remedy within our reach, whereby we might cut off 
existing intemperance,—a remedy lying either in such 
moral influence as we may be able to exert, or in laws that 
exist and are waiting to be executed, or in our ultimate 
elective franchise as citizens, and yet we do not avail our- 
selves of this remedy, the intemperance which we might 
prevent, yet which, through neglect of duty, we allow to 
prevail, will be put to our account. It will be a swift 
witness against us. 

But ‘secondly, The Magistrate is accountable. His 
prerogative of office is from God. He is under oath of 
God. ‘The obligations of that oath he has voluntarily 
assumed. He has said to God, let me be saved only as 
I faithfully execute this my vow. If now, an evil lurks: 
in the community, which the laws proscribe, and lurks 
there simply because the law is left to be a dead letter, 
how plain it is that. God will require it at his hands. 
Nor will the plea of ignorance excuse him; unless it be 
ignorance that he could not avoid. | His duty is not 
limited to such eases of sin as chance to come to his 
knowledge unsought. The cause which he knows not 
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he is to search out. And in doing this, he is to feel that 
he is not pursuing a work of his own, nor that work at 
his own charges. He is the minister of God—a reveng- 
er, to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil; and be 
may not bear the sword in vain. He must neither be 
awed by the fear, nor lured by the favor of dying men. 
The weight of responsibility which attaches to the oath 
and office of a magistrate, it is to be feared, is not duly 
felt. Take the number of our laws, which at this 
moment are wholly, or in part, a dead letter, and which 
are so because of the magistrate’s neglect, and say if I 
speak unadvisedly. I would as soon be an unfaithful 
officer in the church, as an unfaithful officer in the State. 
Both institutions are equally from God. The official 
function in each is divinely appointed. In both, respon- 
sibility to God is ultimate. And an officer in the State, 
without piety, is as truly unqualified for his place (if you 
speak of qualifications in the fuller sense,) as an officer 


in the church would be. |The lamentable truth is—and © 


it comes along as another proof of the pride and would-be 
self-sufficiency of our race, that we half regard the State 
_as of human origin, and its magistrate as of human creation. 
We look at him as a man appointed to serve men, or 
perhaps I should say, to serve himself; and as under 
responsibility only to those who invest him with his office. 
Not so the showing of the Bible. That places the 
magistrate on another basis. It appoints his office for a 
higher purpose. It gives him another warrant. And 

-what he does it sustains with a higher sanction. Mark 
it;—resist him, and you fight against God. 

Thirdly. The Legislature is accountable. 'To them 
the. whole ground is open. On them it devolves, not to 
administer laws, but to make them. They come, there- 
fore, at once to the original question, what is good, and 
what is evil to the social state? This answered, it re- 
mains that they put forth the statute accordingly. If 
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they misjudge, and yet err in the integrity of their hearts, 
as certainly they may, it is their misfortune, and the ca- 
lamity of the people for whom they act. If they mis- 
judge wilfully, and make laws for strife and the purposes 
of party interest, it is their sin, and God will not hold 
them guiltless. 

If then, they see strong drink to be an evil thing in the 
land,—ruining individuals, desolating families, corrupt- 
ing morals, making paupers and felons, obstructing the 
administration of justice, heating and embroiling the 
social state,—it remains for them, in the name of God, 
and with the authority of God, to put it out of the land, 
Perjury is the only alternative Jeft them.~ And shall 
they forswear themselves? Shall they compromise their 
oath, in the high capacity where they now stand—vice- 
gerents of God—representitives of the Divine Lawgiver— 
invested by him with the prerogatives of government for 
the good of the community? To an upright mind, how 
plain their path. How difficult, to one that is shuffling, 
and balancing, and trying to blend, in every question 
that comes up, some sinister end. 

But fourthly, I pass.to the accountableness of the 
Distiller. He opens a fountain. Its stream curses and 
desolates wherever it. goes. The current of the burning 
laya, belched from a heaving volcano, is not more with- 
ering. Nor can he any longer shelter himself under the 
plea of ignorance. The fact is verified, that the article 
which he produces, regarded as a drink for man, is evil 
and only evil. It-is not one of the things that are good 
in their wse, and evil only in their abuse. In the light in 
which I speak of it—as a drink, no use of it is good. 
You might as well speak of the use of sin, in distinction 
from its abuse. Nor can any distiller plead that what 
he produces goes to some other purposes than that of a 
drink. Suppose he should say that, for aught we know, 
what he manufactures goes to purposes of the arts, or of 
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medicine. The plea would be preposterous ; it would 
not be entitled to one sober thought.* Suppose, in the 
way of self-defence, he should ask, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” Suffice it to say, in reply, you are not to be 
your brother’s destroyer. Yow are not at liberty, there- 
fore, to pour a steam of death all around him, when the 
known facts in the case are—on the one hand that it can 
do him no good, and'on the other that he will probably 
perish in it. You have not liberty to create the hazard. 
As I said, you open a fountain. , On the principle that 
has been introduced from the Bible, God will hold you 
for all the evil that comes of it. You open it, therefore, 
and let it flow on your own responsibility. If it becomes 
an offence—an occasion of evil, on your head falls the wo. 
Nor is this a modern theory of responsrbility. It is as 
old as the days of Moses. In his time if a man duga 
pit, he was answerable for all the evil that came of it.¢ 
if he kindled a fire he was held for all its mischiefit On 
this principle, look at the distiller’s dread account with 
God. Trace the evil effects of his labor; takethe gauge 
and dimensions of all the misery that finds its ultimate 
occasion in him, and say what is the weight of the wo 
that impends over him ;—say if you are not challenged, 
by the paramount claims of benevolence, to hasten to 
him with the expostulation and entreaty of anxious love. 
But the distiller is not alone. He opens a fountain ; 
but others dig the channels and keep them clear. I come, 
therefore, fifthly, to the Dealer in strong drink. He, 
too, is accountable for the evils in the drunkard’s case. 
But by this time I imagine you are ready to say, if this 
accountability extends to so many classes of men, the 
degree of it which rests on the individual must be very 
limited. I will take occasion, therefore, to say here, what 
needs to be said somewhere, that this accountability is 
uot lessened by being divided. What though the distil- 


* See Note A. + Ex. xx1: 33, t Ex, xxu: 6.° 
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ler’s deadly element goes through: many hands” before it 


inflicts its fatal wound, is the agency of the distiller no 


longer in it? What though the murderer’s knife has a 
long handle, is it. no longer his hand that wields it? Let 
ten men make one drunkard ; fellowship may give them 
courage, but it cannot lessen guilt. Each is as deeply 
implicated as if his own hand had done it. Let ten men 
commit a murder, and on each blood-guiltiness is as con- 
spicuous as if he had done the deed alone. Sin, let it 
be remembered, is one of those elements which division 
does not lessen. 

Let me have, then, a moment of calm thought with 
the retailer of strong drink. Icome not to rebuke or 
upbraid ; why should I? I come not'to call hard names, 
or to cast the stigma of public opprobrium here or theres 
why should I? My friend, I come to reason with you. 
Let me hope that you will have a moment of candid 
thought with yourself. 

Your accountability to God for the business you pursue, 
of whatever kind it may be, you will of course admit. 
What, then, in point of character, is the business you 
are following? How will you look upon it when you 
are dying; when you are standing at the judgment ‘seat 
of Christ?. As you trace out the effects of it, where can 
you point me to good that it has done? Where is the 
individual that has been made wiser, ‘happier, by your 
beverage of strong drink? Where is the family that you 
ean point to as smiling with unwonted peace, and grate- 
fully blessing you for the portion you have sent again 
and again into'their circle? On the contrary, are not its 
effects manifestly evil? Does it not, with greater or less, 
rapidity, bring wo, sorrow, contention, babblings, wounds 
without cause, and in addition, the loss of the everlasting 
favor of God? Has ploughing and sowing any more 
connexion with the harvest produced, than this your 


business has with the mischief in question? See the 
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train of evils—physical, mental, moral, social evils—all 
along the pathway, from the place where you set forth 
the destroying element down to the door of the pit. 
‘Take the number of these evils; estimate them; see 
their legitimate cause, in the article you deal out, and 
say what stands against your name in God’s account ? 
Now my question is, are you not putting in peril your 
own immortal welfare ? Are you not kindling a fire that 
will be burning in your bosom when this earth and these 
heavens shall be no more? Areyou doing right—rreuT 1? 
Your act is the occasion of every species of sin, of every 
species of suffering. It brings you, therefore, directly 
under that severer wo, to which I have referred, ‘‘ wo to 
that man by whom the offence cometh.” There is 
another announcement of wo, applying directly to your 
case, and awful as the voice of God. ‘* Wo unto him 


that giveth his neighbor drink, that puttest thy bottle to 


him and makest him drunken, that thou mayest look on 
their nakedness,”—that thou mayest rob and despoil 
them of all they have, and then look upon their destitu- 
tion—their nakedness. . Could God meet you . more 
directly, more unequivocally and face to face, than he 
does in this language? Should he stand before you in a 
burning bush, and cause you to hear his voice, would you 
know his will in this matter any better than you now do ? 
Could issue more direct—more awful, be joined between 
yourself and God Almighty ? Wo unto him that giveth his 
neighbor drink. Ponder, I pray you, the path of your 
feet. | 

I know I am consuming a long hour, yet I would dwell 
at this point of my subject a moment longer. Of my 
personal sentiments and feelings towards individual 
dealers, I may not be permitted here to speak. That 
this class of men all bear the same type of character I 
do not believe. Among them may be some, sufficiently 
hardened to carry on their destructive business to any 
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extent. Mature in selfishness, and bereft of nobler 
elements of character, they will be ready, for the sake of 
gain, to sacrifice and use up a fellow man, even to the 
last fragment of his humanity—even till he sinks below 
the line that separates him from the brute creation,—and 
that, wept though he may be, by bleeding love. They 
can goon to “ draw iniquity with cords of vanity, and 
sin, as it were with a cart-rope,”’ heedless of the joys or 
sorrows they occasion. But I believe the number of such 
is small. I cannot resist the conviction, that many of 
our retailers are open to conviction. ‘They are not, it 
may be, sufficiently informed. Their business may have 
kept them from looking sufficiently into the merits of the 
cease. ‘They need juster views of what they are doing. 
With a benevolent regard, then, for their honor and 
their welfare, go and converse with them ; lay authentic 
and candid documents before them; bring to view the 
lessons of the Bible, touching their accountability to 
God ;—do it all as a matter of personal kindness, and 
they will listen. I can name men among them, who have 
too much self respect, and too much magnanimity, to 
suck their wealth out of the blood of their fellow-men— 
to live and luxuriate on the spoils of individual welfare, 
nd of domestic happiness. Let them see that they are 
@tually doing this, and they will say, ‘* hands off,” as 
sOn as any other men. Show them a disconsolate wife, 
redy to become a widow, already more than a widow, 
ancher children more than orphans; and once let them 
see hat it comes of their hand—that such scenes are the 
legitnate offspring of their business, and with a magna- 
nimit, with a chivalry, that would not fail to command 
your {miration they will leave that business ; they will.* 
Butt must turn, sixthly, to the Landlord who rents 
his préijses as a place of traffic in strong drink. Here 
a 
\ ; * See Note B, 
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is another agency that is accountable for the evils in the 
drunkard’s case. The Landlord rents his store as a 
theatre—for what? ‘To throw abroad the burning 
element. And he rents it on higher terms, in proportion 
to its facilities for extending this dreadful work. What 
say you, then,—does he, or does.he not, take into his 
hand the wages of unrighteousness ? But you 
say, the applicant came, with his license duly executed. 
The business he contemplates, is a business legally 
approved and sanctioned. Yes, legally sanctioned. 
He went to the constituted authorities and asked, and 
obtained—what ? ‘+A license,” in the language of a 
report recently made on this subject, ‘‘ to deal out poison 
as.a. common drink. To kill men by hundreds and 
thousands every year, and fill up the ranks with fresh 
victims. A license, to seduce the young, to beguile the 
unwary, to blast the hopes and break the hearts of fath- 
ers and mothers, wives and children. A license to take 
from the poor laborer his last farthing, and his senses 
with it, and leave his family to freeze and starve, or be 
supported at public expense.” A license, it might have 
been added, to tear men from the hopes of the gospel, 
and send them to the quick woes of a lost eternity. With 
this instrument duly authenticated, he comes, and ask 
for your store as a place of rendezvous, where he my 
give himself to his terrible work. You comply. An I 
ask again, where do you now stand? On the ad- 
mitted principle, that what a man does by proxy he 
does himself,—that what is done by means of his estae, is 

the same.as if done by his own hand ;—on the priciple 
of the Bible, ‘wo tothat man by whom the cence 
cometh,” where do you stand? 

But ae lease is out, and*he wishes it inc rete You 
hesitate. You have had more thought on the subject ; 
you are moreover, a professed christian, and ya demur. 
He presses his application; and here is his argiment :— 
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‘My businéss will pay you a higher rent than any other. 
You will hardly rent your store at all in these times, if 
you exclude the trade in liquors. True, this trade is a 
work of ruin; at least it isso represented. But you 
will have nothing to do with it. You need not know 
anything about it. You can be at home, and at your 
prayers, asking that God will relieve the child of want, 
and soothe the grief-stricken widow. And you need not 
think, at the time, that your store is operating to 
augment their distress. Atleast, you need not think that 
you sold it to that work, and that a balance of dollars 
and cents was what determined you to do it. ‘That, 
perhaps, would seem too much like making traffic of the 
souls of men.’ Such is the burlesque with which he 
lampoons your christian profession. _I do not make the 
case ;—would to God I did. He said in his heart, that 
he could buy your consistency for a groat. I heard him 
make the boast. And what shall we do? Who can look 
up, when not only such boast is made, but the instance 
is actually cited? O! for another Jeremiah, to weep day 
and night, and to say, in behalf of a mourning Zion, 
‘‘ was there ever sorrow like unto my sorrow?” Admit 
that such case of defection is one in fifty, or one ina 
hundred, instead’ of one in twelve, as it was with the 
apostles; yet might a prophet lament and weep over it. 
Such, I repeat, is the burlesque with which he lampoons 
your christian profession. He expected his application 
would succeed, of course. And he wished, meantime, to 
amuse himself with seeing how far that profession would 
compromise its’ fidelity, and accommodate itself to the 
idea of gain. 

Do you ask, what shall we do? With our property 
largely invested, shall we shut our stores, and let them 
stand useless and unproductive ? I answer, calmly give 
yourselves to the guidance of christian principle ; let that 
lead you, through evil report or good report, through 
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weal or wo ;—it will lead you to the bosom of God; and 
there you shall have your rest forever. A ser- 
mon was once preached from my pulpit, setting forth the 
wickedness of running a Steam-boat from Portland to 
‘ Bangor on the Sabbath; and the wickedness of being 
passenger in her on that day. During the week, a gen- 
tleman of the Bar in my congregation, with a frankness 
and ingenuousness I can never forget, said tome, ‘I did 
it; I thought I was obliged to; but I shall never do it 
again, so long as a way is open to get from Portland to 
Bangor on horseback or on foot.” ‘Take an equally 
consistent course in the matter now before you. ‘Take it 
without anxiety. Idare to say that God will bless you init. 


In casting our eye back on what we have gone over, 
there is one point of peculiar interest that rises up to our 
view. There is one point where the river of death is 
seen to pass between narrow banks. It is that point 
where all its Tartarean waters congregate, to gurgle their 
way through the hands of the retailer. Let the dealer, 
then, cease from his traffic, and our deliverance has come. 
Other men may carry themselves as they please ; let him 
take off his hand, and the noise of Niagara ceases. Hell, 
too, from beneath ceases to be moved, and to stir up 
itself to make room for coming victims. 

In concluding, then, let me return to the retailer with 
entreaty and expostulation. And let me use the language 
of love,—if it must be also the language of grief and 
sorrow. On you, beloved fellow-man, we fix, united- 
ly, our eye, our heart. With the turn of your hand, 
the community smiles; we flourish like a green bay- 
tree. With the turn of your hand, we wither, and our 
fruit faileth. Erase, then, the article of strong drink 
from the invoice of your purchase ; cease to buy it, and 
bring it, and distribute it among us, and we are saved. 
And from what? Plague, pestilence, famine, commer- 
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cial ruin? More than all these. From a Destroyer 
that stops not with temporal ruin,—then we could bear 
it from a Destroyer that curses the soul, and hurries 
‘it to.untimely and eternal wo. 

My friend, it is but a little time, and you will be a 
dying man. At that interesting moment, to your. eye 
and to your heart every thing will wear a new aspect. 
Life, that now so captivates and fills your mind, will be 
past. Before you will be God, Judgment, Eternity. 
Your concern will-be with these. Convey yourself now 
to that dying pillow. Call up the thoughts, the feelings, 
the desires you will then have. Bring them to bear on 
the question now submitted to you—the question of ceas- 
ing to traffic in strong drink. To what decision do 
these thoughts incline you? I-wait your answer.—‘*‘ 'To 
cease,’”’ did J hear yousay? It was the voice of wisdom 
within’you. Listen to her timely love. Her instruction 
is better than silver, and her counsel.than choice gold.— 
‘To. cease,”’ did you say? Hark! That shout ;—That 
anthem of delight! That alleluia, so full and clear! It 
ig the echo of heaven’s approbation. 
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The plea is indeed preposterous. It is even ridiculous. 
Yet there are men who can offer it. The other day a 
vessel was wanted on charter. And when the owner, in 
the stipulations, proposed as an indispensable condition, 
that distilled liquors should make no part of her freight, 
the applicants demurred. They could gravely plead,— 
‘‘what we import, will go to the apothecary, and to the 
arts.” By the force of this plea they would fain have 
obviated the owner’s objections. What profound—shall 
I say honesty ;~-or knavery ;—or stupidity? Would 
the applicants for the vessel be willing to be known? . 
Breathe pestilence into the air, under the pretence that it 
~— will hurt nobody, but will all be taken up by the Duck-weed ! 
Douts, or Knaves :—They can have which name they 
choose. 

But perhaps they thought the owner was the dolt— 
that he was capable of being fed with wind, and fattened 
with the east-wind. Suffice it to say, he was sufficiently 
stupid not to feel the force of their argument. The 
condition he had proposed, therefore, remained. And 
here let me say, that the landlord, who cannot forego his 
rents, who must have the income of his store and his 
cellar, however mischievous the business done in them, 
and whoever is made sufferer thereby, may well take a 
lesson of philanthropy from such examples. 


NOTE B. 

Examples of evil, resulting directly or indirectly from 
the cellar of the retailer, might be multiplied to almost 
any extent. Look at the case of the three young men 
in this city, which has excited wonder, not to say 
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amazement, through all our streets. Their prospects 
are dashed; their destiny, unless they are spared by pub- 
lic clemency, is sealed up to disgrace and infamy. And 
who is their destroyer 1—Education had blessed them ; 
to some extent piety had nurtured them. Whence their 
ruin ? To those who understand the case, the answer is 
plain... A neighboring cellar has been the occasion of it 
all... Temptation drew them in; temptation held them. 
An appetite was formed, that clamored for indulgence. 
But it was expensive ; and how should they replenish 
their pockets? As does the gambler, or the apprentice 
boy in the pit-at the theatre. . First they pilfered small 
articles from the goods of their employer; then the 
drawer was rifled ; next the pocket-book,—and next the 
vault was plundered.—Two of their number go to the 
common jail, to await their trial. .The other finds his 
refuge in a widowed mother’s tears. Astonishment 
seizes the community. ‘Is it possible?” ‘‘How—whence 
comes it?’’ The question was on every lip. And the 
answer was with it; ‘+ There as the cause,’’—‘* That 
cellar of refreshments” —‘'Tuar CeLuar or Rerresu- 
MENTS |”? And may it be shut? May the 
community, in-self-defence, and under the guardianship 
of the law, insist that the ‘‘ offence,” the source of this 
mischief and ruin, shall not be tolerated 2? No. What 
though the man puts forth appropriate, designed, 
effectual temptation, and gains his end thereby ; what 
though in gaining it, he pierces the heart of bleeding 
love, as with a two edged sword, and turns life with all 
its interests into a curse; what though he does this 
deliberately, and lives and fattens by it,—may he be 
stopped? No. ‘That dear thing, Liberty, may not be 
infringed. . Who ever heard of so gross an idea as 
straitening the individual for the good of the public? The 
community may be covered with Blood-suckers, but she 
must not shake them off; she must hold still, up to the 
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point of fainting—dying. Don’t touch that sacred thing, 
Liberty. Every body, and every thing, has rights, 
except the community. 

But mark, now, the point of our consistency. Let.the 
keeper of that cellar steal five dollars from one of these 
widowed mothers, and you doom him at once. You 
send him forth, like another Cain, under the mark of 
indelible infamy. But.do you mean to say,that what he 
has actually done, is a Jess evil than that would be? 
Carry the question to that mother’s throbbing bosom. 
How joyfully would she take the spoiling of her goods, if 
that were all. But here is the spoiling of her son. She 
thinks of ruined character, of blasted reputation, of 
blighted prospects, of incipient usefulness cut off, of all 
the hopes of life dashed in one bitter cup. But the 
author of all such mischief must stand clear—-must 
be upheld—-must be caressed. His Liberty must be 
watched with a jealous eye. He must have the privilege 
to scatter fire-brands, arrows and death, because of the 
peculiar means by which he does it. How 
strangely predjudiced, how unaccountably lost to reason, 
are the views we entertain! Let a man cut off the skirt 
of your garment, and he must be made a public example. 
On his head must come a double vengeance. But let 
him smite you with baldness, and leprosy, and burning 
scab, and cover your name with infamy, and he has 
become your friend. Punish him! He has not done the 
thing that calls for that.» He has not pared your nail. 
He has only ruined you. 
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SERMON. 


PSALM 37. 1. 


FRET NOT THYSELF BECAUSE OF EVIL DOERS. 


Tue world abounds with evil doers. You may find them 
~— without search — among the polite and the vulgar ; in high 
ways and by-ways; abroad and athome. They beset you, they 
face you, they thwart you — every where. If you will, you may 
spy some deformity of conduct, or policy, or principle— some 
flaw or defect—some excrescence or putrifying sore —upon 
every one you lock at; upon chief magistrate, law maker, judge, 
and petty justice; upon pedagogue and school-boy ; buyer and 
seller ; husband, wife, and child; maid and mistress ; deacon 
and minister of the Gospel. 

How this strange and universal degeneracy comes to pass — 
how it dare sustain itself against the tremendous warnings of all 
past history —I do not stop to enquire. The fact is all I want. 
Every body — at least every body else — does wrong, more or 
less. They do not do what they should. They do what they 
should not. 

Another thing. The eyes and ears of the present generation 
are peculiarly occupied with each others’ faults. Not that we 
are quicker to scent, of moré ravenous to devour, the offal of 
human wickedness than our fathers were. But times have 
changed. The ends of the earth are brought together. An 
evil done at a distant point — in a twinkling — is bruited in our 
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ears. The press tells it. Steam power carries it. Strolling 
lecturers trumpet it and denounce it. And the result is, that 
whereas past generations could see but little of the deeds of evil- 
doers, beyond their own firesides or hamlets — we have an 
interminable succession of abominations, floating before us from 
every quarter of the globe, thrust upon us by every wind that 
blows, chattered to us by every tongue that talks, till we are 
sickened — verily sickened — with the uncleannesses of a world 
lying in wickedness. All this is well. . God has his design in it. 
And God will make it tell—with power, too—in the ac- 
complishment of his purposes of grace. 


These two facts, then, are now before us; the one — that 
the world is full of evil doers ; and the other — that the deeds 
of evil doers, to a degree unknown in former times, are forced 
upon our minds. 


These things being so— if ever there was a generation for 
whom the words of our text were specially designed ; if ever 
there was a generation who needed specially to weigh and re- 
member these words— that generation is our own. And per- 
haps the careful consideration of their import can never be more 
timely than upon a day like this; a day set apart “in view of 
our manifold transgressions as individuals and as a commu- 
nity ;” a day which we are as prone to occupy in brooding over 
the sins of others, as in confessing and forsaking our own. 

The duty enjoined in the text can hardly be stated in plainer 
terms “Fret not thyself because of evil doers.” In pre- 
senting it to your consideration I shall endeavor 


I. To illustrate the behavior here prohibited. 


II. To present some reasons why we should avoid it. 


I.. Let us examine the behavior here prohibited. 


A man of a right spirit will feel the spirit stirred within him 
against Sin ; whether the Sin be in himself or in others ; whether 
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it rise before him in the misdeeds of the oppressor, in the vices 
of the inebriate, in the arts of the libertine, or in the way ward- 
ness of a little child. He will not wonder, yet never feel —he 
will not behold, yet never care a feather — when evil doers are 
scattering firebrands, arrows and death. Neither wi!l he be 
roused because men do evil here or there, in this way or that — 
yet blink and nod and go to sleep over wickedness in some other 
shape or some other place. It is impossible for us, if we obey 
the Bible, to look upon any sort of evil doing with indifference. 


There is, then, a feeling, an excitement of heart against evil 
doers which is duty. ‘To describe it; it is — dislike — strong 
aversion — abhorrence. All this exists in the spotless citizen 
of heaven. It exists in God. 


But — there is a kind of excitement which, forsooth, because 
it is against evil doers, calls itself good, and passes for good, 
though it is kith and kin with the evil it opposes. It is not an 
excitement which leads us to yearn over the workers of iniquity. 
It is not an excitement which sends us to our closets to weep 
4nd plead in their behalf. It is an excitement which hurries us 
to harshness and bitterness; of look, of word, of deed. It 
is—passion. It is—ill humor. It is—wrath. Itis what, in 
common talk, we call “ getting cross.” It is what the Bible 
calls “ fretting ourselves.” When we indulge it, we get out of 
all patience and into all agitation — perhaps, beside ourselves — 
because somebody does not do, or believe, or feel, or preach, 
what we think is right. When a child teases us; when a jockey 
cheats us; when a friend neglects us, or a neighbor defames 
us; when a man-seller or a rum-seller will not mind us; when 
an impudent fellow insults us; when any one refuses our party, 
our doctrine, or our measures ; when Congress thrusts out our 
petitions ; when a christian brother or a christian minister seems 
to us to say ‘‘ God speed” to the wicked ; ——— whatever be 
the evil, and how great soever the provocation — the moment 
we lose our temper, the moment we get angry and vexed, we 
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fall into the very behavior forbidden in our text. We “ fret 
ourselves because of evil doers.” 


II. Let us consider some reasons why we should avoid fret- 
ting ourselves because of evil doers. 


1. One reason is—it does no good. True—it sometimes 
passes for an evidence of piety; and sometimes is all the evi- 
dence we can get. We may point to our feelings and our bold 
words and our schemes and our labors against evil doers and 
say — ‘Lo our zeal, our zeal —; our zeal for the Lord of 
Hosts.” — We may point conscience there and say — “ Peace 
— Peace.” We may feel Pharisaical, and self righteous, and 
self pleased, and safe, because we are hot against the wicked. 
Thus our opposition to evil doers may give a temporary comfort ; 
it may bolster up, for a day, our souls —lull to sleep, for a night, 
our fears— and keep at bay, for a while, our convictions. 

But does this do us good? Does it make us better ? Does it 
mould us into the likeness of God ? Does it help us in our pre- 
paratory work for heaven ? What ! — fretfulness — ill temper — 
self-righteousness— the light of our own fire —the sparks a 
our own kindling guide us to glory and to God! Fretting 
ourselves against the wicked — is this attuning our hearts to the 
music of heaven! But, if not, — what doth it profit us ? 

“ But it does the wicked good. It takes off their chariot 
wheels. It troubles their consciences. It sometimes makes 
them leave off their wickedness.” 

Does it? What! your getting peevish do all this! Your ill 
humor physic away iniquity like this! ‘The mere lightning and 
grumbling of a towering passion—of your’s, of mine, or 
of a hundred others leagued together — will they do so much ? 
Will a scowl —all alone — quell a wilful child? Will a volley 
of angry words —and nothing else —reclaim a thief? Will the 
flashing indignation of priests and elders—all alone —con- 
vert a heretic ? Will the trumpeted wrath of the north—all 
alone — bring to repentance the slaveholder of the south? 

Try it—then. To the work—then; good men and true. 
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And—by all your pity for the oppressed, your fears for the 
unbeliever, your regard for order, and your love for domestic 
peace — use no truth, no persuasion, no authority ; but raise one 
united and untiring peal of wrath — till the wilderness bud and 
blossom — till the world put on righteousness for her robe and 
beauty for her diadem. 

* But, nay —; this is absurd. No oneaffirms it. T'ruthis 
wanted, for the conscience. Power is wanted, for the perverse.” 

Well —then ; has Truth grown halt and lazy, in her old age, 
that she must needs be whipped and spurred by Passion? Has 
Power lost its nerve and right that it must be bolstered up by 
anger ? —If truth for the conscience, and power for the intract- 
able — be the legitimate and effective means of dealing with the 
wicked, why not trust to them? Why foist in something else? 
Can we not publish truth— can we not use our power (when 
we get it) without being ina passion? To be sure we can. 
And if we can, and if a sour temper neither convicts the con- 
science nor subjects the froward — pray how does it mend the 
matters of a wicked world? Not at all. Then it does no good. 
And God has well said——“ Fret not thyself because of evil 
doers.” 

The truth is— when a man’s desire is purely to do good; to 
convince, to reclaim, to gain, the evil doer; he coincides, in- 
stinctively, with the precept we are considering. He is moved ; 
but not to wrath. He is excited; but not with fretting. He 
goes about, the gentle and hopeful bearer of “ the Truth as it 
is in Jesus.” A precious testimony, this, to the righteousness 
and wisdom of the text. 

2. But—another reason. F retting ourselves because of evil 
doers does hurt. 

How is our own comfort affected by it? Well—or ill? 
Watch the man who is out of humor at somebody’s wickedness 5 
the man whose words are quick and sharp and hot; the man 
whose looks and tones and gestures show you that he is out of 
patience —- vexed — that some one does not think ashe thinks — 
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and do as he does. Is he happy? —No. That fretful gust 


must pass away ; that swell of passion must subside, before he 
can enjoy himself or any thing that God has made. But we 
need not look to others, to understand this. We have all felz 
it. Anger and enjoyment cannot live together. ‘They'are con- 
trary the one to the other. We must either train ourselves to 
consider, and to endure evil doers without being irritated ; 
or—in this world where they whirl around us like the 
leaves of autumn — we must lead a wretched life to our graves. 

Beside; a man ina passion is no comfortable companion. 
It matters not what his passionconcerns. Whether fretting him- 
self because some one has done right, or because some one has 
done wrong —he sends discomfort all around him. 

And again; when we are irritated because of evil doers, we 
shall act accordingly. ‘* Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” ‘* Out of the heart are the issues of life.” 
Like does not more surely beget like, than a fretted temper, 
some evil fruit. It makes us speak wrong. It makes us do 
wrong. 

And yet more. A vexed spirit vexes a spirit. Passion excites 
passion. If you do wrong, and I fret about it, you are not excited 
by my wrath to do better, but to do as you please ; and that is — 
to do wrong the more. Leta man see that you cannot bear 
him because he is so bad — you, excite Ais anger.’ He cannot 
bear you. 'Thisis human nature. Miserable stuff, I grant ; 
nevertheless, the very stuff you have to deal with. And a fine 
beginning you have made in the scheme of mending a sinner, 
when, by your fretting, you have brought him to fretting too. 
Why ! you have made him bristle like a porcupine. He says 
“touch me if you dare.” You have made him set his feet like 
a mule; and there, in the midst of evil deeds, dogged: and per- 
verse — while he pleases, he will stand. And he will please to 
stand while —you fret. You have made him blind. You made 
him deaf. And now you may show him truth, pure as the blush 
of morning ; he will not hail it. You may show it to him, vivid 
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as the lightning’s glare ; he will not see it. You may peal it to 
him like the rolling of a thousand thunders; he will not hear it. 

Now we may philosophize about this as we please. We may 
speculate, till we are gray —and lecture, till the season of our 
stewardship is spent — about the omnipotence of truth 3; but we 
cannot make one hair of this matter white or black. It still re- 
mains true an angered man is immovable. ‘The omnipotence 
of ‘Truth notwithstanding —no sinner, since the world has stood, 
has been converted from the error of his way, or his doctrine, in 
a passion.——And while the world standeth, no sinner will be. 
The passion must be subdued— even in the operations of Di- 
vine grace—or the truth fails. Wake it up— sustain it; 
and you have reared a wall of defence and defiance; a wall 
which must come down ere the citadel can be won. 

Now, if fretting ourselves because of evil doers works mis- 
chief like this—- mars our comfort — and others’ comfort — pro- 
vokes us to bad deeds — and rouses in those against whom we 
fret a spirit which prevents their reform we had better give 
it up; we had better forswear it forever. We had better 
hold the truth in righteousness, and “ speak the truth in love.” 
We had better — first of all——and last of all—‘‘take heed to 
our spirits.” 

3. But another reason ;—— fretting ourselves because of evil 
doers is unseemly. 

It is becoming to feel towards those who do wrong, as Paul 
did towards his unbelieving “ kinsmen according to the flesh ;” 
as Stephen did, when he prayed “ Lay not this sin to their 
charge ;” as Jesus Christ did, when he wept over Jerusalem — 
when he cried “ Father forgive them.” But, that it is becoming 
to feel fretful, in the case, is what none can show. 

But, take another view. When we get vexed at evil doers 
it is not because they abuse God, but because they abuse our- 
selves, or our fellow creatures. We do not fret ata man 
because he is unconverted, spiritually ; but because he is some- 
how irregular, oO I have never seen a man cross be- 
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cause his neighbor was not born again. But I have seen hun- 
dreds cross because their neighbors—born again, or not— 
transgressed the second table of the law. Now we ourselves are 
guilty of deeds more evil than our neighbor’s deeds which 
anger us. Perhaps we have not, like him, cheated in a 
bargain; or extorted usury ; or sworn profanely ; or enticed 
men to drunkenness; or held -our fellow men in bondage ;—— 
but, we have done things worse——all of us; we do things 
worse, all of us, every day. We have done, and do things, 
compared with which the deed of his we fret at, is as a mole 
hill to a mountain—as a bubble to a world—as a feather 
to a universe of lead. He wrongs his fellow creature — (for that 
is the only thing which frets us)—~ we wrong our God., He 
treads upon the claims of blood to blood — we, in every error of 
our lives and secret thoughts, upon those of matchless Grace, 
of pure, redeeming Love. 

True — our sin against God is no counterpoise to his against 
man. His sin is just as heavy and just as ill deserving as though 
we were sinless. It merits our abhorrence just as much. Our 
greater wickedness is no reason why we should like or justify 
his. But it ts a reason why we should view his, and bear it, 
too, — without wrath. 

It does not become an evil doer to sit in haughty, angry, 
judgment upon an evil doer. It does not become one who has 


a beam in his own eye to scowl and chafe at the mote in his 
brother’s eye. 


But -- 

4. To fret ourselves because of evil doers is wicked. 

It is against the Bible. It is as truly disobedience of God as 
any other thing. It is as openly, as pointedly, disobedience of 
God. Has he forbidden idolatry? So he has, this. Has he 
forbidden oppression? So he has, this. Has he forbidden do- 
mestic broils——and fraud—and lying ——and stealing —and 
adultery. So he has, this ; just as decidedly, just as plainly. 

If it be sin to disobey God in one thing —is it not, to diso- 
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bey him in another? If it be sin to hold flesh and blood of man 
as chattels, so it is to fret ourselves because of him who: does it. 
If it be sin to be a drunkard, so it is to be vexed against a 
drunkard. And which is the less and which the greater sin — 
to be an evil doer in this or that; or—to bean evil doer in 
fretting ourselves against an evil doer? Which is the least a 
disobedience of God ; and which the most ? 

True — this fretfulness is natural. It is hard to avoid it. 
We slip into it unawares. We see the best of men in- 
dulge it. | And sometimes it seems as though one could scarce 
do God service — briskly — without it. But all this weighs no- 
thing, nothing, against — ‘Thus saith the Lord.” ‘ There- 
fore —thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art that 
judgest : for wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest 
thyself — for thou that judgest, doest the same things.” Thou 
who frettest against an evil doer, and he — alike and equally — 
pisoBey Gop. . 

Another thing will illustrate this sin. What would be your 
thoughts, and what, your emotions, should I tell you that our 
Saviour used, at times, to foam with passion against evil doers 
in his day, as you have seen his professed disciples do in yours ? 
You would start at it as blasphemy. Why? If it be not a sin 
thus to feel toward the wicked — why ? 

But take another test ; for the matter in hand is worth it. —. 
The influence of petulance towards the wicked upon devotion 
shows it to be a sin. Any feeling which is wrong prevents our 
access to God. We must first smooth down our ruffled spirits 
before we can commune at the mercy seat. ———— Now how is 
it with an angry, peevish spirit toward the wicked? Does it 
help, or hinder, prayer? While we are in the heat — are we 
ready for the communion of our closets —or not? A certain 
writer* answers the question. He says—‘“ prayer is the daugh- 
“ter of charity and the sister of meekness; and he that prays 
“to God in an angry spirit, is like him who retires into a battle 

* Jeremy Taylor. 
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‘to meditate, and sets up his closet in the out quarters of an 
‘‘ enemy, and chooses a frontier garrison to be wise in. Anger 
“is a perfect alienation of the mind from prayer ; and —is con- 
‘trary to the attention which presents our prayers in a right line 
“to Heaven. For so have I seen a lark rising from his bed of 
“erass, and soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to 
“ get to heaven, and climb above the clouds. But the poor bird 
‘¢ was beaten back by the loud sighings of an eastern wind, and 
‘‘his motion made irregular and incoistant ; descending more, 
“at every breath of the tempest, than he could recover by the 
“libration and frequent weighing of his wings; till the little 
*< creature was forced to sit down and pant, and stay till the 
“¢ storm was over; and then it made a prosperous flight 
‘ and it did rise and sing as if it had learned music and motion 
“‘ from an angel, as he passed sometimes through the air, about 
‘“‘ his ministries here below. 

“¢ So is the prayer of a good man, when anger raises a tem- 
“ nest and overcomes him. Then his prayer was broken, and 
“ his thoughts were troubled, and his words went up towards a 
“cloud; and his thoughts pulled them back again, and made 
‘them without intention. And the good man sighs for his in- 
“ firmity ; but he must be content to lose his prayer; and he 
“ must recover it when his anger is removed, and his spirit is 
*‘hecalmed, und made even as the brow of Jesus, and smooth 
“like the heart of God: and then it ascends to heaven upon 
‘the wings of the holy dove, and dwells with God, till it re- 
“turns like the useful bee, laden with a blessing and the dew of 
* heaven.” 

Surely, then, if fretfulness be disobedience of God; if it be 
contrary to the spirit of our great Example ; if it spoil the hours 
of our closet devotion ; there is something wrong aboutit. It is 
wicked to be vexed at the ill-behavior of others ; as verily wick- 
ed as the evil we fret at. 


Brethren beloved -— there is reason why we should guard 
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ourselves against this sin, Frretting is in vogue. We see it, 
we hear it—-every day. We are tempted to it every day. 
And, truly, we ought to watch against and resist the temptation 
— because, God has forbidden the thing -—; because, it is un- 
seemly ;—— because it does much hurt and no good. 

In times past we have been guilty. Not one of us but has lost 
his temper ; more or less. Somebody has been lax, and some- 
body else has been ultra, on some subject of practical moment ; 
and it has made us fretful. Some school boy has been a rogue ;_ 
some vixen in our families has molested us some sharper has 
over-reached us in trade ; some canting tyro in politics, or re- 
ligion, or morals, has aspersed our integrity; silly dupes 
have gulped the libel ; and we — have been nettled about it. 
Verily, verily, we have been guilty. | 

Brethren — suppose we should do better. Suppose we 
should cleave to the Bible in this matter. Suppose we should 
mind God. Come—let the past suffice, and more than suf- 
fice wherein we have fretted ourselves because of evil doers. 
In our families, in our streets, in our church meetings, in our 
enterprises of moral reform, never let us fret ourselves. If here- 
tics and sinners, publicans and pharisees, thwart us and throw 
dirt at us—by scores—by thousands —let us never fret. 
Should the world grow ten times as wicked ; should Satan come 
down with tenfold wrath ; nay — should the church of the living 
God —the family of our espousal and vows, of our hope and 
love — apostatize ; should priest and people go and do abomina- 
tions, together, on the altar of Belial whatever else we do, 
let us never prostitute our own integrity ; never let us allow our- 
selves in a fretful, snarlish temper. 

Let us abjure it. Root and branch, let us expel it. We 
shall be the better. We shail be the happier. We shall die 
the easier. We shall love each other the more. We shall do 
the more — a deal more — toward the conviction and reform of 
evil doers. It would be so strange a thing, if only you and I 
should look upon the wickedness, and bear the buffetings of 
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evil doers, without ill humor — why ! the wicked would suspect 
us, Christians; and—by the contrast — themselves, sinners. 
But, however this might be, life would be another thing to us. 
Our food would be sweeter; our sleep, better; our sunshine, 
brighter. Our fellowship would be heartier ; our pilgrimage, 
smoother ; and the evening twilight of our days, softer. 

Brethren — brethren —remember these words — “fret not 
thyself because of evil doers.” And, remember, THEY ARE 
GOD’S WORDS. He gave them—to be obeyed. If you 
care for his approval; if you value the peace which he giveth , 
if you covet the refreshing dews of his grace — opry his word. 
‘“‘ Be not overcome of evil; but overcome evil with good.” 
‘“‘ He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.” 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 


The Maine Missionary Society held its Thirty-First Annual 
Meeting, in the Meeting House of the First Congregational 
Society in Saco, on Wednesday, June’ 27, 1838 : Rev. Wix- 
LIAM ALLEN, D. D.; President of the Society i in the chair.— 
The meeting was opened with reading the Scriptures and singing, 
followed with prayer, by Rev. Lurunr F. Dimmicx, of 
Newburyport, Mass. 

The Treasurer, Woopspury Storer, Esq. présanted his 
Report, certified by Wittram Swan, and Writiam C. Mircu-' 
BLL, Esqs., Auditors, which was accepted. 

The Annual Report, which had been prepared by Rev. Et I- 
rHaLceT Gitiett, D. D., Corresponding Secretary, ‘was, at his — 
request, read by Rev. Bensamin Tappan, D,D. 


On motion of Rev. Joun W., Cutoxerine, of Portland, 
seconded by Rey. Josnry C. Lovesoy, of Oldtows: ie 

Resolved, That the Report of the Trustees be accepted and, 

: published. 

On motion of Rev. Gzorcr E. Apams, of. Branéwicles sec- 
onded by Rey. Jamzs, Carrutuers, Home Missionary : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be offered to those 
individuals who, during the last year, have contributed to its funds., 

On motion of Rey. Wittiam M. Rogers, of Boston, pepentt 
ed by. Rey. Jonaruan B, Connit, of Portland : 

Resolved, That the Maine Missionary Society has reason to’ go 
on with unfaltering zeal, inasmuch as it is by the preaching of the 
gospel, that God's’ great "designs of mercy towards: man are accom- 
plished. 

The several gentlemen accompanied their motions with ‘ap- 
propriate. addresses. 

The Annual Sermon before the Society was preached by the. 
Rev. Carttron Hurp, of Fryeburg. Prayer before sermon 


' «was offered by Rev. JorHam SEwaLt, Senior. 


_ Voted, that Rev. Davin Tuurston, and Rey. Agi eee 
MinGs be a Committee, to present the thanks of this Society. 
“to the Rey, CaRLToNn Hovrp, for his sermon before’ them this 
_ day, and to bg a copy Mae publication, 
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OFFICERS 


Of the Maine Missionary Society, elected 
June 27, 1838. 
Rev. WituraMm ALuEn, D. D., Brunswick, 
| President. } 
Rurvus K. Pace, Ese., Hallowell Vice 
President. 
Rev. Exviewacet Gititett, D. D., Corres- 
ponding and Recording Secretary y. 
Woopsury Srorer, Hse., Portland, Treas- 
—urer. 
TRUSTEES. 
Tuer PRESIDENT, ex officio, 
Rev. E. Gitterr, D. D. 
Rev. Daviv Tuurston, Winthrop. 
Rev. Bensamin Tappan, D. D., Augusta. 
Rev.\Joun W. Exrinewoop, Bath. 
Rey. Davin M. Mitrcueit, Waldoboro’. 
» Rey. Asa Cummines, Portland. 
Rev. Swan L. Pomroy, Bangor. 
Rev. THappEevus Pomeroy, Gorham. 
Woopsury Srorer, Esq. 
Davin Duntap, Esq., Brunswick. 


Executive Committee.—Rey. Messrs. Gillett, Thurston, Tap- 
pan, Ellingwood, Cummings, and W. Storer. 
Audators,— William Swan and William C. Mitchell, Esqs. 


‘The next meeting of the Society is to, be holden at Bruns- 
wick, on the fourth Wednesday of June, 1839, Rev. Wm. T, 


Diet first: preacher. 
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SER TION. 


PSALM XXIX: 2 
_Worsuip tue Lorp tN THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 

This, call to men, of all classes,.to worship God, enforces a du- 
ty, which consists not altogether in maintaining an inward ven-. 
eration for him in the heart; but; in addition to this, an outward 
expression of it in his Sanctuary. “The beauty of holiness,” in 
the mouth of David, was the Sanctuary of the most high God, to 
which he often repaired publicly to worship God, and give thanks 
at the remembrance. of his mercies. 

The command then is, Worship Jehovah in his glorious Sanc- 
tuary. This i is God’s commandment, devolving upon all men the 
obligation of public worship—of frequenting, at least on the Sab- 
bath, the Sanctuary, expressing outwardly that internal sense, 
and veneration for God, which they are under obligation to cher- . 
ish in their hearts. Admit there is aGod who made the world, 
and governs the affairs of men; you must admit too your obli- | 

gation to worship him.. Argument. and reason cease with that 
man, who refuses to. acknowledge his obligation to worship. the 
God who made him.. The opinion is entertained by many—and 
some professors of religion think so too—that outward acts are | 
not essential to the worship of God. They reckon themselves 
worshippers of God, while they have neither Sabbath, nor Sanc- 
tuary, nor family prayer; in short, perform,no duty whatever, 
showing to the world either dependence upon, or obligation to, 
the Creator thereof. . 
Religion, it is true, consists not in outward. ceremonies. Ta- 

king a seat in the house of God on the Sabbath is not worship. 
Nor will it follow that he worships God, who does it. ; 

“God is a spirit, and they that worship him, must worship him ; 
in spirit and in truth.” “The kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost” 
—which is a state of heart in relation to God, Religion consists 


“eminently ‘in right moral affections ; in possessing, in the heart, 
a deep and abiding sense of God. 
But, Task, will not right moral affections, a sense of God} show 
themselves in corresponding actions? Will not the subject of 
such a state of mind be led to an open, public recognition of 
the existence and authority of God? and to an outward obser- 
vance of his statutes and ordinances? Will not holy.affections, a 
sense of the invisible God, of a Sabbath morning, bring out the 
individual to the Sanctuary ?~Can his heart, entertain the holy 
_ love of God, be awed into reverence for the divine majesty, drawn 
out in grateful love to Jesus Christ, for his redeeming and say- 
ing grace; and yet, he turn himself upon his bed, walk his fields, 
visit his neighbors, sit in his counting room examining -into the 
state of his worldly affairs, prosecute a journey of business or 
pleasure on the Sabbath, and turn his back upon the house. of 
‘God? He is deceived, who reckons himself a worshipper of God, 
‘while, with both pecuniary ability and health, he . refuses to aid 
In supporting; even by his presence; the worship of the Sanctu- 
‘ary. Granting, then, that the heart’s being right with God is the 
‘chief thing in religion, and indispensible to his true worship ; 
“will mot aright state of the heart make the outward conduct 
right? Will it not teach the man the way to the house of God ? 


If there could be preserved in the heart a feeling of reverence and 


regard to God, apart altogether from outward’ acts; still this 
would not meet the command of God, nor answer the suid? of re- 
ligion in the world. The command is, Worship God in his glori- 
- ous Sanctuary; and the ends of religion cannot be secured with- 
out this worship. To say, it is a good thing, a duty to go to 
church on the Sabbath, is not saying enough. Fes is a neces- 
sity of providing for and keeping up this worship of God. 

I shall PpSis briefly of some of the reasons illustrating this ne- 


"+ “cessity. ° 


es The ecg I offer is 5 oii nature of man inclines to some 
- visible, outward worship ; some way of expressing his sense of, | 
and regard for, that invisible power, which, he:conceives, orders” 
the events of life. ‘The world over, it is now, and ever has ‘been, 
~ the worship of the living and true God, cor of those which: are no 
ta gods. And 50 it will Contney God's people will erg the 
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sanetuary:in which they will worship himjas the Creator and mor- 
al Governor of the universe,’ in which with one accord they will 
invoke his blessing, and give thanks for his mercies. And the 

Pagan will have his temple, before the altar of which he will wor: 
ship... The monuments of idolatry, everywhere to be met with 
in the old or present heathen world, declare that the natural con- 
science and reason of men point to that which, without the light of 
the bible, they have not knowledge rightly to perform, namely, the 
public worship of that Being, whose eternal power and godhead 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made. 
The works of creation always plainly teach men the existence of’ 
a Creator, and reason and conscience their obligation to worship 
him. “That they did not like to retain God im their knowledge, 
and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, birds, beasts, and creeping things, 
and offered absurd, wicked, and vain worship, make nothing 
against the argument, that man’s nature calls for the worship of 
his-Maker. It makes, indeed, man’s heart desperately wicked, 

and shows to what lengths of wickedness and folly man will run 

in his religious opinions and practices, destitute of revela- 

tion. It shows tooa susceptibility in the human constitution to: 
believe in a creating, overruling power—a conviction of obliga- 

tion due, and invention of methods by which to express it. «The 

mind is not content with cherishing in itself the affections of fear 

and love toward that being esteemed God,whether it be the true 
God, or fase gods,but seeks some visible way of manifesting them. 

Hence Jehovah’s glorious Sanctuary among his people; and the 

idol temples of the heathen. But not to pursue this topic, ¥ ob- 

serve, 

2. It is necessary to give expression to those ioe affections, 
man is bound to exercise towards God in his heart. 

That reverence, fear, love and gratitude are due to God, will 
not be questioned by any ‘man—then upon every man rests the. . 
obligation of manifesting these states of mind in proper, outward 
acts. Capacity to know, and reverence the God who made him 
‘in his heart ; constitutes obligation to honor God in (im outward. 
conduct ; i. e. to worship him. Mental acts designed to express . 
our inward regard to God, should be followed. by outward acts, 


designed for the same purpose.. So. that no good reason exists, 

why man should fear, and reverence his God in his heart, that 

does not exist for worshipping God in his glorious Sanctuary. 

Obligation to the one, proves the necessity of the other... To im- 

pose on man the obligation to exercise towards God moral affec- 

tions in his heart, and release him from the duty of outward acts 
of worship, is to act without reason. God requires both. 

3. Dependence on God calls for his worship. ~ Families, and 
‘communities, depend entirely on him, Life and health, and all 
the numberless blessings of the domestic circle, are his gifts ; so 
the order peace, and security of human society are from him; 

therefore families, and communities are bound to reverence God, 
‘and to express their obligation in some open manner. This way 
is public worship; the worship of God in his glorious Sanctuary. 

» This is the place to. give thanks at the remembrance of his mer- 
‘cies, to acknowledge those publie benefits we have received, and 
“to testify before the world our conviction of the excellency and 
goodness of God. -Dependence on God, and professed ‘subjec- 
tion to his authority, certainly'summon us to his Sanctuary. 

4. To show our regard to God we must worship in his Sanc- 
stuary. Other kinds of worship will not answer the whole pur- 
pose, Secret and family worship’ have their appropriate ‘ends, 
“and so has public—to testify before the world ‘our deep, moral 

conviction that there is a righteous God, ‘who -will bring every 
work into judgment, and render to every man according as his 
work shall be.” Jehovah’s Sanctuary can stand no where in this 
world, and there not be around it many, who fear not God, nei- 
ther regard man—bidding defiance to God and his laws—they 
“walk in the sight of their eyes, and after the imagination of their 
ait heart ; ;” cast off his authority, and. profane his name in the 
_ streets; and if you have a reverence for God. in your heart, a 
conviction of judgment to come, should you not in some public, 
solemn manner show it, in opposition to that contempt and dis- 
regard, which, on all sides, you see cast upon God and his insti- 
“tutions? Where will the profane and scoffing reckon you, if you 
~ turn your back upon the Sanctuary, and refuse to ‘worship God 
in the beauty of holiness? Where will go your influence?—into the 
scale, of good morals and religion? or into that of vice and irreli- 
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gion? We can bear no proper testimony to the world of our re- 
gard to God,if we go not up to his Sanctuary.—Nor, 

5. Shall we succeed in preserving a sense of religion in our 
own hearts, or effectually impress it upon others, without public 
worship. Suppose you reverence.God in your heart to day, en- 
joy religion, feel the powers of the world to come; will these af- 
fections abide, and thrive without the preaching of the Gospel? 
Can you, henceforth, seclude yourself from the sanctuary, and 
grow up to the stature ofa perfect man in Christ Jesus? Is your 
piety so mature that it will endure the atmosphere of the world, 
without any further influence from the house of God? Can you 
substitute any religious service at home, for the preaching of 
the gospel,—when circumstances will admit of your attendance, 
and piety increase,—christain character improve, and love to 
God and men abound? Religious affections wither, if not ac- 
tually die out of the heart, under such treatment. The best of 
men need to have this sense of God, and faith of things invisible, 
cherished by acts of worship. If christians, even the best of 
them, can ‘not dispense with the public worship of God, what 
shall be said of other men, unused to fix their thoughts on 
the subject of religion, regardless alike of its obligations and du- 
ties,engrossed with the world, and the things of the world—pur- 
suing its riches, pleasures, or vices,—scarce thinking beyond 
this frail life, and caring still less for what may come heteafter ! 
Willsuch men be likely to feel religious obligations, think of 
God, eternity, and its rewards, when the worship of the Sabbath 
is removed? Religion must utterly cease among men,—or the 
worship of God be sustained. Without the Sabbath, and the 
ministry of the sanctuary, the externals of religion are not only 
gone, but all care, and thought, and interest for the soul; and 
future existence will go along with them—and gross darkness 
cover the land—stupidity still deeper seize the soul—worldliness 
increase, and sin abound, tillall knowledge of God, reverence 
for his authority, and regard for his laws are lost among 
men. Facts prove all this, and declare there is no kind of 
regard to God, that will long abide with men, who once discard 
. public worship. Take the prefessor of religion, and how long 
wil! hé maintain worship in his family, after he has done wor- 
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shipping God in the same way ? And how long, think ye, will 
secret prayer hold on, after prayer in the family is done with? 
And I ask again, how long will.an inward sense of God abide 
in his heart, after God’s. house is forsaken, worship and prayer 
have ceased? ‘Take the man of the world, who scorns a seat 
in the sanctuary, and will you find in his conduct any respect 
toGod? Suppose the great body of his neighbors to adopt his 
sentiments and follow his practice, and,with their families, leave 
the house of God; provide neither ministry, nor place of wor- 
ship for their children,and can there long be any religion in such 
a community ? 

6. And thus,in the sixth place, the good order and welfare of 
society, furnish an argument for the worship of God. _ 

These require that there should generally prevail among its 
members, a belief of God’s existence and authority,—a sense of 
moral obligation, just notions of right and wrong. Without them, 
society has no foundation and cannot stand. Remove or ob- 
scure them in the mind, and you will scarce find any materials 
left, out of which to construct a foundation on which to com- 
pact human beings—much less give them that character and 
direction that shall answer the ends of society. Whatever then 
tends to remove from the public mind, just views of the perfections 
of God, and reverence for hislaws—a sense of human responsi- 
bility—right and wrong in conduct ; certainly is subverting the 
order and welfare of society—is striking at.its very foundation. 
Of all the ways to do this, none is more effectual, than a dis- 
regard to public worship. This blunts the sense of the commu- 
nity to the notice of a God,—deadens the moral. sensibilities, — 
destroys the distinctions of right and wrong,—and confusion and 
every evil work follow on. Infidels, the despisers of the church 
and her ministry, and the contemners of Jehovah’s glorious 
| sanctuary,may try it in our country—and when the very being of 
a God shall be denied,the Sabbath utterly forgotten,the sanctua- 
ry closed, or razed—the ministry broken down, and its influ- 
ence over the public morals annihilated, the Bible shut out of 
the schools of our youth, and the seeds of infidelity sown in 
their young hearts—moral distinctions obliterated, and’all things 


brought down to a level; may boast of the advantages society 
would gain by such an achievement. . 
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Such an experiment has been made by one people ; and 
when all the forms of worship and whatever else was calcu- 
lated to hold the public mind in the belief of a righteous 
God, to whom man is_ responsible, were utterly removed,— 
what of order and welfare remained to human society 2? What 
regard to the life, the rights and property of the people; surviv- 
ed this jubilee of “reason,” and riddance of a God to be feared, 
and all the forms of his worship among men? Like causes 
produce like results. Break up the Sabbath assembly—with- 
hold the support of the ministry—let the winds and the rain of 
Heaven drive through the decayed and decaying sanctuary,— 
recreation, amusements, and vicious pleasure, take the place of 
its holy solemnities on God’s sacred day,and what society will you 
shortly have ?—weuld your life, property and rights be pro- 
tected ? could you'quietly and securely prosecute your worldly 
business? No!—the better portion of the wicked themselves 
would be driven to emigrate from such society. ‘Take away 
that sense of God, of moral obligation,—of right and wrong,— 
which the services of the Sabbath preserve and cherish in the 
community ; and your Bill of Rights—Constitution and Laws 
will give you no protection. A depraved, irreligious and use- 
less multitude, coming up on all sides, will not be held in check - 
by them. Safety is not among men, who have no fear of God 
before their eyes. And further, ignorance, and consequently 
crimes, would multiply ;—and society become savage in look, 
feeling, and practice. How is it, on a small scale, in those 
. families and districts, who have withdrawn their feet from the 
house of God, and separated themselves from the moral influ- 
- ence of public worship 2? Do you not perceive both a. loss of 
good morals, and of a quick sense of right and wrong ; and also, 
of decency and propriety of conduct ? Christianity civilizes man. 
Without the Gospel, he will hardly be prepared for the relations 
and duties of domestic and civil life—suppose then such a state . 
of things to become general throughout the community, and all 
the redeeming influences of family religion, the Sabbath school, 
and the worship of God, removed y—and what would follow ?— 
The ordinary forms of vice widely spreading, would be only the 
beginning of what would shortly sweep broadly and deeply over 
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the land, earrying away ‘‘whatsover things are lovely, honest, 
‘and of good report.” The fear and worship of God secure 
the welfare of human society. 

7. I give one more reason, and that is to prepare men for 
heaven. This is the great end of religion. To contribute to 
this result, Jehovah’s sanctuary is built, the ministry of recon- 
‘ciliation instituted ; and by these means God- prepares men for 
heaven. Preparation for heaven consists eminently in a devo- 
tional spirit, which not only leads to the house of God, but 
which the house of God inspires. Guided by its spirit, and 
fed by its knowledge, men become meet “‘for the inheritance 
of the saints in light.” Little ever has,or will be done, in transform- 
ing man into the image of God, and fitting him for the worship of 
heaven,without the worship of God below. The heavenly minded 
love the sanctuary, and without it, others are not likely to be made 
so. God*has appointed it the grand means of arousing the con- 
science of the impenitent, as well as building up his own people 
in the most holy faith. To prepare men for heaven, they must 
live in communion with God on earth. Such are some of the 
reasons which evince the necessity of the worship of God among 
men. 

IT will detain you with a few observations only, out of many 
_ that suggest themselves : 


The first is, God’s wisdom and benevolence in the appoint- 
ment of the Sabbath. “The Sabbath was made for man”—for 
his temporal and eternal good. This good can no otherwise be 
secured than through his knowledge and worship of God. To 
have the worship of God among men, so as to accomplish its de- 
sign,there must be a time for its performance—and that time must 
be fixed, not by human statute, or public opinion, nor yet by 
expediency—but by God. Sucha time he has fixed; and the 
Sabbath is founded in no less than the authority of God. There 
are no questions to be raised about it. It is that portion of time 
and no more, which the will of God judged necessary for the best | 
good of his creatures,that they might avail themselves of all those 
blessings that flow from his worship. All those reasons, which 

‘how iy sige of the worship of God,—show also the neces- 
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sity of the Sabbath. They stand and fall together. Forgetting, 
or not caring to recur to God as moral governor, men may call 
in question the wisdom ofGod in the appointment of the Sabbath, 
and set aside both his authority to appoint, and their obligation 
 toobserve. But if there be discoverable in the works of God any 
wise adaptation to the moral ends and moral condition of 
rational beings, both his wisdom and benevolence are seen in 
the institution of the Sabbath—those ends are no where secured 
in our world without it. 

Secondly, men are bound to prepare them a sanctuary, 
and support its ministry. _The worship of God, in any place, 
cannot for any length of time well be sustained, and made to 
answer its, ends, without church and minister. The obliga- 
tion to provide the one and support the other is generally resting 
on all the members of the community; all are benefited, ail should 
help. There is neither excuse, nor covering from shame, for 
those men of the world who stand aloof, and throw all the 
responsibility and burthen of supporting Jehovah’s sanctuary 
upon a feeble church ; while they sit secure in their persons and 
property, enjoying in no small degree, so far at least as this 
life is concerned, the benefits of public worship ; and yet render 
no aid in providing a house for God, and sustaining the 
ministry of ofthe gospel. 

If they cannot be moved by those considerations, that rie 
ence the christian, they may and ought to be by those per- 
taining to the welfare of society and the good of their children. 
No man provides for his own house, who. does not help his 
neighbor to build a church, and support a minister. And we 
do publicly protest against that wide spreading sentiment, and 
prevailing practice, that shifts responsibility and aid to support 
the institutions of the gospel, from the greater portions of society, 
to a small number of professors of religion, so that if there be 
any thing like the regular worship of God on the Sabbath, and 
its salutary influence on society,1t must be supported by help from 
abroad. . Not that christians are tired of helping churches few in 
number and scanty in means, to support the gospel—or that 
it has ceased to be more blessed to give than to receive—but 
because it is the bounden duty of all. men in society to co- 
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operate in this thing. God summons men. to worship him in his 
glorious sanctuary, and consequently to provide for it. 

Allow me to remark, thirdly, a higher estimate should be 
placed upon the objects of this society, and more means furnish- 
-ed to secure them. ‘The grand object is the worship of God— 
the regular, habitual services of the sanctuary among the feeble 
and destitute. To aid in bestowing all those blessings upon men 
here and hereafter, which result from the institutions of the gos- 
pel, and to’prevent all those present and eternal evils which will 
flow from the neglect of them: 'To gather the people on the 
Sabbath, from the hills and valleys, the forests and the fields, 
into. Jehovah’s glorious sanctuary, and feed them with the good 
knowledge of the Lord: This isa great and good object—none 
higher—none better. It is doingall kind of goodto mankind, 
whether as individuals, or collectively, as families and commu- 
nities. You do not contribute to maintain the worship of God 
under an intelligent) and godly ministry, without blessing 
every relation and department of human life. The sanctuary not 
only prepares men for heaven, but for this world. Highly then 
as this object is valued, much as is done for it, it is worthy of a 
higher estimate—from the church as it is the salvation of the 
soul—from the philanthropist and men of the world, as they value’ 
intelligence and order in the community. More means should be 
furnished—both from the weak and the strong. They are by no 
means sufficient to sustain the necessarily 1 prota | operations 
of this society. 

More might be furnished—will be furnished, as men come to 
understand it better, and clearly perceive there is no other foun- 
dation for the support of human society—that all other props are 
upheld by the influence of christain principles, and the worship 
of God in the community. In the mean time,. brethren, let not 
prayer, nor money, nor effort, nor men, be wanting, to supply 
Jehovah’s sanctuary throughout the State—to spread the light, 


peace, happiness and salvation of those that fear God, over the 
face of the land. 


OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE MAIN" MISSIONARY SOCIETY, AT THEIR | 
THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, IN SACO, JUNE 27, 1888. 


BRETHREN AND Frienps oF THE Maryé Missionary Society :— 
We come to-day to our thirtyfirst anniversary. Wecome to it with 
pain and pleasure; pain, that want of means has obliged us to do so 
little ; pleasure, that the little that has been done has been so blessed 
of heaven. Under many discouragements, pressures and difficulties, » 
the Trustees have continued their operations; and the missionaries, 
their unabated labors. The Gospel has been preached “with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven;” and the walls of Zion built up, in 
“troublous times.” God “has set one thing over against another.” 

It is made the duty of the Trustees, at each successive anniversary, 
to submit to the members and patrons of the Society, a summary view 
of their proceedings, during the year; including the number of their 
missionaries, with the place and results of their labors; the state of the 
treasury and their general prospects. For several years’ past, from 
the interesting services of varioue other Societies occupying a; portion 
of the time, extracts only from their Report have been read. ‘The same 
course, for the same reason, will be pursued, on the present occasion, 

Alphabetical List of Missionaries. 

Rev. Tuomas Apams, Waterville, Kennebec County, 1 3-4 months. 

This establishment has been from its origin, gradually increasing in 
numbers, resources and influence. From small beginnings, it has,'in 
a shorter. time than usual for feeble churches, come to maturity and 
strength, sufficient henceforward to sustain the gospel]. in the report 
of the pastor, under date of 2d inst. it is stated; “I have performed the 
mission assigned me, in this place. During the year, (from June 1837 

to June 1838,) 7 have united with the church by profession, and one 

by letter. The church now consists of 56 members.” On the 30th ult. 
the pastoral relation between Mr. Adams and the church was disselved, 
and he has taken an Agency in the Temperance cause. 

Rev. ALpEn Boynton, Industry and New Portland, Somerset Co. 1 
3-4 months. ' 

Mr. Boynton, in a communication, under date of 13th inst. states; 
“The church in Industry has been somewhat encouraged the past 
year. They have had an addition of 12 asia 7 of whom are heads» 
of families.” sib 

Rev. GrorGE Buowr, Swanville, Waldo Co. 3 months. 
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Rev. James Carrutuers, Bremen; Washington and \ Windsor, 
Lincoln and Kennebec Counties, 12 months. 

There have been revivals of religion, in all these places. In a com- 
munication, under date of 25th ult. the missionary states; “In Wash- 
ington, we had a. protracted meeting. 29 hopefully experienced reli- 
gion; and I do not know ofany one of them, who does not still give ev- 
idence ofhaving passed from death unto life. 18 have have joined to 
the church, and more expected, next Sabbath. I baptized 28; 7 adults, 
and 21 ‘children.—In Bremen also, we had a protracted meeting, and 
3 havejoined to the church. I baptized here 9 children.—In Windsor, 
I spent 3 weeks. Six have obtained hope in Christ.—Most of the peo- 
ple, who have joined to the churches, in Washington and Bremen, 
are‘heads of families. Many were awakened by seeing the children 
baptized. It was arite that had been too much neglected among 
them.” 

Rev. Epwarp F. Currer, Warren, Lincoln Co. 1 3-4 months. 

The Report of Mr. Cutter, under date of 5th instant, gives a view of 
the condition and prospects of that people. 

“In transmitting to you my annual report of missionary labors in this 
place, I have occasion to speak of the goodness of God, manifested 
toward this people. At the commencement of this mission, encourag- 
ing indications were manifest. A deeper feeling, and a more fervent 
spirit of prayer pervaded the church. And it was evident that God was 
drawing the hearts of his children unto himself, that he might come 
and pour upon them the blessings of his grace. My own health being 
feeble, [ was obliged to be absent, afew weeks, in the latter part of June 
and the first of July. During my absence, your missionary, Mr. Car- 
ruthers, was with my people. In connection with Rev. Mr. Mitchell’ 
of Waldoboro’, arid Mr. Bond, the Baptist minister of this place, he 


~ helda protracted meeting in a barn, on the borders of the two towns. 


This meeting, known in this vicinity, as “the darn meeting ;” will never 
be forgotten. From the commencement, the Spirit of God was evi- 
dently present. Christians opened their hearts in prayer, and put their 
hands to the work ofthe Lord. Sinners were arrested in their care- 
lessness, and brought to bow to Christ. And of many, we have in- 
creasing evidence, that they have really become subjects of renewing 
grace. Since that time, we have had several protracted meetings, in 
different places, which have all been attended with a blessing ; though 
not in such full measure, as “the barn meeting.” The results may 
be mentioned, as follows; admissions into the church, 27; yes 12, 
ey 15. Baptisms 18 ; ; adults, 13; ; infants 5. 
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Ten years, last February, have passed, since the organization of this: 
church. It then consisted of 23 members. Since that time, 102 have 
been added ; being anaverage ofa little more than 10, each year. ig 
have deceased; 6 have been dismissed to other churches; and the 
whole number now is 117. During all these ten years, your, Society 
has granted us its‘aid; amounting in the whole, to 441 dollars. Dur- 
ing the same time, there has been paid into your treasury, from this 
place, $421.73; leaving a balance against this church, of $19.27 ; which 
we shall undoubtedly pay at your annual meeting. [ mention these 
facts, to shew the error of those, who suppose that churches, regeiving 
assistance from others, should not attempt to do any thing for benevo- 
lent objects.. We ‘have thus borne our own burden; and have not 
hung, as a dead weight, upon the' Missionary Society. We have be- 
side, contributed to other Societies; built a meeting-house, and es- 
tablished a good library for the Sabbath School, consisting of about 
500. volumes; which we enlarge every year. And God has prospered 
us. To him all the praise is due. Nor let it be supposed, that we do 
not feel grateful to your Society, for the aid so seasonably granted.— _ 
Without your assistance, the ministry could not have been sustained. 
Most of these contributions to your treasury have been’ paid in small 
sums, from individuals, who would not have felt it worth while to give 
thése mites fot the support ofa minister. Yet these charities have paid 
our debt to you; and, I trust, we shall now be prepared to go Dogs 
and do something to sustain other feeble churches.” - tse 

Rev, Anret P. Cuuvre, Oxford, Oxford Co. 3 months. os 
~ Rey. Isaac Carteron, Lubec and Whiting, Washington Co. 3 montas, 

Mr. Carleton, for the ensuing year, is employed wholly at Lubec. 

Rev. Wituram Davenport, Perry, Washington Co. 2 1-2 months. 

Under date of Jan. 5th, “There are now from 20 to 80 i inquirers. 5 or 
6 hopeful converts.” June —, “13 added to the church.” 

Rev. NATHAN Doverass, St. Albans and vicinity, Somerset Co. 1 
L 2 months. 
~ Some special attention to religion. “2 have been added to the 
church ; 3, (heads of families,) stand propounded for admission; and a 
few Bibre) attached to our society, are under serious impressions. Oth- 
er orders have. received } large accessions.” — i 

Rev, Trmorny Davis, Litchfield, Kennebec Co, 3 months. re 

"The report of the pastor, under date of Bist ult. states; “This charch 
has not been favored, like many other churches, with» a revival. ot 
religion. "Appearances have sometimes afforded us encouragement, 
that we should soon see “a season of refreshing from the presence pile 
the Lord.” Many members desire it, and pray for it. Our Bible’ Ulse 
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has been increasingly interesting; and nearly all the society, except 
those who reside at too great a distance, have attended it. The Sab- 
bath School has commenced this spring, with encouraging prospects. 
The number of children is greater than last year; some coming from 
families that have never sent their children before. On the whole, we 
have cause of gratitude, that things are so well with us.” 

Rev. Samuez S. Draxe, Blanchard, Somerset Co. 3 months. 

The pastoral relation between Mr, Drake and the church was dis- 
solved in December last; and of course he performed but half the 
mission assigned him, This church is now destitute, and will need 
aid, if they resettle the ministry. _ 

Rev. Grorce W. Farao, Phillips and vicinity, Somerset Co. 3 
months. 

Rev. Eparam Foses, Weld and vicinity, Oxford Co. 3 months. 

The report of Mr. Fobes, under date of 21st of March last, states; 
“J can say in praise to the sovereign goodness of God, that we are now 
enjoying a revival, and it has commenced powerfully. The work really 
commenced, perhaps I ought to say, weeks ago. Ever since the eom- 
mencement of the year, there have been indications ofa revival. On 
the 14th of thismonth, we began a protracted meeting, and the Lord 
was evidently with us. The meeting continued 5 days, including the 
Sabbath; and now, three days after the close, 1 have attended two en- 
quiry meetings, where | have conversed with more than 30 persons, 
who give me some reason to think, they have been born again,” 

Rev. James Gooca, Denmark and Hiram, Oxford Co. 3 months. 

The labors of Mr. Gooch are now performed wholly in Denmark. 
“Two young men of the same family, hopeful converts, and lately joined 
to the church.” 

Rev. Jacop C. Goss, Woolwich, Lincoln County, 13-4 months. Inter- 
esting revival ; many hopeful converts, not yet gathered into the church. 

Rev. Simeon Hacxetr, Temple, Kennebec Co.1 3-4 months. 

-- Under date of 13th inst. Mr. Hackett writes ; “The fall and winter 
seasons were especially marked, by signal displays of divine mercy. 
More than 20, in our society, have become the hopeful subjects of re- 
newing grace. A few others are still serious. Fifteen have united 
with the church, Others will probabiy make a profession in due time. 
The church has been very much quickened and strengthened ; and 
the interest of our meetings, and Sabbath school, happily increased. 
The socety also has been encouraged to raise more for the support of 
the gospel, than in any former year. For all this, the Lord be praised ; 
for it is his doing. We would feel our obligations also to the M. M. 
S. When your last pledge came to our hand, which was received in the 
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fall, we wereso depressed, that I was upon the very point of leaving 
the place for want of support.. Thus you may see, what you have been 
enabled to accomplish, by continuing your aid to this establishment 
another year.” 

Rev. Israet Hits, Lovell, Oxfurd Co. 3 months. 

Rev. Groner C. Hype, Readfield, Kennebec Co. 3 months. 

“Some special attention to religion: and 6 hopeful converts. Four 
have joined to the church, during the year.” 

During Mr. Hyde’s pastoral labors, the church was very much uni- 
ted and strengthened; but his health was too feeble to endure the 
inclemency of the winter. He left them in September last, and the 
pastoral relation was dissolved in January following. 

Rey. Henry C. Jewerr, Winslow, Kennebec Co. 2 1-2 Fconthg 

Some revival of religion. Inthe report of Mr. Jewett, under date 
of 14th inst. it is stated; “During the year,10 have been received into 
the church; 8 by profession, and 2 by letter. A biblical exercise has 
been attended once .a fortnight, by a few. The Sabbath school has 
been issperation, during the year, and is more promising, than any at 
time before, since my connexion with the church.” 

Rev. Witu1am. V. Jorpan, Dixfield, Oxford Co. 2 1-2 months. - 

“Religion appears to be on the advance. There is some inquiry 
abroad among the people on the subject, and more vitality in the church. 
Six have been added, during the past year; 3 by profession, and 3 by 
letter. But the church is ‘still few and feeble; and like the man of 
Macedonia, we still “call for help.” The whole number of members is 
32.” 

Rev. Ivory Kimeaxu, Limington, York Co. 3 months. 

“A part of the time, there has been some waking up to the subject 
of religion in the church, and some few have been anxious for the 
salvation of their souls; and within the year, several have indulged 
hope in Christ. Three have joined to the church; 2 by profession and 


1 by letter.” 
Rev. Daniet Linsey, Hebron and West Minot, Oxford Co. 2 3-4 


months. 

Mr, Libbey, from want of health, has supplied but little, in either 
place, during the year; and they are now destitute. 

Rey. Levi Lorine, Anson, Madison and Athens, Somerset aot 12 
months. 

The following is an extract from the Report of Mr. Loring, under - 
date of 16th inst. “Though there has been no special attention to 
religion, in Athens, [ have reason to believe that good hasbeen done. 
there. There has been some increase, in the average number of the 
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‘congregation on the Sabbath. There is an interesting Sabbath school, 


a 


with a good library. "The little band united in covenant, are engaged 
in. religion, active in the discharge of daty, and contribute more for the 
support of religious. institutions, according to their ability, than any 
other church with which I am acquainted. 

In Anson, much good hasbeen done. The cause of temperance has 
received anew and powerful impulse; avery promising Sabbath school 
isin operation; and the average number, in the congregation, on the 
Sabbath, has been one tentirlarger, than in the preceding year.” 

Rev. Josrpa Lanz, Westbrook, Cumberland Co. 1 month. The 
time of aid is closed in this place. P hie 

Rev. Earon Mason, Sweden, Oxford Co.3 months. “A cold time, 
one only added to the church, during the year.” 

Rev. Wituram May, Strong, Somerset. Co. 1 month. 

Rev: Jostan G. Merrint, Cape Elizabeth, Cumberland Co, 1 3:4 
months. 

Rev. Sinas McKeen, Belfast, Waldo Co. 2 1 2 months. 

The following isan extract from the Report of Mr. McKeen, under 
éate of 16th inst.—‘About the Ist of March, our meetings in the vari- 
ous parts of the parish had become numerous, and were, evidently in- 
creasing in interest. One and another was awakened to deep concern, 
and taught to accept of the great salvation.. By the faithful labors of 
ministers from abroad, the work has been greatly assisted. In April,.a 
series of meetings of some days continuance, was held at. the Head 
of the Tide, and another atthe principal villace.. The work has been 
rather gradual in its progress; very little opposition has been made to 
it; but its results, in some instances, have been suchas to make‘the - 
strong holds of Satan, in this place, tremble. .Some men, who had been 


confirmed in greaterrors, have publicly renounced them; some who 


had despised and rejected the sacred Scriptures, now esteem them 
more precious than fine gold; some who had spent the winter, in vain 
_and sinful amusements, are now adoring and praising God, and ear- 


' nestly beseeching others to unite with them in his delightful “service ; 


and various households, who but. a short time since were strangers ‘to 
God and aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, may now. be. seen 
morning and evening reverently bowing their knees before his throne, 
in humble and fervent prayer. ‘T’he rétormation, especially at the Head 


' of the Tide, has been glorious. ‘The number of converts has not been 


great, but great power and grace on, God's part, has been exhibited in 
them. We have thought there might be about 40 individuals’ hopeful- 
ly converted, in connection with the efforts above named; not by hu- 
‘man /persvasion or power, but" by the Spirit of the Lord. Four per- 
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sons, who previously entertained hope in Christ, have been recently 
added to the church ; and it is expected, that a considerable company 
of the new converts will come Bs to strengthen and encourage us, on 
our’next sacramental occasion.’ y 
Rev. Josepnu R. Munsetr, Lincoln and -vieinity, Penobscot Co. 4 
months. 
Extended revival of religion; “about.100 hopeful converts.” 
Rev. Rogert Pace, Levant, Penobscot Co. 3 months. “Nine have 
been received into the church 6 by profession, and 3-by letter.” 
Rey. Crement Parker, York, York County, 13-4 months, 
Mr. Parker has been dismissea from his pastoral care of the 2d church 
in York; and has received and accepted a call to settle in Acton. 
Rev. Josian Perv, Norridgewock, Somerset Co. 2:1-2 months. 
Mr. Peet, in his report under date’of 14th inst. states ;—‘In March 
there began to be apparent, some kindling up of spiritual life, and’wa- 
"king up ofinterest, among the members of our church, and also among 
the brethren of other denominations. About the Ist of April, at a third 
meeting on the Sabbath, of different denominations, so much interest 
was felt, that it was proposed to meet again, on’ Monday morning. . Ac- 
cordingly they did, and spent the day. The interest increased, and they 
continued the meetings for several days. Then suspended the day 
meetings, and met every evening, for three weeks longer. : Evangel- 
ica] Christians of different orders, were greatly quickened and refresh- 
ed and encouraged, and seemed harmonious in laboring together, and 
in seeking the salvation of souls... And it became apparent, that the. 
Spirit of the Lord was moving upon the minds of the impenitent. 
Nearly 20 appeared in the enquiry meeting. Some indulged hope, and 
we were looking for greater things still; when ‘an event occurred, in 
the Providence of God, (a case of small pox,) which, as ‘it caused a 
suspension of the meetings, and means, served to interrupt the: pro- 
gress of the work of grace, so hopefully commenced. ‘When meet- 
ings were resumed, it was apparent that the general interest had di- 
minished. .Still, however, it is manifest, that there i isa moving upon the 
‘minds of anumber. -Some:8 or 10 give some evidence of'a change, and 
we are not’ without hopes, that we may witness yet further displays of 
- mercy among us, in the conversion of sinners. Five have made public 
profession of religion, but this does not meclude any of the late converts. 
Our church and society have done more, by 100 dollars, for the support 
of the gospel among themselves’ than ever before. And they have re- 
.solved, the Lord helping, that they will make the attempt to sustain : 
the ministry hereafter, without missionary aid.” : 
Rev. Crarx Perry, Standish, Cumberland Co. 3 months. 
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Rev. Micau W. Srricxrann, Mt. Desert, Hancock Co.3 1-2 months. 

Rev. Seru SweEetser, Gardiner, Kennebec Co. 4 months. 

Rev. Oren Sixes, Mercer, Somerset County 3 months. 

Mr. Sikes, from a mutual arrangement between him and the church, 
has spent most of the year, in a church in a neighboring state.. There 
has been some revival of religion; “seven having joined to the church, 
and about as many more are hopeful converts.” 

Rev. Davin P. Smiru, Newfield, York County, 1 3-4 months. 

The state of this people may be séen, from the extract from Mr. 
Smith’s'report, under date of 5th inst. inserted below. 

“The following will inform you of our circumstances ; being reso- 
lutions adopted by a joint vote of our church and society. 

Resolved, That after the close of the present parochial year, we will 
use our utmost endeavors to sustain the ministry of the gospel among 
us, without foreign aid. 

Resolved, That we return thanks to the Great Head of the Church, 
for the assistance afforded us, for many years, by the Maine Missionary 
Society, in sustaining the ministrations of the word ; and that we feel 
obligated to do all we can, to further its interests. 

' The above resolutions are the result ofa successful effort to raise 
my salary among ourselves, commenced previously to my receiving 
your last letter. We will now try to go forward, without leaning on 
you for aid, 

Till now, this has always been missionary ground. The church here 
was formed 37 years ago next July. It then consisted of 6 members, 
3 men and their wives. For more than 20 years, from many untoward 
circumstances, it made little progress. It was then taken under the 
auspices of your Society. Since that time, our prospects have been 
slowly yet constantly improving. Our number in the church is now 50, \ 

‘But we have special news to tell you. We hope the long night of 
lukewarmness and stupidity has passed away. Some tokens for good 
appeared last winter, in the hopefuliconversion of one or two individu- 
als. Since then, our prospects have been growing more and more 
interesting. We may now say, that a revival is begun, that God is in 
the midst of us. A number, we hope, have been born again; anda 
promising seriousness pervades the minds of the people generally. Our 
prospects were never more encouraging than at present.” 

Rev. Cuantes Soure, Norway, Oxford: Co. 3 months. 

Rey. Damien SEwaut, Chesterville and Fayette, Kennebec Co. 3 
months. 


“Three admitted into the nee in Chesterville, and two stand pro- 
Heeoied: 2 
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Mr. Avretius 8. Swirt, Readfield and Mt..Vernon, Kennebec 
Co. 2 months. 

Rey. Josran Tucker, Bingham and vicinity, Somerset Co. 3 months. 

Mr. Tucker remarks, in his report under date of 20th inst. “The 
church in Bingham is in rather a prosperous state. No communion 
Sabbath has passed, for nearly a year and a half,without admitting some 
to the church. ‘Twelve have been received, in the year now closing.” 

Rey. Davip Turner, New-Vineyard, Somerset Co. 1 1-4 months. 

Rev. James Tompson, Cooper and Pembroke, Washington.Co, 2 
months. ies 

Mr. Thompson was engaged to supply these twe places for a year; 
but the greater portion of this time was embraced in the last annual 
Teport. At the close of these services, he removed from the State, | 
and these churches are now destitute. 

Rev. Isaac E. Wixxins, ‘Albion, Knox and vicinity, Kennebec Co. 
2.1-2 months. 

Mr. Wilkins writes; “One quarter of my time I have spent at Unity. 
The church there appeats to be well united, and generally active. 
They are now engaged in building a house for God which they will 
probably complete this season.” : 

_ Rey. LutHer Wiswatt, Jackson and Brooks, Waldo Co. 8 months, 

In the report of Mr. Wiswall, under date of 12th inst. it is stated; 
“We have had one addition to the church and only one, during the 
year. Recently, there have been several hopeful conversions in Brooks. 
From some cause, truth gets much more hold of their feelings than 
formerly. There is more solemn attention than ever before since I 
came-,here ; and probably more than ever before, in this village.” 


Operations of the Society, during the year, with their general results. 
. There have been in the employ of the Society, the last year, 47 
missionaries; a little more than half the number employed, in each of’ 
the two next preceding years. They have performed about 12 years” 
of labor, in 65 different places. In 20-of these places, there either: 
have been, or now are, revivals of religion, more or less extensives. 
The number of hopeful converts reported, is alittle more than 400; a : 
oumber, in proportion to the labors furnished, altogether surpassing:, 
that of any previous year of the Society’s operations. " 

There are within our !imits, 195 Congregational churches. Of these;. 
115 have 113 pastors; two pastors having pluralities. Thirty six 
churches have stated supplies ; and the remaining 44 are destitute, or 
have only occasional preaching. Ofthe 195 churches, planted at dif- 
erent times, in our State, there are only 39, that have not, at some 
period, received aid from the Missionary Society, in supporting divine 
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worship. These ate.8 in York Coanty; 14 in Cumberland; 1 in Ox- 
ford; 3in Kennebec; 8 in Lincoln; 3 in Hancock; 1-in Washing- 
ton, and 1 in Penobscot. Of the 113 pastors now inthe State, 80 have, 
at different times, received aid; and 33 receive aid the present year. 
Six of the beneficiary churches, front the embarrassments of the Soci- 
ety, and their own increase in numbers and strength, have at this time, 
sent in their resolves, that they will attempt henceforward, with ‘the 
blessing of God, to sustain the ordinances. of religion themselves. 
‘These are, Newfield, in York County; Warren, in Lincoln ; Nor- 
ridgewock and Strong, in Somerset; and Machias Port and Dennys- 
yille, in Washington. . The last two, indeed, came to this resolve, the 
year preceding ; but information of this was not received, till some 
time, into the year now closing. 

But we leave the results of these operations, and turn to 

| DDN LP he financial concerns of the Society. 

At the last: ‘anniversary, there was a deficit of about. 2000 dollars, 
This amount the Trustees hired, to adjust the claims of missionaries, 
for labors previously performed. The expenditures of the present year, 
added to that sum, make an amount of 7000 dollars; which the Trus- 
tees, relying on the bounty of the Christian public, have pledged 
themselves shall be forthcoming at the present time. That the income 
of this meeting, together with what has been contributed during the 
_year, should bring them square with the world, is the utmost of their 
- expectations ; not indeed, the limit of their wishes, but of their hopes. 

The Trustees, from their restricted resources, growing out of the 
“pressure” of the times, have been embarrassed, all the year; and the 
missionaries sti!l more embarrassed; some of them, especially those 
located in the outposts of our Zion, without, bread; and others, more 
fortunate, who got bread one day, knew not where they should get it 
the next. But they labored on with patience and hope, self-denying 
and self-sacrificing ; and the Lord-has rewarded them; “giving them 
. souls for their hire.” 

nets means. possessed by the Society are very disproportionate to. 


‘ The field to be cultivated. ; 

Thisi is the whole length and breadth of our State; a field constituting 
so faras extent of territory is concerned, the better part of New cts. 
land. 300 miles of.sea coast, and a still farther range, in other direc- 
tions, embrace no inconsiderable sath as a theatre for evangelical 
labors. 

In all this field, from every point of the compass, has been iterated 
and reiterated, the Macedonian cry “Come over and help us.” It 
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is doing violence to one’s own feelings to turn a deaf ear to appeals, 
so well-grounded, so pressing end importunate, 
Future Prospects. 

If the Christian public could be induced to contribute to this Society» 
an amount equal to one dollar, for each church member within our 
limits, (which would be about 15,000 dollars,) it would enable them to 
sustain the preaching of the gospel in every feeble church, and plant 
missionaries in every waste place, throughout our extended common- 
wealth. This is “a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

Ina better state of things, in commercial concerns, and more con- 
fidence and more facilities in the money market, such an issue might 
be realized. Indeed, as it was three years ago, the thing might be done 
at once, and be no burden to the religious community. But every thing 
done now, is done by self-denial, and of course, done “by little and lit-: 
tle.” But we have already seen, what the glorious results of self-denial’ 
are, both in contributors and laborers. -And may we not hope that the 
darkness ‘is passing away? Were the ancient inquiry renewed, 
“Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, what of the night?” 
might not the response be ; “Behold the morning. cometh! !_*the morn- 
ing spread upon the mountains.” Then should be echoed from the 
valleys, and rocks, and hills, throughout the whole range of our forests: 
“How BEAUTIFUL UPON THE MOUNTAINS ARE THE FEET OF HIM THAT 
BRINGETH GOOD TIDINGS, THAT PUBLISHETH PEACE ; THAT BRINGETH 
GOOD TIDINGS OF GOOD, THAT PUBLISHETH SALVATION; THAT SaITH — 


unto Zion; Tux Gop REIGNETH !” 
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RECEIPTS. 


THE following sums were received by the Treasurer of the Maine Mis- 
stonary Society from July 19, 1837, to June 25,1838 ;—being the day on 
which the Treasurer’s account was settled : 


Augusta—North Parish Friends sub. to const. John Dike, 
by Rev. Jotham Sewell, 7 71 of Salem, a L. M. 20 00 
** Miss Cynthia Lawson 50) ‘* Female Cent So. Mrs. J. 
Alna—Jeremiah Jewett to W. Ellingwood, Treas. 
const. himself a member by J. W. Ellingwood, 22 00 
for life, by Rey. E. Mer- Béthel—“*Abstinenes™ by Rev. 
rill, 20 00 Charleg Frost, 1 50 
Aurora—Church, by Dr. Gil- s» Female Cent Soc. Mrs. 
lett, 5 00 Frances Burbank, Sec’y. 
Albany—Anonymous, in letter to const. “in part Mrs. 
to Rev. A. Cummings, 75 Frances Burbank, a LM10 00 
Bangor—‘‘Corban _ Society,”’ ¢¢ Cont in Rev, Mr. Frost’ 8 
Miss Pamelia Parsons, Society, 9 62 
President, by Rev. 8. sé Female Friend, by Rev, 
Adams, 20 00 C. Frost, 1 00 
‘© A citizen who wishes Baldwin—By Rev. N. Emerson 1 86 
his name’ might not be Brooksville—John Wasson,sen 
mentioned”? by Rey. A. don. by Rev. A, Cum- 
Cummings, 5 00 mings, 5.00 
‘* . F. Duren, don. 25| Brown’s Corner—Anonymous, 
«© Charles A. Stackpole, ina letter to Rev, A 
by Rev. A. Cummings, 1 00 Cummings, 2 00 
<¢ James Crosby, don. 20 00) Biddeford—Samuel Merrill, an 
Buzton—Samuel Hills, sub. 2 00 1888, by Rev. J. G. 
«© Josiah Joss, by Rev. A. Merrill, 2 00 
Cummings, 2 00|Brunswick—Isaac’ Lin- 
Bath—Mrs. Hannah C. Har- coln, 25 00 
ward,sub by Rev. J. W. «¢ Phebe Jacobs, 1 00 
Ellingwood, 5 00; <«* Mrs. Shaw, 1 50 
«© Gilbert Trufant toward sc HH. Fitz, by Rev. — 
const. Mrs. Sarah R. Geo. E. Adams, 50—28.00 
Trufant, his wife a life ‘© ~ Robert P. Dunlap, 20 00 
member 10 00| Bingham—Church, by Rev. 
ss Female Cent Soc. a semi Mr. Tucker, 3 00 
aui’l collection Mrs. El- Buckfield—Mrs. P. Nelson, by 
lingwood Tr. by Rev. J. 8. H. Shepley, 2 00 
W. Ellingwood, 15 00} Bloomfield—Ch. and Cong. by 
*¢ Ladies Miss. Ass. of 3d Rev. Mr. Hathaway, 6 50 
Church, by Rev. Ray Bluehill—Ladies in Cong. Soc. 
Palmer, 0.00 $20, of which to const. 
‘© Female Benevolent Sob. Rev. Albert Cole a life 
‘Miss Lucy Lincoln Tr. member, _ 26 90 
by Rev. J. W. Elling- «¢ Isaac Parker, 210 
wood | 16 00) ‘ Rev. I. Fisher, 1 00 
«© Ebenezer Arnold, sub. 10 00|Castine—Cont. in Trinitarian 
ss Gilbert Trufant to const. Soc. by Rev. Sewell | 
himself a life L. M. by » Tenney, 29 00 
Rev. J. W. Ellingwood 20 00|Cape Elizabeth—Eben. Web- | 
«Rey. J. W. Ellingwood, ater, sub, by Rev. A, 


Or 


Cummings, 
Cont. in South Cong. 
Meeting house, by Eben, 
Webster, 
Calais—George. Downes, an. 
1837, and 8, 
Francis Swan,an. 1837, 
Samuel F. Barker, don. 
Samuel Darling, don. 
Samuel Topliff, don. 
Samuel Sawyer, don. 
Clinton—Friends, by Rev. Jo- 
tham Sewall, 
Cumberland—James Blanch- 
ard, sub. by Rev.’ I. 


for) 


Weston, 1 
‘©. Benjamin Merrill, sub. 2 
es do do don. 1 


Mts. Elizabeth Sweetser, 
sub. by Salathiel Sweetser, 1 
Chester ville—Mrs Sarah French 


by Dr. Gillett, 2 
Cornvilie—James Hills; 1 
ss Ann B. Hills, i 


“66 


Sarah L. Hills, 

Martha Ann Hills, 
Harriet F. Hills, 

by Rev. Mr. Tucker. 
Dennysville—Eben’r C, Wil- 


“6e 
66 


der, 5 
«¢ - John Kilby, 3 
«¢ Members of Ch. and So. 

by Rev. E..Crossett, 37 


Danville—Samuel Tarbox, don 
by Rev. W. B. Adams, 1 


‘¢ Nathan Cobb, don. 3 00 Sabbath, by Rev. Dr. 
‘©. Rey. W. B. Adams,don. Gillett, 12 00 
by Rev. A. Cummings, 2.00) ‘* Monthly Concert, by E. 
Eidgecomb—Cont in, Cong .Soc. 8. 02 Bond, 61 00 
Mary and Edward, chil- } © Ladies —$20 of which to ~ 
. dren ‘of Rev. J. T. const. their Pastor, Rev. 
Hawes, an. - 4.00 E. Thurston,a life mem- 
“s Joseph Sherman, an., ; ber, 40 00 
1838, 2.00} ‘* Monthly Concert, by E. 
‘© Eben. Chase, an. 1838, 2 00 Bond, 50 00 
«* Daniel Dodge, do 2.00! <* Augustus Alden, sub. at 
‘* William Cochran,do , 2 00 last annual meeting at: | 
“© Gardner. Gove, do 2 00 North Yarmouth, 5 00 
*s Samuel Patterson, do 2.00] _**.. Mrs. Hannah ‘Aldsa,s do 
«Joseph . Hilton »—dying do by Rev.A-Cummings, 2 00 
<« bequest, 2 00; Hebron—Ezekiel Merrill, sub. 
** Ladies Miss’y Assoc. 16 66 1836, 2 00 
«Rev. J. T. Hawes, 32 ae <¢ don. 3 00 
Rufus Sewell, an. 1838, 2 00 By Rev. A.’ Cummings. 
by the hand of Mr. Ru- Harrison—Church and.Cong.. 4 00 


_ fus Sewell. 
Eastport—From, alady, by 
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00 Rev. M. P. Stickney, 2 00 
Farmington Falils—-—James 
Webster, don. by hand 

25 of Rev.'Jos. Underwood 5 00 
Farmington—Hiram Belcher in 
00 part to const. himself a 
00 life member by Rev. Dr 

00 Gillett, 5 00 
00} “ Jacob Abbott, by Dr. 

00 Gillett, 15 00 
00| Franklin—Wm.. Thurston, by 


Alfred Merrill, 2 
00| Freepori—Ladies Cent So. Mrs 

Geo. Bacon, Treasurer, 12 
Ladies subscription, 20 
Gentlemans do, 24 
Cont. on the Sabbath, 28 
Amt received from Cent 


00 

00 ce 

00} « 
Soc. and part of sum 


00 from Ladies sub. to, cont: 

their Pastor, Rev. Eben. 
00 G. Parsons, a life mem- 
00 ber,—residue to const. 
00 Geo. Bacon and Mrs. 
50 Bacon, and Mrs. Enoch 
50 Harrington life members. 


50| Fryeburg—Mrs. Stephen Chase 
sub. by J. B. Osgood, 
Gray—From a friend, by Rev. 


5 06 


00 Mr. Sheldon, 1 00 
00} “* Rev. C,. White, 2 00 
Gorham—Benevolent Soc. by 
50 Thomas. 8. Robie, 
Treasurer, 174 25. 


00|_Hallowell—Supply of desk on 


By Augustus Parsons. 
Philip Eastman,an. 1838 


ce 


2 


’ Mrs. H. W. Adams,sub. 2 00 ‘© From a family ’’ it 


‘Miscellanemé—Getieral Con- being 1-4 of surplus div- 


‘s Mrs. Philip Eastman, _ ‘from a friend to the | 
don 3 00 Institution,” 5 00 
inddstry— Chieti by — Mr. ‘© ~Enelosed in a letter to 
Tucker, 2 00 Rey. A.Cummings‘a mite 
Kennebunk—Union Ch. Month- for the M. M. Soc.”? 1 00 
ly Concert, by Mr. Ed- <s. Cumberland. Conf. . of 
win Seabury, 4 00 Churches, by Wm. D. 
sc Miss Lucy Sewall, in Little, Treas. 28° 81 
part to const. herself a ‘*. §*A Friend to Home Mis- 
life member, by Rev. A. sions as well as Foreign” 
Cummings, 10 00 in a letter to Rey. A. 
Kennebunk-port—Members of Cummings, 5 00 
‘South. Ch. by’ Oliver Mercer—Church, by H.>K.. | 
Walker, 30 00 Thatcher, 5 50 
se do do U 1 25|Minot—David Green, by T. B. 
“o tl hand of Oliver = Little, 2 00 
1 4 ‘¢ A friend to the Mission- 
mee Bscob Mitchell, an. 1838 2 0 aries, by Rev. A. Cum- 
ss Mrs. Lucy Perkins; by "| mings, 5 00 
se Rev. Mr. Smith, 1 00] West Minot =Modés Allen an. 
Lisbon—Mrs. Perley, by Rev. by Rev. A. Cummings, 2 00 
Dr. Gillett, 1 00|Machias—Rev. 8. D. Ward,by 
Lovell—Ladies of Rev. Israel Rey. E. Gillett, 5 00 
Hills Soc. ‘to constitute | *€ Geo. 8. Smith, an. 1836 
him a life member (by : and 7, by Rev. Se Gil- 
his hand) 20 00 let, 4 00 
Limerick—Henry Dole, by ‘W. A. Crocker, Colitis in 
Rev. C. Freeman, 2 00 Cong. Soc. by Rev. A. 
Lewiston Falls—Cong. Society Cummings, | / 21 00 
Cont. 18 Rey. 5. D. Ward, by do 5.00 
ference of Maine, Rev. idend, 4 50 
Geo. E. Adams, Tr. by: Machias Port—Rev. G. Bach- 
Rev. A. Cummings, 50 77 eller an. 1836and 7, . 4 00 
«© Lincoln Co. Conference, «© Wm. Holway,don. ; 2 00 
by Rev. Jacob C. Goss,10 00). Milo—Individuals by C. G. ; 
«¢ York Co. Conf. by Rev. . Foss, 5 00. 
ss Stephen Merrill, 12 62] Norway—Cont. in Rev. C. 
ss A friend, name not men- Soule’s Soc. by ‘his hand 5 00 
tioned, through the hand Cpe igi seit) Asso and 
of Mrs. Asa Cummings, 5 00 Cont. 12 36 
«« Dividend on stock in «¢ Female Meal Mrs. “H. 
Manufacturers’ and Tra- Selden, Treas. 9 64 
+ ders Bank,——declared ‘¢ Mrs. Bosworth, don. 3 00 
Oct. last,’ 7 00 Newfield—Rev. Davide: Sunipb 
«© Cumberland Conf. Ch’s. sub. 5 00 
xi Cont. at Westbrook, 15 60|.Vorth Varniowgsctoventshh 
Ce 5. ES 23 03 Mitchell, sub. F 5 00 
© s¢¥yiend « of Missions,” sé Miss Sarah A. Cutter, 
by Rev. E. Gillett, 28 00 sub. 00 
‘©  Fromanunknown hand . ‘© - Thomas Chase. an. 1838 2 00 
’ . gent in letter'to Rev. A. «* First Parish Female Cent 
Cummings, to const. : Society ,Miss Olive Gray 
him 2d time LL.M. ~ 40 00 Treas. by Rev. Mr. 
«* Enclosed in a letter to ' Shepley, 51 86— 


» Rev. A. Cummings, New jGleivcgster Bayes Cir- 


30 


cle, Lower Village, Miss 
A. C. M. Foxcroft, 
Treas. in part to const. 


Mr. Wm. B. Haskell a 
Lio, 10 00 
Female Me. 

Miss ~E:; ‘Marsh, Tr. 


$4 of which to complete 
life membership of Mrs. 
Nancy Mosely, by bens 
of Shube] Marsh, 


Miss’y So. | 


New. Vineyard—Church by 


Gillett, 1 00 


North Bridgton—Church and 


Olisfield—Cong. 


Pembroke—Bela Wilder 


Cong. by Augustus Par- 
sons, 4 
ch. Monthly 

Concert, by Rev. Mr. 
Richardson, 


Rev. Dr. Gillett, i 


Pownal—Miss Ann Blackstone 


“ce 


Parsonsfield——Miss 


by : 
sub. by Rev. Mr. Chipin 2 
Nathl. Merrill, sub. 1 
Garland, by Rev. C. 
Freeman, 3 


Prospect—Rey. Mr. Thurston’s 


Paris—Seth Morse, don. by 


Poriland—Alex. J: Emery,sub 2 


_borah Gordon, Tr. 
~ constitute Mrs. 
- How and Mrs. Narcissa 


Abigail 


Soc. , 


Rev. A: Cummings, 10 
Mrs. Nath’! Blanchard, 
sub. per hand of John 
How, 
James M. Dodge, sub. 1 
Rev. E. Kellogg, 

Wn. Swan, sub. 2 
Miss Sarah F. Griffith 
Eliza D. Griffith, 

Artemas Carter: 
Contributed at Monthly 


ornwnouwca 
- oco 
ooo 


* Concert in Feb, for this 


bey, 

Wm. Martin, 

Miss Elizabeth Martin, 
Miss Catharine Martin, 
Female Sewing Circle in 
3d Cong. Soc. Miss De- 


ovo be 
> 
Ss 


to 
John 


‘B. Sherman life mem- 
bers, 40 
Gabriel] Mark, 2 


Soe. by hand of J. Lib- | 


‘Collection in High &t. 


ce 


> 


-’ Miss: Penelope Martin, 


Cong. by J. D. Kins- 
man, 
From three members 
of HighSt. church to be 
added to collection by 
hand of the Rev. Mr. 
Chickering, 

Contributed at Monthly 
Concert, June 4th,by an 
unknown individual, 
Joshua B. Osgood,to aid 
in supporting the preach- 
ing of the gospel in Den- 
mark for 1838, 


Mrs. J. A. Smith, by 


50 
2 


Rey, J. W. Chickering, 5 


Female Miss’y. Sewing 
Circle by Mrs. cag 
Smith, 

Enclosed in a letter to 
Rev. A. Cummings, 
‘‘From-a friend to. Mis- 
sions,’’ 

Miss Mary Dean,by Rev 
A. Cummings, 

Miss Douglass, by Rev. 
Mr. Chickering, 


10 


ut 


5 


8. C. Shapleigh, in part 
2 


of sub. 
Thomas Brown, to const. 


Mrs. Mary Lewis a L.M.20 


J. B. Osgood, an. 1838, 
and Mrs, J. B.. Osgood, 
1838, 

Godfrey Mark, don. 

To be added to cont. in 
2d Cong. So. by Mr. E 
Wyer, 

Edward Howe, an. 1837 
and °38, 

Emily Manley, by A. 
Carter, 

A Lady, by Mrs. Cum- 
mings, 

A Lady,by J.B. Osgood 
Female Sewing Circle in 
3d Cong. Soc. Miss De- 
borah Cordon, Treas. to 
const. Miss Caroline Po- 
land,Mrs. Jane. C. Dodge 
aud Miss Lucretia Mitel. 
ell life members. 
Nath’? Cross, an. 1838. 
Henry Jackson <«  ** 


2 


eS] 


60 
92 


2 


185 00 


50 


00 


00 
60: 


Cont. in 3d Cong. Soc. 50 00 


Wm. C. Mitchell, an. 


ee 


«* -Tho’s. Brewer, an. 1836 2 00 | in part to constitute his 
South Vassalboro’>—Cont. Sab- wife Abigail MM. ‘'Tap- 
bath School Children by + pana life member, sub. 14 
Rey. E. Gillett 21|° * “Rev. D. D. ‘Tappan. to , 
Swanville—¥rom Treasurer of : complete life member- 
Orphans Miss’y Soc. to ship of Mrs. Abigail M. 
complete the L. M. 3d Tappan, 6 
time of Rev. James Car- Wells—Rev. D. Oliphant, sub. 5 
ruthers, Rev. J. E. Westbrook—Cont. in Rey. Mr. 
Long and Rev. George Lane’s Soc. u 
E. Brown, 31 00] Waldoboro’—Rebecca Ange- 
Scarboro’—Seth Storer, sub. 5 00 line, Sophronia Caroline, 
South Berwick—Monthly Con- John Johnson, Jeremi- 
cert in Rev. Mr. Ran- ah. Eyarts, ~Josephine- 
kin’s Ch. and Soc. by C. ’ Maria, children of J. 
E. Norton, 35 00 Bulfinch, Esq.—their 
Saco—Lauriston Ward, ann. portion of the surplus 
by Rev: A. Cummings, 2 00 revenue, 
“* ‘From a friend’? to M. ‘¢ Friends. by Rev. Jotham | 
M. Soc. -‘*#." M.’” by Sewall, | 20° 
Rev A, Cummings, 1 00) “* | Cont. in Rev, Mr. Mitch- 
*¢ Miss Mary Jordan, sub. 2 00 ell’s Soc. 23 
*« John F. Seammon, to | ‘¢ Female Domestic Miss’y | 
‘const.Miss Mary Claeves Soc. to const. Mrs. Jane 
of Biddeford a L. M. by Sproul, a life member, 20 
hand of Rev. Mr. Hop- | ‘© . Rev. D. M. Mitchell, an. 
kins, 20 00 1838, 2 
Salem, Mass.—Mrs. Harriet C. ‘© Mrs. D. M. Mitchell, « 
Adams,by Rev.A. Cum- 1838, 2 
mings, 5 00! <‘* A. R. Mitchell, do 2 
Saccorappa—Ladies, to const. ‘eer R.. C. Webb, an. 1838 .2 
their late pastor Rev. <¢ Mrs. Sarah T.Webb, do 2 
J. Searle a L. M:. 4/20: 00)" 6 - , wayne Elwell,an. 1838, 2 
Sebago—By Rev. N. Emerson 1 08} << ‘uy dons >) 2 
Thomaston—Friends by Rev. ‘¢ Miss Rebecca Elwell, an. 
Jotham Sewall, 10 00 1838, | g 
*¢ From an unknown hand ‘* George Allen, an. 1838, 2 
in letter per mail, 10 00] <* James Cook, 5 2 
Turner—Female Charitable So ‘* John Bulfinch, | “* 2 
Mts. Phebe Dresser, Tr. ‘* Samuel Morse, ‘“% | 2 
to complete life member ‘¢ Samuel M. Morse, do 2: 
=ship of Rev. Daniel ‘¢ Mrs. James Cook, do 2 
Libbey, by Rev. Asa | ‘© Miss Sarah E. Allen,do 2 
.€ummings, 10 00} ‘“* James Hovey, (do 2 
Washington, . D., C.—Mrs. es Mr.Light,. - 4 ah 
Charles’ Dummer, to ss Sarah E. Webb, i 
const. Mrs. M. Dum- *s © Melinda M. Webb, 1 
mer, of Jacksonville, ‘* Miss Polly Manning,) by 
Illinois, a life member, -Rev. D. M. Mitchell . 
by hand of. John EF. «Mrs. Payne Elwell an | 
Scammon, 20°00, 1838 — eS 


N. B. 


1838 


Cont. in 2d Cong. Socie-. 


2 


ty, by Eleazer Wyer, 78 
Robbinston—Cont. by Rev. Dr 


Gillett, 


7 


3] 


00| Windham——Female 


46 


Sewing 
Circle, Miss Susan J. 
Houghton, Tr. by Rev. 
Mr Shepherd, 


511 Winthrop—Rev. D.D.Tappan, 


4 


00. 


ae 
It will be perceived that the sums received at the Annual Meeting: 
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are not acknowledged in the foregoing list. The reason is, the Treasurer 
thinks it desirable that the Annual Report should embrace the sums received 
from one annual settlement to another. Théy have been acknowledged in 
the Mirror, and will appear in the Annual Report of 1839. 
W. STORER, Treasurer M. M. Soc. 
June 25, 1838. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Wn, ‘Allen, Brunswick, Rev. Culeb Bradley, Westbrook, 


Rev. 
‘© Tho’s Adams, Vassalborough, “« Asa Bullard, Boston, 


ck 


Geo. E. Adams, Brunswick, Mrs. A. Bullard do. 
Darwin Adams, Alstead, N,H, 
Charles S. Adams, 


“ee 
“ec 


Mrs. 
Rev. Weston B. Adams, Lewiston, 
Weston B. Adams, Bloomfield, 
Rey. Tho’s Ayer, late of Albany, 
Mrs. Betsy Abbott, Weld, , 
Rey. Jona. Adams, Deer Isle, 
John Adams, jr. Newfield, 
Samuel Adams, Castine, 
Mrs. Mary Jane Arnold, Bath, 

“ Harriet B. Adams, Lewiston, 

‘“ Sarah A. Adams, Brunswick, 

Melinda C. Adams, Lewiston, 
Mrs. Lucy S. Adams, Castine, 
‘Miss Salucia Abbott, Weld, 

“Clara Ann Abbott, do, 
Mrs. Adeline Adams, Portland, 
John Wheelock Allen, Brunswick 
Mrs. Elizabeth Auld, Boothbay, 
John S. Abbott, Thomaston, 
Mrs. Eliza 'T. Abbott, do. 
Jacob Abbott, Farmington, 
EH, W. Baron, Lebanon, 
Dr. Reuel Barrows, Fryeburg, 
Rey. Geo. C. Beckwith, late of Portland, 
Rev. Jona. Belden, Augusta, 
John Bradley, Portland, 
Amos Brown,Gorham, 
*James Bridge, Augusta, 
Edward W. Baker, Portland, 
Lebbeus Bailey do. 
*Azariah Baker, Edgecomb, 
Charles Blanchard, Blanchard. ° 
Thomas Brown,Portland, 
Rev. Mighill Blood, Bucksport, 

*¢ Jonathan Burr, Boston, 
Amos Barrett, Winthrop, 
Theodore S. Brown, Vassalboro’, 
Albert G. Brown, do. 


Mrs. Mary Ann Brown, do. 
SamuelJ.M. Brown, ‘ do, 
Benj. H. Brown. do. 
Edward P. Brown, do. 


Rev: Asahel Bigelow. Walpole, Ms. 
“John Boynton, Phipsburg, 


Samuel,Bradley, Hollis, 
Mrs. Blood, Bucksport, 


Catharine L. Adams, Vassalboro’,/Rev. Alden Boynton, 


Benj. Brown, Vassalboro’, 

Rey. Nelson Bishop, Clinton,’ 
Jedediah Burbank, Bethe}, 

Bliss Blodgett, Bucksport, 

Rev. Geo. Brown, Mount Desert; 
Nathaniel Blanchard, Portland, 
Mrs, Catharine Bradley, Portland, 
John Bradley, jr., do. 


_|Mrs. Martha W. Beckwith,late of do. 


“Mary G. Blake, Bath, 
“Ann K. Barrows, Fryeburg, 
‘Ann A. Barrows, do. 
** Elizabeth O. Buswell, 
John S. Barrows, Fryeburg, 
Sylvanus Blanchard, North Yarmouth, 
George Bixby, 4 
Barrows, son of Dr. 
Henry ©. Buswell, d 
William S. Brown, Vassalborough, 
Mrs. Ann Browne, Portland, 
*Mrs. Lucretia R. Byram do. 
Rev. John Croumbie Brown, St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, 
Geo. B. Barrows, Fryeburg, 
Jno. S, Barrows, do. 
Mary Lincoln Brown, Bangor, 
Mrs. Sophia E. Bond, Hallowell, ‘ 
Mrs. Elizabeth Brown, Andover, Mass. 
Seth Burnham, Kennebunk Port, . 
Elias Bond, Hallowell, 
James Brown, Danvers, Mass. 
Rev. A R. Baker, Hallowell. 
John Bulfinch, Waldoborough, 


do. 


. Fryeburg, 
oO.) 


Mrs. Doreas Blanchard, N. Yarmouth, 
George Bacon, Freeport, . 
Mrs. George Bacon, | do. 


William A. Brooks, Augusta, 

Rev. Perez Chapin, Pownal, | 
“Jona. Cogswell, formerly of Saco, 

Prof. Parker Cleavland, Brunswick, 

Rev. Asa Cummings, Portland, second 
time, 

Mrs. Phebe Cummings, do. 


“Elisha Babcock, formerly of Wis-|Henry ‘T. Cummings, 


casset, ; : 
Mrs, Sarah S. Brown, Vassalboro’, , 
Rey. Elisha Bacon, Sanford, 

Bacon, son of Rev. E. B. of S. 


do. 
Rev. George W. Campbell, formerly of 
S. Berwick, ; 
*Mrs, Cleaves, Biddeford, 
francis Cook, Wiscasset. 


( 


. Mrs. Jane T. Clapp, Bath, 


Rey. J. B. Condit, "-’ 


. Mrs. ‘Nancy McKeen Diaaldp Briwrioh 
- Samuel S;,Dr 


, Te | 


“Rev, ‘John Grosby, Cathe jae 
Samuel Cordis, Winthrop, me 
' Rev. James Carruthers, a 
sixth time, ~ 
Rev. A. B. ‘Chureh’ Calais; 
William Clark, 


Portland, 


Steuben Deering > Au; usta, 
John Dike, Salem, Mass. ; ae 
Mrs. M, Dummer, Jacksonville Hk: 
Mrs. Jane C. Dodge ; Portland, 

Mrs: Hannah Dole, Hallowell 

Mrs. Sarah Dummer; do. | 


Eber Carpenter, formerly of York,| Payne. Elwell, Waldoboro’, 


Beni. P. Chamberlain, Salem, Mass. 
Henry Clark} Kennebunk-port, 
*Ames.J.Gook, Fryebur 

Mrs. Eloisa H. Clark, Walls, 

Rev. Nath’! Chapman, Camden ; 
Rey. R. Crossett, Dénnysville, 
Stephen Coker; ‘Alna, 
Rey. Clark Cornish, 


nn 


Stephen Chase, Fryeburg, 
\ Mrs, Dorothea Crossett,Dennysville. 
~ Samuel Chandler; Elliot, © 
*Mrs, Robina Carruthers, Portland, 
Mrs. Jona, Cogswell formerly. of Saco, 
Rev. John W, Chickering, il 
a second time, Portland, 

Mrs. J..W. Chickering, * * do. 

“* Rachel Clapp, Bath, ©.” 

“« E. Cook, Fryeburg, 
» Joseph Colby, do. - 
Rev. ‘Bawa, Cutter,“ Warren, 
“Mrs. Elizabeth Colbey,Fryeburg, ag 


» Miss Lois Clark, Portland, 


James L. Ghild, Augusta, 

Mrs. Jane H. Child, “do. 

Miss Jane Carruthers, Portland, 
Rev. A. P. Chute, Oxford, 

Miss Sally Collins, New Gloucester, 
Samuel Cnrtis, Wells, 

Isaac Carlton, Bethel, 

Miss Ellen Carruthers, Portland, 
Daniel'C.-C. Ghild, Afigusta, 

Miss Mary. Cleaves, Biddeford, 


a second time; - Feedans 
Mrs. J, B. Condit, do. 
Rev. Albert Cole, Bluehill, —~ 
Rev. Wm. T. Dwight, Portland, 

Mrs: Elizabeth L. Dwight, do. 

. Win. W. Dinsmore, Nreieeeweey 
‘David Dunlap, Brunswick, 

Nath’! Dana, Boston, 

Rev. John A. Lieaglase) Watetiir’ 
Mrs. Luey A. Douglass, do. 5 
- Rev. Moses Dow, formerly of York,' 
Oliver B. Dorrance, Portland, deseo 
"Carleton Dole, Augusta, 

Rev. A. G. ‘Duncan, Brooks, 

John Dickinson, East Machias, 
‘Mrs, Jane M. Dorratice, Portland, 
Jolin Dike, ‘Beverly, Mass. ; 
“Samuel P. Dutton, Bangor, » 


ae 
Mrs. Mary B Gime: Portland, RK 
‘Miss Ann Douglass,:. “ do: 


Eben’r Dole, Hallowell, ; 
Henry Lyman Dole, do, 5 + \ 
Samuel 


ipigon Dole, do. ee 


» Rev. James ‘Gooch, ‘Hebron, 


Rev..J. W. Ellingwood, Bath, tts 
‘Manning: Ellis, Brooksville, a Me 


“ Noah Emerson, Baldwin, | 
“« Eben Eaton, Mt. Desert, 


Mrs. J. W.*Ellingwood, Bath, 


‘Mary 'A. Eastman, Ni, Dons 


Rev. Joseph Fuller, Brimfield, Mass. 


* Charles Ri’ Fisk, Brewer, « Sera 
“ Charles Freeman, Limerick, «+ 
“* Joseph P. Fessenden, Bridgton; ; 
Mrs. Sarah Fessenden, Fryeburg, 27 


Oliver Fales, Thomaston” F a 


Rev. Charles. Frost Bethel, 

Rev. Jona. Fisher,Bluehill; 

Wm. Flint, New Vineyard, ir 
Rev. Bi Fowler, Northfield, Mass. f 


“George W. Fargo. Solon, aa 


Mrs. Betsey Farley; Waldoboro’, 

‘« Phebe Fessenden, Bridgton, 
|Rev. Josiah Fisher, Saeness ; 
Isaac ‘Frye, Fryeburg, jaar 
Mrs. Ann Frye,.do: N pal Le 
\Rev. Alpert: Ws Fisk, Alfred, - BK AS 
/Mrs, Catharine Fuller, Qs ass "2 hg 8 


Joseph E. Foxeroft, New Gleccenity | ae 


Rev. Ephraim Fobes, Weld; 
/“ Jona.Greetleaf,, - 
** Eliphalet Gillett, Hallowell, 
“ Allen Greely, Turner, Ye 
‘ Wm. Gregg, Freeport,’ , as 
* Jacob Cr Goss; Woolwich, . | 


“© Wakefield Gale, late of Bards ‘ 


>}Mrs. Mary:L. Gale, . do 
Samuel Garland, Parsonsfield, che SU 
*John Gleason,’ Thomaston, A: 
Rev, Beriah Green, formenix: of. Kenne- 
bunk, : ys Binsbyes 
Mrs, Mary G. Gillett, Hallowell, 
*David Greely, Portland, ‘ nee 
Hartley Wood Gove; Bath, : ye 
Mrs. Eunice T. Greeley, Turner,. t 
jRev: Wm..G; Greenleaf, Andover, 
|Mason: Greenwood, Portlan deat 


‘Mrs; Maria Greenwood, ‘do. 5. a # 


Miss Maria Isabella Greenwood, do, . 
Mrs. Althea Gould. eet 
|Miss Deborah Gordon, a eee do. 
-{Mrs. Lucy D..Gilman, Hallowell; 
Mrs. Abigail S. Speen pret seIns 
John Garland, ‘ 
‘Mrs. Mary Garland, Ohio, pute 
Joseph, M. Hayes, a second time, ‘Saco, 
Rev. Carlton Hurd, Fryeburg, . bs ney 
- “© Caleb Hobart, Ne Yarmouth, id 
John E: Hyde, Portland, dy : 


'- |*Rev. Jacob Hardy, Strong, © A ra 


“ Simeon Hackett, stemple Rs 
Mrs. ‘Sophronia P. Hurd, yeburg, 


dove”... 


Newtield;; (7 V7 


. Mrs. Sarah Ann: Hobart, North 


Rev. Aeten Hubbard, Monson, 
“< Geo. W. Hathaway, Bloomfield, 
Rev: J.T. Hawes, ‘Topsham, 
Israel Hodgdon, Parsonsfield, 
Mrs. Susan Hayes, Saco, ° 


; ‘mouth, 
Mark L- Hill, Phipsburg, 
Mrs. Vesta Hackett, Temple, ; 
*Rev. Jona/L, Hale, Windham, 
Hannibal Hamlin, Waterford, 
Mrs. Abigail S. Hill, Phipsburg; 
Nath’] Harlow, Bangor, : 


"Mrs. Mary Harlow, «do. 


Charles W. Harlow,. do. | 


. Sarah P. Harlow, °2* do. 


Nath’ Henry Harlow,do. 
Thomas 8S. Harlow, ‘do. 


"Rev. Isracl Hills, Jackson, a, Qd time. : 


/*  Bifield Holt, Bloomfield), 
© Samuel’ Hopkins, tin 
“ Tsrael Hills, > » 

‘John M. Hale, Ellsworth, 

Mrs. Sarah M. Hale, do. 

Miss Fanny Hamlin, Portland, 

«Mrs. S. Hopkins, Saco, 

Rev. Geo. H. Hulen} 


‘Mrs. Temperance Hawes, Edgecomb, 


Cyrus. Hamlin, Portland, 
‘Mrs, Ann B. Hills, Gornville, 
\ James Hills, do: 
Mrs. Susan @: How, Portland, 


Mrs. Enoch Hartington, Freeport, 


Widow Elizabeth Hurd; ,Fiyeburg, 
Elias Hancock, Otisfield, 

Rev: John H. Ingraham, "Augusta, 
*Mrs. Lucy Isley; Portland, 

‘Mrs. Martha Ingraham, do. 

Mrs. John H. Ingraham, Augusta, 


‘'*Rev, Samuel Johnson, do. 


‘Mrs. Samuel Johnson,‘ ido. 
Rev. Elijah Jones, Minot, 


. Rev; Abraham Jackson, Machias, 


Rev. Henry €. Jewett, Winslow, 


 *Rev. Charles Jenkins, Portland, 
_ Mrs. A, S. L. Jenkins, Greenfield; Mass.|*Mrs Nancy W. Marsh, Biddeford, 
'. Samuel W, Johnson, Augusta, 3 


Rev. Themas.Jameson, Scarboro’, 


. Thomas Johnson, Bremen, , 


_ Mrs. Anna Johnson, do. 
Henry Jackson, Portland, fh 


, Mrs. Henry G, Jewett, hee pi 


Jeremiah Jewett, Alna, 
‘Rev. Daniel Kendrick, Edgecomb, 


', Rev. Ehyek Kellogg, Portland, 


Rev. S. H. Keeler,» (« « 


“> Mrs. Sally Kendrick, apotom 


Tddo Kimball, Thomaston, 
Rev. Cephas_ H. Kent, 
Mrs. Ivory sa Limington, 
Rev. Ivory Kimbal, © do. 
ae Elizabeth E. Kidder, : 

rs. Eunice Kellogg, Portland,’ 
Sam’! B. Littlefield, Wells; | 
Rev: Jos... Lovejoy, “sare 


1 


oI 


a 


‘Mrs. Sarah Devcon Oldtown, 
Mrs. Lucy Libby, Portland, 
Rev: Daniel Libby. Dixfield, 
Mrs. Mary Lewis, Portland, 
Geo. Shepard. Lincoln, Hallowell, 


Yar-| Miss Susan Lord, ‘Kennebunk- -port, 


Mrs. Lydia A. Lord, do. 

Mrs. E. L; Lord, ” do; 
Nathaniel Lord, Bangor, * 

|Rev. Joseph A. E. Long, Ni H. 
Rev. S. A. Loper, late of Hampden, 
Rey. N. Lord,'D. D. Hanover, N. H- 
_| Mrs. Lewis, Brewer, ; 

(Rev. Joseph Lane; Westbrook, 
Dorcas K. Leland, Saco, 
jJane M..Leland, Bath, 

Royal. Lincoln, Portland; 

Joseph Libbey, do. 
Miss Elizabeth Lovejoy; Albion, 

| Mrs. Hannah Little. Danville, ~ 
Thomas, N: Lord, Hallowell, F 
*Rev. Harvey Loomis, Bangor, 
‘Wm. Ladd, Minot, 

John Loring, Norridegwock, 

Rev. Levi Loring, Buxton, , 
.|Rev. C. J. Lawton, Prospect, 

Rev. Valentine Little, Lovell, 
Samuel C. Lee; Winthrop, 

Rev. Wales Lewis, East Machias. 
Mrs. Phebe Lord, Kennebunk- -port, 
Daniel W. Lord, ~ do: . 
Charles A. Lord, New York, 

Rev: David M. Mitchell, Waldoboro’, 
Samuel Morse, «° do. 
Rev. Silas. M’Keen, Belfast, 

Rev. J G Merrill, Cape Elizabeth, 
Wm Wt Lellan, Warren, 


| *Rev. Asa Mead, East Hartford, es 


[Bryce McLellan, Bloomfield; 
Rev Enos Merrill, Alna, ° 
*Thomas S Marsh, Bath, 
Rev Wm Miltimore, Falmouth, 
Rev Stephen Merrill, Biddeford, 
Rev Wm May. Stron 
Mrs DM Mitchell,’ aldoboro’, e 
“Jane G Mead, Corham, : 
Miss Elizabeth P ‘Marsh, Bia 
Rev Stephen Morse, Biddeford, . 
.|Rey Henry: A Merrill, Norway, 
| Miss Penelope Martin, Portland, 


| Mrs, Caroline W Masters, Topsham, p 


Ammi R Mitchell, Bath, . be 
‘1 Mrs Hannah A Merrill. ‘Alna, 
-“ Phebe © Marsh, Portland, 


TRev J Malby, Bangor, ae 


‘Mrs. DM. May, Strong, 
‘|Joseph R, Miller, Kennebunk, 
Rev, Joseph R:, Munsell, Dabs 
‘| Mrs; Dorcas) Marrett, Standish, 
‘|Jacob Mitehell, North Yarmouth, * 
Mrs. Hannah J. McKeen, Belfast, 
““; Deborah Miller, Ol | Town. 
“¢ Mehitable Merrill, Portland,. 
ee Sarah H: pike dO.’ ~ 


ry 


Mrs. Wealthy Ann Parker, Castine, »’\'Ether Shepley, Portland , ahs 
Hon, Edmund Parker, Amberst, N. H.| Matilda Sewall, Jr? pr raatiny ius 
.. Revs’ Cyril Pearl, Orringcon, Rev. Nathan W. Sheldon, Browivilles 


John M. Prince, Bangor, Rey. John Sawyer, Bangor, 

Mrs. Mary Parker, BOs‘ he : ‘| William Swan, Portland, , ; 

Mary H. Parker, do, 9: _ ~ JRev, J. Sewall, Jri Newcastle, f 

Rev. Ray Palmer, Bath;.: ‘|Rey. Charles Soule, ‘Nerway 2d time, — 
Mrs. Ray Palmer, do:. ° * “+ |Rey. Anson Shelden,Robbinston,  / 

’ Mrs. Ann Q. Pomroy,: Bangor, Rev. Samuel Stone, ‘Cumberlans, win 
Mrs. Sarah Peet, Nortidgewock, '}Mrs. Jenny Sewall, Chesterville. eet, 
Rufus K. Page, Hallowell, | _ | Rev, George Shepard; Bangar,,. 
Mrs. Martha H. Page, do. Mrs. G. Shepard,» do i. 

_ Rev. Robert Page, Levant, | William Smith, Kennebunk- “port, 
ay Page, Warren, “elre-ailary Sor ague, Bath, sig to 
ue Caroline, C. Poland, Portland, .|Mrs. Mary B. Storer, Portland, Pee 4 
» Eben G. Parsons; Freeport. me Calvin‘ Starrett, Washington, |. >” 
Beh Paine, Buxton, * _ |Rev. Moses P. Stickney, Basiports VS 


Rev. Philander O. Powers, Broosa, Asia|Rev. David Shepley, North. ‘Warmorth, : 
Mrs. Philander 0. Powers, do. do. |Mrs. David Greeley, Pordandy. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Philbreok, Bath, . Stephen Sewell, Winthrop, & 
Marcus Quincy, Portland, “. }Mirs, Stephen Sewell, do, os 4 

Rey. Lincoln Ripley, Waterford, |Rey. Oren Sikes, Mercer, \! f i 
Thomas S$. Robie, Gorham, “~ >». |Mrs, Julia K. Sikes, do.” » Pat 
Rey. James P. Richardson, Mra. Myra N, Shepley, ‘North Yar: ; 
Rev. Bennet Roberts, late of Perry, |. ©. mouth, 


Rey. Isaac Rogers, Farmington, -_—'*Rey. Prof. Folia Smith, Bangor, 


Hen Wm. L, Mather, MrisRisies, Tallec €: Reed, Waldoborough, 
Mrs: Sarah Moody, Hallowell; Soe Thomas Rice, Winslow, I ws 

, Miss Sarah Jane Mitchell, Portland, Mrs, Thomas’Rice, do, ag 
David C. Magoun, Bath, Rey. Benj. Rice, Buxton, ‘> \ 
Mrs. Margaret M.G. Malby, Bangor, | Mrs. Eunice T. Richardson, Sidney; \ 
Mrs: Hannah C. Magoun, Bath, ‘ Mrs. Phebe Ripley, Waterford, 

Mrs. Nancy Moseley, New Gloucester, *Mrs. Hannah Russell, | si) Varwouthy 
Miss Lueretia L.Mitchell,Portland, William Richardson, B: ih, ; 

‘Mrs. Nancy Mitchell, Bath, Mrs. Wm. Richardson,.do. 

Jehn M’ Donald; Bangor, . -|John Richardson; do. 

Mrs. Esther M. “Newell, Durham, Rev.J.P. Bichatrdeon, Otisfield, 2d iets 
_*Rey. Daniet Aewell, formerly of Bridg-|'Harriet E. Rishardson, Bath, 

: ton. ; William P+ Richardson, do. - ; 
Rev. Perer Nouree, ‘Ellsworth, . Henry S. Richardson, ‘do. °. >, 
Winthrop B. Norton, Oxford, | Mrs. Lucy .W.. Rice. Buxton; jigs 
Mark’ Nason, Augusta, Rev. Andrew Rankin,',\South: Berwick, 
Bartholomew Nason, Augusta, Mrs. Mary Richardson, Otisfield, 
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HISFORICAL SEBTCH OF THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN SAINT LOUIS. 


SERMON, 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


OF SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI, 


ON 


THE FIRST SABBATH OF 1839. . 


os 


BY REV. ARTEMAS BULLARD. 


St. Louis: 
CHURCHILL & RAMSEY, PRINTERS. 
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Boarp or Trustees or THE First PrespyreriaAn Cuurcn, 
St. Louis, 9th January, 1839. 


Rev. Sir: I beg to submit for your consideration, the annexed Preamble and Reso- 
lution, adopted by the Board of Trustees, at a meeting the 8thinstant. If it be your 
pleasure to grant the request contained in the resolution, it is desired that the board 
receive the Sermon referred to for the purposes set forth, at your early convenience. 


Very respectfully, 
JOS. POWELL, Pres’t pro tem. 
Rev. A. Burtarp. 


Whereas, a Sermon, purporting to be a Historica] Account of the Temporal and 
Spiritual Interests of the First Presbyterian Church of St. Louis, from its organiza- 
tion to the present period, was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Buttarp, its Pastor, on Sab- 
bath, the 6th day of January, 1839: And whereas, the publication of the discourse in 
question is calculated, in the opinion of this Board, to do good—therefore, 

Resolved, That the Rev. Mr. Bullard be, and he is hereby respectfully requested to 
furnish this Board for publication the Sermon in question, and that the President 
be instructed to communicate with him to the attainment of this desirable end. 


Sr. Lovis, January 26, 1839. 


Dear Sir: Agreeably to the request of the Board of Trustees, I herewith submit 
a copy of the Sermon to your disposal. I do this simply to preserve some historical 
facts that may hereafter be valuable. 


Very affectionately and respectfully, yours, 


A. BULLARD. 
JosepH Powett, Esq., 


President pro tem. of the Board of Trusteca. 
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A SERMON. 


Psatm xc. 12.,—‘'So teach us to number our days, that we may japply our 
hearts unto wisdom.” 


Tuts Psalm is a prayer of Moses. It was probably indited im- 
mediately after his sympathies had been strongly excited by the 
events recorded in the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of Num- 
bers. By God’s command, he had sent twelve men from the wil- 
derness of Paran, to spy out the land of Canaan. With the ex- 
ception of Joshua and Caleb, they were agreed in saying— All 
the people we saw in the land were men of great stature. And 
there we saw the giants, the sons of Anak, which come of the 

giants: and we were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we 
were in their sight.” 

Influenced by this evil report, the whole congregation of Israel 
lifted up their voice and wept, and murmured against Moses 
and Aaron, “saying, why hath the Lord brought us into this land 
to fall by the sword, that our wives and children should be a prey? 
Let us make a captain, and let us return into Egypt.” 

With this rebellious, unbelieving spirit, God was greatly offend- 
ed, and bid Moses say unto them, “As truly-as I live, saith the 
Lord, as ye have spoken in mine ears, so will I do to you; your 
carcases shall fall in the wilderness, and all that were numbered 
of you, from twenty years old and upwards, which have murmur- 
ed against me, doubtless, ye shall not come into the land concern- 
ing which I sware to make you dwell therein.” 

In view of the sore judgments, by which adult Israel was doom- 
ed in forty years to waste away from the earth, Moses offers this 
Psalm as a prayer to God. 

In it, he contrasts the brevity of man’s life with the eternity of 
Jehovah. 

He considers their days, as a people, shortened in consequence 
of the Lord’s displeasure with their sins. 
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“ For,” says he, “ We are consumed by thine anger: 

And by thy wrath are we troubled. 

Thou hast set our iniquities before thee, 

Our secret sins in the light of thy countenance. 

Who knoweth the power of thine anger ? 

Even according to thy fear, so is thy wrath.” 

Under the influence of these circumstances and reflections, Mo- 
ses is supposed to have offered the petition of my text. 

It was then, past controversy, a seasonable, important prayer. 
It is appropriate for all men, in every conceivable circumstance 
in which they can be placed. It is peculiarly so for ws, and at 
this time. : 

For by the anger of the Almighty, we, as a community, are ra- 
pidly passing from off the earth. By his wrath we are troubled. 
He has evidently set our iniquities before him: our secret -sins. 
in the light of his countenance, 

For proof of this, look at our burial places, covered with newly 
‘dug graves, and at the numerous families in our midst, who are 
clothed with the habiliments of mourning and sorrow. 

Although our city has been more healthy during the past’sum- 
mer than almost any other in the West, and decidedly more-so 
than the villages and settlements in the country, still we may well 
inquire where is the family or individual that has not been bereaved? 

Yet, through the distinguishing mercy of God, we have been 
preserved, to assemble in his sanctuary on the first Sabbath of this 
new year. 

Certainly no time can be more suitable than the:present, to re- 
view the past, in relation to the preparation we have'made for eter- 
nity, and, guided by the instruction derived from experience, to 
mark out our course and form our resolutions for'the brief proba- 
tionary period that may still await us. 

Upon the importance of such.a course, I need not dwell.. All 
appreciate the advantage of a periodical examination and: settle- 
ment of their pecuniary transactions. Who in. this. house, does 
not know how the balance in this respect now stands, for oragainst 
him, compared with what it did twelve months since? -Who-has 
not already derived lessons of wisdom from. a:review. of his busi- 
ness operations during the past year, which will direct all-his’fu- 
ture plans and operations ? 

Probably no one before me, who has not been"doing -rusoinous 
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a business that he is afraid to know the worst of his ease. Every 
one will acknowledge, though few act upon the admission, that it 
is vastly more important periodically to ascertain how stands out 
soul’s account; what we have to do to make a suitable provision 
for our eternal existence; how long a period we can employ in 
making it ; what progress we have made in the work; and what 
will be the consequence if it is not completed before we fall into 
the grave and appear at the bar of judgment, 

If we have made little or no advance in the great work for 
which we have our being here ; if time with us has nearly sped 
his flight; if it is basely ungrateful and infinitely disastrous to 
waste our few remaining moments in the pursuit of perishing, 
unsatisfying pleasure—shou!d we not know it? 

If our feeble, inconstant efforts to grow in grace have been crown- 
ed with success; if we find it more and more easy to resist temp- 
tation and hold communion with God ; if our faith in Christ and 
love for his cause wax stronger and stronger; if his yoke be- 
comes easier and easier ; and if the day of our complete deliverance 
and salvation draweth nigh, will it not fire us with new and 
stronger zeal and love to see it 2 ‘ 

Yes, my dear hearers, it is of the first importance frequently to 
note the shortness, uncertainty, and progress of our lives; to ascer- 
tain distinctly for what purpose they have been given and. contin- 

~ued to us, and how we have conformed to this design. But we 
are strongly prone to neglect all this, and to live as if earth 
was to be our everlasting abode. 

Few, in this house, can now make as full and clear an exhibit 
of their accounts, which must be settled at the judgment of the 
Great Day, as they make of their pecuniary affairs every year. 

The darker our prospects for a happy eternity, the more we are 
foolishly disinclined to enter upon a close review of our lives, 
and thus become able to know and provide for the worst. 

This being the fact, let us unitedly pray that God will so teach 

us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. 

At the same time let each of us remember, that for what we 
offer acceptable prayer, we must employ all suitable means to 
attain. 'To aid you in the efforts with which you should accom- 
pany the petition of my text, allow me to direct your attention 
mainly to the lessons of wisdom to be derived from the history of 
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this church and congregation for the last year. Such a review, 
only more full, I intend to take-every year while I remain your 
pastor. As a basis for such an annual historical sermon, it is now 
necessary to go farther back than the commencement of the last 
year. I will begin with the first settlement of our city by civil- 
ized men. 

This was effected by a company of French merchants or tra- 
ders in 1764, seventy-five years ago. In 1770 the whole Louisi- 
ana Territory, embracing all west of the Mississippi, now organ- 
ized into states, was taken possession of by Spain, to whom F'rance 
had ceded ita few years previously. , 

In 1800 it was retroceded to France, and by her sold to the U. 
States in 1803. Up to this period, thirty-nine years, St. Louis, 
and the whole territory, remained under the control of Roman 
Catholic nations, and very little was done for the intellectual or 
spiritual interests of the inhabitants.* Very few of the earliest 
emigrants from the States belonged to any Christian church. 

On the 12th of June, 1811, Mr. Stephen Hempstead, the spirit- 
ual father of this church, landed in St. Louis. 

Just seven months after this, he heard a Baptist minister preach 
a funeral sermon of a neighbor’s child, which was the first Protest- 
ant religious meeting he had an opportunity of attending in the 
Territory. 

For four years after his arrival in this city, there was no Pro- 
testant church in St. Louis, and no male member besides himself, 
that he could find in the vicinity. Sabbath, 4th of July, 1818, he 
writes in his journal,t was spent in feasting and mirth, as usual 
on week days, without a religious meeting in St. Louis. 

In a letter to a minister at the East, who had made inquiries re- 
specting the West, Mr. Hempstead writes, in 1813, that “there are 
in St. Louis from 180 to 200 houses, and 40 American families, con- 
taining 300 persons, and no stated religious worship of any kind 
in the place. 'There is an old Roman Catholic Church, where 
they have service at times ; but they have no priest steadily. 

“J find, on inquiry, there are more than one hundred families 


* Not a few now living, who came to St. Louis between 1803 and 1820, will testify 
to the truth of these statements. A general want of churches, priests, schools, obsery- 
ance of the Sabbath, and the morality of the Gospel, afforded clear evidence of the 
fact. i 

+ Mr. Hempstead’s family have kindly furnished me with bis journal, from which 
many of the following facts have been taken, 
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in a circuit of fifteen or twenty miles around St. Louis, that have 
been educated Presbyterians or Congregationalists, . But there is 
no. Presbyterian society in this or the Illinois Territory. 

“Phere are in Missouri 6 itinerating Methodist preachers. 
They preach in our court-house, perhaps once a month. They 
are uneducated men, and have gathered but few members. 

“ 'The Baptists have 10 churches and 270 members in the 'Ter- 
ritory. . Their preachers have little influence with the inhabitants.” 

On the 6th of November, 1814, twenty-four years since, Rev. 
Messrs. Samuel J. Mills and Daniel Smith preached in this city. 
They were sent on an exploring tour through the West and South 
by missionary societies at the Hast. 'They preached the first Pres- 
byterian sermons that were ever heard in Missouri. 

Those brethren were gratefully received by the inhabitants. of 
all ranks. 'They had crowded audiences wherever they preached. 
During their short visit in St. Louis, they made arrangements for. 
the organization of a Bible Society, and procured a subscription 
for the object of $300. . 

Could either of these brethren have remained in this city, he 
would have been supported by the people. _'They, were, however, 
obliged to complete their tour of the West, which resulted in arous-, 
ing all New England to a simultaneous effort to supply the spi- 
ritual wants of this great valley. ; 

In June, 1815, in a letter to Rev. William Channing, of Boston, 
Mr. Hempstead says: “I have been desired by leading men in. St. 
Louis, (among them Gov. Clark and the Judges of the Supreme 
Court,) to write the society and solicit the return of Mr. Smith, 
whom they would gladly receive and support.” In. this letter he 
inquires “if two men could not be sent, one of whom should open 
a school in St. Louis, and thus lay the foundation for an academy.” 
He says it was often mentioned with regret, that there was no 
school in the Territory, and that they were obliged to send their 
children to Kentucky for an education. 

He continues: “I well know the destitute portion of the U. 
States is very great, and to supply it all with preachers is more 
than can be expected. But I do believe no place stands in more 
need of missionary aid than the Territory of Missouri. I do not 
think I exaggerate, when I say, there are 1000 families who have 
removed from the States to this Territory, that were born and ed- 
ucated in the Presbyterian order, and many of them were mem- 
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bers of the church, and yet there is not a Presbyterlan minister in 
the country, nor has one church or society been formed in Mis- 
souri. “Tell it not in Gath—publish it not in the streets of Aske- 
lon.” A territory in the United States, with more than 25,000 in- 
habitants, has not a Presbyterian minister or society m it! 

“J mustentreat you for myself, for my family, and for my breth- 
ren in this country—far separated from our native land and the 
church of Christ, and living from year to year without enjoying 
the ordinances of the Gospel—that, with us, you will continually 
pray unto the Lord of the harvest, that he would speedily send 
faithful laborers into this portion of his vineyard, who may break 
to his people here the bread of life! 

“You have the means. God hath put ‘it into the hearts of the 
people of New England to give bountifully for the supply of the 
spiritual wants of thousands ready to perish. You have sent your 
ministers to preach to the destitute im our own land. You have 
sent the Gospel to the isles of the sea; and the blessings of thou- 
sands ready to perish will be your reward. ‘Tell Messrs. Mills 
and Smith we have not heard a sermon since they were in St. 
Louis, more than seven months, and we do not know that we 
shall ever have another opportunity to hear one. But we wait 
with patience ; hoping and trusting the time is not far distant, 
when there will be preachers and preaching in St. Louis, whether 
we are living or not.” 

Good man! he did not trust in God for naught. He lived to 

hear preaching, and to rejoice in its fruits. 
_ In February, 1816, eight months after the date of the letter from 
which the foregoing extracts were taken, and fifteen months after 
the departure of Messrs. Mills and Smith, Rev. Gideon Black- 
burn, then of Nashville, Tenn., visited St. Louis, and preached 
several times with great acceptance. During the fifteen months 
previous, there probably was not a single Presbyterian sermon 
preached in Missouri. 

On the 7th of April, 1816, Rev. Mr. Giddings, the first Presby- 
terian minister who settled in this State, commenced his labors in 
St Louis. He preached four or five Sabbaths in the city, and then 
spent four months exploring the State, and establishing churches 
where it could be done with a prospect of usefulness. He was. 
sent out and supported by the Connecticut Missionary Society. 

During this absence of Mr. Giddings, the Rev. T. Flint, from 
the same Missionary Society, supplied his place. 
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On Sabbath the 21st of July, he administered the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper to the communicants present, although no Pres- 
byterian church had as yet been formed in the Territory. This 
was the first time Presbyterians in Missouri ever enjoyed the privi- 
lege of sitting together at the Lord’s table. 

The first Presbyterian church formed in this State was organ- 
ized by Mr. Giddings, at Bellevue, on the 3d of August, 1816. 
It bore the name of Concord Church, and contained, at its forma- 
tion, thirty members. 

During the next month, Mr. Giddings formed the 2d Presbyteri- 
an Church in the State, at the Bonhomme settlement, with which 
Mr. Hempstead and wife and daughter united.. The following 
extracts from a letter to Mr. Hempstead, written by a gentleman 
in Bellevue, will show how gratefully Mr. Giddings’ labors were 
received in the country. It was dated June, 1816, and sent in 
answer to one introducing Mr. Giddings to the writer. 

“] rejoice greatly in having it once more in my power to hear the 
Gospel preached by a minister of our order. Mr. G. is well received 
by all the people here. I hope, with the favor of God, he will prove 
a blessing to many among us. % ¥ * ; ¢ ¢ 

“My dear friend, I cannot express the gratitude I feel to the 
Great Head of the Church for sending the blessed Gospel among 
us in this wilderness. I had regretted much the opportunities I 
had left behind me; and had almost despaired of ever being again’ 
so happy. But, though sorrow may continue for a night, yet joy 
cometh in the morning. 

“JT look forward to the approaching communion season with un- 
common sensations of joy and gratitude. The very spot, on which 
we shall have set forth in lively emblems, the greatest exhibition 
of love and mercy ever made to a fallen world, was less than fifty 
years ago, the haunt of savage beasts, or more savage men. 
What a change! This is the Lord’s doings, and marvellous in 
our eyes. 

“J thank you for the interest you take in our welfare, and hope 
that God, whose favor you have implored in our behalf, will give 
you the desire of your heart, and the satisfaction of seeing a church 
organized in Bellevue.” 

Mr. Giddings, from his first arrival in Missouri, wisely deemed 

“it of the greatest importance to secure a good religious influence in 
this city. He had large congregations in the country, and as we 
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have seen, his labors there were appreciated and greatly blessed, 
resulting, the first four months, in the establishment of at least two 
new churches, while in St. Louis his auditory was small, frequent- 
ly very small. Sometimes he had only four or five hearers. 

Although he was often almost ready to despond, and deem his 
undertaking here a hopeless task, yet his abiding impressions of 
the importance of the work before him, and his confidence in the 
faithfulness of God, sustained him in the resolution to persevere. 
On the 23d of November, 1817, a little more than a year and seven 
months from his landing in the Territory, he enjoyed the privi- 
lege of forming a Presbyterian Church in St. Louis. It was the 
first of any Protestant denomination formed in this city. ‘The re- 
cords of the St. Louis Presbytery show that it was constituted with 
nine members. Mr. Hempstead’s journal twice mentions the same 
number. Our printed church manual informs us that it consisted 
of ten members, eight of whom were females. The written list 
of the names of members, made out by Mr. Potts, shows but seven 

‘atthe organization. 'That omits Mrs. Hempstead and a Mrs. Brown. 
Messrs. Hempstead and Osborn, as all agree, were the only male 
members, and both were elected elders. 

On the 30th of August, 1818, Rev. Messrs. Giddings and Mat- 
thews formed a Presbyterian church at St. Charles. ‘The congre- 
gation present on the occasion was very large, it being the first 
time the Lord’s Supper was ever administered in the place by Pres- 
byterians. For seven years and a half from the organization of this 
church, the congregation continued to a in the school room 
of Mr. Giddings. 
~The first public effort to erect a house of worship for this church, 
was made at a meeting of a number of citizens of St. Louis, at the 
house of Mr. Giddings, on the 11th of January, 1819. Mr. S. Hemp- 
stead was chairman and 'Thomas H. Benton clerk. At this meeting 
a subscription paper was put into the hands of a committee, who 
were instructed to procure subscriptions sufficient, if possible, to 
erect a Protestant house of worship in St. Louis. A constitution 
was adopted for the government of the subscribers, and a Board of 
Trustees elected. 

_ In the spring of 1820, Mr. Giddings went to Philadelphia as del- 
egate to the General Assembly, and visited New England for the 
purpose of obtaining donations to aid in building the proposed 

church. On the 24th of July, he writes Mr. Hempstead from Con- 
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necticut, “I have not collected any money towards erecting a meet- 
ing house, and.I think it will not be expedient to attemptit..* * 

“There is a general impression that the people of St. Louis are 
able to build meeting houses for themselves. It would be neces- 
sary for me to state that the people are very poor, and full as de- 
graded as the heathen, in order to succeed in making collections. 
As I could not, and would not do this, I found it would be use- 
less to make the attempt to collect money.” 

In November, 1822, the Trustees resolved to take a deed of the 
ground on which this house stands. On the 25th of March, 1823, 
they resolved to commence building, and appointed Rev. Mr. Gid- 
dings their agent to contract for erecting a house of such size and 
plan as he should think best. 

In March, 1824, they gave Mr. Giddings power of attorney to 
mortgage the lot and house, which had been commenced, for the 
loan of fifteen hundred or two thousand dollars, to be employed in 
finishing the church. He effected the loan by pledging his own 
credit and property, and taking the mortgage to secure himself. 
The house was dedicated on the 26th of June, 1825. .'The whole 
expense of the house and lot and interest of money employed while 
building, was over $8,000. The contributions of the citizens and 
sale of the pews had, on the 7th of July, 1826, reduced the debt 
of the congregation to about $5,000. 

Mr. Hempstead writes in his journal, on the day the congrega- 
tion first worshipped in this church—“ I have to-day attended the 
dedication of the new brick Presbyterian meeting house, which is 
said by those acquainted’ with our western country, to be the finest 
and best built church in the West. Thus, by the blessing of God, 
I have been permitted to live to see what I have so much desired : 
and for which Mr. Giddings and I have exerted ourselves to the 
utmost of our abilities. Blessed be God! he has crowned our ef- 
forts with success, to build a house to his name.” 

They both manifested a self-sacrificing, persevering spirit, while 
toiling to secure the completion of this sanctuary, and the spiritual 
interests of this church and community, which should embalm 
thern in the affectionate remembrance of this whole people. 

Mr. Giddings continued the stated supply of this church nine 
-years, until the 19th of November, 1826, when he was installed 
pastor by the Presbytery of Missouri, then embracing all this 
State and Illinois. 
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In less than fifteen months from the consummation of this rela- 
tion, on the 1st of February, 1828, he finished his laborious life 
on earth, esteemed and beloved by all his acquaintance. 

As a token of respect and affection, the Trustees had his remains 
buried in a vault constructed for the purpose under the pulpit in 
which he had so earnestly endeavored to lead his people to be re- 
conciled to God. 

Mr. Hempstead writes in his journal, on the occasion, that at 
least 2,000 people attended the funeral, and that he had never 
seen so much sympathy manifested among all classes of people in 
St. Louis as on the death of this good man. 

Five weeks'after the death of Mr. Giddings, Rev. Wm. P. Coch- 
ran, now pastor in Palmyra, Mo., was employed to supply the 
pulpit for three months. During his ministry, on the 27th of April, 
1828, the choir first took their seats in the gallery. 

On the 20th of May following, Rev. Wm. S. Potts commenced 
his labors as a temporary shinies He continued his work in this 
capacity five months, until the 26th of October, 1828, when he 
was ordained and installed pastor of the church, by the Presbytery 
of Missouri, which still embraced the States of Illinois and Mis- 
souri.* He laboriously and faithfully discharged the duties of his 
office for six years and eight months, and was then, on the 26th of 
June, 1835, dismissed by Presbytery, at his own request, in order 
to accept the presidency of Marion College. 

On the 23d of July following, Rev. Wm. Wisner was called to 
the pastoral charge of this church. He entered upon his appro- 
priate labors on the 1st Sabbath of November, 1835, and, without 
being installed, remained in the service of the church, as far as his 
feeble health would allow, until May, 1837. The present pastor 
was called to take charge of the church on the 2d of April, 1838, 
and was installed on the 27th of June following, the church hay- 
ing been without an installed pastor three years. 

The whole number admitted to this church during the life of 
Mr. Giddings, a period. of more than ten years, was 69. Our re- 
cords do not show that a single member died, or that but one was 
dismissed during this time. According to these records, the whole 
number received to this church from its formation to the present 


*The Presbytery could not then have numbered more than ten or twelve ordain- 
ed ministers. But seyen were at its regular meeting. 

A subscription was opened for the ptrchase of a bell in Aug., 1828. The bell was 
procured, weighing 878 pounds, and was rung for the first time on the last day of May, 
1829, It at once made the congregation larger and more punctual. 
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time, is 706: on examination, 363, and on certificate, 343. Of 
this number, 67 have died, while members. No one before 1829, 
and in that year only one. 

In 1832, the number of deaths in this church was eleven ; in 
1833, twelve ; in 1834, seven ; and in 1838, ten. 

Of the original nine members, three have died while connected 
with the church, three have been dismissed, and three remain with 
us to-day. ‘Ten members have been excommunicated and never 
restored. None of these were received during the first nine years 
of the church’s existence. Four united by letter and six on exam- 
ination. Five in 1832. Thirty-two members have been indefi- 
nitely suspended from the privileges of the church. Of these, 
twenty were received on profession of their faith, and twelve on 
certificate. Hight, (7 of them by profession,) were received in 1832. 

Two of our members have entered the ministry while connect- 
ed with us. 

There are now 245 members of this church whose residence is 
known to the session, and’79 whom we cannot yet find. 

In 1832, 128 persons, (108 by profession and 20 by letter,) were 
received into this church. This is more than one-sixth of the whole 
number admitted. Of this 128, 58 have been dismissed—two to 
the 2d Church in this city; one has been ordained as a minister 
of the Gospel ; five have been excommunicated, eight suspended ; 
ten have died, and forty-six still remain on the list of members, 
the residence of only twenty being known to the elders or pastor. 
Out of little more than one-sixth of our whole number, we find 
one-half of our excommunications, one-fourth of our suspensions, 
one-third of our unknown members, and less than one-twelfth of 
those who are known. 

A colony of twenty-nine persons, dismissed from this:church, 
was organized into the 2d Presbyterian Church of St. Louis, in 
November, 1832; and another of eight persons, in connexien with 
others, was formed into the Des Peres Church. 

In February, 1837, after the 2d Church had been in existence 
about four years, it was re-united to this church, with the mten- 
tion of building a very large house, and having two co-ordinate 
pastors. When the 2d Church was dissolved, it brought back to 
this church 54. members, instead of the 29 who colonized. 

During the past year, 74 have been received into this church, 
A2 by letter and 32 on examination. Tem have died. 

‘Twenty-two have been suspended under the operation of a-rule 
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adopted by the General Assembly in 1825, as recorded on. the 
256th page of their minutes. » Ninety have been dismissed. The 
deaths, suspensions and dismissions make our number forty-eight 
smaller than it was at the beginning of the year. 

At the commencement of the year there were 150 members of 
this church whose place of abode was unknown to the session. 
The pastor has written to all the members who have left the city, 
whose residence he could ascertain, and requested them, if practi- 
cable, to take dismissions.. This accounts, in part, for having 
ninety dismissed during the year. This part of the decrease has 
not weakened our actual strength. But sixty-four of this ninety 
were dismissed to be formed into a new 2d Church. The organi- 
zation was consummated by the St. Louis Presbytery on the 10th 
of October, 1838. It to-day numbers eighty-two, all of whom 

‘would have been united with us, if we had not approved of their 
undertaking and cordially aided in the enterprize. If this colony 

had not left us, the additions to this church would have been great- 
er the last year than in-any that has passed except 1832. 

Thirty-three children belonging to members of the church have 
been baptized during the last twelve months. Seventy-five bap- 
tized children and youth meet the pastor once in two months, to 
receive instruction in the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, and to 
be reminded that the vows of God are upon them. In this meet- 
ing the church should feel deeply interested, and expect much. 

‘A. Maternal Association has been formed during the year, main- 
ly from the members of the Presbyterian churches, which numbers 
seventy-two members, and promises to be greatly useful, and 
soon to embrace most of our pious or serious mothers and female 
teachers. 

During the year now closed, our Female Sabbath School has 
‘contained from 16 to 20 teachers, and a list of 130 or 140 scholars. 
"The average attendance of the children has been about 80. None 
of the scholars have united with the church, and only one of the 
teachers on profession. 

The Male School has been about the same in number with the 
female.’ None of the teachers have united with the church the 
last year, and only one scholar. 

The German Sabbath School held in this house, and npn daca 
by our denomination, numbers 27 teachers and 150 scholars. . One 
teacher and one scholar have united with this church during the 
years 
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There is also a Colored Sabbath School conducted by the mem- 
bers of this church, which numbers 10 or 12 teachers, and from 
75 to 150 scholars. 

Exclusive of the Sabbath School in the 2d Church, there are in 
connection with our denomination in the city, from 70 to 80 teach- 
ers, and between 500 and 600 scholars. 

Last spring, the following plan for the benevolent action of this 
church was adopted, by which some one of the great benevolent 
objects is to receive the pecuniary aid of the congregation every 
two months, viz: 

In Jan. or February, an effort is to be made for the Bible Society. 

In March or April, for the Education Society. 

In May or June, for Foreign Missions. 

In July or August, for Sabbath Schools. 

In September or October, for the Tract Society. 

In November or December, for Domestic Missions. 

Ifan agent of either of these societies come among us at the 
time allotted his object, his labors will be gratefully received. Oth- 
erwise, the pastor is to call upon his people to contribute accord- 
ing as the Lord has prospered them. 

In unison with this plan, we began in April with the cause of 
Education, to which we have given during the year, $676 69; 
to Foreign Missions, we have given $580 28; to Sabbath 
Schools, including the expenditures for libraries, $594 14; to 
the Tract Society, exclusive of what individuals have paid for the 
bound volumes, $200 75 ;* to the Missouri Presbyterian Domes- 
tic Mission Society, $820;+ to a travelling agent engaged in 
the sale of Tracts, Sabbath School books and Bibles, $175. 

For sacred music, in addition to what has been paid by the adult 
classes, we have expended $250; in the purchase of lamps for 
the church and session house, over $200; for the parsonage, 
about $4,500. Of this sum, $2,800 has been subscribed and 
mostly paid as a donation. The balance, if not otherwise provided 
for, will soon be paid by the rent of the house. For building the 
house which has the last year been erected for the 2d Church, and 
for the support of their minister, about $2,700 will be required. 
This was mostly subscribed before we colonized, and will all soon 
be paid. 

* $95 75 of this was given by the lst Church, and $105 by the 2d Church. 


~ +470 given by the 2d Church, and $350 by the lst Church. Both churches will 
yet give more to this object. 
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Over $10,000 has been subscribed by the joint effort of the two 
congregations for the purpose, this year, of erecting a permanent, 
large house of worship for the 2d Church. 

You have paid, the last year, for paving around this church, 
$259; for expenses of synodical meeting, $50; for pastor’s sala- 
ry, 2000; for sexton and incidental expenses, $200. 

Exclusive of the subscription for the new church, none of which 
has been paid, the whole account will stand thus: For Education, 
Sabbath Schools, Tract, Foreign and Domestic Mission Societies, 
$3,046 86: For sacred music, lamps, parsonage, Missionary 
Church, paving, pastor’s salary, synod, sexton, &c., $10,159. 
Making an aggregate of the expenditures of this church and 
congregation, during the year, (including most the of contributions 
of the. 2d Church for the two months and a half it has been in ex- 
istence,) of $13,205 86. 

Aside from the debt contracted for the parsonage, we have not 
increased our liabilities during the year. With the exception just 
named, our whole debt is only about $3,000. 

In 1831, the debt of the church had been reduced to less than 
$1500. In 1832 and ’33, over $1600 were expended for the ses- 
sion house, which swelled the debt to its present amount. ‘The 
repairs and alterations made upon the church, with the purchase 
of stoves, &c., have kept the debt about the same up to this time. 
The prospect now is, that it will be annually diminished $500 or 
$600, till paid up. 

During the year just closed, we have established a strong sister 
church, in some respects stronger than ourselves, and still our 
pews below are all rented which we do not expect to be free. 
The 2d Church will not commence building before both houses 
will be full. We shall in every respect be benefited by the sacri- 
fice we made in encouraging our brethren to leave us. Our con- 
tributions to religious objects will not be diminished by their de- 
parture. By their benevolent deeds, we shall probably learn that 
we too may abound still more in our liberality. By this division, 
many in our church will be obliged to sustain responsibilities which 
will make them more active, useful and holy. By this division, 
our influence in this city, and our ability to do good, has been 
more than doubled. 

Such is a brief history of our origin‘and growth, and of our la- 
bors as a church and congregation during the past year. 
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Abroad in our city and state, there are a few things claiming a 
passing notice here. Unusual and successful efforts have been 
made to promote the cause of Temperance in our city and state 
the last year. Over 100 additions have been made to our Total 
Abstinence Society.* Through the efforts of this society, the grog 
shop system has been closely and faithfully investigated through- 
out the city. By this examination the community has been arous- 
ed. Our Grand Jury have presented the system as an evil calling 
for an jefficient remedy. Over 1000 signatures, mostly of legal 
voters in St. Louis, have been attached to a petition, praying our 
Legislature to enact laws, which will aid at least in diminishing 
the evils of this abominable system. 

A like petition, with about the same number of signatures, is 
now to be laid before our City Council. Several of our daily pa- 
pers have heartily enlisted in this good cause, and done much to 
create a correct public sentiment. It becomes every friend of 'Tem- 
perance to see to it that these papers lose nothing by the stand they 
have taken, and that those do not relatively gain who have cow- 
ardly, or from opposition, remained silent on the subject. An 
agent for the state, will be employed as soon as a suitable man can 
be obtained. ‘The friends of Temperance never had such bright 
prospects to cheer them in their labors as at this moment. 

During the past year, the Missouri Sabbath School Union, Tract, 
and Bible Societies, have each engaged to employ an agent for the 
state the coming year. ‘The Bible and Tract Societies have each 
appointed a gentleman that will soon commence operations. The 
S. S. Union will not rest till they have an agent in the field. In 
October last, a Missouri Presbyterian Domestic Mission Society 
was formed for the purpose of doing more, if possible, to supply 
the state with ministers of the Gospel. The society resolved to 
try and raise $3000 for that object this year. One gentleman 
pledged $150. This city will raise over $1000. We ought to - 
raise $1500 of the sum. We have about 25 Presbyterian minis- 
ters engaged in their appropriate work in this state. ‘They are in 
16 different counties. Forty-two counties are entirely destitute. 
If suitable men can be obtained, we will see that at least twelve 
more ministers are this year sustained in the work of preaching 
the Gospel in this State. 

As a church, in this state, we are at peace among ourselves, and 


* Out of 280 members, 152 belong to our denomination. 
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in the exercise of mutual confidence and Christian love. Proba- 
bly in no portion of the land, can as many Presbyterian churches 
and ministers be found who are‘so perfectly united as in Missouri. 
This fact should encourage us to hope for a greater supply of min- 
isters and those from among the most pious and laborious men in 
the land. Some, tired of the agitations and strifes of other sections 
of the country, will most certainly be ready to seek an asylum 
among us, where they may be allowed to devote their whole time 
and strength to the work of winning souls to Christ. 

The short review of the past we have taken, suggests many in- 
teresting and profitable reflections. Most of them must be reserv- 
ed for another occasion.* ‘Time will now allow me to make only 
a few: 

1. The friends of missions should not be discouraged by a small 
beginning or slow progress at the commencement of their labors. 
Our days are so few, and we pass so rapidly to eternity, we should 
not despond if no fruits of our labors appear to us on earth. Our 
labors in the Lord will not be lost. While time shall last, we may 
be in the eternal world, rejoicing in what the Lord enabled us to 
to do here on earth. 

Twenty-three years ago, we see a solitary Christian pleading 
with the friends of Christ in New England to send the bread of 
life to the 25,000 famishing souls in this state; or, if this could 
not be done, at least to unite in pleading with the Lord of the har- 
vest to send supplies. Soon one missionary came. After nearly 
twelve years toil, discouragement, and frequent despondency, he 
sank into the grave, worn out in his Master’s service ; leaving, in 
this state and Illinois, not more than ten or twelve ordained Pres- 
byterian ministers. 'T’en years more have passed, and we see over 
one hundred ordained Presbyterian ministers in these two states, 
who have led multitudes, instrumentally, to the Lamb of God. 
Who, that.looks at these results, will ever say that praying breath 
is spent in vain? What richer reward can the patrons of the Con- 
necticut Mission Society desire, than to stand where we do now, 
or around the throne above, and contemplate the fruit of their ben- 
efactions? Who will doubt but that Giddings and Hempstead, 
and Shackford and Oakley and Kerr, fill heaven’s arches with 
louder and sweeter notes of praise, as they behold the current of 


“*They were made in the afternoon,of the same day, in a sermdn preached from 


Isaiah vy. 4: ‘What could have been done more to my vineyard that I have not done 
in it?” 
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their good influence growing broader, deeper, and stronger, while 
it bears on its bosom redeemed souls home to glory ? 

Amid such circumstances and reflections, what Christian will 
wish to forget that multitudes in our state, still destitute and in 
like condition with the father of this church, are now pleading for 
the aid we can give, or for an interest in our prayers ? 

Who will not rejoice that the Lord is now opening to us, as a 
church and people, an opportunity to aid in furnishing the means 
of grace to those as needy as were the inhabitants of this city 
twenty-three years ago? None, I am sure, who can — kindred 
with the Christian or philanthropist. 

2. The results of the revival of 1832, should afford practical 
instruction to all of us. 

The session should learn to use great caution in the reception of 
members during a general excitement. A longer time should be 
allowed to elapse after a person professes to have been born again, 
before he is received into the church in time of what is here 
called a revival, than at other seasons. We should not be hasty 
in forming an opinion of any set of religious measures, from the 
immediate apparent results. 

If the impenitent would make their calling and election sure, 
they should not wait until they are brought under the influence of 
extraordinary means or excitements. So far as this church is con- 
cemed, the history of 1832 shows that there is great danger, at such 
times, of being self-deceived. Only 20 out of 128 remain with us 
whose residence we know. ‘Time will probably show that not all 
of these 20 even, will die in the bosom of the church. Let, then, 
the pastor and church earnestly pray for, and confidently expect, 
the converting and sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit to ac- 
company the ordinary means of grace. Let us strive together for 
that personal holiness of heart and life, and that living, abiding 
faith, which, with the blessing of our God and Saviour, shall every 
week add to our graces and numbers. Let us’ not idly wait for a 
revival, and feel that nothing can be done for the conversion of 
souls except at periodical seasons. | 

Individuals can be named, who have hardly seen two months: 
pass at one time, since they united with the church, in which they 
have not found themselves the acknowledged instruments of lead~ 
ing a soul to Christ. 

Churches can be referred to, in which it would, for years, have 
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been thought strange to have a week pass without a conversion 
among them. ‘They looked for results from every sermon, to be 
developed in souls renewed and sins forgiven. In such churches 
and under such circumstances, habits of faith, prayer and holy 
living, are more extensively and permanently formed in the mem- 
bers than can be expected where the main dependence for increase 
in numbers and graces is resting upon periodical, temporary ex- 
citements. 

I must not, however, be understood as denying that there is seed 
time and harvest in the labors of the pastor. Almost every minis- 
ter, who is faithful and full of the Holy Ghost, will see seasons 
when the Almighty arms the truth dispensed by him with unwont- 
ed power. The most permanent, spiritual churches in the land 
have enjoyed seasons, termed revivals, in which an unusual reli- 
gious interest has been manifested among the people, for three, six, 
or twelve months, or for several years. ‘Their pastors have wisely 
adapted their labors to such a state of things. They have at such 
times, with unusual earnestness, sought immediate results. But 
they have mainly performed ministerial labors themselves, and 
without multiplying, to any considerable extent, the number or 
duration of religious meetings. At each returning revival of this 
description, they and their churches have permanently attained to 
a higher standard of holy living. 

May the Lord in rich mercy grant us such revivals. But let 
us never curtail their duration, and destroy their permanent happy 
influence, and mar the work of the Lord by placing our depend- 
ence upon the number of ministers or meetings. 

_ 3. A review of the past has much in it to excite in us gratitude 
and humility. Few churches have been more harmonious in their 
associated action, or more respectful and affectionate in their treat- 
ment of their pastor than this. Of choice, this church has never 
sundered her pastoral relation. It has thus far been maintained 
with mutual confidence and affection. There have never been di- 
visions or dissentions among the members. 

In the character of the former pastors and prominent elders, the 
Lord has dealt with this branch of his Zion in great mercy. 
‘They were exactly the men for the time and place in which they 
laboured. 

The prospective prosperity and usefulness of this church were 
never more bright than at this moment. Many of the obstacles 
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that stood in the way of undivided efforts for the spiritual inter- 
ests of this church and people at the beginning of last year, exist 
no longer. At first, you were anxiously seeking a pastor. When 
he was obtained, much time and strength were necessarily expend- 
ed in external or preparatory labor, in becoming acquainted with 
the church and congregation, already known to the session, and in 
searching out those who had become unknown during the three 
years you were without an installed pastor: then a month or two 
of almost incessant watching and toil was required to effect the or- 
ganization of the 2d Church, and the erection of the parsonage. 
A few months since, our choir was nearly annihilated—now it 
promises to be permanently full, and highly useful in the worship 
of the sanctuary. With all this preparatory work done, the church 
and session-house well lighted, the pastor and his family perma- 
nently provided for, it certainly becomes us, as we look at the re- 
sults of the last year, to return thanks to God for what he has done 
for us, and through us, and to enlist in the work we still have to 
do with increased courage and zeal. 

On the other hand, let me say this review of days past and gone, 
should humble us all in the dust before God. No one has the 
slightest occasion for self-exultation in view of what has been done 
here for the interests of Zion. Your advantages have been great’: 
God’s mercies to you have been boundless: Look at the returns 
you have made Him. Think of the number of years you have 
been a member of the church; of the faithful sermons you have 
heard; of the social meetings you have, or might have attended, 
and then estimate what should have been the result of all these 
privileges, and contrast that with what is the truth, and tell me if 
you have ought of which to boast. Look again at all that has 
been accomplished through the instrumentality of this church 
since you became a member, and determine how much of this has 
been effected by your contributions, efforts or prayers. If no one 
had given more according to his ability than you have, how much 
of the $13,205 contributed by this church the last year, would have 
been raised ? 

If none had labored or prayed with more zeal and faith than 
you have done, who, that has been converted in our midst, would 
have ever been reconciled to God ? 

On this ground, allowing that as a church we have done well, 
most who hear me will find occasion for deep humility. 
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But, as a body, we have come far short. This is evident from 
the fact, that only thirty-two have been led by our influence to 
unite with the church on profession the last year, And, that only 
four, from six or seven hundred §. 8. teachers and scholars, have 
professed attachment to the Saviour, in the last twelve months. Oh! 
how unworthy and unfaithful we, as a church, must appear in the 
sight of a holy God! Letus repent, and turn to the Lord with full 
purpose of heart for new obedience. 

T’o those without God and hope in the world, this review must 
be peculiarly humiliating. See what have been the results of the 
labors, tears and prayers of Hempstead, Shackford and Kerr, and 
then estimate what you might have done for the salvation of men 
ere this, if you had lived for Christ as they did. Think of those 
now among the lost, who would have been in heaven, but for your 
silent influence. Call to mind the sermons you have heard, the 
prayers that have been offered in your behalf, and the tears and 
sighs which your impenitence hasextorted from your minister and 
Christian friends and the expiring agonies a compassionate Saviour 
_ endured for your salvation, and tell me if it is not ungrateful to live 
another moment estranged from God? Should not this be the day 
and the hour, in which you should consecrate your body, soul 
and spirit to the Lord Jesus Christ, by whose merits and interces- 
sions you have been spared to see this first Sabbath of a new year? 

In conclusion, allow me, my dear hearers, affectionately to en- 
treat you all to think of the rapidity with which your past years 
have sped their flight; of the few that can remain to you on 
earth ; of the work you have here to do to answer the end for 
which you were created ; of what you mus¢ do to receive a wel- 
come to the joys of heaven; of the small amount already done : 
and of what must be the consequences if the remainder of your 
_ days are spent as have been your past. Think of these things, and 
immediately act as your reason and conscience, and the dying love 
of Christdemand. May God in infinite mercy “so teach you all 
tonumber your days, that you may apply your hearts unto 
wisdom.” Amen. 
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LETTER I, 


InrRoDUCTION.—THE POINT IN DEBATE EXPLICITLY STATED.— 


PLAN OF DISCUSSION. 


Rev. anp Dear Sir, a 

I have perused and re-perused, with much care, your Hissar s 
on Sin, in both its parts ; together with the letter of explanation 
with which you have favored me. I now sit down, agreeably to 
my promise, to offer some comments. To this task I come 
with unaffected reluctance. To find myself in conflict witha 
beloved and honored Professor in that sacred Seminary with 
which, from the first, I have held a responsible connection ; and — 
this, too, on points which, on all reflection, I cannot but am as 
fundamental and vital, gives me more pain than I can possibly — 
describe. N othing, jet me aver, but the interests of sacred truth, — 
and the imperious demands of apprehended duty, could posi 
reconcile me to such a position. 

I begin by repeating my thanks for your kind and candid : re- | 
ception of my first letter, plain and unceremonious as it was. 
This kindness of yours combines with a thousand other consid-_ 
erations, to inculcate a similar spirit on myself. Indeed, every 
feeling of my heart recoils from the thought of tinkindness toa 
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Christian brother, long loved and valued; while fidelity to the 
truth bids me treat his statements and reasonings with the utmost 
freedom. 

The object of your Essay seems to be, to disprove and explode 
the doctrine of original sin, or of native depravity; taking 
these terms in their ordinarily received, and well understood 
sense. It is true, that you occasionally employ expressions 
which, taken by themselves, might be viewed as not materially 
exceptionable, by the friends of the doctrine in question. But 
I appreciate too highly your independence and integrity, to sus- 
pect that you intend to be equivocal-. There is an affluence in 
the English language which supplies appropriate terms for all 
our ideas; and of this affluence you are amply possessed. 
When you intimate an opinion that the whole debate may be 
resolved into a difference in terminology, I can only express my 
surprise ; or rather [ can only avow a surprise which it is out of 
my power to express. 

Tf, in the remarks which I shall offer on your theory, I shall make 
it appear that the philosophic principle on which it is built, is 
erroneous—that the celebrated author whose support it claims, 
gives it no support at all—that the theory itself is in conflict with 
the scriptures—that it is inconsistent with your own repeated 
admissions and statements—and finally, that it stands opposed to 
your publicly avowed opinions; you will doubtless admit that it 
should be abandoned. On the points thus indicated, I will ven- 
ture no confident promises. All I ask is, to be favored, in this 
_ discussion, with the candid attention, and the critical scrutiny, of 
yourself, and of my readers at large. 


LETTER II. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE THEORY IN QUESTION. 
‘ \ 
Rev. anv Dear Sir, > 
~ Your denial of the doctrine of original sin is based on the ap- 
-prehended fact, that all sin consists in voluntary transgression 
cor known law,. and in nothing else 3 ina word, that. properly 
speaking, there as no other sin beside actual sin. Thus you 
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would seem to exclude propensities, dispositions, habits, from 
the possession of any moral character whatever. 

Here I observe that your error, if it is an error, is, in strict- 
ness of speech, philosophic, rather than theological. And this 
circumstance gives me leave to remark on the infinite danger of 
introducing into religious subjects, philosophic principles which 
are in the least degree doubtful. Here, for instance, is a'very 
simple, and, as some would think, a very innocent maxim ; that 
all sin consists in action. And yet this maxim, so simple and 
so innocent, is made a lever by which to overturn.a great doc- 
trine of the gospel which the Christian church has, from the first, 
regarded as not only unquestionable in its evidence, but as lying 
at the foundation of the whole system of religion, theoretic and 
practical. 

Permit me another remark. When we undertake to philoso- 
phize in religion, the utmost caution is needful. Shall we as- 
sume a philosophical dogma, and make the scripture bend to it? 
Or shall we not rather take our stand by the sacred oracle, and 
modestly consent that all our preconceived philosophical notions 
shall bow and fall before it? In other words, shall we confident- 
ly determine for ourselves what the Bible ought to say ; or shall 
we humbly inquire what it has actually said ? 

' Excuse me, my dear Sir, in declaring my apprehension, that 
to an error in this very point, are to be traced the perplexities 
and disputes which have recently infested the church on the 
subject of original sin. 'The doctrine, it is assumed ‘by its op- 
posers, is at war with the philosophy of the human mind. It 
cannot therefore be found in the Bible ; and whoever undertakes 
to defend it, must do it at the expense of his reputation. for 
scholarship and philosophy. It is but too true, thatythe church 
does not abound with those heroic spirits that can encounter a 
peril like this. 


I readily, indeed, admit that if you can satisfactorily establish 


the theory, that all sin consists in action, you effectually subvert 
the doctrine of original or native depravity. And from this fact, 


I infer with confidence, that the theory is untenable and false, — 
since the doctrine is found in the Bible ; intimately wrought into 


its whole system, and constantly meeting us on its very face. 
But I will not stop here. I unhesitatingly join issue with you 
on the philosophic point in question, and will give it a momen- 
tary discussion. 
And here let me inquire : In estimating the characters of men, 
do we regard their actions merely ; or do we search for some- 
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thing beyond—their dispositions, their propensities, their habits, 
their governing principles of action? Unquestionably the last. 
Actions are of no farther importance than as they indicate and 
determine the principles from which they spring. It is pronce- 
ples, then, and not actions, which give the decisive stamp of 
character. 

Will you say, that these principles belong to the class of vol- 
untary action? In this case, you touch the very core of the 
difficulty, and furnish the means of its solution.. No one will 
contend that pride and humility, that generosity and meanness, 
that benevolence and selfishness, are actions. ‘They are prin- 
ciples of action. And to prove that this is their distinctive and 
simple character, it is needful only to remark that they exist and. 
remain, when the action to which they naturally give birth, is 
entirely suspended. ‘The generous man cannot always be per- 
forming generous actions. But he is not the less a generous 
man still. Surely, my dear Sir, you will not contend that the 
Christian ceases to be a Christian, whenever the exercise of 
grace is suspended. No. ‘The principle of grace remains. It 


_is enduring and imperishable. And what is the inference ? 


; 


Neither holiness nor sin consists exclusively in action. 

While discussing the philosophy of your scheme, I must ad- 
vert to another point. In explaining the actual sinfulness of 
human beings, you trace it to certain native susceptibilities 3. a 
term which you abundantly employ, and which I cannot but wish 
you had explained. Concerning these susceptibilities you de- 
clare that they are adapted to lead and excite us to sin, (p. 52.) 
You even declare that they certainly lead to sin, and only to sin, 
(p. 44.) Yet these susceptibilities, you strenuously contend, 
are innocent—altogether innocent. Here, your common-sense 
readers are much perplexed, and ask to be enlightened. ‘That 
a disposition to commit sin is a sinful disposition, they perfectly 
understand. ‘They were taught it in the nursery. ‘The lesson 


_ they can never forget, nor renounce. But’ how suscepti- 


bilities altogether innocent should tend to sin, and even cer- 
tainly lead to it, puzzles them extremely. Yet this is the vital 
principle, the grand support, of your theory. .Take it away, 
and the whole fabric falls at once. I am constrained to add, that 
while it remains, it will press on your system, like an incubus, 
fatal to its energies, and ultimately fatal to its existence. 


LETTER Iitf. 
VITRINGA. 


Rev. anp Dear Sir, 

You have introduced into your Essay, several passages trans 
lated from Vitringa; and this mainly, it should seem, for the 
purpose of proving that all sin consists in action. Will 
you excuse me in remarking that the passages introduced afford 
your theory not the shadow of support ; and that on the princi- 
pal point attempted to be proved, your favorite author abandons ; 
and even contradicts you? Vitringa recognizes and ratifies the 
distinction between the habit of sin, which he denominates vi- 
tiwm, and the act, which he styles peccatum. And he expressly 
declares that ‘habitual sin, in the order of nature and time, 
precedes sin in the action.” On these views of Vitringa, you re- 
mark that his “ vtewm appears to be nothing more nor less than © 
the frequently repeated, i. e. habitual desire to sin, which leads 
to the commission of what he calls sinful acts.” You afterward 
declare that ‘ nothing will be found plainer or more certain, than 
that his vitvwm is as really a transgression of the divine law (and 
of course an act of the mind) as his peccatum. 

How then stands the case? You quote a writer as of high 
and commanding authority, to prove a favorite point. Having 
quoted, you contrad:ct him, as not understanding the meaning of 
his own terms. And in virtue of this contradiction, you claim 
his support in behalf of the very theory which he rejects! I feel 
myself, then, not only warranted, but constrained to add, that the 
statement of Vitringa, far from proving that all sin consists in ac- 
tion, proves directly the reverse. Indeed, he asserts, in so 
many words, and this, in the very face of your theory, that “ all 
sin is not act. Neglect of duty is sin.’ Such being literally 
the state of facts, I cannot help imagining that I see the venera- 
ble Dutchman smile (not to say frown) at your attempt to enlist 
him in such a cause. 

I have not Vitringa at hand; and I sincerely regret that I 
have not. Yet I cannot withhold one additional remark. Should 
any inference be drawn from your quotations and comments, 
that this celebrated author espouses and defends the modern 
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theory which denies original sin, it would, I strongly apprehend, 
be a most unjust inference ; wounding to his high reputation, 
and injurious to the cause of truth and piety. You do not your- 
self intimate that in the passages quoted, he had any immediate 
reference to the case of infants. Is it not altogether probable 
that he had principal reference to the case of adults; and that 
in discussing the nature of sin, he uttered, as the most accurate 
writers are apt to do, in a similar case, some things which belong 
exclusively to adults, and do not touch the case of infants? Even 
the Saviour, in his final charge to his Apostles, relative to their 
preaching of the gospel, declares, He that believeth shall be 
saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned. ‘The declar- 
ation may seem, at first view, to embrace the whole human 
family. But on a moment’s reflection, we perceive that it refers 
exclusively to adults, and can have no reference to infants, who 
surely are not debarred from salvation by their incapacity to ex- 
ercise faith. 

Permit me, on this point, to appeal to one authority more—an 
authority of no little weight; I mean your own. In the second 
part of your Essay, you explicitly state that in certain cases, 
disposition, bias, inclination, propensity, may be properly spoken 
of as sinful, and as themselves sinful. ‘True, you admit this, 
only where they have been strengthened or augmented by vol- 
untary sinful indulgence. Still, your statement proves, at least, 
that there are some cases in which propensities, dispositions, &c. 
are truly and properly sinful. And what more than this is need- 
ful to prove that your favorite maxim, that all sin consists in 
action, is a sheer mistake ; and that the theory you have built 
upon it, is founded in error ? 


Eye: LETTER IV. 


sf 


THE THEORY COMPARED WITH SCRIPTURE. 


Rev. anp Dear Sir, 

- Let us now repair to the Hraventy Oracuie, Let us con- 
sult that suPREME AND INFALLIBLE JUDGE whose decisions alone 
can give satisfaction to the mind in a case at once so momen- 
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tous and perplexing. Unquestionably, if the point is ever to be 
ultimately settled, we shall be indebted for the consummation, 
not to human ingenuity and argument, but toa meek, humble, 
implicit submission to the word of God. 

And here, suffer me to remark; if the theory which denies 
infant or native depravity, is found in the Bible, it is, as it regards 
the Church, a discovery of very recent date, You will find it 
difficult to deny that the Church, as a body, has, from the first, 
maintained the opposite doctrine. And can it be, that.on a funda- 
mental point of our religion, the ‘mind of God has remained 
latent and undiscovered, till the nineteenth century? Has the 
Oracle uttered no response till now? Has a grand and vital. 
truth of Inspiration eluded the researches of the greatest and the 
best of former times, and revealed itself to the piety, the learning 
and the profound investigation of our own time? Credat Ju- 
deus Apella. You, my dear Sir, will not readily believe it, 
And certainly I shall not. 

I will ask your attention to a few passages of Scripture. If. 
these shall be found to speak a language altogether precise and 
unequivocal, as I trust they will, these few will be as decisive on 
the point, as a thousand. Several of the passages in question 
you have yourself introduced, with comments designed to show 
their incompetency to prove that children are chargeable with 
actual transgression from their birth: But I must request you 
to consider them with care in another light; I mean in their 
bearing on the doctrine of a proper native depravity, as it re- 
gards the whole human race, 

In Gen. 5, 1. it is declared, In the day that God created 
man, in the likeness of God made he him.” In a verse almost 
immediately succeeding, it is added, ‘‘ Adam begat a son in his 
own likeness, after his image.” ‘The contrast is equally simple, 
obvious, and affecting. How could words more significantly 
declare that the son of the fallen Adam was the opposite, in 
character and disposition, to the un-fallen father? And is it not 
equally clear that he received this depraved character by inher- 
itance, by birth? Here, too, a question arises, which looks to 
you for a solution. How do these strong and unbending ex- 
pressions comport with your soft and pliant theory of a mere 
difference in the proportion of susceptibilities in regard to sinful 
excitement, as possessed by innocent Adam, and by his poster- 
ity? Does not the contrast instituted between these classes of / 
susceptibilties, or rather of dispositions and propensities, obviously 

2 | 
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respect their very nature, and not merely their degree and pro- 
portion? Yet this is the very thing which you strenuously 
deny. 

I shall not view it as wn-critical (borrowing your own expres- 
sion) to resort, in the next place, to Job 15. 143 especially as 
the quotation to be introduced is in perfect keeping with the 
uniform language of Scripture. ‘ What is man, that he should 
be clean; and he that is born of a woman, that he should be 
righteous?” This passage gives us to undersiand that every in- 
dividual of the human family, without exception, is born in a 
state of moral depravity. It does more, indeed than make the 
assertion in direct terms. It takes the fact for granted. It im- 
plies that it is not only true, but self-evident and undeniable. It 
implies that the contrary doctrine is not only false, but grossly 
and palpably absurd. It implies that every human being is origi- 
nally impure in a moral sense; that every individual born of 
woman is, by nature unholy and depraved. 

My next quotation is from Psalm 51. 5. “ Behold I was 
shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 
This acknowledgment of David was uttered in the view of gross 
actual transgressions of the divine law, And his meaning and 
design are perfectly obvious. He traces the bitter streams of 
evil to the more bitter and overflowing fountain of a corrupt 
heart. Far from pleading, as some have done, his inbred cor- 
ruption as an excuse for his actual sin, he recurs to it as an 
aggravation. ‘The consciousness of this corruption, he seems 
to say, should have rendered him more watchful against tempta- 
tion, more guarded against every approach to actual transgres- 
‘sion. And what is the doctrine which every unsophisticated 
reader perceives on the very face of this remarkable passage ? 
It is simply this; that the royal suppliant commenced his exis- 
tence in a state of moral depravity ; that the first moment he 
became a human being, he became a sinful being; that in this 
respect, he was a sample of the race ; and that of course, every 
individual of the human family commences existence in the same 
moral condition. 

Let us. now turn to the New Testament, and listen to the 
_. divine Teacher, while he declares to Nicodemus (John 3. 6.) 

‘¢’That which is born of the flesh is flesh.” This assertion imme- 
diately follows his assertion of the necessity of regeneration. To 
those acquainted with the use of the term flesh, in the New Tees- 
tament, there is one construction of the passage, and one only, 
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which appears unforced and natural. It is this; That which 
proceeds from depraved and sinful parents, is, like themselves, 
sinful and depraved. No other sense forms a proper and intel- 
ligible antithesis between the former and latter clauses of 
the verse, In this view, it appears that the Saviour builds on 
the native depravity of human beings, the necessity of their re- 
generation. . And reason itself declares aloud, that if human 
beings are naturally sinful and corrupt, they must be renewed and 
sanctified, in order to enter a holy heaven, You repeatedly 
admit, my dear Sir, the absolute necessity of regeneration, even 
as it regards those who die in infancy. Butdo you not, by deny- 
ing their proper depravity, virtually deny the necessity of their 
regeneration. For to what purpose is the verbal admission of a 
doctrine, if the fact on which it rests, the fact on which our di- 
vine Teacher rests it, is denied, and its foundation of course, én- 
tirely removed? Paieahe 
Let us attend, for a moment, to that remarkable and appalling 
declaration of the Apostle to the Ephesians, in the second chap- 
ter of his Epistle : ‘ And were by nature the children of wrath, 
even as others.” Your remark. on this passage is worthy of 
notice. You are anxious to have it considered as designating 
simply the natural and unregenerate state of man, in distinction 
from a regenerate state. Thus you would deprive it of all direct 
reference to the time when, and the manner in which, sin com- 
mences or exists. Suppose this point to be yielded; and how 
will your cause be served by it? Suppose the Apostle to predi- 
cate the wrath of Ged upon a state of unregeneracy. Is not 
depravity likewise necessarily implied in the case? Can there 
be wrath where there is no sin? Will a God of infinite benev- 
olence denounce his anger on beings, the work of his hands, on 
account of their ¢nnocent susceptibilities 2 Will he punish their 
future sins with present vengeance ?—Alas, your scheme, while 
it promises us light, pours the horrors of an Egyptian. darkness 
upon the whole scene, ; 
Finally, on this point, let us recur to Romans 5. 12—19. This 
is a passage of unspeakable interest. Were it expunged from 
the Book of God, the information it gives would be fully sup- 
plied in no other part. It pours a flood of light on the topic of 
our native depravity and guilt. It asserts both the one and the 
other, in terms absolutely impossible to be evaded. True, you 
~ declare that the exhibition, considered in this light, comes quite 
too late; since the Apostle, in the three first chapters of the 
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epistle, had completed and closed his proof of the guilt, both of 
Jews and Gentiles. Really, my dear Sir, I cannot but regret 
these remarks. They are a specimen of a priori reasoning 
altogether peculiar. ‘That the proof of human. depravity and 
guilt, exhibited in the chapters named, was most luminous and 
convincing, I readily confess, But that the subject admitted no 
farther. illustration, is a discovery entirely your own, , Should 
we not, in candor and deference to the Apostle, submit the whole 
matter to his own judgment, and consent to receive any addi- 
tional illustration in his own time, and his.own way? Indeed, 
is it not perfectly natural, that when the Apostle proceeds, as he 
does in the last part of this chapter, to unfold the analogy be- 
tween our.ruim and our recovery, we should perceive light re- 
flected by the latter on the former, which could arise from no 
other source? And this is literally and undeniably the fact. 

Suffer me to fasten your attention, for a moment, on the 12th 
verse. ‘‘ Wherefore, as by one man, sin entered into the world, 
and death by ‘sin; and so death passed upon all men, for that 
all have sinned.” In the last sentence of this verse, as connec- 
ted with what precedes, you perceive two things most unequivo- 
cally asserted; first, that sin and death in the human family, are 
alike universal. Secondly, that death is the fruit or consequence 
of sin. Now consider, if you: please, this inspired assertion in 
its application to infants. In every age, infants die by millions ;* 
and as death is the fruit of sin, their death is either the punish- 
ment and proof of their personal depravity, or God visits. on them 
the penalty incurred by their first progenitor. This is the pre- 
cise dilemma which meets you. And is not either aspect of it 
fatal to your system ? 

I have not time to multiply remarks; nor is it needful. I 
will simply recite the 18th and 19th verses. “Therefore, as by 
the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to condemna- 
tion ; even so by the righteousness of one, the free gift came 
upon all men unto justification of life. For as by one man’s 
disobedience, many were made sinners; so by the obedience of 
one, shall many be made righteous.” Are we not here taught, 
and unequivocally taught, that the sin of Adam involved the 
whole race in condemnation; that by his disobedience, the 
whole human family are constituted sinners, and treated as such? 


= iit has Daas. LL ESS eee 
*T have no objection at all to that larger view of the death intended in this verse, which 


you have given in your Commentary on Romans. It is sufficient to the purpose of 


my argument, that temporal death is included; and this you of course admit. 
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In other words, are we not taught that God dealt with the first 
parent, not as a mere insulated individual, but a public person; 
the head and representative of all his unborn offspring; by 
whose obedience or disobedience, in one grand instance, their 
character and their destiny were to be determined ? 

Bat this, you will say, perhaps, is neither more nor less than 
wmputation ;. and from every approach to. this doctrine, you 
shrink with horror. For myself, | have. no apprehension that 
the fate of the church depends on the retention or abandonment 
ofa word. But suffer me to ask ; Is not the question, in this case, 
in reality a question of fact? Has the Most High actually treat- 
ed the human family in accordance with the conduct of their first 
parent? Do they endure substantially the same consequences, 
as if they had personally participated in his original wansgres- 
sion? And does all this take place according to the divine plan ?. 
Does it comport with the arrangement made by the God of heaven 
with the great father of the human family? If all these questions 
raust be answered in the affirmative—and I can see no room for 
hesitation here—the controversy which has so long agitated the 
church on the subject of imputation, may cease and determine. 
Its friends ask nothing but the admission of the few simple facts 
which have been stated. And its enemies cannot easily deny 
them. 

Let me not be understood as defending the doctrine that hu- 
man beings are subjected, to eternal suffering, or indeed to any 
suffering, as innocent, and irrespectively of their personal sin. 
From the commencement of their being, they are personally 
depraved and sinful, and, in this view, obnoxious to the displeas- 
ure of God, and all its dreadful consequences. Indeed, how 
can the fact that they commence their existence in this state, be 
explained, but on the principle of a constituted connection with 
their apostate parent! Would a just and benevolent. God inflict 
so tremendous an evil for no cause, or as matter of pure sover- 
eignty ? ert 
_ Nor is it any part of the doctrine, arising from the scriptural 
passages last quoted, that human beings, dying in infancy, are’ 
necessarily lost. The conclusions they naturally suggest, seem 
to be directly the reverse. Infants, without consciousness, and’ 
without personal transgression, partake in the deleterious effects 
of the apostasy.. And may they not, without consciousness, and - 
without the actual exercise of faith, partake in the redemption 
and salvation of Christ? We believe they do. It is natural to 
entertain the delightful thought, that ald who die in infancy are, 
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through that grace of Heaven which abounds and super-abounds 
—washed, sanctified and everlastingly saved. Yes, the thought 
is natural, as well as delightful. - Nothing in Scripture stands 
plainly opposed to it. While, at the same time, as the fact is 
not plainly revealed, we should speak on the subject with that 
diffidence which becomes us oa every subject where the mind 
of God is not distinctly and decisively declared. 
_ You are now in possession of my grand objection to your 
scheme. Unless I grossly mistake, it is at war with the Bible ; 
with its spirit, and its letter ; with its general design and tenor, 
and with particular passages almost- innumerable ; for the pas- 
sages briefly discussed are but a mere specimen of what the 
Bible contains. It is a sufficient objection against any religious 
theory, if it fails to find support in Scripture. What then shall 
we say, if it brings us into direct and constant collision with it 5 
if it can be maintained only by putting the Bible to a species of 
torture >—You are a Christian and a pbilologist. And you will 
pardon me in saying, that the process by which your pure and 
accurate mind has been brought to its present views of a multi- 
tude of inspired passages, is to me perfectly inexplicable. 
L have, indeed, admitted, and with pleasure I repeat the ad- 
mission, that your Essay contains many passages on the subject 
of native depravity, which are not materially exceptionable ; by 
which I mean, that they are not obvious departures from Scrip- 
ture doctrine. That I may be sure of doing you full justice on 
this important: point, I will group together, in a single view, sev- 
eral of the most remarkable expressions to which I allude. In 
page 27, you speak of “ our nature, since the fall of Adam,” as 
“* degenerate and prone to sin.” You declare (p. 43,) that “ the 
dominant susceptibilities of infants are those which lead to sin.” 
Tn p. 45, you speak of “the predominant tendency of the sus- 
ceptibilities of infants born since the fall,” as “‘ reversed, and so 
much reversed, that as soon as they come to moral agency, the 
doing of evil will always take place, in regard to every moral 
action.” In p. 48, you state that “ the susceptibility of impres- 
~ sion from sinful. objects is innate, connate, original,” &c. and 
* will develope itself in persuading and influencing men—all 
men—to sin.” In p. 49, you declare your belief that “ Adam, 
by his transgression, made or constituted all men sinners.” In 
the same page, you emphatically claim to, be “a believer in the 
native, original depravity of man, in the only sense in which this 
is an intelligible proposition.” Now, my dear Sir, whatever I 
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may think of the philosophy involved in some of these forms of 
expression, [ should cordially rejoice to give them credit for 
substantial orthodoxy. But from this gratification you have 
yourself entirely precluded me. If you ask me, how ; I reply 
at once, that you have effectually neutralized, not to say, retract- 
ed and reversed, the statements which I have recited above, and 
which wear so imposing an appearance of orthodoxy. You as- 
sert that those very susceptibilities which in fallen man, are so 
pregnant of evil, existed substantially in Adam while innocent, 
and in the fallen angels, while in their originally pure and holy 
state. You even declare (though my pen almost ‘refuses to re- 
cord the declaration) that “ the Lord Jesus Christ himself had a 
susceptibility of feeling the power of enticement ‘to sin; like 
that which Adam had before his fall.” The only difference, in 
the two cases, consists, as you assert, in the different degree, 
proportion and predominance of susceptibilities. Hence you 
reason in this style: “That which Adam possessed, asa con- 
stituent of his very nature before his fall; that which the Savior 
himself possessed when he was tempted in all points as we are, 
should not be called sin.” And again; “That thing in the 
Saviour and in, Adam, which was not sin, when existing in 
one degree, is not sin, when existing in ten degrees or 
more, at the present day, in all our race, while in their 
native state or condition.”—So then we are brought to the con- 
clusion that those innate susceptibilities which so invariably lead 
to sin; and even that native, original] depravity in which you’so 
firmly believe, are in themselves innocent—perfectly innocent. 
If this reasoning does not confute itself, we may at least pause 
and inquire: Does the Scripture account of man’s apostasy per- 
mit us to consider it as consisting in his susceptibilities of good 
impressions being paucified, and his susceptibilities of evil im- 
pressions being multiplied? Does the account it gives of regen- 
eration represent it as a turning of the balance, or reversing of 
the weights in the respective scales? If this last is the case, we 
must be content to remain sadly ignorant of what is meant by a_ . 
renovation, by a new creation, by being born again, by passing 
from death to life. True, these expressions are metaphorical. 
Bat are they metaphors without meaning? Are they designed 
to pour darkness, and not light, on the subject ? Are they in- 
tended to perplex and bewilder the mind, instead of guiding it? 


‘ 
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LETTER V. 


THE THEORY CHARGED WITH SOME MATERIAL ERRORS.—THE TERM 
SUSCEPTIBILITY EQUIVOCAL AND PERPLEXING, 


Rev. anp Dear Sir, 
If your theory, as J think T have shown, shrinks from some of 
the most natural tests to which it can’ be brought, is there not 
reason to apprehend that it embraces some latent defects ; some 
vital, pervading errors? I verily believe it does. 
Will you then indulge me your candor, while I advert to a 
few points which appear to me to be unsound spots—funda- 
mental errors in your system ? sit. 
First. While in the introductory part of your Essay, you seem 
to pay deference to the law of God, as the grand test of.charac- 
ter, and the only standard of duty, you seem, in your subsequent 
remarks, to express views materially different. You freely ad- 
mit that there are such things as dispositions, inclinations, propensi- 
ties in men. Doubtless too you will admit that the law of God, 
while it requires. of human beings, holy volition and action, equally 
requires that their dispositions, inclinations and propensities be 
holy. Nor will you deny that this law is, like its Author, unchange- 
able and eternal. What it required yesterday, it requires to day, 
and will require forever. What it required of Adam in paradise, 
it equally requires of all his posterity, sinful and utterly depraved 
as they are. Have you, my dear Sir, kept this constantly in 
mind? Or doesthe whole course of your reasoning, in its bearing 
upon human beings, go to prove that they are under no obliga- 
tion to be entirely holy from their first existence, and are charge- 
able with no guilt on account of their unholiness? In other 
words, does it go to prove that human apostasy, human depravity, 
have repealed the law of God >—It has been, with some great 
divines, an axiom, that nearly all the errors which have been 
broached in religion, may be traced to erroneous or defective 
views of the law. Is it not at least possible that an error of this 
_ kind may lie at the foundation of your system? If so, may it 
not vitiate the whole superstructure ? 

_ Farther ; you seem to acknowledge -nothing as properly sin- 
ful, which does not partake of the nature of positive transgression. 
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This I infer from your general train of reasoning, and. from a 
particular passage, (p, 293) in which you declare that “ omis- 
sion always amounts to the doing of something which God has 
forbidden, under present circumstances, instead of doing one’s 
duty.” You add, with emphasis, ‘The acts, the voluntary 
acts of men, are those things for which they are either rewarded 
or punished.” But may you not be in error here? Doubtless 
you are well acquainted with that definition which the venerable 
divines of Westminster give of sin, and. which makes it consist in 
want of conformity to God’s law, as well as in positive transgres- 
sion. And is not this the verdict of reason and common sense ? 
How shall we fix the charge of guilt, of constantly accumulating 
guilt, on thousands and millions of the race, who live in the habit- 
ual performance, at least of the externals of moral and social 
duty, and whose lives are stained by no vice, or crime, but by 
shewing them their grand, vital defect—the want of love; that 
love to God which his law requires first of all; that love which 
should have constituted the animating soul of all their external 
performances? And how shall we evince the depravity of the 
youngest of the race, but by showing that naturally they have 
no love to God, and no particle of disposition o7 inclination to 
love him? Here is the grand defect ; and here the grand evi- 
dence of their depravity. But if the fact be overlooked or de- 
nied, or the evil of it be overlooked or denied, their depravity is 
overlooked and denied of course. 

Again ; your theory maintains the doctrine that human beings © 
may exist without any character at all. Infants, you contend, 
are innocent ; but innocence, you declare, does not qualify them 
for heaven. Something positive must be dove for them. The 
must be regenerated ; they must be rendered positively holy ae 
they cannot enter heaven. And can these things be so? Do 
there exist on earth, or indeed in any region of the universe, 
rational, moral beings, who have no moral character ?- Are there 
found members of the human family, who are neither pure nor 
impure, neither holy nor unholy ?- What relation then do they bear 
to God, to his law, to his government? What relation do they 
bear to eternity? They are not fit for heaven; and they are 
not fit for the world of despair. 

Permit me then to remark, that would you sustain your the- 
ory, you must furnish substantial and irrefragable evidence on 
three points. You must prove, first, that the law of God claims 
no control over propensities and dispositions ; secondly, that it 
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cannot be violated by mere omissions of duty ; and thirdly, that 
human beings may exist in a state of entire neutrality in regard 
to the law of God, and possessing no moral character at all. If 
you fail to prove either of these points, your system is under- 
mined and overthrown. : 

You must excuse me, my dear Sir, if I express in this con- 
nection, my strong apprehension that there is much in your favor- 
ite term susceptibilities, which is calculated to perplex, and even 
to mislead. Not that I suspect you to have intended any thing 
of the kind. Ihave perfect confidence in the candor of your 
mind, and the simplicity of your intentions. Yet I must confess 
for myself, that with the most earnest desire to ascertain your 
meaning, I have been as effectually baffled, as if you really in- 
tended not to be understood. 

At times I have supposed that by susceptibilities, you intend 
simply those instincts, appetites and passions which are neces- 
sary and constituent parts of our nature. ‘These, you maintain, 
are in themselves innocent ; and here I have nothing to object. 
But I soon perceive that according to your representation, these 
innocent susceptibilities certainly lead to sin, and only to sin. 
Here commence my perplexity and surprise. You then inform 
me that these susceptibilities are precisely the same in nature 
with those possessed by Adam in paradise, and by the spotless 
Saviour himself. And here my perplexity and surprise, to say 
nothing of my regret, arise to the highest pitch. 

Hence I am compelled to resort to another supposition ; or to 
consider the appetites and passions.in question as having gained 
an unnatural ascendency, and as spurning the control of reason 
and the divine law. On this supposition, I can satisfactorily ac- 

unt for all the sins of individuals, and all the moral disorders 
of our world.. But here I am perplexed again, and find a new 
abyss opening before me. _Is it possible that these fertile sources 
of evil, these effective causes of sin, can be themselves perfectly 
innocent? Can they have existed, in the very smallest degree, in 
Adam while un-fallen, in the angels, in the Saviour himself? 
These are suppositions from which reason revolts, and the heart 
recoils. 

You think, indeed, that to admit the innocence of these in- 
stincts, appetites, &c. originally implanted in man, is inconsis- 
tent with the ordinarily received doctrine of original sin. And 
you maintain that President Edwards, by this admission, aban- 
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dons the ground of a depravity which is innate or contemporane- 
ous with our beng. In your commentary on Romans (Excur- 
sus 6.) you represent him, in this point, not only as inconsistent 
with himself, but as virtually giving countenance to your own 
views. Yet I cannot but apprehend that you mistake this 
great divine. His doctrine’ is, that ‘“ the absence of positive 
good principles, and the withholding of special divine influence 
<— leaving the common natural principles of self-love, natural 
appetite, &c. which were in man in innocence—leaving them 
to themselves, without the government of superior divine princi- 
ples, will certainly be followed by the corruption, yea, the total 
corruption of the heart. Thus,” he declares, “ the corruption of 
nature came on Adam immediately on his fall”’ He main- 
tains, likewise, that all Adam’s posterity commence their exis- 
tence precisely in this state ; ‘they come into the world mere 
flesh, entirely under the government of natural and inferior prin- 
ciples, and so’ become wholly corrupt, as Adam did.” This 
is his representation. How then can he be said to abandon the 
ground of a depravity which is inate, and contemporaneous 
with our being ? 


LETTER VI. 


THE THEORY UNDERMINED AND DESTROYED BY ITS OWN 


CONCESSIONS. 
“ 
Rev. anp Dear Sir, 

In discussing your theory thus far, I have aimed to show that 
it is hostile to sound philosophy, and the word of God. Pardon 
me if I proceed, and attempt to point out some of its inconsis- 
tencies with your own repeated admissions and statements. On 
this ungracious part of the subject, I will endeavor to be as brief 
as possible. : 

First. You admit that infants have no holiness. Here, then, 
is a defect. And let me ask, what is the nature of this defect? 
Is it innocent, or the reverse ? On your principles it is innocent ; 
for infants themselves are innocent. Yet for this defect of holi- 
ness, this innocent defect, they are, upon your theory, excluded 
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by a just and benevolent God from heaven. And more than 
this (for I do not suspect you of holding to an intermediate or 
purgatorial state) they must be consigned to hopeless and ever- 
lasting misery. 

Secondly. From this holiness, so necessary to save them from 
eternal woe, and to bring them to heaven, they are, by your 
theory, hopelessly debarred. You hold that sin consists in vol- 
untary transgression of known law, and that nothing else ws sin. 
Now from this principle, I have the. clearest right to infer that 
holiness, the opposite of sin, consists in voluntary obedience to 
known law. But of this voluntary obedience, and of the knowl- 
edge implied in it, infants are equally and entirely incapable. 


“> And tbus that becomes absolutely essential to their salvation, 


ich is absolutely impossible. 

“Thirdly. You assert that there is, in our very nature, a germ 
which, when developed, renders all the motives to virtue insuffi- 
cient to overcome the force of enticement to sin. ‘This germ, you 
declare, must, through the grace of the Holy Spirit, be regulat- 
ed, changed, modified, eradicated even (if rt must be so.) Yet 
this germ is, on your principles perfectly innocent. Do you not 
then assign to the Holy Spirit, a work perfectly new, and per- 
fectly needless? Is there any doctrine better understood in the 
Christian church than this, that the Holy Spirit, in his work of 
renovation, subdues and eradicates nothing but sin? 

Fourthly. While you assert the necessity of regeneration for 
infants, you certainly will not deny this necessity as it regards 
the adult. Here, then, are two species of regeneration, entirely 
distinct, and essentially different; one, for those who have not 
one particle of real sin; another, for those in whom the princi- 
ples of sin are deeply radicated, and awfully matured. Does 
the Scripture any where explicitly recognize this distinction, or 
even remotely hint at it? Does common sense, does reason, 
does sound philosophy give it countenance? Does not your 
own discerning mind, on cool reflection, repudiate it ? 

Fifthly. That regeneration which, in one view of your sys- 
tem, seems inexplicable and needless, appears, in another view, 
absolutely impossible. I have shown that if, as you state, there 
can be no sin without an explicit knowledge of the Jaw, it direct- 
ly follows, that without the same knowledge, there can be no 
holiness. And I think you will admit that the argument is strictly 
a fortiort. For if it is clear that the law of God must be known, 
in order to its being transgressed, it is still more clearly needful 
to be known in order to its being obeyed. If, then, holiness 
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consists in obedience or conformity to the law, and if regener- 
ation consists in restoring human beings to holiness, it follows that 
the infant mind, being incapable of a knowledge of the law, is 
equally incapable of being regenerated. 

I must touch one point farther. . You explicitly declare that 
infants, if saved at all, must be saved by Christ. But in what 
sense are they saved by Christ? Does he make atonement for 
them? This you deny. He does not make atonement, you 
say, (p. 47,) ‘ for their actual sin, for the simple reason that they 
have committed none; and atonement for a non-entity is impos- 
sible.” ‘The doctrine of original sin you discard. From these 
principles it would seem to follow that infants are not sinners in 
any sense. But for this, we are not left to mere inference. 
You have very intelligibly signified (p. 41,) that * children can- 
not be characterized as sinners in any sense which comports 
with Vitringa’s definition of sin”—and this you contend is 
the true definition. This is going far indeed. But must you 
not go farther still? Must you not prepare for these spotless 
beings—saved, but not from sin—saved without atonement— 
saved without a real regeneration—saved, indeed, without sal- 
vation, an appropriate song, and a very different song, from that — 
which has hitherto echoed through the arches of heaven? For 
how is it possible that the beings described can unite in the hum- 
ble, soul-stirring acknowledgment ‘to Him who loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood?” 


LETTER VII. 


THE THEORY COMPARED WITH THE PUBLICLY AVOWED OPINIONS 
OF ITS inde Miao aad id OF NEW-ENGLAND. 
Ch al 
aah. 
Rev. anp Dear Sir, : 

The stage of the discussion at which I have arrived, admon- 
ishes me to subject your theory to one additional test ; to com- 
pare it, J mean, with your own publicly avowed opinions. It is 
known to the Churches of New-England, and to the community, 
that you have solemnly declared your faith in the doctrines of 
the gospel, as expressed in the Shorter Catechism of the West- 
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minster Assembly. Of course the expectation has been exten- 
sively cherished, that your instructions as a minister of the gos- 
pel, and as one employed in preparing future ministers for the 
churches, would be in accordance with the principles embraced 
in the instrument mentioned above. 

Concerning this celebrated formulary, I may remark, that no 
enlightened mind attaches to it. either inspiration, or infallibility, 
or perfection. By a great portion of the most judicious and im- 
partial, it has been regarded as a plain, faithful, and, generally 
speaking, felicitous exposition of the leading doctrines of Revel- 
ation. 

Its views of human depravity and guilt, will be found in the 
following quotations. . 

“'The covenant being made with Adam not only for himself, 
but for his posterity ; all mankind descending from him by or- 
dinary generation, sinned in him, and fell with him, in his first 
transgression.” 

“The sinfulness of that state whereinto man fell, consists in the 
guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of original righteousness, and 
the corruption of his whole nature, which is commonly called 
original sin; together with all actual transgressions which pro- 
ceed from it.” 

If, to some, a portion of these expressions may seem strong, 
and even exaggerated, few will deny that these very expressions 
receive much countenance from the language of Scripture. 
While they represent all the posterity of Adam as “ sinning in 
him,” and “falling with him,” the Bible declares, in its own 
simple and energetic language, that “in Adam all die.” In both 
cases, doubtless, there is metaphor. And in both, there is a 
solemn and appalling meaning. In regard to the phrase, “ guilt 
of Adam’s first sin,” it is well known that many great divines 
have considered gwilt as inteniding simply exposure or liability 
to punishment ; and this, either for one’s own sin, or that of 
another.. Dr. Watts, who was certainly no bigot, remarks on 
the expression in view, that it must at legs fy our interest in 
that sin, so far as to be exposed to pain and suffering on account 
of it. And you yourself, my dear Sir, readily admit that 
Adam’s sin has actually brought on his: posterity the bitterest 
consequences, and even exposed them to everlasting ruin. 
Thus it appears-that this expression, so startling in the view of 
some, and so much denounced by others, is susceptible, and not 
unnaturally susceptible, of a construction from which few who 
believe the Scripture, can dissent. 
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But I forget that it belongs to you, rather than to myself, to 
defend the venerable Assembly in this case. Still I am under 
the necessity of subjoining the following quotations from your 
Essay. 


“The advocates for native sin do not seem to me to be sufficiently 
aware, that with the very same principles of interpretation which they 
defend, and carry into practice, conclusions might be made out from the 
Scriptures, exceedingly diverse from those which they undertake to es- 
tablish, or would be willing to admit.” pp. 38, 39. 

“T do not believe in the expediency or propriety of making two sorts 
of sin.” _p. 49. 

“That thing in the Saviour, and in Adam, which was not sin, when 
existing in one degree, is not sin when existing in ten degrees or more 
at the present day, in all of our race, while in their native state or condi- 
tion.” “pr51. 

“Tf our native propensities are themselves a sin, then the conclusion 
seems to be plain and inevitable, that God is the author of sin.” p. 52. 

“ven in this inferior, fallen, degraded condition, sin, in the proper 
sense of this word, viz. a voluntary transgression of divine law by a ra- 
tional, moral and free agent, is not a thing in its own nature necessary, 
nor strictly inevitable. It can be committed only by an act of choice. 

. 56. 
a What, after all that has been said and written on the subject of 
original sin, has been satisfactorily advanced to show that the Scriptures 
recognize two sorts of sin? p. 57. 

“What kind of a sinis it, which admits of neither contrition nor 
amendment?” p. 57. 

“It (i. e. original sin) is plainly a sin, if it be’ one, which no effort, no 
prayer, no repentance, no amendment of life, no elevated piety, no con- 
formity to God, can in any manner abate, change, or avoid. It is one, 
therefore, with which practical and experimental piety would seem to. 


have little or nothing to do........ Our guilt as to actual sin:... is 
all that we are practically concerned with,” &c. &c._p. 62. - 
“The reprobation topic of the early Reformers...... has been going 


by degrees out of the circle of topics in the later theology, or if handled 
at all, it is treated with much circumspection and moderation. Along 
with this, a sin which is no sin, i. e. no transgression of any law, has been 
gradually disappearing also. Both views, in due time, will, as I fully be- 
lieve, diappear from the horizon of current theology, and be considered 
only as belonging to the history of the past. The progress of sentiment 
is a pledge of this.” p. 62. 


‘These quotations [ have introduced with some reluctance, 
and shall pass with very little comment. It would be obviously 
gratuitous, though perfectly easy, to show how materially they 
disagree with the Westminster formulary. Nor would it be 
less a work of supererogation to demonstrate that the framers of 
that instrument had no idea of a corruption which has no moral 
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evil in it, nor of a depravity which is innocent, nor of an original 
sin which (to use your own emphatic, though unguarded expres- 
sion,) is no sin. But I forbear. : 

I must, however, remark, and with all freedom, that I think 
you rather unceremonious with those ministerial brethren who 
are backward to adopt your present views on the subject in 
question. They may have great respect for your learning and 
talents. Nor is it impossible that this very respect may have 
lent its aid to confirm them in their old-fashioned sentiments. 
For certainly there was a period when they contemplated you 
as pledged to maintain and vindicate the very same views ; and 
they rejoiced in the thought that your fine: powers and acquisi- 
tions were enlisted in the defence of what they deemed impor- 
tant gospel truth. The movements of their minds. may, like- 
wise, be less rapid than yours. And does not this afford a natu- 
ral exercise for your patience and candor? Perhaps, too, they 
may perceive in your theory less of maturity than it may here- 
after attain, and may therefore think it safe and expedient to 
wait for such an issue. Indeed, they may view it as among 
conceivable possibilities that you may abandon your present the- 
ory for another not less questionable. In this case, it will be 
surely an unpleasant dilemma, to find themselves compelled 
either to forsake their guide, or to follow him in the dark. 

In a word, my dear Sir, I cannot but apprehend you are far 
too sanguine in anticipating the speedy disappearance of the doc- 
trine in debate—the doctrine of original sin. Unquestionably, 
it is one of the grand pillars on which the Andover Institution 
rests. Can that which was true in 1808, be false in 1839? 
Rather let me ask, can a doctrine which the church of Christ, 
from its first existence, has defended with such energy, and 
cherished with such ardor, be ever blotted out and lost. I have 
confidence that it will not. Nor will I resign the hope that you 
yourself may yet be found among its friends and champions. 

There is one topic upon which I must emphatically express 
my surprise. You seem utterly unaware that any essential 
errors are abroad in the church, and indeed, that any novel opin- 
ions of considerable importance have been broached in our day. 
On wy part, I will admit that, many, if not most of the religious 
theories of the time, which make pretensions to novelty, are but 
resurrections of ancient and long-buried errors, But that false 
opinions in religion abound, some in a form of arrogance, others 
of insinuation, and a third class assuming each form alternately, 
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according to circumstances, is, I think, undeniable. As you are 
a careful observer of human nature, have no doubt you will 
readily grant me one point. There is danger, real and great 
danger, lest those very attempts which have been made to sup- 
press error, and which to many appear unauthorized and unjust, 
should excite prejudice against the truth. That the opposition 
made to the progress of false principles, is generally factitious, 
or needless, the offspring of an overbearing or litigious spirit, I 
cannot believe. Least of all can [believe that the debate which 
is now pursued by two very considerable parties in the Chris- 
tian church, on the subject of native depravity, is a debate of 
small importance. 

That you should consider yourself as contending, in this de- 
bate, for what may be properly called New England views of 
theology, as you seem to intimate, p. 268, is to me, not only 
surprising, but astonishing. The very reverse of this, I think, is 
evident and undeniable. If, however, you demand my reasons, 
let me offer a very brief statement. 

If, among the great and good men who have blessed New 
England, in the course of the last hundred years, there was one, 
who, more than any other, gave a character and stamp to its the- 
_ ology, it was doubtless the first President Edwards. To almost 

every important subject in religion, he gave, in its turn, his mas- 
terly mind and pen. Among the topics which engaged his spe- 
cial attention, was that of original sin. He defended the doc- 
_trine, as you know, against Dr. John Taylor, a celebrated cham- 
pion of Arminianism and Socinianism in England ; and his de- 
fence, though characterized by some minor peculiarities, is 
grounded on the grand principles of orthodoxy. You have dis- 
cussed the same subject in nearly eighty pages; and if I have 
any understanding of your drift and meaning, you agree much 
more nearly with Taylor, than with Edwards. You certaiuly 
dissent from Edwards on the grand and vital point of his argu- 
ment, tamely, that the propensity to transgression which is found 
in all human beings, is an evil, depraved, sinful propensity. Nor 
is it less certain that you adopt, and endeavor to enforce, not a 
few.of the very same objections against the doctrine of original 
sin, which are employed by Taylor on the subject. Such being 
the case, I am utterly unable to perceive the validity of your 
claim, as the professed champion of New England divinity. 
The fact, I would hope and believe, is entirely the reverse. At 
least, you can then, and then only, prove that you speak the sen- 
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timents of the Christians and ministers of New England, when 
you shall prove that the Christians and ministers of New Eng- 
land have abandoned the views of Edwards. 


LETTER VIII. 


OBJECTIONS AGAINST NATIVE DEPRAVITY CONSIDERED. 
Rev. anp Dear Sir, 

To your objections against the doctrine of native depravity, I 
will now. pay a brief attention; not, however, without one or two 
prefatory remarks. 

When a doctrine claims to be drawn directly from the Scrip- 
ture, and has clearly established this claim, all objections against 
it are out of place. ‘The reason is equally obvious and conclu- 
sive. Such objections must necessarily be false. ‘They may 
be plausible and imposing, and they may seem unanswerable. 
Still they are false. If we may not consider the word of God as 
sufficient to settle any point, however previously doubtful or dis- 
puted, we may as well close the book at once. We are all of 
us in. the habit of believing a multitude of truths concerning 
which we must confess ourselves unable to refute every objec-, 
tion which ingenuity or sophistry could bring against them. On 
no other terms could the business of common life proceed, even 
for a day.. And shall we stumble at those truths of religion 
which, however plausibly opposed, still come to us with the force 
of demonstration, and the stamp of heaven? 

But truth shuns not the light. It shrinks from no test to which 
it can be fairly brought. ‘Yo your principal objections in the 
present case, I will attempt a brief reply. 

You allege the Saviour’s declaration (Mat. 18, 3.) “ Verily I 
say unto you, except ye be converted, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven ;” and ap- 
parently to prove that little children are sinless ; for you inquire 
afterwards, ‘‘ What parent, what guardian of little children ever 
thought of taxing them with crime, or of alleging real sin, as a 
matter with which they stood chargeable?” But you well know 
that most divines, and most intelligent readers, have viewed this 
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passage as simply signifying that children are comparatively 
harmless ; and that in their infantile state, the usual exbibitions 
of pride, ambition, &c. are not witnessed. But this is no proof 
that they have not the seminal principles of these evils. And 
this is clearly implied in your own remarks. ‘ The Saviour,” 
you say, “refers to them as examples of persons in whom the 
wicked passions are yet quiet, inactive, unexerted, undeveloped, 
and who therefore commit no actual or active sin.” Do not 
these expressions obviously imply that the radical principles of 
such wicked passions exist in them, and will in due time be de- 
veloped. ‘This admission of yours is all which the advocates of 
native depravity require. Perhaps the admission itself is an ex- 
emplification of the maxim which you have quoted from Horace 
(though not with your usual accuracy,) 


Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 


There is another remark, too important to be omitted. While 
illustrating the estimate which the God of heaven places upon 
little children, you quote the Saviour’s declaration (v.10) “I 
say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father which is in heaven.” And had you proceed- 
ed to the very next verse, you would have found him saying, 
“ For the Son of man is come to save that which was lost.” 
Here, then, in the very same passage in which the Saviour 
speaks in terms of such tenderness concerning children, he de- 
clares that they are lost. Of the meaning and force of this term, 
as used in Scripture, you are well’ aware. It intends nothing 
less than a state of moral depravity and ruin. 

I now pass, with some reluctance, to consider another objec- 
tion. It is this: that if our native propensities are sinful, the 
conclusion is inevitable, that God is the author of sin. In avow- 
ing my reluctance to meet this objection, 1 do not admit that it 
is either pertinent or formidable. My grief is, to meet it pos- 
sessed of your sanction. ‘That it has been the favorite resort of 
thousands of infidels, of errorists, and impenitent self-justifiers, 
you know full well. And though I do not suspect you of in- 
tending to give encouragement to these unhappy beings, I am 
not the less convinced that they will take it. Every individual 
of either of these classes who reads your pages, will find a pa- 
tronage which he never enjoyed before, and probably never an- 
ticipated. 

Let me say, in the first place, suppose the objection could not 
be satisfactorily met and answered; what then? You will ad- 
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mit that there are many truths, or, if you will allow the ex- 
pression, duplicates of truths, which have never yet, by any arts 
of reasoning, been satisfactorily reconciled. You believe in the 
universal agency of God, and the entire dependence of man, as 
it regards every action, word, thought, volition and feeling. You 
equally believe in the perfect liberty, and undiminished responsi- 
bility, of yourself and your fellow-beings. But your powerful 
mind has never yet removed the darkness, the apparent incon- 
sistency, which hover around these seemingly incompatible truths. 
How easy to draw from the perfect benevolence, holiness and 
power of God, an argument apparently conclusive and unan- 
swerable, that in a universe of his creation, neither sin nor mis- 
ery can possibly exist. Yet in despite of this seeming demon- 
stration, we have but to open our eyes, to perceive that sin and 
misery exist ; and we have but to believe the Bible, to learn that 
they will exist to eternity. 

The point to which I come is this. If two doctrines, or facts, 
seemingly incompatible, meet us in the book of God, we are not to 
institute a quarrel between them, nor to take sides with one 
against the other ; but cordially to receive them both, believing 
that the inconsistency is of our own making—imaginary and not 
real. Nor is there any other method in which we can possibly 
treat the Bible with the respect which it claims. 

In the present case, you believe that if our native propensities 
are sinful, it follows of necessity that God is the author of sin. 
But on this point, thousands of great and good minds, thousands 
of reasoning and philosophic minds, are against you. And if the 
great mass of the Christian church, from the earliest times, has 
rightly interpreted the sacred records, the word of God is against 
you. 

You doubtless recollect the reply of an Apostle to an ancient 
objector ; and this, in a case which has many points of similarity 
to that_under consideration. ‘* Who art thou, O man, that re- 
pliest against God? Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, why hast thou made me thus?” Should you, for a 
moment, suppose that the doctrine you have impugned, is true, 
you would of course believe that every objection raised against 
it, merits as little deference, and would meet from the Apostle, 
were he alive, a similar rebuke. 

But though we may not arrogantly object, in a case so awfully 
profound, we may, at least, humbly inquire. And is it not a 
question worthy of your serious consideration, whether the ob- 
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jection you have introduced, is not a pure mistake; a flagrant 
petitio principr ? 

President Edwards, the powerful and unbending advocate of 
the doctrine of original sin, repelled with utmost decision the 
thought that this doctrine makes him who is the Author of our 
being, the Author of our depravity, Permit me to commend — 
the language which he holds on this subject to your serious 
and candid consideration. ‘To account,” says he, “ for a sin- 
ful corruption of nature, yea, a total native depravity of the 
heart of man, there is not the least need of supposing any evil 
quality infused, implanted, or wrought into the nature of man by 
any positive cause or influence whatever, either from God or the 
creature ; or of supposing that man is conceived and born with 
a fountain of evil in his heart, such as is any thing properly pos- 
itive ............ The absence of positive good principles, 
and so the withholding of a special divine influence to impart 
and maintain those good principles, leaving the common natural 
principles of self-love, natural appetite, &c. (which were in man 
in innocence) leaving these, I say to themselves, without the 
government of superior divine principles—will certainly be fol- 
lowed by the corruption, yea, the total corruption of the heart, 
without occasion for any positive influence at all.” In a subse- 
quent passage, having referred to those unhappy beings who are 
abandoned by the Spirit of God, and given up to vile affections 
and lusts, he thus reasons: ‘ Now if the continuance of sin, and 
its increase and prevalence, may be in consequence of God’s 
disposal, by withholding his grace, that is needful, under such 
circumstances, to prevent it, without God's being the Author of 
that continuance and prevalence of sin; then, by parity of rea- 
son, may the being of sin, in the case of Adam, be in conse- 
quence of God’s disposal, by withholding his grace, needful to 
prevent it, without bis being the Author of that being of sin.” 

He adds afterwards: “That the posterity of Adam should be 
born without holiness, and so with a depraved nature, comes to 
pass as much by the established course of nature, as the contin- 
uance of a corrupt disposition in a particular person, after he 
once has it; or as much as Adam’s continuing unholy and cor- 
rupt, after he had once lost his holiness.” 

Such are the suggestions and reasonings of one who has been 
considered by the best judges on either side of the Atlantic, an 
able reasoner, a profound philosopher, and a truly scriptural di- 
vine. I am aware that you freely and repeatedly charge him with 
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inconsistency. But perhaps the charge is more easily preferred 
than proved. Others, who have studied his treatise on the sub- 
ject in question with great care, have found it replete with sober, 
discriminative thought, and sound reasoning ; and have regard- 
ed the Author, with some few exceptions, as an eminently safe 
and scriptural guide. 

But suppose that we turn our back on Edwards, and on all 
our ancient, long-tried, and long-trusted guides. Suppose that, 
abandoning the road which has been trodden by the multitude 
of the faithful, for eighteen centuries, we follow some modern 
theorist into bis labyriath ; can you secure us from being lost in 
its endless mazes? Should we even surrender ourselves to your 
own favorite theory, may it not possibly conduct us to the same 
“yawning gulf” from which you shrink with so much horror ? 
You greatly mistake, my dear Sir, if you think that the orthodox 
scheme of human depravity is the only scheme encumbered with 
difficulties. Difficulties of the most appalling kind throng around 
your own. In the very point where it confidently promises to 
give us relief, it gives us no relief at all. While it confesses that 
the race is suffering immense and infinite evils through its first 
progenitor, it denies that constituted connection which alone es- 
tablishes and illustrates the equity of such a procedure. It en- 
dues every individual of the human family with susceptibilzties 
which certainly lead to sin, and only to sin; and these very 
susceptibilities it traces directly to the creative power of God. 
It maintains that they are altogether innocent ; while yet it main- 
tains that they exclude their subjects from heaven, and expose 
them to interminable woe. 

There is another difficulty still, and of the most serious kind. 
You advocate a species of regeneration altogether novel ; a re- 
generation loaded with the same odium which you so freely charge 
on that of your opponents; a regeneration strictly physical. For 
how can it be otherwise, when it operates on the innocent sus- 
ceptibilities of the mind ; susceptibilities which are essential to 
the human being; susceptibilities which, as you state, the Saviour 
must have possessed, or he could not have been properly man? 

. And when shall these perplexities cease? When shall the 
inquiring, anxious, and almost tortured mind find repose ?—I 
answer, then, and then alone, when it simply repairs to the 
heavenly oracle ; when it surrenders itself without reserve to the 
teachings of infinite wisdom. ‘The Bible lets us know that man 
is his own destroyer ; that the race, once pure and holy, has be- 
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come awfully and universally degenerate ; that this degeneracy 
commenced with the first parent, and was transmitted by him 
to all his progeny ; and that God, the Author of our being, and 
the Sovereign Controller of our destiny, is not the Author of our 
sin. ‘These things are all plain. With these the humble Chris- 
tian iscontent. If, beyond these, perplexities and troubles arise, - 
they are the gratuitous, self-inflicted perplexities and troubles of 
scholars and philosophers. The plain good man, who simply 
believes his Bible, who can follow where it leads, and pause 
where it stops, effectually escapes them. 

There is one point of no small importance, which, though 
perplexed to philosophy, is perfectly plain to common sense. 
To this point, I ask, for a moment, your particular attention. 
Your scheme takes it for granted that no propensities or disposi- 
tions which are born with us, can be, properly speaking, sinful ; 
and that for such propensities or dispositions, no man can condemn 
himself, or be condemned by others. I cannot but apprehend 
that on a moment’s consideration, you will perceive this to be 
an entire mistake. 

Take a man who is avaricious, or impure, or malicious, or 
revengeful. What do we require, in order to fasten guilt upon 
him, but the simple fact, that he possesses a character of this 
kind? When was it ever pleaded, in mitigation of the guilt of 
such an one, that he possessed and exhibited the character from 
childhood, or from infancy, or that bis father was so before him ? 
On the contrary, the earlier the period to which the vice can be 
traced, and the stronger the evidence that it was inborn and in- 
bred, the deeper, in the general estimation, is the stain of guilt. 
Iftwo men have been equally concerned in the same murder, 
and one only is to be selected for punishment, will not the selec- 
tion naturally fall on him who gave the earliest evidence of a 
malicious, murderous disposition ? These are principles on which 
the sober and thinking part of mankind are perfectly agreed. 
And nothing is requisite, but the admission of these principles, 
in their full extent, to the entire subversion of your theory. For 
it is of the very essence of that theory, that native, inbred de- 
pravity is a thing either perfectly innocent, or absolutely umpos- 
sible. 

I perceive that my remarks are in danger of being extended 
to a very undesirable length. If, hitherto, | have been some- 
what diffuse, you, my dear Sir, who are well acquainted with the 
difficulties of the case, will indulge me your candor. In what 
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remains, ‘I shall study great brevity. And as the leading prin- 
ciples pertaining to the subject have been discussed, I hope my 
attempt may not be unsuccessful. 

You seem to object (p. 58,) to the doctrine of original sin, 
that the thing itself is forbidden by no law. But you certainly 
will not deny that the holy and unalterable law of God requires 
of all his rational creatures, holiness in the inward part ; holi- 
ness of principle and disposition, as well as of action; holiness 
in every period of their existence. 

The objection above named, you follow up by remarking ; 
‘It bas often been said, that sin inberent is a punishment for the 
sin of Adam, which is ours by 2mputation”’ And you inquire : 
“If the sin is merely putative, would not a common law of jus- 
tice demand that the punishment should be merely putative ? 
How can we unite, as par cum pari, putative crime and verita- 
ble damnation?—If, in these suggestions, your object was to 
amuse a certain class of readers, you have probably succeeded. 
But the subject is too grave for ridicule. It is difficult to meet 
a sportive remark with a serious reply. I therefore refer back 
the whole matter to your more solemn and chastised reflections, 

Another of your objections against original sin is, that none of 
its advocates have been able to show that it isa sin which can be 
repented of. But is not the whole force of this objection de- 
rived from the unnatural use of aterm? Suppose that in the 
place of repentance, you substitute humiliation. Will not your 
objection, in this case, lose even its plausibility? And here, 
permit me to remark, you have touched a point of great practi- 
cal importance; a point of Christian experience; a point of 
fact ; a point which, I am constrained to say, you cannot have 
~ considered with the deep attention which it claims. 

Far be it from me to allege the experience, fancied or real, 
of an individual, in opposition to any established principle of 
truth. Its weight would be lighter than a feather. But the ex- 
perience of the church of God, of the pious, the heaven-taught, 
of every age and clime, is a serious affair. You cannot dispose 
of it ina paragraph. And I affirm with confidence, that the 
experience of the church of God, of the pious of every age and 
clime, stands in direct opposition to your theory. 

Your assertion that original sin, the native depravity of the 
heart, is a thing “ with which practical and experimental piety 
would seem to have little or nothing to do,” needs much seri- 
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ous re-consideration. It is something with which the children 
of God in every age, and especially the most devoted and pious 
among them, have had much, very much to do, through life, to 
their dying day. 

The language of David, that great model of piety, in the 
fifty-first psalm, is perfectly explicit and intelligible. It is a 
humble, heart-broken acknowledgment of native corruption ; of 
deep, inbred depravity. So the pious of every age have viewed 
it. And they have found in it, a description but too accurate, of 
their own bitter experience. Their hearts have echoed in re- 
sponse to its tones of sadness. 

The complaints of the Apostle Paul, in the seventh chapter 
to the Romans, I am constrained to consider as of the same 
general character. Your arguments, designed to remove this 
remarkable chapter out of the pale of Christian experience, are 
more ingenious than convincing. ‘The most learned and judi- 
cious divines are against you. And those plain Christians who 
have little to guide them, but the dictates of common sense, and 
the teachings of heavenly wisdom, will continue, as before, to 
receive humiliation and comfort from the experience of the Apos- 
tle. Indeed, I think you have committed precisely the same 
mistake here, with that which I have before noted, inthe fifth 
chapter of the epistle. You have made the previous discovery 
that this was not the proper time and place for the introduction 
of Christian experience. And hence you have argued that the 
Apostle’s explicit and strong expressions on the subject (as_oth- 
ers have viewed them) must certainly have reference to some- 
thing else. JT readily admit, my dear Sir, the importance of ac- 
curately marking, in the sacred writers, their design and scope, 
with the connection and bearing of the points introduced. And 
you will as readily admit that this is an affair requiring much tact 
and skill, much deep reflection, and, I will add, much submission - 
of mind to the holy Oracles. For want of these requisites, 
many a learned Commentator, apparently in pursuit of the truth 
of God, has embraced acloud; and while he has excited a 
smile in his intelligent readers, has sadly misled the injudicious 
and unreflecting. 

As an objection against the doctrine of original sin, you urge 
the fact, that “its advocates are far from being agreed, what 
sort of punishment it requires or deserves.” ‘This objection you 
attempt to enforce by presenting a long array of learned divines, 
ancient and modern, who have speculated and conjectured vari- 
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ously on the subject, and most of them not very wisely. By 
most of your readers, you will be considered as aiming, in this 
procedure, to throw obscurity, not to say ridicule, on the subject 
at large. But let me seriously ask you, where is the doctrine 
in the whole compass of theology, which can stand a test like 
this? Where is the truth, however clearly stamped with the 
seal of Inspiration itself, which has not given occasion to the 
whims and vagaries, even of learned men? ‘To me, the varie- 
ty of opinions you have detailed, afford one instruction, at least. 
It is this: that when men abandon the simple guidance of Scrip- 
ture, and undertake to explore a path of their own—learning 
and ignorance, wisdom and folly, stand on much the same level, 
Our only real wisdom and safety lie in speaking with the Bible, 
and in being silent with the Bible. ‘This is a lesson which I 
have been learning all my life; and I respectfully invite my 
Christian and ministerial brethren to learn it with me. 

You object that if actual sin must be traced to a predominant 
disposition to sin, it is impossible, on this principle, to explain 
the sin of apostate angels, and of the first progenitor of our race. 
Your argument seems to be, that if the angels and Adam sinned 
without this disposition or propensity, so may all mankind. But 
where is the force of this reasoning? Are not the cases thus 
compared, entirely dissimilar? ‘The apostasy of Adam was a 
single, transient event. And though in many respects inscruta- 
ble, it certainly does not need to be accounted for by any fixed 
and permanent cause. ‘The apostasy of the angels who sinned, 
was likewise, in a sense, a single and transient event; for al- 
though great numbers were involved, they all apostatized at the 
same period, and, as it may well be supposed, under one com- 
mon impulse. ‘This event, then, requires no fixed and perma- 
nent cause for its explanation. But how entirely different from 
this is the case of the great human family. Here are millions 
and millions of beings, successively rising into existence, in all 
climes, countries and ages, and all pursuing the same course of 
disobedience and rebellion against their Maker and Sovereign, 
Not a solitary exception occurs. Now for this uniform and 
universal effect, must there not be assigned a cause equally uni- 
form and universal? [fall these countless millions are under 
the influence of one common inclination or propensity to evil, 
the cause inquired for is discovered. And it is discovered no 
where else. 
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You object again, that the theory of original sin “ maintains 
the necessity of a nature, a taste, or faculty, which is physiolog- 
ically a new creation by the act of the Holy Spirit in the regen- 
eration of the soul.” You compel me, my dear Sir, to com- 
plain of you for encumbering our very simple theory with so 
many hard words. In pointing our fellow-mortals the way to 
heaven, we urge on them the necessity of a new heart, or a new 
disposition, such as God alone can impart. We sometimes de- 
scribe this change as a passing from death to life. And _ here, 
we have not only the spirit, but the letter of the Scripture on our 
side. "The idea of a new faculty we discard. To the terms 
nature and taste, in this connection, we have no bigoted attach- 
ment, though we should rejoice that all our ‘beloved hearers 
should ‘* taste and see that the Lord is good; ”. nor, indeed, can 
we be content unless they are partakersof a nature not only 
new, but divine. As to the terms physiological, or psychological, 
in reference to the new creation, we wish to address plain truth 
to plain understandings ; and we therefore let these hard words 
alone. But we claim the right to make the freest use of the 
representations, the thoughts, and the very terms of Scripture, 
whoever may oppose, or whoever pervert them. Now, my- 
dear Sir, permit me to ask, do you not yourself pursue the same 
general course? Such, I know, were eminently the character- 
istics of those lucid, energetic and evangelical discourses of 
yours, to which I have listened with delight, in years that are 
past. And such, I would hope, is the general character of your 
preaching now; for I can scarcely conceive that to change, 
would be to improve it. Why, then, with such authorities, and 
such guides, should we not be permitted to pursue in peace our 
old-fashioned and straight-forward way of preaching? 

You object, finally, to our theory of depravity, that it makes 
the soul a kind of moral or psychological machine ; and you have 
much to say of water-wheels and wind-wheels, &c. But these 
are matters which somewhat elude my comprehension, And 
were it otherwise, I should think it the kindest part to you, to 
myself, and to the reader of these pages, to pass them entirely 


in silence. 
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LETTER Ix. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Rev. anp Dear Sir, 

In the preceding letters, I have, with great freedom and plain- 
ness, endeavored to detect and expose what I cannot but regard 
as important errors in your Essay. I have likewise attempted 
to remove your leading mistakes, and refute your principal 
objections, in reference to what is usually considered the ortho- 
dox theory of human depravity. I would here willingly. lay 
down my’pen. But the great importance which my mind at- 
taches to the subject, constrains me to offer a few additional 
remarks. 

I am anxious, in the first place, to remove an impression which 
your Essay seems calculated to leave on the minds of readers, 
and which I think equally unjust and pernicious. You labor 
much to show that the old theory of depravity is at war with 
sound reason and philosophy ; and while you anticipate its 
speedy passage to oblivion, you would have us think that it is 
already discarded by men of enlightened and liberal minds. 
Your representations on this subject need much correction. 
You cannot be ignorant that many of the ancient heathen phi- 
losophers and poets had deeper (I had almost said, more serip- 
. tural) views of human depravity, than some modern preachers. 
“We. are born,” says Seneca, “in such a condition, that we 
_ are not subject to fewer disorders of the mind, than of the body, 
All vices are in all men, though they do not break out in every 
one.” ‘The poet Ovid feelingly exclaims, 


I see the right, and I approve it too, 
Detest the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue. 

Is not this the complaint of one who feels an innate bias to evil, 
overbearing the dictates of reason, and of conscience itself? 

While I am grieved to see some Christian divines rejecting 
with scorn, what I firmly believe to be the Scripture doctrine of 
man’s apostasy and depravity, Iam consoled to think that there 
are great and eminent statesmen who receive it in simplicity, and 
cherish it as the only true philosophy. You will admit that 
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Wi.BeRFoRCE was no bigot. Listen to him, if you please, a 
moment, and then judge for yourself what part this exalted man, 
if now living, would take in the great contest respecting human 
depravity. ‘‘ How,” says he, ‘on any principles of common 
reasoning, can we account for it,” (i. e. the prevalence of un- 
godliness and vice in the world,) “ but by conceiving that man, 
since he came out of the hands of his Creator, has contracted a 
taint, and that the venom of the subtle poison has been commu- 
nicated through the race of Adam, every where exhibiting in- 
contestible marks of its fatal malignity?” And afterward; “ All 
other solutions are unsatisfactory, whilst the potent cause which 
has been assigned does abundantly and can alone sufficiently 
account for the effect. ‘Thus it appears that the corruption of 
human nature is proved by the same mode of reasoning as has 
been deemed conclusive in establishing the existence, and ascer- 
taining the laws of the principle of gravitation ; that the doctrine 
rests on the same solid basis as the sublime philosophy of New- 
ton; that it is not a mere speculation—an uncertain but ingeni- 
ous theory—but the sure result of large and actual experiment, 
deduced from incontestable facts, and still more fully approving 
its truth, by harmonizing with the several. parts, and accounting 
for the various phenomena, jarring otherwise and inexplicable, of 
the great system of the universe.” 

I cannot more properly close this quotation, than by repeating 
a line which the excellent Author borrows from the great Eng- 
lish Poet: / 


How charming is DIVINE PHILOSOPHY! 


The views of Wilberforce on the subject of native depravity, 
you well know, were substantially the views of the great multi- 
tude of pious and learned divines of the two last centuries, who 
- were lights of the world while living, and whose memory is em- 
balmed in the hearts of the pious. They were the views of 
Owen, and Baxter, and Bates, and Howe, and Flavel, and 
Watts, and Doddridge, and Scott. They were the views of Ed- 
wards, and Bellamy, and Davies, and Dwight. It will not be easy 
to convince the world that these men were shallow reasoners, or 
sour-minded bigots; or that the doctrine which they laid as the 
foundation of solid theology and vital piety, was mere fancy and 
delusion. 

In opposition to the views you have repeatedly expressed, I 
must declare my decided conviction that the doctrine in ques- 
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tion is a doctrine of fundamental importance, and vital to the 
whole scheme of theoretic and practical Christianity. If, indeed, 
as you seem to suppose, it is an affair of mere terminology, then 
I have a right to inquire, why so much zeal for a new terminol- 
ogy? If no new doctrine is to be taught, and of course, no new 
light. given, why should mere words be made the occasion of 
convulsing the church, and pouring contumely on its ministers ? 
Suppose that the advocates of native depravity are even extreme- 
ly tenacious of the old phraseology, believing that to part with it, 
is to hazard the loss of scriptural truth, may they not claim the 
forbearance of their brethren in opposition, who, upon their own 
principles, can allege no adequate motive‘for imposing a new 
phraseology ? Must a sacrifice be made, and a danger incurred, 
without the shadow of compensating advantage ? 

But that this is a mere verbal debate, or a debate of small 
importance, is confidently denied. It cannot be believed that 
moral purity and moral impurity, that unocence and sin, are 
convertible terms. ; 

- All who read the Bible find it much occupied in delineating 
the character of man. Most readers have perceived in this de- 
lineation, a character of real, sinful depravity. Others assume 
the position that this depravity is innocent; and they are very 
confident that a doctrine of this kind will answer all the purposes 
of religion. But are they sure of this? May they not mistake? 
May not that which they declare to be a mere modification of 
a truth, be a real denial of a truth? May not the truth thus 
denied be a point of essential importance? May it not have 
aspects and bearings which they have never discovered, nor so 
much as suspected? Such is the infirmity of the human mind, 
that no man who denies, or expunges from his system, or even 
modifies, a single truth of Inspiration, can be assured that he is not 
corrupting the whole system of religion, doctrinal and practical. 
What a tremendous responsibility does he then assume—espe- 
cially if the truth in question belongs not to the superstructure 
of religion, but to its very foundation. Such is unquestionably — 
_the case with the doctrine we are considering. By most di- 
vines, and by most Christians, it has been thought hitherto, that 
the man who is essentially wrong in his views of human deprav- 
ity, can be right nowhere in religion. 

A word, here, on the subject of Pelagianism. I despise the 
thought of confuting a system by affixing to ita bad name. The 
name just mentioned, I should certainly not have introduced, had 
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not you, my dear Sir, invited it, and almost made it necessary. 
You disclaim, for your system, the character of Pelagianism. 
But what are the facts? The grand question respecting human 
depravity is simply this ; Is it native, or is it superinduced? It 
is not native, but superinduced, say the Pelagians. The same, 
precisely, says the system which you maintain. 

The practical bearing of the system in view is too plain to be 
mistaken. On this subject, let us listen a moment to the Au- 
thor just now quoted. Speaking of human corruption, he says, 
“Tt is here, let it not be forgotten, that our foundation must be 
laid ; otherwise our superstructure, whatever we may think of it, 
will one day or other prove tottering and insecure. This is 
therefore no metaphysical speculation, but a practical matter. 
Slight and superficial conceptions of our state of natural degra- 
dation, and of our insufficiency to recover from it ourselves, fall 
in too well with our natural inconsiderateness, and produce that 
fatal insensibility to the divine warning to “ flee from the wrath 
to come,” which we cannot but observe to prevail so generally.” 

These are the dictates of reason and common sense. _ If the 
gospel comes to us as the grand remedy for a moral malady, 
who but must see, that not only our estimate of its worth, but 
our experience of its sanative power, will be much in proportion 
to our sense of the malignity of the disease? None but deep 
views of our utter and awful depravity can generate real humili- 
ty.. And humility is the all in all of religion. It is likewise the 
only soil in which all other Christian virtues take root and grow. 
A religion which does not make and keep us humble, is no re- 
ligion at all. A religion which ministers nutriment to our pride, is 
worse than none. 

What the great Roman Orator says of the liberal arts, is true 
of the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. They are linked to- 
gether by acommon bond. Indeed, the mutual connection and 
dependence are far closer in. this case, than in the former. 
Strike from the Christian system a single link, and soon the 
whole chain falls asunder, and disappears. Remove the radical 
depravity of the heart, and you have no place for any other 
truths of the gospel. And if you materially modify this doctrine, 
you soon find that the modifying process must go through. Re- 
generation becomes another thing. Repentance assumes a new 
aspect. The Christian conflict is dispensed with. The atone- 
ment loses half its value. And the song of salvation by grace 
becomes an empty sound. 
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Are you not alarmed, my dear Sir, at the entire revolution 
which the new theory respecting original sin is introducing into 
the whole system of Christian doctrine, and Christian practice ? 
Does it not wrest from the Supreme Being the sovereign con- 
trol over his own world, by denying that he could have exclu- 
ded sin from his system; by denying, too, that he can exercise 
any such influence over free moral agents, as will effectually 
secure them from disobedience? Does it not substitute in the 
place of a change of heart, a mere change of purpose; a change 
of which man is the author, rather than God? Does it not, 
while verbally acknowledging the agency of the Holy Spirit in 
conversion, reduce that agency to a mere swaswve influence, and 
deny its direct and efficient control over the heart? Does it 
not, by discarding the fact of permanent dispositions, discard 
the certainty of the saints’ perseverance? Does it not, in the 
same way, discard that inward, spiritual warfare which is so 
much the uniform experience of Christians? Does it not sub- 
vert the doctrine of election, by resolving it into a mere certainty 
in the mind of God, whether the sinner will voluntarily turn, or 
voluntarily persist in impenitence? In a word, does it not divest 

the Supreme Being of his. sovereignty and omnipotence in the 
work of human salvation, and almost transfer the same attributes 
to man? 

I might speak of those errors of the scheme which are more 
immediately practical. But Iam unwilling to enlarge on so 
painful a subject. Still, there is one point which is too impor- 
tant to be omitted. The theory in question Jays the foundation 
of all moral obligation in self-interest. It declares that “ of all 
voluntary action, the happiness of the agent, in some form, is 
the ultimate end.” It declares that “ self-love, or the desire of 

' happiness, is the primary cause or reason of all acts of prefer- 
ence or choice, which fix supremely on any object.” A most 
comfortable doctrine this, to every sinner upon earth! For 
where is the sinner who does not love himself? Where is 
the sinner who does not desire his own. happiness? But 
what becomes of those passages of Scripture, so continually 
recurring, which call us off from these low propensities and aims, 
and which place all real virtue in supRemE Love To Gop, and 
REGARD TO HIs eLoRY?~ And what follows, but that the princi- 
ple in question goes directly to annihilate all moral distinctions ; 
to reduce the good and the bad in the human family to one com- 
mon level; in a word, to banish not only all piety, but all virtue 
from the world? It is not too much to say, that a theory em- 
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bracing this principle, bears instamped on its very front, the deep, 
indelible brand of error and falsehood. 

These strong expressions, my dear Sir, are the result of — 
strong and decided conviction. ‘To have said less, would have 
been treachery to the dictates of my understanding, my con- 
science, and my heart. At the same time, I am far from in- 
dulging the thought that the error just mentioned, has been adop- 
ted by you. Indeed, I must cling to the belief that many of the 
others which I have specified, are rejected by you, as cordially 
as by myself. Still, they belong to a system, an important and 
fundamental part of which, you have, to my unspeakable regret, 
undertaken to support. 

Nor have I the least desire to cast reproach upon others who 
maintain the system in view. Many of them I know to be ami- 
able and respectable men—irreproachable in life, and apparent- 
ly devoted to the cause of God, and the interests of his church. 
1 would hope, and this most sincerely, that the errors of their 
system have not reached their hearts, nor incorporated them- 
selves with their practical judgment. Many of them, no doubt, 
are pursuing an object which appears to them both important 
and practicable. ‘They would divest the doctrines of the gospel 
of what have been regarded as their harsher features. They 
would disencumber religion of what has been repulsive. By 
giving to the one, and the other, a modified and apparently phi- 
losophic character, they would recommend them to a more gen- 
eral acceptance than they have hitherto gained. In all this, it 
is my duty to judge charitably of their designs ; while it is my 
right to consider them in a very great mistake. All history, all 
observation, all experience, unitedly declare that every attempt 
of the kind has proved abortive. The doctrines of the Bible 
are altogether imperious and unbending. They claim to be 
seen by their own light, and to be judged by their own evidences. 
They require from all an implicit, unquestioning submission. 
They hold no compromise, either with the demands of an arro-. 
gant philosophy, or the demands of sin. And whenever the 
professed friends of truth are disposed to make concessions, it is 
uniformly found, that there is less of gratitude for what is yielded, 
than of discontent at what is withheld. Every concession serves 
but to open the way to new demands. The work is hopeless. 
and endless. Shrewd and calculating Unitarians are looking on 
the recent experiment with deep attention and interest. They 
perceive that much has been conceded. But they demand 
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much more. Indeed, they expect much more. They argue, 
and with no little plausibility, that much more must and will be 
conceded. 

While, then, I impeach not the motives of those who support 
the theory in question, and while I unfeignedly lament their 
error, it is both natural and allowable that 1 should glance at 
some of the tendencies of the theory itself. 

It affords countenance and strength, I cannot but apprehend, 
to infidelity itself. For more than seventeen centuries, the 
world has been blessed with the Bible. It addresses us on sub- 
jects of everlasting moment. It claims to speak a language which 
all may understand. But according to the theory in view, its 
language has not been understood. More than this, even on 
the fundamental points of religion, it has been, by the great mass 
of readers, egregiously misunderstood and misconstrued. ‘** Can 
such a book,” asks the infidel, ‘ be from the Father of lights—a 
book which, century after century, has been pouring, not light, 
but darkness on the human mind—a book which has not only 
failed of its design, but accomplished the direct reverse? ””—The 
objection is plausible, at least, and not easily answered. 

It is an evil reserved for our day, that even on the fundamen- 
tal points of religion, ceaseless and acrimorious debates should 
arise among those who claim to be evangelical Christians. 
Modes of interpretation, and systems of theology, both leading 
to the most opposite results, are alternately defended and assailed. 
The church becomes an arena of unholy strife, Christians and 
Christian ministers, ranged into parties, direct against each other 
that opposition which should have been concentrated against the 
common foe. What cause of self-congratulation and triumph 
does this afford to sceptics and infidels. ‘You call us,” say 
they to Christians, “ to agree with you, but with whom shall we 
agree? You call us to believe; but what shall we believe? 
We find that doctrines which, twenty: years since, were consid- 
ered as undisputable, are now, not only disputed, but denounced. 
And how do we know that the doctrines which have taken their 
place, may not, in half another twenty years, share the same 
fate?”—Here is another imposing difficulty. For who can 
expect that the scepticism and infidelity of the world-shall cease, 
while another species of scepticism and infidelity finds a place 
within the church? 

The theory in view, while it tends to strengthen the infidel, 
tends not less to confirm many of the irreligious in their impen- 
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itence. And here, no doubt, I shall be. charged with an egre- 
gious mistake. ‘ Does not this theory,” it will be asked, “ pow- 
erfully urge the sinner to action? Does it not strip him of the 
old plea of inability? Does it not rouse him ftom the torpor of 
despondence? Does it not, by promising him success, furnish 
irresistible motives to exertion? And is it not a fact, that it has 
roused thousands of our countrymen to religion, who, under the 
former methods of instruction, treated it with entire neglect?” 

To these questions, there is an obvious reply. Men will never 
be truly in earnest about religion, till they deeply realize their own 
depravity. ‘Till the maladies of the heart are seen and felt, the 
divine Physician will be neither prized nor sought. Superficial 
views of sin produce nothing but superficial conviction. False 
views of sin do but deepen and protract the fatal slumber of the 
soul. Never does the sinner welcome and embrace the Saviour, 
till, convinced of his guilt, and ruin, and helplessness, he is re- 
duced to a species of self-despair. 

Such are the principles which belong to the case. And now 
what are the facts ? 

For years, there has prevailed, in various regions of our coun- 
try, a species of preaching which has dealt little with the diffi- 
culties of religion, little with the depravity of the heart, little with 
the sinner’s absolute dependence on the sovereign mercy of God. 
He has been urged to repentance by arguments derived princi- 
pally from the extreme facility of the work, from the competen- 
cy of his own powers, and the certainty of success. Such in- 
structions have produced marked effects on great numbers, who 
may be distributed into various classes. 

The first class is that of those who have gone about the work 
with some earnestness, and with greater confidence ; have dili- 
gently employed means, and taken some real pains with their 
own hearts. But in those hearts, unsuspected reluctances, un- 
conquerable aversions were soon manifest. The unpleasant, 
hopeless work was abandoned ; and the unhappy beings, disgust- 
ed with themselves, and disgusted, perhaps, with their spiritual 
guides, sunk into a kind of sullen despondence, from which no 
ordinary means may be expected to rouse them. 

A second class, delighted with the new views given, of the - 
facility of the work, and the sufficiency of their own power to 
accomplish it, have found in these views an effectual shield, both 
from. conviction and alarm. Under this delusion, they have 
coolly resolved to defer the unpleasant, easy affair of religion to 
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a more convenient seasan; a season which never has arrived, 
and with thousands never will. 

With a third class, the new mode of instruction has been ap- 
parently more successful. Since religion has been promised to 
their efforts, they have been determined not to fail for want of 
them. In their way, they have been animated, diligent and 
persevering. The result of all has been a religion of their own 
making—a religion which quiets conscience, and banishes fear— 
but which has in it no true love to God, no genuine repentance, 
no faith that sanctifies and saves. 

But is there not, it may be inquired, a fourth class? I verily 
believe there is. The instruction to which I have alluded, though 
chargeable with essential defects and errors, has, by its very 
novelty, excited attention, Attention has led to inquiry; and 
doubtless, in multitudes of instances, to serious, anxious, faithful 
inquiry. |The inquirers have sought instruction from the word 
of God, and from the Spirit of God. And what they sought, they 
found. Thus by the wonderful mercy of Him whose preroga- 
tive it is to elicit light from darkness, and to bring the blind by 
a way which they knew not, they have been safely and effectu- 
ally guided to Christ, and to a life of piety. 

Still, it cannot be denied that this new species of instruction 
is, in itself considered, a source of infinite peril to the souls of 
men, and a dire calamity to the church. It would. be prepos- 
terous indeed to believe that ordinarily the preaching of error 
will prove so much as the occasion of leading men into truth ; 
or that there will be found a better religion in the pew, than is 
inculcated from the pulpit. 

My last objection, then, to the new theory is, that it tends to 
fill the church with a superficial and false religion. It is readily 
admitted that the religion in view is often splendid, active and 
imposing. But what does it do for the heart? What triumph 
does it achieve over its depraved and hateful propensities? 

It does but skin and film the ulcerous place, 


While rank infection, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. 


I would by no means overlook the exuberant goodness of 
God to his American churches. JI doubt not that He has gath- 
ered into them, of recent time, great numbers who shine as lights 
in the world, and who will shine with the lustre of stars in other 
worlds. But are there not sad mixtures? Is not the gold in 
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many, many instances, become dim? Is there not, in many 
Christian professors, an evident want of a deep, pervading, con- 
trolling spirit of piety? Are they not grossly deficientin the 
lovely virtues of spirituality, humility, meekness and mutual 
love? Is there not within the church, a spirit of ambition, pride, 
vanity and worldliness, which threatens to consume the very 
vitals of religion? Are notmany professors, instead of stemming 
the torrent of fashionable frivolity and dissipation, too evidently 
carried away with it? 

I have no pleasure in thus lifting the veil. Indeed, I have ex- 
pressed nothing not too well known before. ‘The animadver- 
sions uttered are but the echo of the language of thousands. It 
remains to inquire: May not the evils in view be traced, in part 
at least, to an altered style of public religious instruction? May 
not the depressed standard of living be traced, in part, to a de- 
pressed standard of preaching? It is a grand Christian maxim, 
that the truth, and the truth alone, sanctifies. Nor is any fact 
better ascertained, than that wherever the gospel is in any meas- 
ure adulterated, it loses just so much of its power to purify indi- 
viduals, and to purify the community. Especially, if, as I think 
has been shown, the system in view fails to strike an effectual 
and fatal blow at the root of human pride, the defect is radical ; 
is vital. Human corruption, strong in its intrenchments, will 
deride and defeat every attempt to expel it from the citadel of 
the heart.—But the subject is too painful to be pursued; and 
here I leave it. 

I cannot, however, conclude, without adverting to one point 
in your Essay, which has not yet been touched. You seem to 
apprehend that the great evil in the church, at this day, is an 
intolerance of error ; an extreme sensitiveness to every depart- 
ure from truth. But others are of a different opinion. ‘They 
think that a “* wide-spread and increasing indifference to sound 
doctrine is the present great sin of the Christian church.” And 
you yourself, I think, will not be backward to admit that “ there 
can be no surer sign of degeneracy than the peaceable progress ' 
of error.” For myself, I have no disposition to defend any ar- 
bitrary methods of suppressing heresy. It is the truth which, 
in this case, is the sufferer. Yet if there is not, in this age, an 
unusual and alarming insensibility to the progress of error, and 
to the duty of opposing it ; if many Christians have not too much 
forgotten their obligation to ‘ contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints,” then am I utterly unacquainted with the 
signs of the times. 
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Suffer me to add, that to me it appears not only unjust, but 
preposterous, that those should be stigmatized with the odious 
character of beligerents, who are acting purely on the defensive, 
and simply wishing to maintain what they believe, and what the 
church has ever believed, the grand and vital truths of the gos- 
pel; and that those should claim to be the exclusive friends of 
peace, who are directing against these precious doctrines, an 
- Incessant and uncompromising hostility. 

Tn view of the existing state of things, itis impossible adequate- 
ly to describe the importance of our Theological Seminaries. 
From the very nature of the case, they must possess and wield 
an immense power, either for good or for evil. While they are 
faithful to Gop, and to nis TruTH, the church will not fail to 
cherish them as her choicest hope, her richest, dearest treasure. 
But what.if they should prove recreant to their high destination ? 
What if the streams which issue periodically from these foun- 
tains, should become impure and polluting? Alas, words can- 
not paint the bitter disappointment, the deep-felt grief, the dis- 
astrous, wide-spread, and almost interminable evils which must 
ensue. 

[have thus, my dear Sir, given utterance to some of the 
many thoughts occasioned by the perusal of your Essay on Sin. 
If these letters are pervaded by a style of plainness and freedom 
which may seem not quite congenial to your character and sta- 
tion, my apology must be found in the deeply interesting nature 

_of the subject, and the imperious demands of truth. Nor has it 
escaped me, that I address one who obviously holds the freest 

expression of thoughts and feelings to be no crime. Never did 
I more sincerely deprecate a beligerent spirit in the church, 
than at the present moment. Never did I cherish a more ar- 
dent desire to live in peace with all who love the Redeemer and 
his cause. But peace itself, if purchased at the expense of 
essential truth, is too dearly bought. 

- Humbly commending what I have written to your candor, 
and that of the Christian public, and above all, to the patronage 
and blessing of the creat Heap oF THE cHURCH, I subscribe. 
myself, 

Very affectionately and sincerely, your friend and brother, 


DANIEL DANA, 
Newburyport, August 20, 1839. 


Tue Rev. Proressor Stuart. 


